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I .—On (he Circulation of the Sap in the Interior of Cells. 

By IIuoo Von Mont*. 

In a series of observations which 1 made in the course of last 
suininer on the devtdoprncnt of the vegetable cell, tlie results of 
which it is my intention to conmiunicatc on a subsequent occasion 
when they have been rendered more complete by further inves- 
tigation, my attention was dii’ccted to the phienomena presented 
by the nitrogenous constituents of the contents of the cell. I 
had for y(‘ars endeavoured to obtain a clear insight into the suc¬ 
cession of the metamorphoses these substances, which are con¬ 
stantly changing their fonn, undergo during the development of 
the cells; but 1 could not succeed in making out a fixed rule in 
this respect, not knowing how to separate sufficiently the indi¬ 
vidual and accidental plnenoineua from those of constant occur¬ 
rence. Now although the more recent investigations I have 
made have not presented me with any appearances w^hich I had 
not frequently seen before, yet I think 1 have obtained a definite 
result, insofar as these observations prove that the successive 
changes of the nitrogenous substances take place in the great 
majority of vegetable cells in a perfectly analogous mannei*.' 

If we consider the place at which, in the interior of a cell, new 

* Translated from the Botanisclic Zeitung for Jan. 30, and Feb. C, 1840. 
Ann. Sf Mag. N. Hist. VoL xviii. B 
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cells are on the point of being formed, and at which the nuclei 
have already made their appearance, as the centres of the future 
cells, we lind that the future mother-cell never contains a trans- 
])arent aqijcous sap, but that a viscous colourless mass, mixed with 
minute granulcis, is diffused in greater or less quantity through the 
cellular space, and is cs])ecially concentrated in the vicinity of the 
cell-nucleus, so that very frequently the outlines of the nuclei 
appear through this mass but vciy indistinctly, and cannot be 
seen accurately without the use of iodine. That this mucous 
mass which is found in the cavity of th(‘ cell ])rcvious to the 
occurrence of the nuclei is the material for tlie formation of the 
cellular nuclei (they are coloured yellow by iodine prccisidy in 
the same way as the fluid mass) can scarcely be doubted: but 
whether the nucleus, as Schleiden supjKJses, is formed siin{)ly by 
the union of the globules floating in the mucous iluid, or vs hether, 
which is my own opinion, it is not rather au organic formation 
increasing by intus-susception wbicli is sharply bounded exter¬ 
nally by the mucous fluid, has not yet been dctcnniiuid sufficiently 
by microscopical obsen'ations, and \vc arc unacquainted uith any 
chemical data ca])able of affording assistance in this (examination, 
both the chemical constitution of the globule and that of tlie 
nucleus itself not being satisfactorily explained. It certainly 
however deserves to be lemarkcd, that according to the mvt\s- 
tigations of Mulder and Harting, neither the nucleus nor the 
primordial utricle can be regarded as proteine conipoumls, as 
they are frequently imbued with proteine, but are also unit with 
perfectly free from it, and consist of a substance which it is 
true cannot yet bew^ell characterized chemically, but which is 
distinct from the other solid structuix'.s of the cell. Precisely in 
the same way as a separation occurs inteiiorly between the vis¬ 
cous mass mixed with granules and the so]i(l substance of the 
nucleus, docs the formation of the primordial utricle likewise 
appear at the periphery to proceed from this mucous fluid; but 
as it is not my object to enter at present upon au examination 
of the primordial utricle, and the question whether it slmuld be 
considered as an independent membrane, or as a layer of the 
above fluid merely coating the walls of the cell, having treated 
of those questions on a fonucr occasion, 1 shall rcseiwe some 
further observations on this subject for a future paper, and shall 
confine myself for the present to the consideration of the jjhw- 
nomeua w^hich arc observed in the semifluid nitrogenous sub¬ 
stance diffused in the cavity of the cell. 

Since, as wc have alreaay observed, this viscous mass every- 
w^hcre pix^cedes the first seflid formations indicative of future 
ceils where cells are to be formed; since wo must moreover admit 
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that it fiiiTiishcs the material both for the formation of the nu¬ 
cleus and of the primordial utricle, which stand not only in the 
nearest relation as to space, but react towards iodine in an ana¬ 
logous manner, consequently that their organization is the pro¬ 
cess which induces the fonnation of the new' cell, I trust it will be 
considered justifiable if J prf>posc to designate this substance by 
the word jyrotojdasma, a term which recalls to mind its physiolo¬ 
gical function*. 

With respect to the relative ]>osition of the protoplasma to the 
nucleus, the form of the latter, and its position with reference to 
the wall of the C(J1,1 cannot quite agree with my friend Schlciden. 
According to his statement (Grundz. d. wiss. hot. 2nd edit. i. 
p. 198), the nucleus represents a plano-convex, generally len¬ 
ticular body, which is applied to the. inner wall of the cell, fre¬ 
quently adhering firmly to it, and in many cases being even in¬ 
closed by a doubling of the cell-wall. I must, from my inves¬ 
tigations, take a different view of the relation of the nucleus to 
the cell-wall. In my paper on the structure of the vegetable cell 
1 have already mentioned that the nucleus is not immediately 
ap])Iied to the cell-wall, but is situated within the primordial 
utricle, either resting against one of its side-walls or being sus¬ 
pended by filaments in its centre. .My recent researches have 
shown me that the ap])Osition of the nucleus to the side of the 
cell is a secondary state under all cireum.stanees, and that in 
the earliest stage of the cell the nucleus is always situated in its 
centre, surrounded by a layer of protoplasma. 1 have on a 
former occasionf described the remarkable changes in })Ositiou 
of the nucleus in the mother-cells and spores of Anthocoros hevis^ 
and I have found that this relation is very general. That the 
position of tlic nucleus is originally central may most readily be 
obaer\'cd by the examination of young liairs; for here, when they 
are turned round their axis, not the least doubt can exist as to 
the ccmtral position of the nucleus; for instance, in the hairs of 
the filaments of Tradescantin virginicOy T, Sellowiana ; in the hairs 
on the young leaves of tiaa:ifraga dacipiensy &c,; and likewise in 
cells which lie together in masses, for instance, in the cells of 
the albumen of Peeo7nff, of Leguminostpy in the young vascular 
utricles of monocotyledonous roots; in short, 1 arrived at the 
same n^sult wherever I examined young cells. The space be¬ 
tween the nnclens and the cell-wall is, in most cases, somewhat 
narrow in the young cell, the nucleus occupying at first a very 

♦ The author objects to the term mucilage, employed by Schlciden to 
designate this substance, as the tenn vegetable mucilage, in the sense in 
which it is ordinarily used in chemical works, conveys a tv^ally different 
meaning. 

t On the develc^ment of the spores of Aulhoceros Itvas, Linnwo, 1839. 
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considerable space in proportion to the cell; so that, for instance, 
when a whole series of cell-nuclei overlying one another length¬ 
wise is formed in hairs, the intermediate space between the 
individual nuclei is very narrow; and when subsequently the 
horizontal walls have formed, each nucleus almost joins the upper 
and lower horizontal walls of its cell. 

This relation generally disappears very soon, the cell either 
expanding alone, or when the nucleus, which frequently happens, 
grows even after the formation of the permanent cell-membrane, 
the cell increases far more considerably in its relative size. 

The space between nucleus and cell-wall is at the commence¬ 
ment, almost in all cases, entirely filled with the gi*anular mucous 
protoplasma. On treating such a cell with dilute tincture of 
iodine, the protoplasma shrinks together, coagulating with the 
assumption of a yellow colour; and when the cell is already 
somewhat advanced in its development, it does not solidify uni¬ 
formly to form a dense globular mass, but in such a manner that 
some smaller and larger roundish cavities are formed in its inte¬ 
rior, which mostly run into one another at some points. The ap¬ 
pearance of the cell is essentially modified by this. In its centre 
is situated the nucleus surrounded by a thick layer of protoplasma, 
its walls arc in a similar manner coated with a lay<‘r of this sub¬ 
stance, and between the two layers arc some thicker or thinner 
diagonal walls or columnar connecting pieces which maintain tluj 
nucleus in its position and wdiich traverse the cell diagonally. 

Analogous changes in the distribution of the grotoplasma to 
those which may be produced artificially by tincture of iodine in 
the young cells, occur naturally in those cells whose develop¬ 
ment is more advanced. In’cgularly scattered cavities form in 
the protoplasma, which become filled with aqueous sap. At first 
these cavities arc generally small and separated from one another 
by thick layers of protoplasma; but in other cases, likewise at an 
early period, some larger cavities occur, while the remaining sjjace 
of the cell is still unifonnly filled with gi*anular protoplasma. 
The older the cell and the more it expands, the more numerous 
and large do these cavities become; at first they are separated 
from one another, and it has then frequently the deceptive ap¬ 
pearance as if thin-wallcd cells filled with an aqueous fluid were 
contained in the granular protoplasma. Two circumstances how¬ 
ever prove the assumption that these bright spaces are sur¬ 
rounded by membranes to be erroneous, however deceptively they 
may frequently possess the appearance of cells. In the first 
place, the protoplasma, when it flows out of an injured cell, ap¬ 
pears as a viscous fluid which docs not mix with the aqueous 
sap of the cell, and whose ccll-like spaces filled with the cell-sap 
may be made to unite by moving backwards and forwards the 
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entire mass bctwccji two glasses, without the least trace of a 
surrounding membrane being detectable. On the oIIkt hand, 
an internal movement begins sometimes to be ])erceptible in 
the protoplasina even at this period, which does not, it is true, as 
yet possess the form of a distinct currejit, but produces a slow 
change in the form and position of the cavities al)ove-nientioned; 
thus likewise indicating that they arc not cell-spaces inclosed by 
a membrane, but vesicular cavities in a viscous fluid. 

The older the coll becomes, the more do the spaces filled with 
this aqueous sap increase in size in j)ro])ortion to the mass of 
])rotoplasma. In conse(juence of this th(‘ cavities run into one, 
and the viscous fluid now forms, insttuid of perfect septa, only 
more or less thick lilaiii(‘nts, which radiate from the mass sur¬ 
rounding the nucleus like an atmosphere towards the cell-wall, 
where tiny turn back, ajid unite to form retrogi’cssive filaments, 
and in this maniiei* form a more or less ramified anastomosing nct- 
\vork. When the celK lie one above another i]i longitudinal series, 
as in the simple articulated hairs for instance in Tradescaniia, the 
chief mass of these filaments, united into a thick cord, mostly pro¬ 
ceeds in the axis of th(‘ ce ll from the centre of the one diagonal 
wall of the cell to the centre of the ofipositi* diagonal wall, and 
inclose the nucleus in the middle of the (*ell ou all sides. Where, 
on the contrary, the cells he together in masses, the filaments 
generally radiate from tlie central nucleus towards all sides uni¬ 
formly. There is however no general rule in this respect; thus 
for instance, in Zijijnema, notwithstanding the head-like appo¬ 
sition of the cells, the nucleus is suspended to filaments wdiieh 
radiate on all sides without any ])ai‘t ieularly thick and numerous 
filaments jiroeecding through the axis of tliccell. 

It may perhaps not he saperflu(»us to diw attention to a plifc- 
nomenoii which I am not yet able to explain. At the period 
when the previously isolab'd cavities begin to ilow^ together the 
cell acquires a very jieculiar aj)]>oaranci‘, resulting from the dif¬ 
ferent refracting pow’crs of the substances contained in it. The 
spaces, for instance, situated in the })roti)p!asiiia frequently ap¬ 
pear, not as if they were cavities filled with a thin aqueous 
liquid, but as if they consisted of masses of a si'iui-fluid sub¬ 
stance, refracting the light more strongly than the surroiinding 
]»rotoplasma. Except in the absence of colour, they look very 
much like the red masses which arc contained in the cells of 
Jlangia atropurjmrcn. This ai>pearunec subsc(|ucnily changes, 
and frequently under the eyes of the observer, when the cells arc 
placed in water, and these places are then readily jicreeived to be 
cavities which are filled with an aqueous liquid. Now’ whctlicr 
at the time when they resemble solid masses a substance is dis- 
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solved in the liquid filling these cavities possessing a great re¬ 
fractive power, and which subsequently again disappears, or whe¬ 
ther the phaenomcnon is due to other causes, I have not been able 
to ascertain. 

When the protoplasma has assumed the form of filaments, a cur¬ 
rent may almost always be observed in them. This may of course 
be easily detected when readily perceptible globules are contained 
in the currents, as in the filamentary hairs of Tradescantia, in the 
stinging hairs of Urtica, in the hairs of the melon, &c.; but where, 
on the contrary, this is not the case, and the filaments consist 
of a very homogeneous transparent mass, as for instance in the 
hairs of Alsine mediae the existence of the current can only be 
inferred from the change of position in the filaments. With re¬ 
spect to this alteration in the position of the currents, the cessation 
of some and the origin of others at fresh jdaces where none ])re- 
viously existed, this phsenomenon had been already described by 
others, especially by Mcycn and Schleiden, so accurately, that it 
would appear quite unnecessaiy to mention it here wore it not 
for the sad reality, that in opposition to all the earlier and very 
accurate observations, the correctness of these observations have 
not merely been denied with tlje most positive certainty by two 
parties quite recently, but that perfectly untenable theories have 
been advanced of the perforation of the cell-w^alls by the milk 
sap-vessels in which the currents described arc said to occur, or 
of secondary cells contained in the cell-cavity in whose inter¬ 
cellular spaces the granular fluid is said to be contained. The 
assumption of solid tubular or menxbranous formations in or be¬ 
tween which the moving fluid is said to be contained, xiiust be 
entirely rejected by every one who has had an opportunity of 
convincing himself of the variability of these cun’ents, and any 
observation made with tolerable care will soon yield this conviction 
most satisfactorily. It has frequently happened to me, that even 
in the short time which I required for drawing the currents con¬ 
tained in a cell, for instance of Tradescaniia, their position and 
number were essentially altered; but not merely the delicate cur¬ 
rents which run free through the cell-cavity or along its walls 
alter their position, but in many cases even the position of the 
nucleus, when it is situated in the axis of the cell in the midst 
of the mass of cmTcnts which run fnmi the centre of one hori¬ 
zontal wall to the centre of the opposite one, is subjected to a 
slow but still very decided change. I have observed this mo¬ 
tion taking place in the direction of the axis, alternately ascend¬ 
ing and descending, and repeated in a very decided manner, 
on the filamentary hairs of Th^adescantia Sellowiana^ some of 
which 1 took from buds which were not more than half deve- 
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loped, and others from llowcrs which had just opened*. Tins 
movement took place so slowly that the nucleus required from 
a quarter to half an hour to pass through one-third or half 
the longitudinal axis of the cell, progressing not more than 
about iy\y^jth of a Paris line in a second. A somewhat slower 
motion, the velocity of which how'ever 1 forgot to measure, in 
which the nucleus glided along the cell-wall, was observed in the 
linear primordial leaves of Sagittaria sagittifolia ; the same may 
be very readily observed in the leaves of Vallim^'ia spiralis, the 
nucleus here following the current of sap with the same velocity 
as the granules of chloropliylle. The following plijenomena, 
w^hich I observed on the stinging hairs of IJrtica baccifera, yield, 
together with this change of ])osition of the sap current and 
nucleus, a further proof against the existence of a vascular system 
or inner cells. I l(‘ft a leaf of this ))lant lying for a couple of 
days on the table, so that with the e\cc*])tiou of the large ribs 
and the stinging hairs situated on it, it was perfectly dry. Now 
in these faded hairs the currents aj)pcarcd to be very much 
altered; some still existed in the natural state and were in mo¬ 
tion, but in th(; greater portion tlu‘ granules had sejnirated mid 
w ere distributed w ith tolerable uniformity over the surface of the 
cellular inembraii(‘, and exliibitid a molecular motion. When 
some of the hairs wiiicli had been rut off had lain in w'atcr for 
half an hour and wau’c again full of sa]>, tin* gnmul(‘s iirraiiged 
themselves more and more into lilaments, between which w^erc 
some free spaces and in wdiieli the circulating motion was com¬ 
pletely restored. In this ease, therefore*, every possibility of the 
currents being inclosed between membranes is excluded; indeed 
the form of the currents of sap, as exhibited in the stinging hairs 
of this plant, is opposed to that view'. 

The inoveinent of the current is mostly very irregular; if wc 
leave C/iai'a out of the question, it is most n gidar in Vallisneria, 
but even here it is far from being uniform. The sap flows 
quicker in one cell than in anotlier, in one current quicker 
than in the adjacent; frequently stoppages occur at some spots, 
so that the sap becomes increased for a lime, and some granules 
arc overtaken by those behind them, &c. This inequality of the 
motion renders the determination of the.velocity of the current 

* U may pcrliapR be of interest to those persons who may wihli to observe 
the circulation of the sap in the hairs of Traih:scanl}a if 1 dcsciibc a mani¬ 
pulation by means of which the layer of air wliich adheres tenaciously to the 
surface of the hairs when they arc placed in water may be remoyed, as it 
diminishes the transparency of the hair and renders the observation^ more 
difficult. For this purpose it is only necessary to dip the filament with its 
hairs for a moment in alcohob and to wash this off again immediately with 
water, when the disturbance is got rid of WMthout the circulation of the sap 
being modified. 
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somewhat uncertain, or rather it compels us to make a lai'gcr 
series of admeasurements and to draw the mean from them. 

Since, as far as I am aw^are, no observations have been pub¬ 
lished on the velocity of this motion excepting in Chara^ the 
following statements may not be considered out of place. 1 have 
only to obsciwe, that all these admeasurements were made at a 
temperature of 66° to 68° Fahr., and that the influence which 
different temperatures exert on the pha»nomenon has not yet 
been investigated. In filaTncntaiy hairs of Iradescantia virginica 
the velocity of the current varied from to Par. lin. in a 
second; the mean was In the leavers of Vallisncria spiralis 

the quickest motion was y^j, the slowest and the mean 
y^^ line. In the stinging hairs of Urtica haccifera the quickest 
motion was the slowest the mean line. In the 
cellular tissue of a stolon of Sagittaria sugittifolia the velocity 
varied between and y^yTT^ amounted on the average to 
; in the leaf of the same plant it varied between y-,*^ ^ and 
yy^y^, the average being y^Vx hai’’s of Cucurhita 

Pepo the quickest movement amounted to the slowest to 
'JtVoj average being yftj 7 line. The smallness of these 
numbers will probably surprise many, especially when they are 
compared with the apparently considerable velocity which the 
circulation of the sap, in Vallisncria for instance, exhibits under 
the microscope. But it must not be forgotten, that in th(‘se ob¬ 
servations the motion is seen quickened several Inindred times. 
The above admeasurements were made in the following manner: 
while I observed the passage of the image of the globule across 
the field of a glass micrometer fixed in the ocular, I counted 
the strokes of a second-pendulum. What the nature of the gra¬ 
nules floating in the protoplasma may be, cannot in most cases 
be ascertained on account of their minute size; but it appears 
that they are in all cases coloured yellow by iodine, and are 
therefore most probably nitrogenous. "When granules of chlo- 
rophylle occur in the cells, they are situated cither, as for instance 
is the case in the hairs of the melon, isolated and close to the 
walls of the cells without having any definite relation to the cur¬ 
rent, and only a few move on with the current, or they are all 
connected with the current and move with it, as in Stratiotes 
abides and Sagittaria sagittifolia. This form mediates the 
transition to Vallisneria^ in whose cells it is not the cellular sap 
itself which is in rotation, as appears at first sight, but a mucila¬ 
ginous fluid with which the chlorophyllc gi*anulcs and the nu¬ 
cleus are connected, and which flows in an uninterrupted current 
along the cell-walls, but on account of its great transparency and 
slight thickness is not very easily seen. Likewise in Chora it is 
not, as is generally supposed, the cell-sap itself which moves, but 
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a denser fluid present in large quantity and occu])ying the outer 
))arts of the cell-cavity, as has been already shown by other ob¬ 
servers*. 

I dare not venture to ex})ress the slightest susj)icion as to the 
cause of this motion. It might be thought that the nucleus acts 
an important })art in it, forming as it docs in most cases the 
centre of the current, which might lead us to suspect that the* 
force ])roducing it may have its princij)al scat in the nueleus, as 
in Chara it cannot be denied that the chlorophyllc granules 
situated adjacent to thtj cell-wall ha\c an influence on the cir¬ 
culation of the sap. It appears to me how ever not ])robable that 
the nucleus ])ossess(‘s any such influence. In the first place, it 
is in many cases in the act of being dissolved precisely at the 
time w'h(‘n the current is most rapiti, at least it is smaller than 
])r(‘A iously, for instanee in the tilcimentarv hairs of Tradvscantia \ 
on the otlua* hand, the nucleus docs not form the ccaitrc of the 
current in Vatlismria in those cells in which the circulation is 
very regular and rapid, but, like the isolated granules of ehlo- 
ropliylle, follows the current without any quickening of the 
movement being perc(‘ptible in its neighbourhood, or any other 
circumstance tending to show that it had any special function. 
It is true, I do not recollect ha\ing seen such currents in cells in 
which the nucleus is already perfectly re-absoibed; but this co¬ 
existence of the nucleus and I’urrent may be ae(*i(lental, and may 
be c,xplain<‘dfrom tlu'protoplasma which forms the current being 
re-absorbed earlier than the nucleus after the developiiieiit of 
the cell-walls. 

It is remarkable that the nucleus, considering its central posi¬ 
tion, can be kept in its position in the cavity of the cell, not by 
solid fibres, but by currents of a fluid, even though tenacious. 
The observatious al)o\c d<‘scribcd respecting the. changes in the 
position of the nnehms destroy all idea of these currents, and 
with them the nueleus, ))ossessing a su])port in fibrous or inein- 
branous tissues. AVe must Ibcrefore admit that tlie proto- 
])lasma, notwithstanding its motion, still has suffieieut viscosity 
to retain floating in the aqueous sap of the cell so small a 
body as the nueleus. Tlu' older the cell becomes the more 
docs the substance of the current appear to harden, so that in 
some cases at least it loses all its liquid and the ciuTciits be¬ 
come solid filaments. I noticed this appearance most strikingly 
in the flesh of tlui fruit of Rhamnus frimgulay in which tlicre arc 
some cells which arc far larger than the surrounding, and in 
which is situated a nucleus fixed to filaments. These filaments 

♦ Schleiden, Grunclzugc, 2nd edit., p.292, and Hassall, British Freshwater 
Algce, i, p. 85. 
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possess such firmness that they can be cut through horizontally 
with a sharp knife and nevertheless remain in their position. 
The larger of them are frequently flattened, but I could not find 
a trace of membranes by which they might be retained so firmly 
in their position. Similar solid filaments are met with in the 
larger cells of the fruit-parenchyma of Ribes nigium : in this case 
also the upper and lower side of the cell may be cut away with¬ 
out the filaments running through thcii* centre being moved out 
of their position. 


II .—List of the Birds observed to winter in Macedonia; from 
Notes made by Capt. H. M. Drummond, 42nd R. H., during a 
two months* Shooting Excursion in the Interior during the winter 
0/1845-46. 

I AM not aware if Macedonia has ever been fully explored by any 
naturalist with a view to its ornithology, but from the general 
appearance of the country, its rich and varied landscape, abound¬ 
ing in high mountains as well as extensive plains, in some parts 
richly cultivated, in others clothed with vast extents of forest in¬ 
tersected by numerous lakes, rivers and marshes, as also from its 
geographical position, being so directly in the line of migration 
of Hi those species which pass up the Archipelago, it becomes 
one of the most interesting fields to the ornithologist, and 1 have 
no doubt, were it visited also during the spring and summer 
inonthKS, it would be found to possess many rare and beautiful 
species, and some even new to the European fauna. 

Vultur cinereus, A few of these rare and magnificent birds were 
seen in the large wooded plains, generally perched on the naked limb 
of some dead tree, where they sit for hours, seeming to prefer per¬ 
fect solitude, never mixing with the other vultures; tliey were never 
observed on the mountains, but probably regulate their movements 
according to the herds of cattle wliich at this season are all brought 
down to the low grounds. 

V, fulvus. Most numerous on the plains as well as the moun¬ 
tains. 

—■>» «■- 

Faico peregrinusA 

F. tinnunculus. ^ 

F. imperialism Rare. 

F. fulvus. 1 Most numerous on the large wooded plains, fifteen 
F. albicilla. J or twenty being often observed in the air at once, 
and their nests may be seen in every direction, the largest trees being 
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generally selected for the purpose. On the 1st of January I observed 
a pair of golden eagles; the female was on her eyry, while the male 
was busily employed breaking off branches from the tree : as tlicy 
always roost in their eyries, they w'cre probably repairing it, having 
most likely suffered from a heavy gale of wind the day before. 

Falco brachydactylus. Not uncommon. 

F, leucocephalus. Common, and generally obser\Td in the marshes 
or those parts of the i)lains free from W’ood; solitary, and commonly 
seen sitting on tlie ground or perched on any slight eminence, where 
they keep so good a look-out that it is difficult to aj)proach within 
shot. 

F, palumharius. One was shot in the act of devouring a rook 
which he had just killed. 

F. nisvs. Common. 

F. milvus. Most numerous, and seem fond of society, as they 
roost in company ; upwards of fifty of these birds were seen one 
evening about sunset, sitting upon one tree along with a F, hrachy- 
dactylus, 

F, huteo. Very common. 

F. lagopus. One seen. 

F nf/us^^ } common in the marshes. 

Sirir bubo, 1 

5. otus, > Common. 

S. passerina. J 

Cort^us coras. Common. 

C, coronc, . Not so common as the above. 

C. cornijt. Most numerous. 

C. fruyilegus. Tliough most numerous at this season, no rookery 
was ever obsenxd in any part of the country, nor could 1 ascertain 
whether they were known to breed; therefore probably they arc of 
regular passage as at Corfu. 

C. collaris (mihi). This bird, though strongly resembling the 
C. monedula, yet on close examination differs so materially that I 
have ventured to consider it as an entirely distinct species. The ring 
jackdaw is about the same size as the common jackdaw, but differs 
in having the hinder part of the head of a light silvery gray, and a 
large white crescented ])atch on each side of the neck, the whole of 
the back and upper tail-covers dusky and shaded w'ith ash; throat 
black, the whole of the lower parts lead-colour, each feather darker 
in the centre, the ring on the female not quite so conspicuous as in 
the male : these birds arc most numerous in all the towns and vil¬ 
lages of Macedonia ; they w^re also .<scen in great numbers in Thes¬ 
saly, and in one instance only in Albania. The C, monedula was 
never observed. 

Garrulus pica. Most numerous, and may be seen every evening 
in long strings repoiring to the reeds on the banks of the Vardw and 
Karrasmak, where, along with the starlings, they roost in myri^s. 

G. glandarius, I was unfortunately unable to procure a specimen 
of these birds while in Macedonia; though common, they were so 
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T. merula. 


Capt. Drummond: List of the Birds observed 

excessively shy, that I was prevented from ascertaining whether they 
differed from the common jay of England ; but as I afterwards pro¬ 
cured several specimens both in Thessaly and Albania, which were 
the common G. glandarius, 1 have no doubt that those in Macedonia 
were the same. 

Sturms vulgaris. Most numerous. 

Lanius excuhitor. Hare. 

Tardus viscivorus. A few seen. 

T. pilaris. Common. 

~ Very common. 

A few seen. 

Very common. 

Sylvia rubecula. Very common. 

S. hippolais. Common. 

Common. 

K, tgmcapillus. j 

Troglodytes vulgaris. Veiy common. 

Saxicola rubicola. Very common. 

Accentor modularis. Not uncommon. This is the first time 1 have 
observed this bird (so numerous in England) in the south of Europe. 

Motacilla alb(t.\ 

■mr jt > Common. 

M.flava. J 

Ant bus prat ensis. Very common. 

Alauda arvensis. Most numerou.s, and seen in immense flocks. 

A. cristata. Very common ; generally seen in small trips of five 
or six birds frequenting the roads and horse-pfiths. 

A. calandra. Common on the plains and seen in flocks of about 
twenty. 

Barus major 
P. caruleus. .1 ^ 

P. palustris. C 
P. caudatus. J 

Emheriza ciirinella. Seen only on the mountains at about 3000 
feet above the level of the sea, where they were pretty numerous: 
this is the first instance of my having met with this bird in the south 
of Europe. 

E. miliaria. Very common. 

E. schcBnicuius. *1 
E. cirlus. > Common. 

E. cia *. J 
Pyrrhula vulgaris. 

Fringilla coccothraustes. I 

F. chloris. T 

F. domestica. J 

F. montana. A few seen. It is worthy of notice, that in travel¬ 
ling through Bulgaria and part of Servia in the summer of 183G, I in 
no one instance met with the F. domestica, but found it comjdetcly 
replaced by the F. montana, which abounded in all the towns and 

• This bird was not mentioned as an inhabitant of Corfu, but I have since 
met with it in considerable numbers during the winter. 


- Common. 
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villages, breeding under the eaves of the houses, and on the 13th of 
June I took their eggs from the thatch of a cottage near Negotin in 
Servia; I also observed them to have the same habits in some parts 
of Hungary. The roller and bee-eater I also found in great num¬ 
bers, breeding in company on the banks of the Danube near Und- 
Bchuk in Bulgaria, on the 8th of June ; they form their nests in holes 
on the perpendicular banks like the sand martin, and invariably oc¬ 
cupied the same places. 

Fringilla ccslebs. Most numerous, and found high upon the moun¬ 
tains as well as the plains. 

F, montifringilla, A few seen. 

F. cannabina. Common. 

F. carduelia, Verj' common. 

Pints viridis. *1 

P, major, ?Very common, especially the latter. 

P, medius, J 

P, minor. Not so common as the above-mentioned. 

Sitta ettropera. One or two seen. 

Cerihia familiaris. This seems to be a rare bird here, as one in¬ 
dividual only was observed. 

A Icedo ispida. Common. 

Columba palumhus, (^ominon. 

C, (pftas. Very numerous and seen in large flocks. 

C. iivia. Not nearly so common as the above. 

C.-. A jiair of these birds were seen flying about in a vil¬ 

lage near Berea or Varca (a> it is now j>ron()unced), and were ap¬ 
parently in a wild state. Not having seen Mr. Gould’s valuable work 
on the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ 1 know not whether he has included the 
collared or Barbary turtle in the European fauna; it is however de- 
.sendng of a place, as I observed them in all the towns and villages 
in Bulgaria ; 1 also noticed them at (’onstantinople in the months of 
May and June, when they were abundant, breeding in the cypresses 
in the extensive cemeteries of Scutari and Pera, Capt. Kinloch, late 
of the 42nd, informed me that they were abundant in Rhodes, and 
that he had also ftmnd their nests in the cyj)ress trees *. 

Phasianus colchivus, A^ery abundant, frequenting the dry reeds 
and osier beds in the vicinity of the rivers and marshes ; found only 
on the plains, not known on the mountains. 

Perdix francolmus. I never observed this bird myself, but on the 
authority of one of the peasants, an intelligent man, who gave me so 
exact a dcscrijition of the bird, I have ventured to give it a place in 
this catalogue; he informed me that they were rare, but that he had 
shot them in the long grass near the sea. 

• As Capt. Drummond gives no descrij)tion of this bird, it is iincerlain 
whether ho here refers to the Tnriur senegafenm {catnbayeusix, {vgifptiava^t\\\i\ 
macuiicolfis of authors), first noticed as a European species by iiiv’seU (Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1830, p. 100), and since found abundantly in (Jreece by Von der 
Miihlp (Ornithologio Griechenlands, p. 83) ; or to the Tnrtur risorinUi a spe¬ 
cies common in North Africa, and once met with by Naiiinann oil the Bal- 
can (Wiegm. Archiv, 1837, p.106),—H.E. Strickland. 
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Perdis saxatilis. Very common, but found only on the mountains. 

P. cinerea. Very common in the plains, but were never observed 
on the mountains. 

P. coturnix. Common. 

Otis tarda. Very common, generally frequenting the marshy 
plains; they were also observed feeding in immense flocks in the 
plains of Meteora in Thessaly: the call of the male bird is of the most 
extraordinary kind; it is very loud, and resembled something between 
the cackling of geese, the croaking of frogs, and the har^ grating 
of a rusty hinge. May not the pouch with which the male bird is 
furnished have something to do with this extraoi^nary cry, as I be¬ 
lieve it is not ascertained to what purpose it is applied ? 

Charadrius hiaticula, A few seen. 

Vanellus cristatus. Common. 

Grus leucogeranos. A large flock of these very rare birds were 
seen on the 9th of January; when on the wing they made a hissing 
noise; I unfortunately was unable to obtain a specimen. 

G, cinerea. Very common, and were generally seen in parties of 
three to five. 

Ciconia alba. Very common at this season of the year; they w'ere 
chiefly found in the open country, not frequenting the towns or vil¬ 
lages, but from the quantities of their nests on the house-tops, they 
must be very abundant in the breeding season. 

Ardea cinerea. 1 

A. egretta. >Very common. 

A. egrettoides. J 

Avocetta recurvirostra. One seen on the 1st of January. 

Numenius arquatus. Common. 

Tringa variabilis, A few seen. 

Toianus calid^s. Common. 

T. hypoleucos. A few seen. 

Limosa melanura. Very common. 

Scolopax rusticola. Most abundant. 

I: very numerous. 

Rallus aquaticus. Common. 

Fulica atra. Very numerous. 

Podiceps a'istatus. 1 

P. tturitus. >Common. 

P. minor. j 

Larus argentatus. 1 

L. canus. > Common. 

L. melanocephalus. J 

Puffinus cinereus. A few seen in the bay of Salonica. 

Anser hyperboreus. A large flock of these very rare birds were 
seen on the 20th of January; when on the wing they were perfectly 
silent. 

A. ferns. 1 y numerous. 

A.seaetum.} ^ 

A. allifrons. A few seen. 
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Anser rvficollis. Only one of these very rare birds was observed. 
Cygnus musicus^ Very common. 


Common. Wild fowl arc most abundant 
throughout Macedonia, and had I made a 
longer stay in the country, no doubt many 
other species would have been observed l)e- 
sidcs those mentioned. 


Mergus serrator. Common. 

M. albellus. Very numerous, though none but females were ob¬ 
served ; the same remark aijplics to the Ionian Islands. Might not 
some of these supposed females have been males, not having assumed 
the breeding plumage } 

PelecmtLs onorrotalus. Very common. 

Carlo vormoranus. 1 
C. gravuhs,. ] 

C. jnjgmrctts. Most numerous. 


iadorna, 
A, loschas, 

A. sirej}€ra, 
A. acuta. 

A. penelope, 
A. crecca, 

A, clypeata, 
A. nyroca. 
A.ferim. 

A, clangula. 


III.— ObsematioHS on the OU-Membi'anc of Plants, 

Uy G. H. K. Thwaites*. 

If a d('caying vegetable organism is brought liefore iis^ in wliich 
nothing remains of the former structure but the cell-walls, it is 
difficult to conceive that this skeleton, as it were, has performed 
an important part in tlmMital processes of the plant,—that it has 
been an agent in the clicmical clianges which had been going on 
during the procc.sses of secretion, assimilation, &c.,—in fact, that 
it has been any other than a mere skeleton for the support of the 
imj)ortant parts of tlic organism ; 1 say that, divesting the mind 
of preconceived notions respecting the functions of ccll-mcm- 
branc, it is difficult to regard it, under such circumstances, other¬ 
wise than in the light I have just mentioned. I liope to be able 
to show that this is really the view which should be taken of it. 

To prevent any misconception of my meaning, I will just state 
that when using the term “ mdockrome in the succeeding j)ai*t 
of my paper, I wish it to be considered as comprising the entire 
contents of the cell, including the nucleus or nuclei. The terms 
cell-menxbrarie or cell-wall explain themselves. 

There cannot be a more satisfactory way of showing the sub¬ 
ordinate character of the cell-mcmbranc than by exhibiting a 
perfect living organism in which it does not exist, and there are 

♦ Being the substance of a paper read at a Meeting of the Bristol Micro¬ 
scopical Socletyi AprU 8, 1846. 
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some plants^ belonging to the familYOscillatoriea, in one of which 
(a species of Spirulina) there appears to be no real membrane— 
the plant consisting of a mucous matrix^ out of which, when the 
species is mature, emerge oscillating spiral filaments, which from 
their exhibiting no trace of cell-membrane, or even of any divi¬ 
sion, by sq)ta^ into separate portions, and from the rapidity with 
which they become decomposed, I believe to be continuous masses 
of cndochrome held together by mucus. Another species to which 
I would direct attention is the JLyngbya fen'uginea, Agardh, a 
plant scarcely differing from OscUlatoria^ except in the greater 
firmness of the membranous sheath which invests each filament: 
the filaments of this plant arc composed of lenticular masses of 
endochrome, and during the early part of theii* growth arc in¬ 
closed in a membranous sheath; from this, however, they emerge 
when mature, and soon afterwards become broken up into the 
separate masses of endochrome, each of which a])j)cars to be held 
together by a kind of mucus, and not to be surrounded by a cell- 
membrane. I am inclined to believe that lihciOscillatoriea generally 
have no real cell-membrane, unless the common sheath, investing 
each filament, be considered as such. In Mia'ocoleus, one of the 
same family, the filaments arc invested with a mucous or gelati- 
nous, not membranous sheath; proving that the membranous 
sheath which incloses the filaments of the above-named Lyugbya 
is not to be viewed in the light of the ordinary ccll-mcmbrauc, 
though its functions are probably identical with it. 

When treating of such objects as the foregoing, 1 am aware of 
the danger of advancing a negative proj^osition ; of stating that 
certain structures do not exist, when an improved method of ob¬ 
servation may eventually discover their presence: I would there¬ 
fore request that what has been just advanced may be consid(;red 
as what I firmly believe to be the case, and not as an absolute 
indisputable certainty. But the doctrine I would advance docs 
not rest solely upon the possibility of proving the absence of ccll- 
membrane in a perfect organism; though it would naturally de¬ 
rive weight and probability from such a source. 

I now proceed to ])oint out instances in which the cell-mem¬ 
brane is seen to be of quite a secondary character; and that its 
development is regulated entirely by the condition of tlie endo¬ 
chrome it contains, and that, in fact, it owes its existence to this 
endochrome. The production of cell-membrane and endochrome 
has the appearance frequently of being synchronous, but the en¬ 
dochrome may sometimes be seen becoming invested with a cell- 
membrane, and this may be well-observed during the formation 
of the spore of Zygnema and other species of Conjugates. Those 
who have paid attention to this family of plants are well aware, 
that previously to the formation of tne fruit, two cells unite by 
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means of a short tube developed from each, and through the 
canal formed by the union of these the endochrome of one of the 
cells passes into the other cell, becomes mixed with its endo- 
chromc, and subsequently around this mixed endochrome a cell- 
membrane is developed. This membrane would certainly appear 
to be developed by the endochrome and not by one of the ori¬ 
ginal cell-walls, otherwise we could not expect it to be entirely 
influenced as to its form and size by the contained endochrome, 
but that there would be indications of its being independent of 
this. The spore-mcinbranc, however, not only coiTesponds in 
extent with the coiitaiiKHl endochrome, but if, as is sometimes 
accidentally th(; case, the mass of emloehrome has become divided 
into two f)ortions, each of theses portions becomes covered with a 
cell-memhi’am*; thus showing that the relation is between these, 
and not betw(‘i‘ri either and the original cell-wall. That a ^wre 
of Z\f(jmnna represents a cell of the same plant is wTll-shown by 
the mode ol’ frnetdication of an allied genus, Vesiculifera^ where 
it is evident that such is its character (see p. 333). 

Amongst the Algie the number of cells is often veiy much in¬ 
creased by lissiparous division; that is to say, a single cell be¬ 
comes divided into two (some.times four): the way in which this 
takes })lacc is interesting, and I think throws light upon the 
ordinary pi’oductioii of cells. The process of the flssiparous di¬ 
vision of cells may be well-seen in the large species of Zygnema; 
in th(;se the endochrome is arranged in one or more spiral coils 
within the cell. When the latter is about to become divided, a 
slight disturbance of the ri'gularity of the spirals may be observed 
just in that jiart of the cell where the division will take place; 
their continuity is subsequently broken at this spot, and soon 
afterwards tlie original cell may be seen to have become converted 
into two, with no apparent disturbance of the endochrome except 
just at the point wlna’c separation took place. [The large nucleus 
has also become, divided into two.] Various explanations have 
been given of the mode in which the division of the cell takes 
place, but 1 believe the correct one is to consider that each half- 
endochromc dcvelo})es around it a new cell-membrane—the old 
one remaining or becoming absorbed. I have certainly seen 
tract's of the original cell-membrane in a fragile species of Zyg-^ 
nema found in this neighboiu'hood. In Isthmia, Meloseira and 
other genera which possess a siliceous cell-wall, it is distinctly 
seen that two perfect cells are developed within the original one, 
and this would lead us to expect the same thing to occur in all 
species where this mode of division obtains. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of the ordinary mode 
of development of cells, and there is perhaps scarcely a species in 
which this can be studied to greater advantage than in the very 
Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. C 
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common Conferva glomerata. In this species the cells are ex¬ 
tremely large, and the endochrome is in considerable qumitity; 
and the cells apparently continue increasing in size during the 
whole period of their vitality, so that those at the base of the 
plant are larger than those recently developed. Some species of 
Conferva consist only of single unbranched filaments, so that, in 
these, new cells are added only at one point; but in the species 
under consideration new (iclls originate from every pai’t of the 
plant, and thus wc have a lavourablc opportunity of observing 
what takes place when a new cell is being produced from one 
which has been some time developed. A slight protuberance is 
observed upon the cell-membrane, which has the appearance of 
being caused by the enlarged contained endochrome endeavour¬ 
ing to force its way out of the cell. This protuberance increases 
at the same time with an increase of the endochrome, and be¬ 
comes of some considerable length before there is any appearance 
of a septum dividing it from the original cell. The endochrome, 
however, subsequently divides, and a membrane is developed over 
each of the divided ends; or, what is the ]n*obable explanation, 
a development of cell-iiiembranc has been taking place during 
the whole process, and, still going on, a membrane is now natu¬ 
rally formed over those ends of the endochrome where the pre¬ 
vious continuity has been broken. That an addition is continually 
being made to the cell-wall is evident, since there is no other way 
of accounting for the increasing size of the cell and thickness of 
its membrane. 

An abnormal gmwth which sometimes takes place in the cells 
or long tubes of Vauchena will serve well to illustrate how im¬ 
mediately an increased production of cell-membrane is eonseciuent 
upon an additional development of endochrome. The cells of 
Vaucheria are occasionally found to be inf(;sted with a species of 
Vorticella, an infusoi'y animalcule. This little animal is seen 
occupying large pear-shaped protuberances upon the frond of 
Vaucheria, in wliich it deposits its ova. Now it is interesting to 
observe the mode in which these peculiar protuberances are 
formed. The Vorticella may, in some instances, be seen within 
the tube of the plant, and from the slight alteration in the endo¬ 
chrome, it may be inferred that the little animal has not been 
long present there; in other cases it may 1>c observed that the 
presence of the Vorticella has caused an evident dilatation of the 
cylinder of endochrome with a corresponding enlargement of the 
cell-membrane; whilst in other examples ibis dilatation has gone 
on HO as to have produced a large peai%shai)ed appendage to the 
frond, within which the Vorticella may be seen moving. But 
what I would wish particularly to draw attention to is the fact 
that the stimulus arising from the presence of the Vorticella has 
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been operating immediately upon the internal surface of the cy¬ 
linder of endochvoincj causing an abiioniial develo])mcnt of this, 
accompanying and consequent upon which has been a correspond¬ 
ing and regular development of cell-iiK inbrane; showing that tlie 
amount of production of ccll-incinbraiie is regulated by the grow th 
of the cndochromc. 

I will now proceed to make a few j’cmarks upon a structure 
which is developed in greater or less amount in most Algte,—ex¬ 
ternal to the ceil-mcmbraiie,—possessing some characters in com¬ 
mon with it, and probably in many cases performing a similar 
office in the oeconomy of the organism. The structure I allude 
to is the mucus which surrounds the cells of Alpe, and in some 
species, such as in many of the Palmelleie, of considerable extent, 
so us to make uj) by far the greater pari of the ])lant. In some 
of the Palmellere indeed, the }dant at first sight ap])i‘ars to be 
composed of an amorphous gelatinous mass, containing cells im¬ 
bedded in it, and w ould lead to the idea that this gelatinous mass 
is the matrix from which the cells are developed, and to which 
tiny owe their origin; but such is really not tlic fact. There are 
some species of Patmel/e/e which show' character of this mucus 
very clearly, and in w^liich its dcvelojnneut can be traced without 
difficulty. In Caccocliloris ci/stifera, llassall, a species not un¬ 
common ill the neighbourhood of llristol on rocks and w'alls, may 
be readily observed the circumstanees under wliich the mucus is 
developcid, and that this mucus is of delinite form and quantity. 
This species of Alga, like most if not all the Pahnelhce, increases 
not only by an eulargemcnt of its cells and the, ordinary repro¬ 
duction of these from a ])arcut cell or spore, but during the de¬ 
velopment of the plant the number of cells is very much increased 
by hssiparous division—each cell becoming divided into two or 
four—no doubt in the same w ay as occurs in Zyynema, Isthmia^ 
&c. Now if the ])laut, iu which this process is going on, be 
carefully examined, it w ill be seen that the mucus is developed 
in definite quantity around (‘ach cell and doubtless by it. For 
we may jierecivc one cell in which there is no indication of fissi- 
parous division; another in which this process has just taken 
])lace, but the cells are yet in close apposition; another in which 
the two new cells are sepaa^ated to some distance from each other; 
and if we examine into what has led to their separation, we may 
find that this arises from a definite develojimcut of mucus around 
each of them and within the mucous envelope of the original cell; 
and lastly^ we may find a pair of new cells of ncm’ly equal size 
with the original one, each with nearly the ordinary amount of 
gelatine or mucus surrounding it, and the mucous sheath of the 
original cell nearly absorbed. In a Palmella found in Sussex by 
Mr. Jenner and sent me by Mr. Haifa under the name of P. hya^ 

C 2 
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Unaf the original mucous sheath appears not to be absorbed, but 
to be ruptured upon the production of new ones within it. Each 
cell of some species of this family is surrounded by two or more 
distinct mucous envelopes; and in some species a cluster of cells 
is also surrounded by a common mucous sheath, which is no 
doubt also developed from the cells. In other species of the 
Palmellea the cells are raised upon mucous prolongations caused 
by the development of mucus on one side of the cell. The curved 
moniliform filaments of the genus Nostoc would at first sight ap¬ 
pear to grow in a mass of gelatine without any definite arrange¬ 
ment ; but when, as is sometimes the case, the plant occurs with 
a single straight filament, this is found to be surrounded by a 
gelatine or mucus of definite diameter, showing that in this ge¬ 
nus the amount of gelatine depends upon the number of cells. 
That the gelatinous stipes of Cocconemay and therefore of the al¬ 
lied genera, is developed from the frustulcs, is well-shown in a 
curious state of Cocconema lanccolaium which I have recently 
found. In this, each pair of frustules, instead of being raised 
upon a long stalk, has become invested with a definite mucous or 
gelatinous envelope of the same character as the short stipes to 
which it is attached, and of which organ it would appear to be an 
abnormal condition. In Schizonema the gelatinous sheath may 
often be shown to bear a proportion to the number of frustules it 
contains. In a freshwater species of Schizone^nay occurring abun¬ 
dantly in the neighbourhood of Bristol, the common mucous sheath 
is liable to considerable modification according to the circum¬ 
stances under which the plant grows. It occurs in some situations 
in the form of a mucous stratum upon the surfaccj of stones; in 
others the gelatinous sheath is of extreme tenuity and transpa¬ 
rency : whereas, if the plant is found in rather deep rapid streams, 
the sheath is much-developed and becomes of an almost mem¬ 
branous texture; thus showing that this gelatinous structure is 
of subordinate character, and may vary according to the circum¬ 
stances in which the plant is found. 

Microcoleus possesses a gelatinous sheath, but in the allied 
genera Oscillatoriay Calothrixy &c. this is represented by a tnily 
membranous sheath, closely resembling and no doubt identical 
in function with ccll-membi*anc. This fact, coujded with what 
is observed during the formation of the spore of ZygnemOy where 
the endochrome seems at first to be held together by mucus, 
would make it appear not unlikely that celbmembrane is really 
a modification of a similar mucus or gelatine, and that the ulti¬ 
mate structure of both is similar. 

In examining the fronds of some of the foliaceous Algae, it may 
very readily be perceived that the cells composing it are separated 
rom one another by the interposition of an apparently homo- 
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gcneous gelatinous structure called the intercellular substance. 
This substance is no doubt analogous to the mucus of the Pal- 
mellete, and of similar character to it. That this is the fact may 
be well-seen in attending to the mode of development of tlie 
frond of Tetraspora, in which a quaternary division of the cells 
takes place, as in some s])ccies of Pahnelka : around each of the 
new cells, though principally on one side of them, is developed 
a definite amount of gelatine; and in this way the size of the 
frond is increased. This genus, Tetrasjwra, forms a beautiful 
connecting link between the Pnlmellete and the laminosc Alga;; 
for although the. mass of cells is developed in the form of a frond, 
still these cells liave tlieir individual development but slightly 
modified by forming a part of an entire structure. In some Ulvee 
the character of a whole compound structure is more manifest, 
and the individual cell-life begins to ap])(‘ar secondary; and as 
we advance higher in the scale of vegetation, the latter ceases to 
speak plainly to our senses. 

If what I liave said resjiccting the intercellular structure is 
true of the Alga;, tlu; saim; explanation would apply to tliat struc¬ 
ture in the higher ))lants, wlu're it is oftem very conspicuous; and 
it appears to me not im|)robable, that th(; de])osits of sclerogcn 
as well as the firm portion of tin* spiral fibre* may be consid(‘red 
as structures of a similar character. Tlie ])ellicle w^hieh covers 
the cutich; is doubtless so. 

Now' Avhat is the character of the mucus wliieh we have seen 
to be developed in definite q\iantity outside and around the cell- 
W'all ? That it is not a mere cluunical solution of starch w^ould 
appear evident from its persistence w hen mounted for tin; micro¬ 
scope in water and oth(T fluids. Its toughness and elasticity, 
the readiness with which it allows water to permeate it, and its 
recovering its original form and consistence u])on being moistened 
after desiccatioTi, seem to w arrant the belief that it possesses an 
organized form of the same mechanical properties as sponge; and 
if wc could resolve it under the microscope into its ultimate 
structure, wc should probably find that its texture would be best 
expressed by the term spongy ; though 1 would ]iot wish it to be 
supposed I believe it to have the complicattul structure of real 
sponge, but to consist rather of a mat of delicate fibres. 

And as, in viewing a series of Alga;, a transition may be ob¬ 
served from a mucous structure to one j)osscssing the external 
characters if not the functions of ccll-rnembraiic; it may be fairly 
inferred that cell-membranc is of a very similar mechanical stnic- 
turc, and we should perhaps not be far from a right definition in 
applying to it the term/<?//, as indicating its real characters. 

After duly wreighing the foregoing phsenomena and others of 
a similar character^ I have arrived at the conviction that the cell- 
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membrane is quite a subordinate part of the living structure; 
that its functions are of a purely physical character; that its 
principal office is to protect, locate bt isolate the matter it con¬ 
tains ; and that any vitality it possesses is derived from the pre¬ 
sence within it of its cndochrome. Iliere are, however, a few 
phasnomena which at first sight would appear to militate against 
the opinion I have advanced; I mean the contractility of certain 
membranes, and the movement of ciliary appendages belonging 
to others. It is very certain, that during the vital processes which 
arc going on in the interior of the cell, considerable chemical 
changes are taking place; and these must of necessity give rise 
to an elimination of electrical currents. The presence of such 
currents would, I think, be sufficient to account for the rhythmical 
movement of cilia, as well as for the contraction of membranes of 
certain mechanical structure. 

T would ask whether these electrical currents may not give rise 
to the formation of the mucus surrounding the cell, and deter¬ 
mine its character and extent; whether, too, the ])roduction of 
cell-membrane may not occur under a similar infiuence; and 
whether this would not be the easiest solution of the problem of 
how the cell is increased in size f viz. that a formation of cell- 
membrane takes place within the range of these currents, whilst 
absoiption occurs within or without it. On this principle, too, we 
can better understand tlic process of the fissiparous division of 
cells; the cndochrome becoming divided into two portions, two 
centres of electrical force are originated, and each of these giving 
rise to a set of currents, two ccll-membranes are produced instead 
of the original one. The frequent occurrence of nests of regular 
crystals (not sand) in the substance of the mucous envelopes of 
such freshwater genera as Batrachoejiermum, C/uetopkora and 
Mononnia, would seem to afford positive proof that electrical cm*- 
rents exist there. 

These view^s, if correct, would of coufse apply to animal as well 
as vegetable organisms, and we should be under the necessity of 
considering the entire membranous or solid portion of the animal 
as of a subordinate character to the fluids contained in its cells, 
and merely as an instrument acting in prompt obedience and con¬ 
formity to the changes taking place in these fluids. 

But treating the subject of the functions of the ccll-membranc 
in a chemical point of view, we know that considerable che¬ 
mical changes arc taking place during the processes of assimila¬ 
tion, secretion, elaboration, &c.; that these are essentially che¬ 
mical phasnometia. Are we to look to an organ of such a low 
chemical constitution as cell-membrane as likely to give origin 
or the initiative to these important changes f I cannot believe 
such can be the fhet, but that the organ or substance Which gives 
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a start, as it were, to these phienoracna, will be found to be one in 
which rapid chemical change is taking place; one, which, iindcT 
the influence of light, &c. acting upon substances brought into 
contact with it, brings about a change in these; these changes 
again reacting upon itself. T cannot help believing that such will 
prove to be the explanation of the various phjcnoinena of animal 
and vegetable growth. On a chemical difference in the consti¬ 
tution of this primary organ,—a difference not likely ever to be 
appreciable by chemists, any more than microscopists will ever 
be able to discern the ultimate atoms of bodies,—may possibly 
depend the endless variety of forms put on by organic nature?. 
From a germ of great external similarity they all alike originate, 
but that these germs arc not really alike, is shown by their sub- 
sccjuent behaviour. Th(?y have diffc'.rcnt properties : docs not this 
imjdy a different constitution ? a different chemical constitution ? 

This view may be supposed by some to involve a belief that a 
living organism may owe its origin to mere ))hysical eircum- 
stance.; to an accidental chemical combination; but the very 
laws of chemistry would suffice to negative such a i)ropo8ition— 
laws which would prove the impossibility of an adventitious pro¬ 
duction of such a combination as must be conceived to exist in 
the primary structure of a living organism. Tlic views 1 advance 
would rather lurnish an argum(?iit in favour of the necessity of 
there being a First Great Cause, and should raise our ideas of the 
glorious power of tlic Creator, who by tin? employment of one 
simple law could raise up such an intiiiito variety of beautiful and 
interesting forms as living iiatm*c presents to our view. 


IV .—Descriptions of some apparently new species of Orthoptcrovs 
and Homopterous Insects. Ity An vm Wn i te, M. K.S., Assistant 
in the Zoological Department of the British Musi?uin. 

[With a Plate.] 

Order OIlTHOPTEllA. 

Family Locustid^. 

Genus Acanthodis, Serv. 

Lomsta [Acantlwdis) imperialism White. PI. I. f. 1. Head yel¬ 
low in front, the rest brown. Body of a deep brownish black, 
shaded with lighter browm below. Thorax nearly as wide as long, 
comparatively smooth, yellowish green. Elytra somewhat bulging 
at the base, black and broum, with from three to six small yel¬ 
lowish green subtriangular spots on the outer edge, the greater 
part of inner mai*giu of a most boautiful graen, with three large 
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angled branches generally reaching the large middle nerve, the 
outside edges of the green parts fading sometimes to white; there 
are some black transverse marks near the base of the elytra. 
Wings black, most elegantly marked with many short very pale 
bluish green abbreviated transverse lines, some of these angled; 
on the anterior edge arc two or three faint whitish spots; the 
femora of middle legs and the femora and tibiae of hind legs arc 
green, in some specimens of a ycllowisli brown; tarsi and fore 
legs blackish brown; ovipositor yellow, tinged w'ith brown at the 
end. 

Expanse of wings 4 inches 6 lines. Length from head to end 
of ovipositor 2 inches 9 lines. Length of antennae 4 inches 8 lines 
at least. 

Bab, Silhet, E. Indies. 

The legs arc not spiny, and much resemble those of the Lo- 
custa Nova Hollandia, l)e llaan, Verb. Nat. Gcsch. t. 19. f. 4. 

This species, so remarkable for its fine colouring and marking, 
would appear to be far from rare in Silhet, a country whieli would 
seem one of the chief seats of the Locusfida. In the British 
Museum is an nxovmoui^ Psei/J(>]}hyllm from that country, which 
I have called Pscudopht/llus Titan, The elytra green, somewhat 
veined with yellow; near the base there are two small ocelli ring(‘d 
wdth green, reddish and brown; the wings arc cl(‘ar and veiiuid 
with green ; the thorax has somewhat s( iTato-8j)inose (‘dges, e\c('[)t 
immediately in front; on tlic middle of its dorsal suiface are. many 
short thickish spines, and two deepish transverse grooves ; the 
middle and hind legs are vei’y strongly s])ined, the fore ones 
less so. 

Expanse of wings 8 inches 6 lines; of the i*lytra at least 9 inches; 
the neuration of the wings and other characters may entitle it to 
generic distinction. 

IIOMOPTERA. 

Aphana, Guerin. 

Aphana Confucius, White. Elytra of a light brownish ochre, 
thickly sprinkled with black dots and small marks, irregular in 
size ; black dots on the anterior margin; a small whitish spot on 
the posterior margin near the end. Wings oehrey orange, deep 
red, close to the body, largely tipped at the end with black, the 
posterior margin edged narrowly with dusky, twelve to fouiieen 
black spots on that part of the wing next the. body, a few pale 
spots on the other oehrey-coloured part. Tibia; of fore and mid¬ 
dle legs blackish, with two pale rings; hind legs palish yellow, 
the tibiae on the outside with five spines. Head and thorax 
brownish ochre. Abdomen above vennilion-red. 

Expanse ot elytra 1 inch 8^ lines. 
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Hah. China. In the collection of the British Muscinn ; sent 
by the late George Tradescant Lay, Esq. 

This very prettily marked sjieeies is in the same section w ith 
ui. variegata, Guerin, and A, aUnnaria, Fabr., to both of wdiicli, 
but especially to the former, it is allied. 

Paralystra, White. 

A very marked genus not far removed from CahjploproctuSy 
Spinola (Ann. Soc. JfcJnt. Paris, viii. p. 269); but it differs from 
that ill the much larger size of the terminal abdominal plate, 
which is longitudinally three-keeled above, in the margin of the 
head aliovo the eyes being elevated and pointed behind, the eyes 
in some views almost eone(*alc‘d by this margin; the vertex is 
more or less holhnved out; the thorax projects in front, and be¬ 
hind is sinualed ; the sides of the dorsal ]>art are raised; on each 
side of the ba(‘k there is a de(‘j) depression. The elytra on the 
fore margin differ from the elytra in Lj/stra and (Jnlgptoproclus 
in being rounded and then slightly sinuated beyond the middle, 
as well as in being dilfenuitly reticulated; the veins of the wings 
more nearly ap])roach those of the gt‘nus Lt/sira tlian Calypto- 
proctusy thev(‘ins (»f uhieh are more reticulated. 

Varahfstra Enmia, M’hite. PI. 1. f. 2. Elytra of a very pale 
ochrey gray, transversely MTimculated and delicately lined with 
black; base darkish green, as is an indistinct band close to the 
base. Wings ])ale bluish white, with some greenish longitudinal 
baud-like marks near the base,, contrasting well with the nerves, 
which are of a deep blackish brown, and have th(‘ sides at flic 
base tinged with brown. The head and thorax are of a mixed 
gray, ochrey broun and green colour; there are two small tufts 
wdth greenisli-tijiped filaments, one on each side of mctathoracic 
segment (?) above; the abdominal jilate is for the most part of a 
fine rich orange-yellow. 

Expanse of elytra 3.] inches. 

Hah. Brazil (found in tin* street of Para). In the British Mu¬ 
seum, to which it was jiresentcd by Mr. and Sirs. J. P. George 
Smith of Livei*pool, with very many other rare and new insects 
collected during their residence in Brazil; the s])ccific name is 
given in compliment to Mrs. Smith, as a trilling testimony of the 
estimation in which I hold her discernment as a naturalist. 

PcEciLOPTERA, Latr. 

Pcecilopitera Maria, White. PI. I. f. 3. Of a very delicate white 
colour, with a roundish red wax-like spot not far from the base of 
elytra, an iiitciTupted somewhat cunTd narrow black line running 
across the wing, not reaching the fore margin; behind it and not 
far from the end of inner margin there is a short narrow black 
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line; the elytra more or less powdered with a waxy secretion; the 
W'ing white, somewhat hyaline; head, thorax, body and femora 
very pale yellow; the antenna) and tibia) blackish; large tuft of 
white waxy spongc-like matter at the end of body. 

Expanse of elytra about 1 inch and 4 lines. Brit. Mus. 

Hah. India (Silhet). In some specimens the red mark on the 
elytra is nearly obsolete, and the transverse black line is quite 
obsolete anteriorly. 

Pwciloptei'a [Flntida) tricolor^ White. Elytra pale green; an¬ 
terior margin, csj)ccially at the base, reddish, the colour gra¬ 
dually verging into green; a few white powdery dots on the basal 
half, the under side washed with white. Wing white, somewhat 
powdered, the veins, especially at the base, greenish. Body and 
legs pale green. 

Expanse of elytra about 1 inch 11 linos. 

Hab. India (Silhet). 

The front edge of wings near the base has a prominent angle, 
followed by a sinuation. 

June 1840. 


V .—Reimris on certain Genera belonging to the Class Pallio- 
brnnehiata. By William King, Curator of the Museum of 
the Natural History Society of Northumberland, Durham and 
Ncwcastlc-upon-Tync. 

Tite greatest discordancy of opinion has for some time prevailed 
with regard to the nomenclature and value of certain generic 
groups of the ralliobranchiate or Brachioiiodous molluaks. A 
fcw years since, many palieontologists united such shells as Lep- 
tana rugosa and ProducUis Martini in one grouj), to which they 
gave the latter generic name: J. Dc C. Sowerby * and Professor 
Phillipst recognise the same association; but they discard the 
teirni Producius and adopt that of Leptana : M. Bronn in the 
* Letheea Geognostica * agrees to the same union, but he rejc'cts 
both names, and uses that of Strophomena. M. de Verncuil 
groups Terebratula sacculus, Spirifer ambiguus and Atrypa reti¬ 
cularis in one gcxmR^Tcrehratula% ; J. Dc C. Sowerby would be 
disposed to make two genera of them; while Professor Phillips 
would have little hesitation in separating them into three. Bronn 
unites Orthis tesiudinaria and Spirifer speciosus under the genus 
Trigonotreta. Conrad and other American writers reject the ge¬ 
neric natne, which on this side of the Atlantic is applied to such 
shells as Leptana rugosa and L. euglypha^ and adopt for the 
same that of Strophomena. And Mr* M^Coy has been led to im- 

* Silurian System, &c. f Palseozoic Fossils of Cornwall, &c. 

I Russia in Europe. 
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pose a new generic nomenclature in several eases where there arc 
already too many synonyms. 

But although this state of things exists, there is every reason 
for believing, trom the ])rogress which fossil coiichology lias made 
of late, that it is gradually passing to a termination: thus Pro¬ 
fessor Phillips has happily pro])os(‘d Ilypothyris for an extensive 
division of shells w'hich have long comjdicated the genus TerC’ 
hratula. Von Bueh* and a few others have judiciously restricted 
Productus to those shells agreeing with the one (P. Martini) 
which Mr. James Sowerby considered as typical of the genus. 
M^Coy has succeeded in establishing the genus Martinia for a 
number of forms that have been suocessi\elY, but never satisAic- 
torily placed in Terehratula, Atnjpn and Spirifer. Koninck has 
skilfully cleared up Piseher de Waldheiui\s genus Vhonetes, Ver- 
neuil, besides considerably advancing our knowledgti of every 

I iahcozoic genus of the class, has clearly shown that the Orthises 
lave no congeneric relationship to certain recent and tertiary 
Terebratulas as supposed by Philipj)i and others. And J. l)e C. 
Sowerby has done much towards unravelling the genus Atrypn, 
In drawing up the remarks contained in this pa])er, though it 
is certain that many errors will be C()muiitt(*d by myself, yet 1 
hope to contribute something towards elucidating a subject in¬ 
volving many difficulties. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to state*, that as re¬ 
gards th(* nomenclature of the various genera to bo alluded to, it 
is my intention to give j)refercnce to those names which are the 
earliest on record, however much the groups to which they w ere 
originally ajiplied have been divid<*d or enlarged, and provided 
they are not decidedly objectionable : it w ill therefore be at once 
understood, that 1 intend Jidopting the names Terehratuh, Pro- 
duciuSi Spirifcr\, Pen tamer us, Strophoniena, Lepfeena, Atrypa, 
Chonetes, &c. in preference to their substitutes Epithyris, Trigo- 
notretn, Delthyris, Cyrtia, C/eiothyris, Athyris, Loptagonia, &c. 

Having made thes() preliminary observations, I now^ proceed to 
give a synopsis of the various genera composing the class Pallia- 
branchiata as far as I think is warranted by our j)rt*sent know¬ 
ledge of the subject, after wdiich I shall commence with my pro¬ 
posed remarks on certain of these genera. 

* Abliandlungen :lcr Kbniglichcn Akadi mic dcr Wisscnsehaflcn zu Ber¬ 
lin, 1841. 

t In the * (icology of Russia ’ (voU ii. p. 40) M. Verneuil states that M. 
Fischer had the honour of being the first to separate from the Terebratulas, 
under the name Choristites, the shells which arc now called Spirifers. The 
genus Spiri/er was proposed in 1815, but ChorislUes docs not appear to have 
been published prior to 1825. 
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Synoptical Table of the Genera composing the Class Pallio- 
branchiata. 

Families, Genera. Characteristic Species. 


Obolidre . Obolus, Eichtv . 

Lingulidic. Lingula, Drug . 

OrbiciiUdie ... Orbicula, Lam .. 

Cruniuhc . Crania, Jielz . 


Sipbonotreta, Vern. 

Calceolidic ... (’alccola, Latn . 

Stvoplioincnida; Strophomena, Raf, 

Or this, Dalm . 

Leptfriia, Dalm. .. 

Chonetcs, Fisck, .. 
Productidsc ... Productiis, Sow. .. 

Strophalosia, nobis*, 
Tevebratulidaj Twi-cbratula, Lwyd. 

llypotbyris, Phill.^ 


Pcntamcrus, Sow... 

Camcrophoria, nob. 

Uncites, Defr . 

Spiriferidte .. Spirifer, Sow . 


Apollinis, Ingricus, &c. 
nnatina, Lcwisi, antiqtia, &c. 
lamcllosa, Buchii, &c. 
anomala, Mull. ; spinulosa, striata, 
antiqiiissimn, immmulus, anti- 
qua, costata, &c. 
iinguiculata, verrucosa, 
satidalina. 

rugosa, Raf; alternata, oblonga, 
euglypha, Dutertrii, Onrulensis, 
transvcrsalis, Hiimboldti, im¬ 
brex, Fischeri, lepis, soricea, na- 
suta. 

Pecten, oximia, crenistria, resupi- 
uata, Micliolini, adscendens, ano¬ 
mala, zonnta, calligranitna, se¬ 
nilis, Vcrncuili, scmicircularis, 
numeta, &c. 

rugosa, lUsiiig.; analoga, distorta, 
depressa; ?intermedia. A/*Cog; 
undiilata, nodulosa. 
sarcinulata, papilionacea, minuta, 
volva, M*Cog. 

Martini, giganteus, punctatus, cos¬ 
tatus, proboscideus, comoidcs, 
plicatilis, Nystianus. 
spinifera, nob. ; Morrisiana^ 7iob.; 
subaculeata, Afiirch.; borrescens, 
Fern.; productoidos, Murcfi.; 
? spinulosa; (ierardi, fiob.f drc. 
vitrea, saiigniiiea, Sowerbyi, Clii- 
lonsis, dorsata, Natalensis, caput- 
serpentis, rosea, truncata, sac- 
culus, hastata, orbicularis, ob- 
Jonga, digona, obovata, varia- 
bilis, Sow.; longirostris, &c. 
cuboides, anisodonta, pugnus, acu¬ 
minata, Mcyendorfi, Wilsoni, 
inconstans, plicatilis, psittacea, 
plcurodon, decussata, Voltzii, 
rostrata, excavata, obsoleta^ &c. 
Knigbtii, conchidium, las;vis, ga- 
Icatus, Bashkiricus, oblongus, 
borealis, 8tc. 

Schlotlieimi, .superstes, multipli- 
cata, nob.; globulina, Phill. 
Gryphus. 

cuspidatus, Mosquensis, spcciosus, 
heteroclitus, cheiropteryx, cris- 
tatus, Walcotti, trapezoidalis, 
cardiospermiformis, lynx, rotun- 
datus, planatus, trigoiialis, kc. 
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Families, Genera, Characteristic Species, 

Spiriferida^ ... Alrypn, Dnlm . reticularis, desquamata, prununi, 

{continued), tumida, ccmccfitricn, pectinifern, 


lainellosa, cxpaiisa, fiinbriutn, 
plaiioaulcata, llelinersenii, aiU' 
bigua, ? Mantia, ? serpentina, le 
pida, foiita, &c. 

Martinia, M^Coy ... glabra, rostrata, SchL not Zeiteti; 

liyalina, liiieata, Uevigata, strigo- 
ccpbaloides, pacbyrb\nebus, la- 
bclliim, &c. 

S<ngocoj»lialiia,7)#/r. Burtini, dorsalis, &c. 

Tbecideidae ... Theeidea, Dcfr, ... Mediterranea, vccnrvirostris, ra- 

diata, bippocrepis, bicroglyphica, 
&c. 

llcspecting the generic arrangement adopted in the foregoing 
table, it requires to be me ntioned that I do not claim any consi¬ 
deration for its being a natural one. My o])iuion is that no linear 
arrangement can represent the true relationship pervading the 
various genera of any class of animated nature. On this sub¬ 
ject 1 have elsewhere offered my views*, and it is my intention 
shoilly to extend the same to a classification of the mollusks 
under consideration. 

Athvpa, &c. 

Many paheontologists are evidently unwilling to recognise the 
genus Atrt/jjn : Dalinan its founder, as is often done, included in 
it some very different shells, iiaAirr/pn reticularis, A,yalcata and 
A, nucella, inasmuch as tlie first is furnished with a pair of spiral 
appendagestj the second ])Osscsscs the internal structure peculiar 
to the Pentaineruses, and the third does not appear to be distin¬ 
guishable from Hijpothyris ; it therefore follows that the genus 
requires to be considerably restricted. In this case wc must not 
overlook the species which Dalman first described, viz. Atrypa 
reticularis, Linn., as we are comjjellcd to consider it as the ty¬ 
pical one. 

As its founder includ(jd a variety of foniis in Atrypa, it is 
to be expected that others would err in the same manner; thus 
J. l)e C. Sowerbyt includes in it the lilose Spirifers of rhilli])s, 
and such shells as Terebratnla pugnus, Sow., &c., which belong to 
other genera, the former generally to Orthis and the latter to 
Hypothyris, Mr. Sowerby has however been more fortunate with 
such species as Spirifer expatisus, Phill., and >S. planosulcatus, 

• Vide Annala of Natural History, vol. xiv. pp. 271 and 272. 

f Defrance was the first to make known the presence of these appendages 
m Atrypa reticularis, {\\i\o Spirifer Sotverhyi A. reticularis^ in the 
‘ Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturcllcs,’ tome 50.) 1 have u specimen from 

the Eifel exhibiting the same appendages. 

t Mineral Conchology, No. lOS. 
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PliilL, since they agvee with the typical species of Atrypa in being 
furnished with spiral appendages. 

Without being aware that so important a part as the spiral 
characterized them, Dalman included in the genus his Atrypa 
tumida and A, pruimm^y both of which in external characters 
approximate the two species cited at the close of the last i)ara- 
graph. 

M. Verneuil, in merging Atrypa into Terebratula, has been in¬ 
fluenced by an opinion that few will now contend for: he sup¬ 
poses that the spirals found in the shell of the former are the 
same as the labial processes belonging to the mollusk of the lat¬ 
ter t, W'hereas they are merely the supj)orts of these processes, and 
therefore homologous with the internal armature of Terebratula. 
The figures which Mr. M'Coy has given of the spiral appendages 
of Spirifer, &c., in the ^ Synopsis of the Carboniferous Fossils of 
Ireland,^ p. 127 &c., clearly show that they are attached to the 
hinge of the imperforate valve, wdiich could not be the case if they 
had been the labial processes themselves. 

The armature of Terebratula and the spirals of Atrypa having 
been shown to serve the same oflicc, it may be maintained that 
this still shows the necessity of discarding the kvst genus. There 
would have been some grounds for this if Atrypa possessed an 
internal apparatus as variable as that of Tm^eb'atula, but consi¬ 
dering the constancy of form of the spiral appendages, and their 
persistency over an extensive number of shells (that is, the 
Atrypasin the present case) related to each other by affinity aud 
geological age, it is impossible to consider them otherwise than 
as constituting a character which separates the shells under con¬ 
sideration generically from the Tcrebratulas. 

Atrypa is distinguished from all the spirul-btaring genera by 
the general absence of an area | and the frequency of a foramen; 

* 1 have Swedish specimens of these species exhibiting the spiral ooils. 

f Geology of liussia, vol. ii. pp, 47, 48, &p. 

{ As several new terms arc used in this paper to express various parts of 
a Palliobranchiate shell, and as several old ones arc somewhat dirferently 
employed to what they arc in general, I embrace tlm present opportunity 
of entering into the following explanations;—Palliobranchiate shells gone- 
rally articulate by means of two teeth or candyleSj*' situated on the hinge 
of the foraminal or “ dorsal *’ valve, and a pair of dcpreasi4m8 or sachets ” 
excavated in the corresponding part of the ojjposite or “ rew/rn/" valve. 
The two plates seen in the rostral or umhonal cavity of the Spirifers, &c. 
have been described by Von Ihich as “les lainelles de soutien des dents,” 
because they are connected with or appear to support the condyles : the ex¬ 
pression may therefore be conveniently translated Into condyle platen,'* 
On the dorsal valve of SpH/er, Lepfana, Sirophomenat Thecideat Martinia^ 
&c., and in certain species of other genera, as Terebratula iruncala, Hypo- 
thyrls rostrata, &c., are to he seen two fiat spaces, one on the outer side of each 
of the condyles; these spaces constitute what is generally called tlu; area.*' 
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the last character is however vaiiable, even in tlic same species : 
thus some vai’ieties of Atnjpa reticularis from the Eifel have it 
apical and entire; otliers, subapical and entirci; others again have 
it apical and emarginatc ; and others, subapieal and emarginate; 
even some varieties have a well-defined area. Generally however 
the foramen is apical and emarginatc, being notched inferiorly 
by an open but concealed deltidium, as in Airypa conceniricoy A. 
lloissyi, A, peclinifera, A. prunum, A. tumida, &e. 

In all the dentigerous Palliohranclis, a triangular space intervenes between 
the condyles; this it is proposed to term the “ dvltidimn when open, as in 
certain 8piriter8,&c., it may he termed an *^ofjrn drUiditwi/* and when closed 
or ciealriKed, as often occurs, a “ cicairized dvUtdiuui it is “ vuncealed ** in 
the Atrypus generally, and in ccituin specie? of other genera, as PenUnnet us 
Kniyhtiif &c. (in consequence of being otvupied by the iimboiie of ibe ven¬ 
tral valve), and ^Uwpo^ed" in the Spirifers, Martiiiias, Orthi-^es, Lepttenas, 
Strophomenas, cS:c., and in certain species of other geneva, as Ptntamt'ruH 
rorivhidiifm, Airypa fcrila, &c. The part forming a cicatrized deltidium may 
be named the cicatrU." The umhone of the Tcrcbratulas is fiiinishcd with 
an ajierture whicli is generally teimed the ^^furamin y" it is apivuV when 
situated at the point of the beak {Terehrathla dorsuia^ and sub- 

apical** when jdaced below the jioint {Uypothyris) ; often it is notched in¬ 
feriorly by ail u])en deltidium, as in Airypa Kuissyi^ ^'c., in which case it is 
an ” emnrywale foramen when not in this slate it ih an “ mlire foramen 
in Terehratula dorsal a it is entire and apical," in J/apofft^rl\ obf^oUda 
** entire and subapical f in Jttypa /loisspi and Ter t brat ala caput-serpent is 
** emaryinale and npieal" and in Ilypollti/ris psilfatu a *• emarymate and sub- 
apical " 'I’lie distinclioii hetwcLii a foiameu and a dcUidiuin is necessary, 
as the former in all cfti«c^ 8evvi*d as a passage for the pedicle; but the latter, 
as in some Spirifers, /fypotfiyrh cjccuvata, Pentumerus conihidUwij iS.c. 
(which ha^e an open deUulium), only occasionally answ’ercd this purjKiso: 
when it was neecs'ary f<»r a shell witli a cicatrized deltid»uin to be attached 
by means of a pedicle, the cicatrix was perforated as examjiled in Spirifer 
helcraclilHS, Orlhu adsvendenSf $:€,: in LepUena, allhough tlie deltidium is 
open, it could not sciveasa passage for the pedicle in coiisequeiu e of being 
completely occupied by a prominency situ.iled on the hinge of the vential 
valve. The condyle sockets are often hounded iiuvardly by a lidge or well 
(hence the name “ Aoc^-r/-«««//'^)'w!iicb is occa.sionally piolonged into the 
cavity of the shell under the form of a plate, as in Orthis eximia, SlC, ; to 
di.stinguish tlic two resulting plates from those of the dorsal valve, it will he 
convenient to name them sov/,ct~plales." ilebities being ocenhionally pro¬ 
longed, the socket-walls are generally expanded laterally under a hiiuellar 
form; occasionally those lateral expansions remain separated (Terehratula 
variahilis), but in general they are connate { 7 m7;ro/M/rt dorsata, J/ypol/tytis 
rostraia, iVc.) and form a single plate; as this jdute generally serves as the 
base of tlu* “ crura of the loop ” (Owen), it is proposed to term it the “ c/ nral 
base/* it is *U'oucare ** in Tcrebratulu dorsafa, in Uypothyris 7 oj- 

trala, and divided** iw Terehratula vuriabilis. 'I’he crural base is often 
supported by a platu extending along the inedio-Iongiludiual line of the 
shell; the dorsal valve occasionally posscHses a similarly situated plate: both 
may be termed individually a mesial plate " Caw must be taken not to 
confound the socket-plates with two ridges to bo seen diverging from the 
centre of the hinge anil traversing the muscular impressions in certain shells 
(Orthis P^erneuiliy &c,): these appear to have been produced by tw'o large 
retsels belonging to thn vaacuiar system of the luollusk. 
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In the synoptical table the genera Spiri/er, Martma, Atrypa 
and Strigocephalus are grouped under the family Spiriferidee. By 
restricting the family to these genera, I am led to believe that no 
point is involved that can in any respect embarrass a natural 
classification of the great class to which it belongs; at the same 
time, there is little doubt that it forms a remarkably homogeneous 
group, inasnmcli as its species, there is every reason for supposing, 
were tenanted by a mollusk fiimished with labial processes that 
were immovably fixed to a pair of spirally folded supports. This 
character of the labial processes is fully warranted by the recent 
Terebratulas, in which the same parts are immovably fixed to a 
more or less complicated loop. The spiral form of the labial pro¬ 
cesses, their immobility, and their spirally folded supports, arc 
characters which eminently distinguish Spiriferida from every 
other Palliobranchiate family. 

The spiral-bearing shells are found under so many diflerent 
forms as to have induced some to arrange them under a number 
of genera, but I am led to believe that the principal part of 
them are inadmissible, having been founded on characters highly 
fugacious, or transitional, and proposed without a due consider¬ 
ation of the claims of previous writers : thus Ctjrtia was not only 
based on a highly mutable character, but it was anticipated by 
Spirifer, the typical species of which (S, cuspidatm) possesses the 
same characters as Ci/rtta trapezoidalis —the type of Dalman’s 
genus. Delthyris and Trigonotreia are equally inadmissible on 
the same grounds. BrachgthyriSy M'Coy, has been anticipated 
by Ckoristites, Fischer, which is founded on too transitional a 
character. Actinoconc/ius, M^Coy, if admitted, would render ne- 
ccssaiy the separation into so many genera, of such shells as Atnjpa 
planosulcatUy A, pectinifera, A. Jimbriata, A, lioissyiy A. reticu^ 
laris and A. aspera, because their marginal plates arc severally 
planosulcatcd, pectinated, fimbriate, setigerous, flounced, &c. 
And as regards Athyris, APCoy, and Cleiothyris, Fhill., they have 
been anticipated by Atrypa, whose name, notwithstanding its 
being in several cases a misnomer, ought not on that account I 
conceive to be now discarded. Certain objections might be urged 
against the genus Martinia of M^Coy, but tluy do not appear to 
be sufficiently strong to prevent its adoption; by its possessing 
an area and an exposed deltidium, Martinia may be readily di¬ 
stinguished from Atrypa —the genus with which it stands the 
most chance of being confounded. Reticularia, M^Coy, does not 
appear to possess characters sufficient to warrant its separatit)n 
from Martinia, 


Tcrebratula and Hypothyris. 

Mr. James Sowerby was the first to draw a distinction between 
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the smooth and the plicated Terebratulas*. Afterwards M. von 
Buch^ in his memoir ^ Uber die Terebrateln,^ on account of the 
same difference, divided them into the two divisions Plicata ” 
and Non-plicaiaP Still later. Professor Philli])s, in his ^ Pa- 
lieozoic Fossils of Cornwall,^ &c., elevated the Tercbratulas to the 
rank of a family under the name Cyclothyridte, which includes 
two genera, Epithyris and Hypothyris, the former having the 
" beak truncate, perforate,^^ and the latter the beak acute, the 
perforation below it IJypotliyris agrees with tlie ])licated and 
Epithyris with the non-plicated divisions of Sowerby and Von 
Buch. More recently, Mr. M‘Coy, in tlie ‘ Syno])sis of the Moun¬ 
tain Limestone Fossils of Ireland,^ has divided the family 7We- 
bratuliflfP into five genera, Atrypa, Snniluna, DelfhyridfPa, Cyclo- 
thyris and Terebratula : tlie last two only merit our attention at 
present, as tht‘y eoiTi‘s[)ond with the g(‘nera j)ro])osed by Professor 
Pliillij)s. In the same year that Mr. McCoy's obs(‘rvations ap¬ 
peared, Or. Cai^ieriter, at the ^'ork Meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, read a report On the Microscopic Structure of Shells, 
in which the Tercbratulas are dividend into two sections, the 
" perforated and tin; non-perforated,’^ that is^ with rvforawe to 
the arrangement of the tissites composing the shell : these sections 
are also in exact corr(*s])ondenee witli tin; two divisions under 

considerationt. 

It will now be evident that the Tcn'bratulas, from the year 
(1815) in which Mr. »l. Smverby's views a])peared to the jirescnt 
pc'riod, have been gronjied under two leading divisions, and that 
these divisions have been ]>rop()sed w’ith reference to three sets of 
characters totally distinct from each other: a stronger j)roof of 
the necessity of elevating them to the rank of genera cannot be 
required. 

Before ])roceeding further, it will be necessary to make a few 
remarks on the names which have been proposed for the two 
genera so clearly established. If we agree to those of Professor 
Phillips, the old name 'rerebratula\s][\ be expunged from concho- 
logy: this 1 am strongly disposed to think will scarcely be sanc¬ 
tioned : I am therefore induced to prefer it to the proposed sub¬ 
stitute Epithyi'is, It is now difficult to say whether the name 
Terebratula was first applied to the smooth or the plicated spe- 

* Mineral CoiiclioJogy, vol. i. p. 189. 

t There seoiuK to be an error in Dr. Carpenter’s list of ** non-perforated ” 
species, as it contains Terebratula variubilis (of Sowerby, not of Schlolbeim 
I presume), which, judging of its form, &c., appears to belong to the perfo¬ 
rate division : this is in a great measure proved by the fact, that the same 
shell is represented in the illustrations with a poiforale tissue (vide Report 
of the British Association for 1814, plate 17. fig. 89). Has not a similar 
mistake occurred with Terebratula subrohmda ? 

Ann. if Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. D 
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cies, but as the former are those first described by Bruguierc, 
Lamarck and others, I am led to think that its retention for them 
will meet with general approval. Respecting the names i/jfpo- 
thyi'isy Phill., and Cyclothyns, M^Coy, for the plicated species, 
the Ibrincr having the priority ought to have the preference. 

My next object will be to attempt to define the limits of the 
genera Tervbratula and Ihjjiothyris. Besides the smoothness or 
plication of the valves, the apical or subapical position of the 
foramen, and the perforate or imperforate texture of the shell, 
there arc other characters which appear to be generally useful in 
distinguishing these genera; thus the species of Hyjtothyris may 
in general bo distinguished from those of Terebratula by the 
greater or less sinuosity of their frontal margins. In the synop¬ 
tical table, Terebratula psittacea is placed in Hypaihyrist from its 
possessing an acute apex, a subapical foramen, and an imperfo¬ 
rate shell-tissue: this species suggests the probable existence of 
other distinguishing characters; for example, in Hypothyris the 
internal apparatus may be simple, and the labial appendages of 
the niollusk attached only at their base: judging of existing Te- 
rebratulas, the latter are attached nearly throughout their entire 
length to a comjdicated apparatus. AVe are not yet in a position 
to urge these differences with any degree of certainty, particu¬ 
larly with respect to the labial jn’oecsscs, since, of the genus 
HypothynSy the aiiiuial of only a single species (//. psiiincea) is 
known; and as regards the a})])aratus, w^c are still but iiiipcrfe,ctly 
acquainted w ith its structure in the fossil species of either gtmcTa, 
In Hypothyris the armature appears to be exceedingly simple, 
consisting only of two disunited processes passing from the hinge 
of the imperforate valve into the cavity of the shell; but in 7m»- 
bratula these proci^sscs are united anteriorly, thereby forming a 
loop, which is more or less folded and coinplieatcd according to 
species*. Much care is required in ascertaining whether the dis¬ 
united processes and the loop are really distinguishing chai*acters 
in these genera, since in fossil specues the latter may be bi'oken in 
such a manner as simply to exhibit its tw^o (vwff, wdiich will then 
resemble the former. M. A^erneuil has evidently been misled by 
a circumstance of tins kind in representing Ter ebratula elonyata 
with disunited processest, as several specimens of this species in 
my collection clearly exhibit it furnished w itli a folded looj); and 
1 suspect that Mr. M^Coy has been similarly dct*eivcd in stating 

* Ill Terebratula dormia the loop is simply attached to the crurul base; 
in chilensis it is attached botli to the cnirul base and to the anterior part 
of the mesial jdate; in T. rosea it is only attached to the mesial plate. The 
apparatus of the last species explains the erect forked process seen in the 
centre of the ventral valve of T. natalensis, 

t (leology of Russia, vol. ii. 
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that Terebratula possesses two flat triangular laminse*.^^ 

Finding the loop in the existing Tcrebratulas in the Permian 
1\ elongaia g<)es far to prove that it is general in the genus. I 
have also seen it in the Jurassic Terebratula irilinenta collected 
in Glaizedalc, Yorkshire. 

As might be expected, there are se\ cral species which it is dif¬ 
ficult to place in their true genus; but where so many characters 
are available, some, or one at least, may be found to assist us. 
Ilypothijris decussata (T coarctata, Sow.), in consequence of having 
the beak truncate, perforate,'^ one would be disposed to place it 
in Terebratula ; but as Dr. Carpenter has ascertained that its shell- 
tissue does not exhibit any ])erf<nations, it has on that account 
been placed in Hypolhyris, Terrhratvla iruncaia has a subapical 
foramen, and therefore might be included in Ilypoihyris, but this 
is strongly ojqmsed by its possessing a looj) and by the texture 
of its shell. JJypothyris jisitlacea^ from the absence of decided 
]flications, would not have been thus generieally designated, but 
for its siibaj)ical foramen and imperforate shell-tissuet. Hypo- 
Ihyris Meyondorfi appears to have a truncate, perforate beak, but 
its dcc]) frontal sinus and its indisputable affinity (another ]>oint 
not to be overlooked) to H. ucumiaains anti H. puyuus, in which 
the foramen is subapical, are clearly in favour of tlic generic al¬ 
location adopted in the synojitical table. A few more* speeit s re- 
jnain to be noticed, viz. Tervbrahtla oblonya, T, orbicularia \\\\A the 
so-called T, rostrafa : all of them have the plieattHl character of 
llypothyris joined to the form usual to TerebnUuh ; but the api¬ 
cal foramen of T oblunya and T, oidncularis j)jxa e.s that they are 
true Tcrebratulas, while the siiba])ieal position of the foramen in 
T. rostruia shovws that it l)elongs to Hypothyris ; in th(‘ ease of 
two of these s])ecics this generic allocation is com])letely confiriiKul 
by the researches of Dr. Ciu’jMJiiter, who has ascertained that 71 
oblonga possesses a perforate and 71 rostrata an imiM*rforate shell- 
tissue. 

Ill sjieaking of the internal structure of Terebratula and Hy- 
2)othyriSf 1 have refrained from alluding to the two condyle plates 
to be seen in the rostral cavity of certain species, for this reason, 
that they are found in both genera, though not so frequently in 

• Synopsis of tlie Carboniferous Fossils of Ireland, p. 153. 

t JJypothyris psitlavea lias occasionally been suggested fo belong to 
jJtrypa ; by restricting this genus to the spiral-bearing shells included in it in 
the synopsis, Hypothyris psittacca will necessarily be excluded, 'i’be dif¬ 
ference between the mullusk pf the one and that of the other appears to have 
been considerable, since in Atrypa the labial appendages were in nil pro¬ 
bability completely attached to spind supports and therefore immobile; but 
in If. psittacca^ notwitbstuuding their spiral form, they undoiil.tedly possess 
considerable motion. [Vide Professor Owen’s Memoir on the Anatomy of 
the Brachiopoda, Zoological Transactions, vol. i. p. 150.] 
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the former as in the latter. They do not appear to have been 
noticed in any tertiary and recent Terebratuks: they are to be 
seen in Terebratida diffona, T. obovata and T. oblonga^ but are ab¬ 
sent in many others agreeing with them in geological age, froni 
which I am led to believe that they are only partially present in 
the secondary Tcrebratulas : they appear however to be general 
to the palaeozoic species. With some exceptions, as in certain cre¬ 
taceous and other species, the condyle plates arc to be found in 
all the HjT^othyrises living and extinct. 

In addition to those given in the synoptical table, the family 
Terebratulida has been made to include other genera, as Trigono- 
semusy ILom^yRynchora, Dalman, Magas, Sowerby, Pygope, Link, 
Delthyridieay M^Coy, Seniilunay &c. As I am not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with scconduiy species to pass an opinion on these 
groups, I will leave to others better qualified than myself the 
task of analysing them. The genus Setnilunay M‘Coy, I am 
strongly disposed to think is founded on young llypothyriscs. 

Strophomena and Lept.exa. 

It is now a generally received rule that " the name originally 
given by the founder of a gi*oup or the describer of a 8j)eeies 
should be pennanently retained to the exclusion of all subsetjuent 
synonyms*.^^ This is especially applicable to a group of Pallio- 
branens next to be considered. 

Many years ago Rafinesque projioscd the germs Stropbometia: 
I do not know the exact time of its publication, but for a cer¬ 
tainty it w^as prv,Viously to 1825, as Blainville adopted it in his 
^ Manuel de Malacologic,^ published in that year. The genus is 
thus described by Blainville :—Coquille equilaterale, reguliere, 
subequivalvc; ayant une valve plate et Rautre uu jicu cxeavc^ ; 
articulation droite, transverse, offrant h droitc ct h gauche d^une 
subechancrure in&liane, un bourrekit pen considerable, ercn(‘ld 
ou dente transversalement; aucun indicc de support.^' The il¬ 
lustrative species {Strophomena rugosa, Raf.) figured in the ‘ Ma- 
lacologie ^ is evidently closely allied to and congeneric with Lip- 
teena altemata* 

Subsequently to Rafinesque, Dalman (in 1827) pro])osed a 
new genus under the name of Leptijena, in which he included tin; 
so-called L^teena rugosa, L. depressa, L, transversalis and L. eu- 
glypha, which have generally been considered to belong to the 
same genus as Strophomena rugosa. It is thus evident that the 
name Strophomena has the priority over that of Lejitana, which 
is the reason, it may be presumed, why so many continental and 

• Report on Zoological Nomenclature, Britiali Association Report for 
1842. * 
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Atucrican writers prefer Rafinesque’s to Dalinan’s. Be this as it 
may, it is not rny intention to adopt the one in ])refcrcnce to the 
other, as it is iny opinion that both nanuia can be advantageously 
retained. 

The genus Lejitanay as constructed by Dalinan, evidently in- 
eludes tAvo different groups of species, Leptfena d^rcssn and L. 
nigosa constituting the one, L, transrersalis and L, eughjpha the 
other. These were the only species known to Dahnan ; since his 
time several others of both divisions have be(‘n discovered. 

It is now difficult to say which species Rafint*s([ue eonsid(*red 
as typical of his genus ; f)ur only altcniati\e is then to ascertain 
the type of ])alinHn\s. The CMinnuittee to whose labours J have 
already been indebted, ‘^tate, that ‘^when autliors omit pointing 
out the type of the g<‘rms, it may still in many ease.s be eorr(‘Otly 
inferred that the first species mentioned on their list, if found 
accurately to agree with their d(‘liiiition, uas regarded by tlnun 
as the type*/^ As LepUpna rugosa answers in every respect to 
these terms, it follows that this species ought to be regarded as 
the type of the g<*nus; and considering the claims which Rafi- 
nes<[U(^'s name has to priority, we are to a certain extent war¬ 
ranted in applying t!u‘ name Strop/wmena to the group repre- 
senti‘d by Leptana fronsversalis and L. mghjphn +. 

It will now be necessary to point out the difference's lietween 
Lepf(ptia and ^trnphomena, Ihitli valves of Lrptann ar(‘ more or 
less w’rinkled transverstiy : when the shell is young tlu'V are Hat; 
aftenvards their frontal margin becoim's infieeted, whieJi is per¬ 
manent in tlie dorsal or deltidial valve, hut evam scent in the 
opposite one, as its front soon heroines aeutely detleeted or folded 
uj)on itself outwardly: by this means the frontal margins d(» not 
meet each other, as in the Tercbratulas, and as tliey at first 
affected, but the anterior part of the upper valve overlaps that of 
the under om^, the inner surface of the one facing that of the 
other at the same time. On the (ither hand, Sfrophomma has 
plain valves, that is with rc’ft'rence to the wrinkles, and it is 
in general regularly concavo-convex :J, tin' convi'xity usually 

* Report of the Rritisli Aysociatimi for 1812, p. 111. 
f If it cannt)t bo ascevtainoil \%hic!» species Rafines<jue considered as the 
type of Sfrophomena, the S, ruffftsa figured in Hlain\i!lc's * Malaeolopie’ 
oii^ht to be looked upon as the typical one; and in this case we are bound 
to adopt Rafinescpie's nnnic, inasmuch ns this species belongs to the group 
rc»prc.‘?ented by Lepftvna transwrsaUs and /-. cuyhjpha, 

J Strophomena and Orthis merge into each other by means of their flat 
species. Fischer de Waldheim, in proposing the genus Orihutvtcs, has evi¬ 
dently had in view some of these merging forms; hiii the fact of Dalmnn's 
typical species of Orthi* (O. pecten) being also apparently the type of 
Fischer's, the former genua necessarily falls to the ground. What is the 
genua Hipparionyx of Vanuxem? 
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answering to the deltidial valve*. There are one or two more 
differential characters which ought not to be overlooked in draw¬ 
ing up a diagnosis of these genera: for example, in Lepttena the 
dcltidiiim is open and wide at the base, but in Strophomena it is 
usually naiTow and cicatrized; and the hinge plates are often cre- 
nulated in the latter but generally smooth in the formerf. As 
regards internal characters, they appear to be more inconstant in 
Strophomena than mLepttena : StrophomenaDutertrii has the mus¬ 
cular fulcra of the ventral valve elevated, curving over the mesial 
plate and united, by w^hich means they form an arch-shaped pro¬ 
cess J ; w^hilc in S. deltoidea they are reduced to mere impressions; 
in 8, lepis the fulcra of both valves are slightly elevated, and re¬ 
semble those of Choyietes : certain species, as 8, transversaliSf 8. 
Humboldti and 8, oblongoy have lateral (? ovarian) spaces, one or 
more on each side of the mesial line, boimded by a prominent 
ridge, as occasionally seen, though less obviously, in (Jhonctes ; but 
in most of the genus there is no appearance of a bounding ridge; 
in general the vascular system has not left any impressions on the 
inner sm’face of the valves,—the exception, as far as 1 have been 
able to ascertain, occurs only in Strophomena lepis, which in this 
respect resembles the Leptjcnas generally. The very converse of 
this mutability of internal structure prevails in Leptana, the spe¬ 
cies of which are remarkable for the similarity of their muscular 
fulcra, for generally exhibiting impressions of the vascular system, 
and for the general absence of ovarian (?) bounding ridges. Some 
of the Leptsenas arrest our attention by their being foraminated; 
that is, besides possessing an open deltidium, they are furnished 
with a circular opening in their slightly prominent beak. I jms- 
sess several specimens of a species, apparently the same as Lep- 
iama analoga, from the carboniferous shales of Northumberland, 
exhibiting the foramen in a very obvious manner; whether it is 
general to the genus I cannot say. My Swedish specimens of 
heptema rugosa do not appear to possess this character, but it is 
seen in an allied species from the Eifel. Strophomena alternata 
possesses a similar opening, which is the only instance in this 
genus that has been made known §; but it docs not apj)carto be 

* 1 know of only one oxception, which obtains in Sfrophomcna eurjlypha : 
in this species the dcltidiul valve is the concave one. The like exception 
probably occurs in Or this, since O. crenislria and some other species nave 
the same valvo iilfccting tlie concave form. 

+ Leplcena nodulosa, Phillips, has crcniilutcd hinge plates, 

J This at least is the view I formed from a hasty examination of this sin¬ 
gular a]) 02 )hysis in a 8])ecimen belonging to the beautiful collection of Mr, 
W. A. Lewds of Wolverhampton. I have specimens of Producttis Martini 
and Leptimia analoga (?), in which the muscular fulcra are unusually ele¬ 
vated and curved over the mesial plate, but they do not coalesce as in Stro¬ 
phomena Ihttertrii, 

§ Geology of liussia, vol. ii. p. 225, &c. 
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situated as in hepteenny in the beak itself, but iu the a])cx of the 
cicatrix of the deltidium : in this respect Sirophomenn alternata 
corresponds with Or this anomala and Spirifer heteroclitus. The 
foramen in Leptcena analoga becomes closed in old individuals, as 
occasionally occurs in Tnebratula. 

It is highly in favour of there being a valid generic distinction 
between Strophomena and Leptemay when, out of a large numlicr 
of species at present known, there is little difficulty in placing 
them either in the one genus or the other. Though I am not 
aware of it being the case, it is iKWcrthelcss probable that species 
will yet be found rendering a generic allocation a matter of sonic 
difficulty. 

Previously to entering upon the next gem ra to be noticed, it 
will be necessary to make a few remarks on the muscular system 
of Tcrebratulay in order that the use of certain parts to be men¬ 
tioned hereafter may be properly understood. r\*om a specimen 
of Terchraiula dorsatOy at present before me, containing the entire 
muscular system desiccated, and freed of the visceral mass, I have 
drawn up the following details:—The rostral or umbonal cavity 
is occupi(‘d with a dense tibrous cylindrical body called ihi:pedicle : 
considering the convexity of the foraniinal valve as the upper side 
of the slicll, the inferior end of the pedicle fils into the foramen; 
wliile its superior end, which is somewhat flattened or dilated in 
the transverse direction of the shell, is situated at the entrance 
or anterior part of the rostral cavi^, to the surface of which it 
appears to be attached by means oi tendinous or membranous 
cliords,—the truncated extremity of the pedicle itself not being 
adherent. A little in advance of the ujipcr extremity of the pe¬ 
dicle, three pairs of muscles jiass off to different parts. The out¬ 
ermost pair (which consists of those muscles implanted nearest 
the lateral margins of the valve) passes at a alight angle into the 
upper part of the pedicle: within tlicse muscles, and somewhat 
in front of tliem, another ])air passes downwards (slightly con¬ 
verging at the same time), and becomes attached to a flattened 
prorniiicncy situated in the centre of the hinge of flic lower or 
imperforate valve. To distinguish these ])aira of muscles from 
each other, it will be necessary to name the former the superior 
pedicle mmclesy and the latter the cardinal mmdes* In close 
proximity to the superior end of tlie pedicle, and a little be¬ 
hind, and within the cardinal muscles, and therefore near the 
mcdio-longitudinal line of the shell, is situated the origin of 
the remaining pair, wffiich passes directly down to a little behind 
the centre of the ojiposite valve, each muscle at the same time 
becoming dichotomous in its inferior half; these may be termed 
the valvular muscles. Besides supporting the cardinals and the 
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valvulars, tlic imperforate valve affords attachment to other two 
muscles which pass upwards from the crural base (where each one 
is divided), and become inserted in the upper part of the pedicle: 
it is proposed to name these the inferior pedicle muscles. With 
one cxce[)tion, the foregoing description agrees with that given 
by Professor Owen in his memoir On the Anatomy of the 
Brachiopoda*,” in which it is stated, that the muscles which have 
been termed the valvulars pass into tlie upper part of the pedicle, 
—a statement whicli 1 am led to suspect may have arisen simply 
from the superior termination of these muscles in the specimens 
examined by this distinguished anatomist having been so close to 
the upper part of the pedicle as to appear as if attached to it. 

PiionucTUs, &c. 

An examination of a number of Palliobranchiatc fossils has con¬ 
vinced me that a muscular system similar to that of Terehratula 
dorsata characteriz(»d tlie genera Productus, Lepta^nUy Htrophumma y 
OrthiSy Spirifer and Chmetes, In the dcdtidial ()r corresponding 
valve of these shells, there are impressions answering to the six 
muscles w'hich have b(‘en described as passing from the same 
valve of Terehratula dorsata ; and in the opposite valve there are 
impressions corresponding to the four terminal divisions of the 
valvulars, and the hinge is generally furnished with a j>rominency 
w^hich has clearly served as a fulcrum for the cardinfilsf. It is 
necessary to mention that it is only in certain species of these 
genera that the muscular impressions can be made out; in general 
they arc eonlluciit, in which case it is difliicult to define tliemj. 
1 have not ye.t seen any ])ositive indication of impressions in 
these fossils answering to the two muscles passing from the cru¬ 
ral base to the upper part of the pedicle; 1 am strongly disjiosed 
how^cver to think that this does not arise from the absence of 
such muscles, but rather from their not having produced impres¬ 
sions strong enough to remain visible—a suj)position that cannot 
be objected to, considering how very faint the impressions of the 
inferior pedicle muscles are in Terehratula^, 

* Transactions of the Zoological Society of Loudon, vol. i. p. 151. 

f Those fossils which have no cardinal prominency, ns certain Orthises, 
Spirifers. &c., have nevertheless impressions in the centre of the hinge, 
wiiich clearly show that the cardinal muscles weie neither abrogated nor 
implanted elsewhere. ITypothyris psitiacea serves us an e.\ceptional case 
in another genus. 

J In a “ Monograph of the Invertebrate Fossils of the Magnesian Lime¬ 
stone of the County of Diirliam,” wdiich I ani ])repnring for publicatirm, a 
more detailed account will be given of the muscular system, &c. of most of the 
genera mentioned in the text, together with numerous illustrative figures. 

§ In Orthis Michelini the inferior pedicle muscles apjiear to have been 
attached to the socket-walls or socket-plates^ as their surface displays marks 
of mus&ular attachment. 
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The whole of the impressions noticed in the last paragra])h arc 
best seen in certain Productiiscs. The two large striated im¬ 
pressions on the convex valve of Prodvetus giganteiis 1 have satis- 
fled myself arc due to the superior pedicle muscles*. Within 
these, and on a flattened elevation, are situated four other im- 
])rcssions curiously ramifled; they are oftc'n confluent, but occa¬ 
sionally specimens exhibit them separated. Two of these irn- 
])ressiona (probably those situated anteriorly) I consider are due 
to the valvulars, and the other to the cardinals: the former 
muscles, according to this view, have n^^cessarily produced the 
ramified imj)r(‘ssions generally to be seen on the flat or opposite 
valvef* The tubercle on the centre of the hinge of the flat valve 
has coniinoTily been considered a tooth, but the imjiressions which 
it displays, and its agre<‘<ment in position with the cardinal pro¬ 
minency of Tercbratula dorsata, prove that it served as a iniisciilar 
fulci’um, and there is every reason to suppose that the cardinal 
muscles were attached to it J. M. Bouchard ('hanten^aux appears 

* 'fhe use of the so-called pedicle i><’onis to be twofold—to looor the shell 
to foiTi^u bodies, and to serve as a fulcnnn for certain nmscles. Jn the 
Slrophoinunas and Lepla'iias ^‘cneially, uwin^ to the deltidiuin being cica¬ 
trized, or occupied b} the base of the cardinal tubercle, the pedicle cun only 
have been used frir the latter pm pose; in S. nlfcruafa^ L. nnalof/ay 
wliicli have a foramen, it would answer both. 1'hc .same remark applies to 
the (Utilises (O. auomaia) and Spirifers (.V. t/efinjclifus, H'c .): as the del- 
tidiiim is often open in the last genus, it 8])pear8 to have ser\ed as a pas.«age 
for the pedicle. Pr(Jin the closing of the toranien in old individuals of many 
species of Terebraiuia {T. variabiliSf 7\ caruviiy fire.), Leptana (L»n}ta/oga)y 
Hitjmihyrh and other genera, it is evident that the pedicle was occasionally 
dispensed with in old age. In young Strigocephahises the pedicle passed 
through an open dellidium, as in many Spiiifers; in indixidnals inoic nd- 
vuiict‘d it passed throngh a eiicular apeitiire in the cicatrix of the deltidiuin 
(in which case it is an “entire, subapieal foramen,” resembling that of many 
Hypothvri.ses) ; in full-grown individuals the pedicle was di.spensed with, as 
the deltidiuin i.s completely cicatrized. M. Verncuil informs me that the del- 
tidiiim is exposed and open in young specimens of Peulamerus KnUjhfii] it 
is well known to he concealed in old ones: in another species of the same 
genus {P. conchidium) it is exposed and open. It will thus be evident, al¬ 
though neither foramen nor deltidiuin is to he seen in Proditctusy that this 
is no evidence of its having been without a pedicle mass. 

t The ramified impressions on the Uvo valves of Productus arc generally 
considered to have been produced by the viscera; nor was it until latel}^ 
and after seeing that the fibres of the muscles of Tervhratula dorsata had a 
ramified arrangement, that I could be induced to think otherwise. The 
stopper mu.scle of certain species of Anomia produce a similar ramified im¬ 
pression on the upper valve. 

J M. Verncuil, speaking of Produrfusy says, “ La valve ventrale possede 
une forte dent m^dianc, quclquefuis sinqdc, plus souvent bifurquee ou tri- 
furquee ii son extr6mite, ct representant les deux ou trois dents dcs Orf/iis 
et des Lepteena rdunics et soudees ensemble.” (Geology of Russia, vol. ii. 
p. 251.) This so-called tooth, with its bipartite or tripartite extremity, I 
iMivc never seen fitting into a correspondingly divided depression; therefore, 
irrespectively of the countcr-evidcnce given in the text, this fact alone is suf* 
ficient to prove that it is not an articulating instniment. 
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to be the only one whose view refers the tubercle to the office of 
a muscular fulcrum ; but he has fallen into an error in supposing 
that it supported the pedicle or muscle of attachment*. 

Before concluding this brief account of the internal characters 
of Producfiis, we must not overlook its mode of articulation^ nor 
the hvo crcsccnt-shajjcd bodies often seen on its flat valve. By 
some these crcscciit-shapcd bodies arc supposed to have been 
produced by certain muscles ; on the other hand, there arc many 
who think that they have been the supports of the labial processes. 
From the specimen of Productm comoidcs, which is ligured by 
Von Buch, exhibiting a pair of gyrated impressionst (the same 
are even more obviously displayed on one of my specimens of 
Prodtictm giganteus)^ I have no doubt that the mollusk of this 
g(*nus was furiiiahcd with spirally-folded labial appendages: I 
hope to be able however to show clearly in my monograph, that 
the crescent-shaped bodies did not support these appendages, 
but, on the contrary, tliat they were produced by the ovaries, 
llespecting the articulation of Producfits, 1 have long b(;cn con¬ 
vinced that it is effected without the ])rcscncc of iceth or condyles: 
by taking the tubercle or cardinal muscular support for an arti¬ 
culating instrument, many pakcontologists have described the 
Productuscs as dentigerous. I have now examined a number of 
species, and in everyone tlie hinge plate of the flat valve exhibits 
nothing but the cardinal muscular support •, while that of the 
opposite valve presents a straight continuous surface, only occa¬ 
sionally broken by a notch caused by the pressure of the part 
just mentioned J. 

[To be continued.] 


VI .—On Giiinania furcellata. By Gius. de Notaris§. 

The celebrated Professor Mcneghini, in his excellent work on 
Mediterranean and Dalmatian Algfc, has justly observed, that 
the commonest species arc often those whose peculiarities of in¬ 
ternal structure arc, in fact, least known, cither because they are 
supposed to have been already sufficiently illustrated, or because 
they are regarded, I might almost say, with contempt. Of this 
number, if I mistake not, is the Halymenia furcellata of Agardh, 
a species common enough on the coasts of England and western 
France and in some parts of the Mediterranean; and although 

• Aimalcs dos Sciences Naturelles, tome xviii. 

t Ueber Prodiictus odcr Lepteena. 

i Certain so-called Productuses arc known to be dentigerous, but these 
will be liereaflter shown to constitute another genus. 

$ Extracted from a paper entitled ** Sopra alcnne Alghe del mare Ligus- 
tico.'' Communicated by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. ® 
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the points which I have taken upon me to explain may have al¬ 
ready been partially noticed by others, they a])pear to me never¬ 
theless capable of further development and worthy of the renewed 
attention of algologists. 

Most important observations on this species have been given 
US by Agardh, Grevillc, Kiitzing and Montague, but although 
these authors have certainly illustrated in a masterly way the 
form of the frond and fruit, they have not explained the struc¬ 
ture with all those details which the present state of algology 
requires. 

The elder Agardh, in his ‘ Species Algarum ^ (voL ii. p. 212), 
showed that the frond of Hahjmenia furccllata consisted of two 
strata, the outer one incmbranaceo-fibroiis, the inner one more 
compact, united closely to tlie former by means of reticulated 
fibres, from which the fructification is produced, consisting of mi¬ 
nute punctiform tubercles, iiTCgularly scattered and placed be¬ 
neath the exterior membrane of the frond. From e duplici straio 
componitury exteriori membranacco fihroso; mcdullari compaciiori; 
utroque per fibras reticulatas conjunctu, Tubercula fructifera per 
tot am frondem irregvlaritcr sparsoy minuta ct punctifonnia sub 
membrana exteriori nidulantia. —Agardh, 1. c.» 

Grevillc, to whom algology owes so many happy innovations, in 
his ^ Algae Britannicac,^ pj). 163, 164, says: the fructification, in 
fact, consists of minute punctifotm globules of seeds imbedded ic- 
neath the rncmbranaceous coat of the frond, which is not perfo¬ 
rated by any orifice: substance (of the frond) gelatinous and mem- 
branaccovs, the cavity filled with a pellucid semifluid mass and a 
fine net work of delicate filaments as would naturally result from 
a cord of fine filaments covered wdth a membranaceous sheath 
independent of them. 

These definitions arc too diffuse and incomplete, and their in¬ 
sufficiency is immediately apparent if we contrast them witli the 
descriptions given a short time since by the celebrated I). Zanar- 
dini in his ‘Synopsis Algarum in Mari Adriatico hucusque dc- 
tectanim^ (Mcmoric della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 
seric 2. tom. iv. p. 124), and by Moiitagne in his most interest¬ 
ing Cryptogamic Flora of the Canaries (Ilistoire Naturellc d(\s 
lies Canaries, tom. iii. 2ndc partie, p. 162), who, availing himself 
of the particular characters of the fruit, which I believe he was 
the first to describe correctly, has proimsed to make this species 
a new genus under the name of Ginnania, 

The facts which Zanardini mentions would indeed have but 
slight connexion with the matter before us, having been suggested 
by the analysis of the frond of the variety cartilaginea from the 
Adriatic (Syn. Alg. &c. 1. c ), —which, according to the observa¬ 
tions and specimens with which Professor Mencghini has kindly 
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favoured me, must be referred to Nemostoma rficAo/owifl,—were it 
not that the error into which Zanardini was drawn in considering 
with Agardh (Spec. Alg. L c.) Nemostoma dichotoma as a variety 
of Ualymenia furccllatay proves the close analogy of structure 
which subsists between the two species in question, and this 
analogy is of itself sufficient to substantiate the inexactness above 
alleged. 

Neither, in the ^ Alga* Maris Mcditerranei ct Adriatici ^ (pp.95, 
96) has the celebrated J. Agardh described Halymenia with 
greatcT precision under the following characters:— Frons fills in’- 
terioribvs varie interte.'etis ve^'sus supmficiem in cellulas rotundatas 
avnstomosnntesj extus celbilamm granulosorum strato Siepe tectas 
nhmntihuSy constiiuta. Fructus duplex ? Fnvellidia infra stratum 
externum nidulantia^ frondis dissolutione elabentia (?) intra peri- 
sporium arctissime circumdans tenacissimamque congeiiem sjwra- 
rum. ohovafanm foventia. Sph^rrosporis .... Terms which are 
perhaps not quite applicable to all the species of the genus, and 
still less to our plant, which is scarcely at all indicated, besides 
which, a serious omission is to be imputed to him in not having 
noticed, perhaps deliberately, the observations published on the 
subject by Montague; and although 1 allow that he might 
not be able to adopt his views, yet at any rate he was bound 
to cite them, either to discuss their merits or show their in¬ 
consistency. 

Montague, as 1 said before, has described the structure of the 
fruit with great exactness, which really incloses nuclei composed 
of slender radiating sporiferous threads. Nuch^us e fills constat 
articulatis nvmerosissimis qvo(]UOVcrsum VTadiantibus in articulo 
quorum exiremo sporidium oblongum gignrtoideumve continetur. 
Membrana terwrrima tmuissirne punctulata, diaphana, ad maturi- 
totem, fructus massam filorum investit; but with regard to the frond, 
when he says— inius filamentis constans intricafis, hyalinis, e cel- 
lulis periphericis membrana corticalis, ut videtur^ oriundis, vel sal¬ 
tern ad easdem spectantilms —he cither knew not how to draw the 
characters, or has not expressed himself with the necessary clear¬ 
ness. 

Lastly, Kiitzingin his recent and admirable publication, ^ Phy- 
cographia Universalis,^ has also made Halymenia furcellata a new 
genus with the name of Myelomium, defined in the following 
terms:— Phycoma filiforme lubricum, dichotomwn, solidum, ex 
stratis tribus formatum, corticate crassiusculo suljparenchymaticOj 
intermedia laxefibroso, medio ex fibris parallelis longitudinalibus 
numerosis dense conjunctis compositis. Of the fruit no notice is 
taken. However censurable such slightly framed generic cha¬ 
racters may be from any one, it fills one with astonishment to see 
how some authors allow themselves to be governed by the mania 
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for multiplying genera, although they are unable to support them 
by characters of weight or based on sound principles. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Mediterranean species, 
the Livornian at least (as wx41 as the Algerine enumerated by the 
celebrated Montague in his Ciyptogamcs Alg6-ieimes, ^Annal, 
des Scienc. Natur.^ 2nde ser. tom. x. p.257, collected unquestion¬ 
ably by Roussel), is in all parts conformable to the oceanic spe¬ 
cies, of which 1 have often received splendid sj)ecimens from 
Lenormand, Godey and Auniet, for which reason 1 shall dispense 
with recalling their habits and forms. 1 will only remark that the 
frond and its divisions are perfectly cylindrical when first taken 
out of the water, but wuthcr when exposed to the air, and assume 
a ])rismatic triangular or quadrilateral figure, the angles of which 
are very prominent, the sides depressed and channeled. 

At first sight, under the microsco})c, one would say it w^as en¬ 
tirely composed of round elliptic or oval cells, whether isolated 
or ranged above one another in })arallel rows; but in vertical as 
w'ell as horizontal sections, the innumerable filaments which form 
the central ])art are easily detected: by taking small slices of the 
frond in the direction of its greatest diameter and putting them 
\inder the microscope, the mode of growth is at once apparent. 
They thus form a cord, or I might rather say a fascicle, which, 
like the mealy part of the thallus of some lichens, occupies the 
centre of the frond, extending even to the I’urthcvst divisions. In 
their course they arc repeatedly dichotomous and form two sets 
of branclujs, the one directed upwards, the other bent in a hori¬ 
zontal direction, so as to unite hy their clavate extremities, whicli 
are once or twice divergent and bifurcate, with the peripheric 
stratum of the frond. 

The form of the filaments is rather comj)resscd, the diameter 
being often unequal and slightly thickened at the commencement 
of each dichotomy and at their extremities, which inclose a co¬ 
loured substance, but are themselves diaphanous and completely 
colourless. In some of them I have been able to determine the 
presence of lateral branches of ^arious lengths descending in a 
winding course tow'ards the inferior ])art of the frond. 1 also 
thought I discovered in the filaments, more es])ecially in tlie 
points where they became bifurcate, traces of ])artitions; and I 
can declare, without hesitation, that the superficial cells, from 
which the walls of the frond spring, originate from the claviforni 
and divergent exti*emity of the centrifugal branches. I must not 
omit to rcmai’k, that the cells of the pcriplierical stratum do not 
all communicate directly with the horizontal threads; if 1 am not 
mistaken, those extremities, in w^hich constrictions frequently oc¬ 
cur in the form of articulations, may give rise to new cells, which 
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being afterwards compressed and ending together in the circum¬ 
ference of the frond assist in strengthening the superficies. 

The threads, bent in a horizontal direction, agree closely with 
the loosely fibrous intermediate stratum of the frond, of which 
Kiitzing speaks in his description. 

In short, the enlightened Zanardini, when speaking of his 
Halymenia furcellata cartilagineay has compared its elements to a 
grou]) of individuals like Callithamnion {Massa inde dimarutns 
hand inconsulio haberetur pluribus generis Callithamnii indivtduis 
comiituta, qu(e ila consey'vnntur atque coniexuntur ut quasi ma* 
juris implicationis foimam affectare vellent. Zanard. L c. p. 124), 
the principal threads of winch gathered together constitute the 
central part; the extremities of their ultimate branches diverging 
in a horizontal direction, the peripheric stratum. This notion, 
setting aside the many differences which separate gcncrically the 
vai'iety from the species, may not without truth be transferred 
on comparison from the one to the other. 

I have also said that the frond of Ginnania is something like 
the thallus of some lichens, because in many of the fruticulosc as 
well as the foliaceous species of this family, I have seen the fila¬ 
ments of the hypothallus often send out communicating branches 
into the gonimic stratum, from >vhose apices spring the vegetating 
cells or gonidia, bearing precisely the same relation as the super¬ 
ficial cells to the filaments which diverge horizontally in the frond 
as already described. 

The fruit, as I have already remaiked, arises more or less 
copiously, without any order, from the internal suj)erficies of tlic 
peripheric cellular stratum ; its form is spheroidal, without pe¬ 
dicels ; it is of a pale rose-colour, visible to the naked eye by 
transluccnce through the outer surface. Tlie walls of the. front! 
become thinner w^hcre they are in contact with the fruit, but have 
no perforations of any kind. When slightly pressed between the 
object-glasses, the fruit oixms at the top and emits one, two or 
more nuclei of a globular form, whose surface is his])id or echi- 
nulate. When divided with the point of a lancet they present a 
coni}>lete wood of short and delicate filaments, undivided, bifid or 
dichotomous, as if united into fascicles radiating from a common 
centre. These filamcmts arc cylindrical, slightly cluvate, and in¬ 
close one, two, or at most three nuclei of liquid endochrome, which 
is slightly olivaceous and separated by diaphanous inteiwals, in 
which I have not been able to trace any indication of dissepi¬ 
ments. 

I dare not assert whether the spores are formed by the succes¬ 
sive evolution of the undivided filaments or by the disarticulation 
and contemporaneous compression of the coloured nucleus con- 
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tained in them. The spores are obovatc, surrounded by a narrow 
pellucid border, coiitaininia: a subtle granular substance. The 
outer coat of the fruit or perisporiuiii which contains the above- 
described filamentous nuclei is formed of cells, somewhat largij, 
flaccid and elongated, adhering to the nicmbranaciious stratum, 
transparent and rose-coloured. 

I shall conclude by protesting that 1 do not wish to constitute 
myself the censor of others, but it appears to me that tlie cha¬ 
racters adopted by Kiitzing in the formation of the genus Mtjeh’^ 
mium arc rather too incoinjdete, and that the name of Ginnania, 
proposed anteriorly by the excellent Montague and 8uj)port(?d by 
the strongest arguments, will nevertheless be preferred at the pre¬ 
sent day, inasmueli as the caprices and ])artialities of autliors 
ought not to be sanctioned in contravention of the laws generally 
agreed on by botanists. 


\TI ,—Descriptions of fmr oppareni/t/ new Species of Longicorn 
Beetles in the Collection of the British Museum. By Adam 
Wn iTE, M.E.S,, Assistant in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum. 

[With a Plate.] 

Saiiothroceka, Jrhiie. 

Antennj2 with the first joint thick, and furnished at the end on 
the inside with a tuft of hairs; second joint very small, with one 
or two hairs; third to the seventh joints behind fringed uith 
longish hairs, the hairs on the third and fourth very thicMy dis¬ 
tributed and extending o\er a considerable part of tiie hind edge. 
Thorax almost as long as wide, the sides nearly parallel, some¬ 
what depressed above, with a short spine on each side. Sciitelhmi 
somewhat elongated, the sides parallel. lA‘gs with the femora 
compressed, especially above; th(‘tibiai much coinpnisscd, slender 
at the base, getting thicker towards the middle, and from that to 
the end wide, with the sides nearly parallel. Tarsi very wide. 
Elytra strongly angled, almost aculeated on the shoulders, rounded 
and simple at the end. 

This genus in the system comes close to Cerostenia, Dej., with 
which and Batocera it has some characters in coiumon. 

Tlic species is from Boi’nco, whence it was sent by Hugh Low, 
jun,, Esq., after whom I have named it. 

Sarothrocera Lowii, White. PI. I. f. 6. Of a rich brown, 
slightly tinged with ochraceous; the hairs on the auteimte are of 
a very dark brown or black; the scutcllum is of a pale yellow; 
the base of the elytra is finely vcrrucose above, the small warts 
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not extending to the middle^ but running further along the outer 
margin than they do towards the suture. 

Length 1 inch 8^ lines. Brit. Mus. 

Hah, Borneo. Hugh Low, jun., Esq. 

Plectrodera, Dej. 

Lamia {Plectrodera) quadntisniatory White. Elytra aculeate at 
the end, thickly covered with white scales, and with many scattered 
black impressed points over the upper surface; the base and 
shoulders with many small black wart-like points; each elytron 
with two longitudinal, widish ochraceous vittaj, running from the 
base and getting narrower towards the tip, where they are eva¬ 
nescent ; one of these is on the outer edge of elytron, the second 
between the middle and the suture; the edge of the tibiae behind 
and near the tip is clothed with short ochraceous hairs. 

Length 1 inch 7 or 8 lines. 

Hab, Guayaquil. British Museum. Presented by Dr. Joseph 
Hooker, R.N, 

A species closely allied to the Lamia vitiator, Pabr. Syst. 
Elcuth. ii. 297. 76, and figured by Olivier, t. 15. f. 104: the body 
in the new species is longer, and the elytra are aculcated at the 
end. The spines on tlie thorax arc not so thick as in the Pabri- 
cian species, and the tlirce black bands on the thorax are not so 
strongly marked; the head is differently marked; the ))rcsent 
species wants the wide black band, with a white spot in it on 
the vertex behind each eye; the abdomen has three or four ochrey 
band-like spots on each side. 

CoMPSosoMA, Serville, 

Compsosoma White. PI. I. f. 7. Black: head with a 

pinkish red band on each of the cheeks. Elytra pinkish red, base 
with a narrow black band hardly reaching the shoulders; there is 
a wider transverse black band between the base and the middle, 
with the margins of the band angled and sinuated, a black band 
about the middle, not reaching the side of the elytra; the suture 
lined with black, except at a point before the middle, where it is 
red; a black mark on each elytron not far from the tip. 

Length 6^ lines. Brit. Museum. 

Hab. Brazil (Para). Pound by J. P. George Smith, Esq., of 
Livcr])ool, and by him presented to the National Museum, with 
many other rare insects. The elytra are shorter and broader about 
the middle than in C. mutillarium, Serv.; C. perpulchrum^ Vigors, 
Zool. Joum. i. 418. t. 15. f. 9 {C, posticum^ Dej. Cat. 369), C. 
scutigemmy Vigors {concreiumy Dej. 369. Blanch. D^Orb. PAm. 
M^r. t. 22. f. 8), and 6*. notatum, Vigors, Zool. Joum, i. 417, 
t. 15. f. 8. The C. variegatum^ Serv., in form approaches more 
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closely to the EuspJuBrium purpureumy Newman, Ent. Mag, v. 298, 
which last seems to be the Compsosoma violaceum of Dej. 

Eucomatocera, White, 

Narrow: head, thorax and elytra nearly equal in width. An- 
tennre with the first joint the longest, second very small, third to 
seventh fringed behind with longish hairs; eighth, ninth and 
tenth joints short, with long tufts of hairs on each side. Eye 
small, round. Legs short. Mouth (destroyed in the specimen in 
the British Museum)-? 

Eucomatocera vittaUty White. PI. I. f. 4. Black, deeply punc¬ 
tured ; back of thorax with four pale longitudinal vittie, two of 
these are lateral and two central close to each other; each elytron 
has three pale vitt^TC reaching from the base to the tip, one on the 
suture, one on the outer edge, and the third nearer the outer edge 
than the suture, the last two being connected on the shoulder. 
Elytra with at least seven rows of coarsish j)unctures, tlie vittje 
filled with short, closely-placed light-coloured hairs. 

licngth 5^ lines. Brit. Museum. 

Hah, India. Prom the late Col. Whitehill^s collection. 

This pretty little longicorn beetle in general appearance is some¬ 
what like Hippopsis, Serv. and St. Parg. Ency. Meth. x. 336. In 
the antennae it somewhat approaches the curious genus Tetra- 
ylcnes, Newunan, Entomologist, 300 and 304, of wdiich a figure is 
subjoined, PI. I. f. 5 (Jl insignin ); this latter was brought from 
the Philippine Islands by the indefatigable Mr. Cuming. 


VIII.— Descriptions of the Mymarid®. Communicated by 
Francis Walker, Esq., F.L.S. 

The following descriptions arc, excepting a few additions, ex¬ 
tracted from MSS. kindly given to me by Mr. Haliday. The 
Mymmidee. were first noticed by him in the ^ Entomological Ma¬ 
gazine,^ vol. i. p. 341. 

rr. . * . Mymarid-e. 

i arm pentamen. 

Aiitennie feininae 11-articulata;. Abdomen petiolatuin... Ooctonus, 

Abdomen subscssile ... Lymtenon, 

Aiitonnsc feiniiim 9-articulata; . Litus, 

Antenna* feminse 8-articulatse. Abdomen subsessiie ... Arescon, 

Abdomen sessile . jilaplus. 

Tarsi tetrameri. 

Aiitennm feminm capitulo cxarticulato. 

Abdomen sessile... Anagrus, 

Abdomen subscssile. Autenme inari 12-articuIata* Anaphes, 
Antennoe mari la-articulatne Panthm, 
Abdomen petiolatiim. Alae quatuor, ulna lincari... CarnphraHus, 

ulna punctiformi Polynema, 

Ala? quasi bin®. Myviar. 

Antenn® femin® capitulo biarticulato .. Eustochas, 

Am. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. E 
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Generum Chabacterss, 

Ooctonus, Tarsi pentameri, antennas marl 13-, fem. 11'-articulatao; 
abdomen petiolatum ; aloe anticac vena trientali. 

Lymaenon (^Qoctonus, sect. ii. olim). Tarsi pentameri: jxntennae 
marl 13-, fem. 11-articulatic : abdomen subsessile : alse antiese vena 
tenuissima dimidiante. 

Arescon (Litus, sp. olim). Tarsi pentameri: antennae mori 13-, 
fem. 8-articulatae : abdomen subsessile: alae antioae vena tenuissima 
dimidiante. 

Lltus. Tarsi pentameri: antennae fem. 9-articulatee: abdomen 
sessile, segmento ferh unico amplissimo: alae angustissimac lougissimae. 

Alaptus, Tarsi pentameri ; antennae fem. 8^, uiari lO-articulatze: 
abdomen sessile segmentis subaequalibus: alas angustissimac lun- 
gissimac. 

Anagrus, Tarsi tetramcri; antennae marl 13-»fem. .O-articulatae : 
abdomen sessile, fem. acuminatum: alae angustac. 

Anaphes. Tarsi tetrameri; antennae mari 12-, fem. O-articulatae : 
abdomen subsessile ovatum. 

Panthus, Tarsi tetrameri: antennae mari 13-, fem, D-articulatae : 
abdomen subsessile*. 

Caraphractus. Tarsi tetrameri: antennae fem, 9-articulatDD seapo 
fusiformi: abdomen petiolatum segmento 2^ amplissimo : aim anticue 
ulna linear!. 

Polynema, Tarsi tetrameri r antenna' fem, D articulatae, mari 13- 
articulatsc scapo dilatuto corapresso; abdomen petiolatum: aim 
anticac vena brevissima capitata, 

Mymar, Tarsi tetrameri: antennae mari 13-, fern. 9-articuluta? 
scapo gracili caput exsuperante: abdomen petiolatum : alee antiem 
pctiolatac, postiem setacem abortivae. 

Jiusiochus. Tarsi tetrameri : antennae fem, 10-articulataj capitulo 
biarticulato; abdomen petiolatum : aim anticac ulna linear!. 

OOCTONUS. 

1. insignis, Fem. antennarum ca}>itulo oblongo : ^ lin. 

2. mlgatuBf Fem. antennarum capitulo ovato: alls completis, 
abdomine nigro : J lin. 

3. notatus, Fem. ut antea; abdomine rufo-piceo apicc nigro: -^lin. 

4. hemipterus, Fem, ut antea: alis abbreviatis: ^ lin. 

All these species are found in England and Ireland : O. notatus and 
O. hemipterus are perliaps only varieties of 0, vulgatus, 

I'here are two other genera winch are connected with the Myma^ 
rid(C, but Mr. Haliday thinks that they are more nearly allied to the 
Ckalcidltes, These genera. Dipara and Thysunus, arc described, the 
one in the ‘ Eiit. Magazine’ (i. 373, ii. 126), the other in the 
' Annals of Nat. Hist,’ (iv. 234). I am indebted to Mr. Haliday for 
the following remarks on Dipara, which has filiform palpi. It differs 
from Sphecomicrus by the more oblate head, with two impressions 
above the antennae, but not with the characteristic transverse line 

* Species sub hoc genus coiigestae vix satis congriumt, characterc arli- 
ficiali. 
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(of the Mymarida) ; by the palpi, wings, shorter legs, podeoii of the 
abdomen which is inserted higher than the hind coxae, the meta- 
thorax correspondingly shorter and not so sloping. On the whole, 
1 lay most stress on the palpi and wings as separating it from My- 
maridxe\ the other distinctions (exce])t of the head) being rather 
generic or specific.” Thysanus, the other genus, seems to connect 
lYichogramma, &c. with the Mymaridie, 

Lymjsnon. 

1. acuminatus (Walker MSS.). Niger: antennis basi et pedibus 
]nceo-pallidis: fern, abdomine elongate conico, terebra exerta. 

2. flavocinctus, 

3. pictus. Sulphureus: antennarum flagello capitis thoracisque 
signaturis anoque nigricantibus. 

4. Utoralis. Piceus: antennis basi, abdomine antice pedibusque 
sul])hurcis, his propartc infuscatis. 

5. fusvicornis. Nigro-piceus, antennis pedibusque piccis. 

L. lit oralis is very abundant in England and Ireland. It is darker 
than L. flavocinctus and paler than L.fuscicornis, but perhaps all 
three are varieties of one s])ccies. 

Arkscon. 

1. dimidiaius, Piceus ano concolore, antennis basi abdomine pe¬ 
dibusque lutcis; fere lin. 

'i'aken many years ago near Belfast; it has not since occurred. 

Litus. 

1. cynipspus, Niger capite thoraccqiie granulatis abdomine locvis- 
simo alis infumatis pedibus forruginosis : ^ lin. 

Var. C^apite thoraceque piccis. 

This species is common near London, and I have often found it 
on the windows of a greenhouse. 

Alaptus. 

1. minimus, Ferruginosus antennis ct pedibus pallidis, 

2. fusculus, Prieccdcnte major colorc obscurior antennis longio- 
ribus ? vix revera species distincta. 

These two seem to be only varieties of one species which is com¬ 
mon on windows near London. 

Anagrus. 

Mr. Haliday has described three species (alomus, incarnatus, and 
ustulatus) of this genus, in which he has noticed three other species 
(atricapillus, concinnus, and albiscapus), but I am unable to define 
them by good specific characters. Some of the species arc very 
abundant. 

Anafhks. 

I, fuscipennis, Niger alis fuscis antennarum basi )x:dibu8que 
piceo-pallid is, fern, antennarum articulis 4" et fi*’ subxqualibus: ^ lin* 
Common near London and in Ireland. 
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2. collinus, Fern. Antennarum articulis a 4P inde alternis mi- 
noribus. 

Found by Mr. Holiday on heath on a mountain. 

3. longicomis, Holiday MSS. A.fuscipenni affinis, antennU lon- 
gioribus (Walker). 

4. regulus. Holiday MSS. A.fvscipenni aihnis, antennas capitulo 
latiore (Walker). 

5. auripes. Walker MSS. A, fuecipenni affinis, pedibus laete 
flavis. 

6. brevis. Walker MSS. A, fuscipenni affinis, alis limpidis la- 
tioribus. July : forest of Fontainebleau. 

7. Walker MSS. A. fuscipenni longior, alis latioribus. 

There may be more species of this genus, but I cannot distinguish 

them clearly. Mr. Holiday remarks that " the species are difficult 
to characterize; their colours are much alike, but the length of tlie 
tarsal joints and of the antennae may be compared.*' 

Panthus. 

1. crussicomis, Niger antennarum basi pedum geniculis et tar- 
sorum basi piceo-pallidis. Mas antennarum flagello piceo-pallido, 
compresso, striato. 

2. Jlavovarius, Nigro flavoque varius, scutelli axillis flavis puncto 
uigro. Mas antennarum ilagelio gracili. Fern, capitulo longo- 
fusiformi. 

Carapiibactus. 

1. cinctus. Fern, niger pedibus piceis, antennis basi metathoracis 
dorso coxis posticis et petiolo ferrugineis: mctathorace bicarinato. 

Found by Mr. Holiday on long grass in drains. 

PoLYNEMA. 

1. JtavipeSt'WeXkex MSS. (pvulorum olim : nomen errore ortum). 
Piceo-niger, alis obscure hyaliiiis, antennis basi pedibus et petiolo 
flavis; metathoracis gibbere pctiolari elcvato: fcm. antennarum 
articulis 2^ et 3^ subacqualibus : f lin. 

Eutrichegracilis, Nees (Hym. Ich. aff. Mon. ii. 197), is a Polynema, 
and apparently of this species. 

2. fumipennis. Fern, piceo-niger alis fusco-hirtis, antennis basi 
pedibus et petiolo flavis. 

3. pusilltts, Nigro-piceus alis obscure hyalinis, antennis basi 
pedibus et petiolo flavis; petiolo coxarum altitudine; fern, anten¬ 
narum articulo 3^ brevissimo : \ lin. fere. 

4. fuscipes, Ater alis hyalinis, antennarum pedicello pedibus et 
petiolo ferruginosis. 

5. atratus, Ater alis hyalinis, pedibus piceis, antennarum pedi¬ 
cello petiolo genubus et tarsorum basi pallidioribus: fern, abdomine 
ovato terebra subexerta. 

6. euchariformis. Ater alis hyalinis, pedibus piceis, antennarum 
pedicello petiolo genubus et tarsorum basi pallidioribus; terebra 
abdominis lanceolati fere dimidio lon^tudine. 

Mr. Haliday has remarked that the characters which he has as- 
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signed to the above species do not seem to him to be quite satis¬ 
factory, and that all excepting the 5th and the 6th may be one 
species. There seem to me to be two forms of P.flavipes, which 
however can hardly be divided into two species, for there is a gra¬ 
dual transition from one of these forms to the other ; the one has 
the legs all yellow, and it is more slender than the other, which has 
shorter and thicker antennae, and brown hind tibiae. This last va¬ 
riety approaches P, fuscipes, which has the base of the antennae, the 
thighs and the tibiae black, and the podeon dark fuscous. P./wmi- 
pennis is rather more slender than P. Jlavipes, and it is also distin¬ 
guished by its more downy and more deeply fringed wings. 

Judging by the figure of Eutriche gracilis, Nees, in Foerster’s Mon. 
Pteromal. fig. 17, it does not seem to differ from P. eachariformis. 
I will here translate Foerster's dcscrij^tion of this and of two other 
species:— 

1. Eut, gracilis, Nees. The male has brown antennae, 14-jointed, 
yellow at the base which is thick; the joints are slender and cylin¬ 
drical. 

2. Eut. elcgans, Foerster. Black, shining: the antennae brown, 
yellow at the base : the legs brownish, excepting the tips of the hind 
coxae, the base and the tips of the thighs and tibiae, and the tarsi, 
which are yellow ; the last tarsal joint is brownish : the podeon of 
the abdomen is shorter than that of E. gracilis : the sheaths of the 
oviduct are black, and equal one-third of the length of the body. 
Fern, length lin. 

3. Eut. amwna, Foerster. Black, shining: the antennae brown: 
the base of the antennae, the legs with the coxae, and the podeon of 
the abdomen are reddish yellow: the podeon is half the length of 
the body; the first abdominal segment is excavated, and projecting 
on each side : the head is very finely punctured: the inesothorax 
and the scutellum are strongly and distinctly punctured: the meta- 
thorax is very strongly jiunctured. Male, length J lin. 

Mr. Haliday observes that Gonatocerus longicornis (Nees, Hym, 
Ich. aff. Mon. ii, 193) is of this family, but of a different genus from 
any here described, if the description of the antennae is correct. I 
have here translated Foerster’s descriptions (Mon. Pterom. i.45) of 
five other species of this genus :— 

2. Gon. ater, Foerster. Black, shining: the antennae are brown, 
yellow at the base: the legs are blackish brown; the knees, the 
tips of the tibiae, and the tarsi, are yellow; the fore tibiae are quite 
yellow. Male and female, length f lin. 

3. Gon. flavus, Foerster. Yellow : the antennae, except at the 
base, a spot with two little accompanying spots on the prothorax, 
the middle of the scutellum, the metathorax, and the abdomen from 
the middle to the tip, are brown. Fem. length ^ lin. 

4. Gon,flavipes,YQexsX.er, Black, shining: the base of the an¬ 
tennae and the legs are yellow. Fem. length ^ lin. 

5. Gon.parvus, Foerster. Black, shining; the antennae are brown; 
their base, the mouth and the legs are dirty yellow. Male and fem. 
length ^ hn. 
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6. Gon, minimus. Black, shiuing: the anteDnn and the lega with 
the coxse are whitish yellow; the joints of the antennas at the base and 
at the tips are much thicker than the other joints. Fern, length | lin. 

Mymab« 

1. pulchellus. Ferrugineus antennis aiiice ocu]is(|ue fuscis, alls 
apice nigris. 

Eustochus. 

1. atripennis. Niger alis fuliginosis hirtis, an tennis basi pedibus 
ct petiolo ferrugincis, tcrebra abdomen superante. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 10, 1846.—Wm. Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A paper was read entitled “ Descriptions of two new species of 
CyprtRu*' by Lovell Reeve:— 

CTFBiBA Gaskoinii. Cypr. tesid subabhrexnato^ovatd, solidiustmhi, 
lateribus incrassatist marginatis, dentibus forliuscuUs; dorso 
fulvo-stramineo, occUis albidi»,fusco-annvlatis,parviusculis, spar^ 
sim ornatOf lateribus castaneo’^punctatist basi albd* 

Hah. -? 

This interesting species, of which I have seen two specimens, one 
in tlic British Museum and one in the collection of J. S. Gaskoin, 
Esq., partakes of the characters of the Cypraea Cumingii and esontro- 
pia ; the back being covered with the same kind of small clear lingcd 
eyes as the C. Cumingii. I dedicate it with a great deal of pleasure 
to the gentleman above named, to whom I am much indebted for the 
zeal with which he has worked out the small and less attractive 
species of the genus. 

Cypbjba FuiiiCABiA. Cypr. testd subcylindraceo-oblongd, antiev 
subdeclivi, latere dextro marainato, leviter contracto, aperturd 
angustd, dentibus minutis; pellucido^alhd, vel Ivted^ lateribus dor- 
soque punctis rubido-fuscis subconspicuis aspersis. 

Hah. -? 

Allied to C. piperata, but perfectly distinct, though it has been 
hitherto mingled with that s])ecles in collections; it is of a smaller 
and more cylindrically oblong form, and is not banded, whilst the 
dots are more conspicuous. 

The following paper was also read;— 

“ Descriptions of three new species of Cyprma^^ by J. S. Gaskoin, 
Esq. 

Cyfb^a pelltjcidula, Cyp. testd ovatd, nitidd, albicante subhya- 
Und ; costellis continuis ad uirumque laiwt aperturee iermindtis ; 
dentibus aqualibus, minimis^ numerosisque ; sulco cohmellati pro¬ 
funda, lato; lined dorsali nuUd; extrmitatibus tmldb productis et 
obtusis; aperturd redd, posiidb suhsinuatd. 
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Skmipellucid Cowry.— Shell ovate, of a beautiful Bemipellucid 
white colour, shining; the ribs—anterior, posterior and dorsal—ter¬ 
minate in teeth on both sides and ends of the aperture^ and traverse 
the columellar groove to its inner edge; a few ribs do not continue 
over the dorsum; the teeth, even, line, and numerous, about thirty 
on the lip; columellar groove, deep and broad; base round; margins 
wide; no dorsal impression; extremities much produced, and obtuse; 
aperture straight, except a slight curve at its posterior extremity. 
Size yV^ths of an inch. 

Hab, South Pacific. 

Cab. Gaskoin, 

Differs from exigm of Gray, the iremesa of Duclos, in being less 
gibbous, ribs more numerous, finer, more even and regular, and but 
two or three terminate on the sides of the shell, none on the dorsum; 
they pass continuously over the shell from one side of the aperture 
to the other; shell perfectly colourless, and has no dorsal line or 
impression. 

CvrRJKA PisuM. Cyp. testa spheroidal, pallescente; costellis /?ro- 
minentibus, ex aperturd ad lineam dorsalem decurrentibus, et in 
lineam nttenmtam terminantihus; dentihus prominentibus f mlco 
rolumellari lato; apertvrd latiusculd posiice flcxnosd; basi roiu?i» 
dntd; wargine externa incrassnio, supra extremitates extenso; 
extremitatibus crassis ,* lined dorsnii profundd, ex extremitatibus 
posticis ad anticam testa partem eontinud. 

Pea Cowry. —Shell fipheroidal, of a very light fawn colour; ribs 
large and prominent; nearly every rib extends from the aperture and 
terminates generally^ tapering to a i^oint, at the dorsal depression; 
mostly tlic terminations on one side pass between those of the other, 
e.spccudly on the anterior half of the shell; each third or fourth rib, 
amounting to about seven, ends on the li]) at the base of the shell; all 
the other ribs on both sides form, by continuance, the teeth, which 
are strong and prominent; about twenty-three on the columellar 
side of the aperture, which extend across the columellar groove and 
serrate its inner edge; those on the outer side or lip about twenty- 
one in number; columellar groove broad and deep; aperture rather 
wide, curved, particularly at the posterior portion; base round; 
margin on the outer side very thick, extending over the beaks; none 
on the columellar side; extremities or beaks obtuse, thick, and 
slightly produced; dorsal depression deep, extending from between 
the posterior extremities to the anterior end of the shell, being more 
deeply impressed beside the apex. 

Hab. East Indies. 

Specimen unicum. Cab. Gaskoin. 

liie characters of this shell are so distinctive that it bears no re¬ 
lation to any yet described Cypraa ; it is nearest in form to Cypreca 
formosa of Gaskoin. 

Cypr.®a Pulla. Cypr. testd avoid, nitidd, fusco^ruhescente, cos¬ 
tellis dentibusgue concol&ribui $ costellis usque ad lineam dorsalem 
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ut plurimum continuiB, et ad margincs apertura terminantibus ; 
^ico columellari albido, margine interno dentibus serrato; aper» 
turd angustd; labio ewtemo ext us incrassato ; extremitatibus pau» 
lulum productis. 

Rf.ddi8u-brown Cowry.—S hell ovate, shining, of a dark reddish- 
brown colour; ribs the colour of the shell, mostly terminate at the 
dorsal depression; a very few on the sides of the shell, thence ex¬ 
tending to form teeth on both sides of the aperture; on the outer 
side or lip about eighteen, and about sixteen on the columellar side; 
columellar groove whitish, the teeth traverse it and serrate its entire 
inner edge; aperture narrow, very slightly spiral; base round; margin 
thick, none on the columellar side; extremities slightly produced. 

Differs from the fusca of Gray, in the ribs of the base, and the 
teeth not being white, but of the same colour as the shell; in the 
ribs being much finer, in having a dorsal line or impression, and in 
being of a deeper and redder colour. 

Long. of an inch. 

Hab. -? 

Cab. Gaskoin, &c. 

March 24.—William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The first communication wns the following Note from Mr. Gulliver, 
on the size of the Blood-Corpuscles of Birds, with measurements by 
Dr. Davy of the Blood-Corpuscles of some Fishes and of a Humming 
Bird. 

While my friend Dr, Davy was employed by our Goi^ernment on 
a special medical service at Constantinople, and afterwards as princi¬ 
pal medical officer at Barbadoes, he communicated to me the mea¬ 
surements, appended hereto, of the blood-cor])uscles of some animals. 

Medical officers residing in different j)arts of the world might 
render a very acceptable service to physiology, by giving an account 
of the blood-corpuscles not yet examined of various animals; and 
doubtless some new or otherwise interesting facts would thus be ob¬ 
tained, especially among the larger Cetacea^ the smallest birds, the 
cartilaginous fishes, reptiles and amphibia. 

Dr. Davy shows that some foetal sharks, six or seven inches long, 
have oval corpuscles like those of the adult; and he confirms Pro¬ 
fessor Wagner’s observation as to their large size in this family: 

Although, in a strictly natural family of Mammalia, as the Rodents 
or the Ruminants, there is a relation between the size of the corpus¬ 
cles and that of the animal, there is no such relation in Mammalia 
of different orders. But in the entire class of Birds the law for the 
size of the corpuscles is the same as in a single family of Mammalia; 
at least among birds no example has yet been found of comparatively 
large corpuscles in the smallest species and of more minute corpus¬ 
cles in the largest species. 1 have elsewhere^ remarked the neces¬ 
sity of examining the blood of the Humming Birds with reference to 
this view; which is now supported by Dr. Davy’s observation, show¬ 
ing that the corpuscles of a bird of this kind are as small as those 

* Gerber’s Anatomy, Appendix, p. 26. bond. 1842. 
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hitherto examined of any bird, as may be seen by reference to the 
copious tables of my measurements of the blood*corpuscles of Verte- 
brata, in the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society/ October 14, 
1845. The long diameter of the corpuscles of Rallus Philippinensis 
is l-2097th of an inch, and not 1-2997th, as there printed. In my 
observations in this class, those great birds the Ostrich and the Java¬ 
nese Cassowary were found to have the largest blood-cori3uscles; 
while the smallest corpuscles occurred in the little insectivorous and 
granivorous birds. The average length of the corpuscles of the Cas¬ 
sowary was 1-1455th and their breadth l-2800th of an inch. 

These remarks all refer to the red corpuscles; and the measure¬ 
ments of them in the following notes by Dr. J')avy are, like all my 
measurements, in vulgar fractions of an English inch.—G. G. 

Torpedo ovulata. —Blood from heart: long diameter of the corpus- 
.cles about 1-800; short diameter 1-1000. Some further particulars 
have been given respecting them in a paper de])ositcd in the archives 
of the Iloyal Society. 

Spigot a (Perea marina). —Blood from vessels of gills : long dia¬ 
meter of corpuscles from 1-4000 to 1-3750; short diameter 1-4000. 

Pylamedes (Tkynnus Pylamedes). —Long diameter of corpuscles 
about 1-2000; short diameter about 1-3000. 

A small species of Mackerel, corpuscles 1-2286 by 1-4000. Taken 
from the heart; oil particles four times as large were mixed with the 
red particles. 

A small fish; species of it 1 have not yet made out; corpuscles about 
1-4000 to 1-3000, by about 1-6000. 

Another species 1 have not yet made out; particles about 1-3000 
by 1-4000. 

Another small species, not made out; particles, most of them cir- 
cuhu-, about 1-4000; a few elliptical. 

Sword-fish. —Particles, long diameter, from 1-2000 to 1-3200; 
short diameter, 1-3200 to 1-5333. 

Red Mullet. —Many particles circular, about 1-4000; some ellip¬ 
tical, about 1-2286 by 1-3200. 

John Dory. —Corpuscles 1-1777 by 1-2666; some nearly circular. 

A species of large Mackerel; corpuscles about 1-2000 to 1-2666, 
by about 1-4000. 

Small spotted Dog-fish. —Corpuscles about 1-1333 by 1-2000. 

Sturgeon. —Corpuscles about 1-1600 by 1-2666. 

Sgualus acanthias. —Corpuscles about 1-1231 by 1-1777; nucleus 
elliptical. 

Brown spotted Dog-fish. —Corpuscles from 1-1000 to 1-1143, by 
1-1600 to 1-1455. 

Tunny (Thynnus communis'). —Corpuscles 1-1600 by 1-2666. 

Eel, species I have not made out; corpuscles about 1 -2000 by 
1-3200; a few circular. 

A species of small fish 1 have not yet made out; corpuscles about 
1-2666 by 1-4000. 

A species of Scyllium, a cartilaginous fish, probably a new species. 
I have sent a specimen to Chatham. Corpuscles about 1-1000 by 
1 - 2000 , 
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In a female of the eamc kind some of the blood-particles were as 
lar^e ns 1-666 by 1-888; nucleus about 1-2666 and globular. 

Foetus of Sguafus acantkiasi corpuscles about 1-1000 by 1-1600 : 
foetus about seven inches long. 

Foetus of Sqmlus squatina, about six inches long; corpuscles about 
1-1000 by 1-1333. 

Small fish ; I have not yet made out the species; corpuscles about 
1-2000 by 1-2666. 

Another small fish, the kind of which is at present unknown to me; 
corpuscles about 1-2666; the majority of them circular. 

These are the results of the few observations I made in Constan¬ 
tinople. Not having books to refer to, 1 could not at the time deter¬ 
mine several of the fishes, nor have I yet had leisure to compare my 
notes with authorities on the subject, to make out the species. The 
size of the particles of all tlie cartilaginous fishes is very much larger 
than of the osseous; the particles w^ere few in number, transparent, 
soft, readily changing their shape from slight jjressure ; nuclei distinct. 

I have given the dimensions just as 1 noted them down. All the 
fishes were fresh. J. D. 

Constantinople, Jan. 8, 1642. 

I have had a Mumming Bird killed and instantly brought to me ; 
its blood-corpuscles were bcaiutifully definite, regular and uniform. 
The disc very thin, perfectly fiat, the nucleus slightly raised, and the 
two corresponding in outline. The corpuscle 1-2666th by 1-4000th 
of an inch; the long diameter of the nucleus very nearly 1-4000th. 
U'hc blood was small in quantity, as 1 apprehend is the blood of birds 
generally, but not deficient in red corpuscles. I have found its tem¬ 
perature to be about 105°. WJiilst its solid food is insects, I believe 
its drink is the sweet juice of flowers. I have not a book to refer to 
for the species, IVl-feathers black; head green ; rump green; wings 
brownish, almost black. J. D. 

Barhadoes, Jan. 7,1846. 

The next paper was entitled Descriptions of thirty new species 
of Helicea, belonging to the collection of H. Cuming, Esq.,*’ by Dr. 
L. Pfeiffer:— 

1 . Helix Swainsoni, Pfr. HeL testd umhilicatd, utrhique depress 
smimd, tenui, pellucidd, subarcuatim ruquloso-striatd, vircscenti- 
fulvd, lineis 2 rufis ornatd ; an/ractihus 5 depressis, medio con- 
vcxiusculist carinatis; carvid rufcsconte, aentd, brevitrr promt- 
nentCt subrugulosd; umbitico tnediocriy prof undo; aperturd ptr- 
ohliqud, depresse securi/ormi^ peristomate simpUce, recto, margins 
columellari subincraesato, 

Diam. 16, alt. 5 mill. 

From Tahiti; under stones (B. W, Tucker, Esq,). 

2. Helix btbnostoma, Pfr. HeL testd imperforatd, globuhso- 
depressd, solidd, subltevigatd, nitiddy albd, faacid unied fused ad 
periplteriam et seriehus 2 macularum auraniiarutd ornatd, punc^ 
tisque griseis obsolete aspersd ; anfractibus 4^ vix convexiusculis, 
ultimo ventroso, antice ahrupte dvjlexo; aperturd subhorisontuU, 
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emptied; pcrisloniaie albo, lahiato, marginibus approximatis, ifw- 
pero breviter exjfanso, basali nrenato, appresse rcjitxo. 

Diam. 13-15, alt. 8^-9 mill. 

Locality unknown, 

3. Bulimus 1I0L03T0MA, Pfr. BvL testd rima/o-prr/oratd, cylhi- 
draved, apice obtuso, opaco, carneo^cinereo, obliqur rt vnlidr plU 
cato*co8lato; anfractibus 7 subplanulnfis, deorsum attvnuatis, 
euperne subangulatis, ultimo \ hngitudinis subtpqnante; apertuj'd 
verticalii oblongd^ integrd; q^eristomate simpUce, acuto, marginU 
bus subparallelis, supero breviter soluto. 

Long. 9, diam. mill. 

From Cobija, Bolivia, on tlic lulls under bushes (H. Cuming). 
The same s])ccies brought from the Sandwich Islands by B.W.Tucker, 
Ksq. ? 

4. Bulimus Leai, Pfr. lJul, frsid imperforatd, ovafo-cofioidcd, 
obtusd, soliduld, obliqu^ lenuiter airmtd, nitidd, fulvcscenti-a/bd; 
anfractibus 5^ convexiuscuUs, ultimo spied breviore, hast suhglo- 
boso; columella strktiusculd, declivi, perdilatatd, st/bplanatd, basi 
suhtriincatd ; apcrtvrd obsolete snhtetragono^rotundatd, intus albd; 
peristornate breviter expanso, subwrrassato. 

lauig. 37, diam. 24 mill. 

From the Philippine Islands (H. (’umiiig). 

Nearly allied to BuL cincinniformis, 

5. BrLiMUS FENESTiiATVs, Pfr. Bui, testd perforata, suhfusiformk 
oblongd, soliduld, longitudinaliter profundi undulato-sulrosd, albd, 
fasciis infra C5, rt strigis umhlalis nigricantkrastancis fcnestrntd; 
suturd cremlatd; anfractibus 6i eonxwxiusculis, ultimo spirant 
conicam, acutam paulb superante; volumelld suhpUeafd, obliqur 
recedente, lilaccd; aperturd oblongo-semiovali, intus lilacind; pe¬ 
ristomata expanse f tnarginc columellari snjtcrne angulatim reflexo, 
subappresso. 

Long. 45, diam. 18 mill. 

From Mexico. 

6. Bulimus Darwini, Pfr. BuL testd profundi' rimatd, ovnto- 
conied, soUduld, rugis nodulatis et crispis, vnlide sculptis, sordide 
albidis; spird conied, apice acutiusculo, eorneo; anfractibus 6 
ronvexis, 3 svpremis sublteidgatis, ultimo spirant 8ub<equante; 
coluntelld subtortd, subverticali; aperturd laid, subovali, intus 
nitiduhi, albd, tuberado callosa, profunda in ventre anfractns pc- 
nultimi coarctaid; peristomata simplicc, 7'ecfo, marginv dextro 
supcrnli arcuafo, columellari perdilatatot patente. 

Long. 17, diam. 19 mill. 

From the Oallapagos Islands; found on bushes (C. Darwin, Esq.). 

7. Bulimus sculcturatus, Pfr* BuL testd perforatd, ovato-tur- 
ritdf tenuiusculdi longitudinaliter subremotc et valide nndulaio- 
rugosdi interstitiis rugarum spiraliter argufe striutd^ fuscuhL spird 
elongnio^conicdt apice acutiusculo, eorneo s anfractibus 7 convexis, 
ultimo f longitudinis subecquante; coluntelld strietd, basin aper^ 
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tune atiingentci aperturd ellipticd, bast angulatd; peristomate 
simplice, acuto, margine columellari fornicatim reflexo, libero. 
Long. 14, diam. 6| mill. 

From the Gallapagos Islands; found on bushes (Darwin). 

8. Bulimus iiondurasanus, Pfr. BuL testd aperte perforatd 
ovato^conied, lavigatd, nitidd, ftavescenti-albidd, fasciis 3 aredque 
umbilicali fusco-roseis ornatd; anfractihus 6 vup convexiuscuUs^ 
ultimo spird comedy acutd paulh hreviore; columelld strietd, ver^ 
ticali; aperturd ovali-oblongd, intus concolore; peristomate sim’- 
pUce, recto, margine columellari in laminam triangularem suhfor- 
nicatam expanse. 

Long. 18^, diam. 10 mill. 

From Honduras (Dyson). 

9. Bulimus sarcodrs, Pfr. Bui. testd aperte perforatd, ohlongo-. 
conied, tenui, striatuld, lineis spiralihus sub lente obsoletissime 
decussatd, earned; spird conied, acvtiusculd; anfractihus 8 con- 
vexiusculis, ultimo ^ longitudinis subaquante; columelld Icviter 
arcuatd; aperturd ovali, intus nitidd; peristomate recto, aatto, 
margine dextro arcuato, columellari dilatato, fornicatim patente. 

Long. ITJ, diam. 8 mill. 

From Honduras (Dyson). 

10. Bulimus Tuckeri, Pfr. Bui. testd perforatd, cylindraceo- 
subulatd, tenui, longitudinaliter distinct^ striatd, nitiduld, cered; 
spird elongatd, apice acutiusculo; anfractihus 9 convexiusculis, 
ultimo ^ longitudinis vix esquante; columelld oblique recedente; 
aperturd ovali-oblongd ; peristomate simplice, acuto, margine co¬ 
lumellari supern^ dilatato, patente. 

Long. 9, diam. 2| mill. 

From Sir ChiM-les Hardy’s Island, Pacific Ocean (B. W. Tucker, 
Esq.). 

11. Bulimus Grunkri, Pfr. Bui. testd anguste perforatd, cylin* 
draceo-turritd, Ixvigatd, nitidd, albidd unicolore vel fusco oblique 
strigatd vel macularum spadicearum seriehus nonnullis cingulatd ; 
spird elongatdy apice acuto; suturd albo-marginatd; anfractihus 
7~8 planis, ultimo ^ longitudinis mquante; columelld subtortd; 
aperturd ovali-oblongd; peristomate simplice, rectOy margine colu¬ 
mellari basi subexpanso, supers^, fornicatim reflexo. 

Long. 28, diam. 10 mill. 

/3. Perforatione apertd, margine peristomatis fornicatim patente. 
From Mexico. 

12. Bulimus vincentinus, Pfr. Bui. testd subperforatd, fusi^ 
formi, tenui, leevigatd, lineis concentricis leviter impressis sculptd, 
nitidd, pellucidd, lut€scenti-hyalind,fasciis 5 subeequalihus violaceo- 
fuscis ornatd; spird conied, apice acutiusculo, nigro; anfractihus 
Q planiusculis, ultimo spiram subaquante, basi attenuate; columelld 
paulh recedente; aperturd obliqud, ovali-oblongd, intus concolore; 
peristomate tenui, margine dextro breviter expanso, supernb dila¬ 
tato, columellari in laminam triangularem angulatim reflexo, per- 
forationem fere claudente. 
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Long. 30, diam. 11^ mill. 

/3. unicolor dtrind vel stramined, paulh gracilior. 

Long. 30, diam. 10| mill. 

From the Island of St. Vincents (Hev. L. Guilding) ; var. /3. from 
Venezuela; on bushes (Linden). 

13. Bulimus Orbignyi, Pfr. BuL testa umbiiicaCd, oblongo-iur- 
fitd, ienui, regulariter et confertim plicatd, albd; spird turritd, 
acutd; anfractibvs 7^ convexiuscuUs, ultimo | longitudinis sub- 
aquante; umbilico angusto, aperto; columella vix arcuatd; aper- 
turd oblongd; peristomate simplice, aento, marginibus subparallvlis 
superne conniventibus, coltmellari subfornicato, patente. 

Long. 19, diam. 8 mill. 

Locality unknown. 

14. Bulimus Pktiti, Pfr. Bui. testa perforata, ovato-conied, soli- 
duld, longitudinaliter rugoso-striata, striis concenlrich, irregula- 
ribus obsoletissinie suhdecussatd,fused ; spird conied, apice obtuso, 
pallida; suturd crenulatd, albido-marginaid ; anfractibus 6 plani- 
usculis, ultimo spiratn paulh superanfe ; columelld leviter arcuatd; 
aperturd acuto-ovali, intus nitiduld, lividd; peristomate simplice, 
recto, marginc dextro aatto, columellari dilatato, albido, libere 
refiexo. 

Long. 26, diam. 16 mill. 

From Peru. 

15. Bulimus sandwjcensis, Pfr. Bui. testd 2 )erforatd, cylindraceo^ 
turritd, apice acutiusatlo, tenui, striatulo, cortteo, strigis albis, 
opacis, irregularibtis, variegato ; anfractibus 10 vix convexiuscuUs, 
ultimo I longitudinis non eequante, bast circa ^ierforationem aptr- 
tam subcompresso; aperturd oblongo-ovali; peristomate simplice, 
ienui, margine dextro leviter arcuato, expansiusculo, columellari 
membranaceo, fomicato, patetite. 

Long. 15, diam. 4^ mill. 

From the Sandwich Islands (B. W. Tucker, Esq.). 

16. Pupa pacifica, Pfr. Pup. testd profundi' rimatd, ovato-cylin- 
draced, apice obtusiusatlo, solidulo, subltcvigato, fusco-corneo; 
anfractibus 51 convexis, ultimo J longitudinis suhaquante; aper¬ 
turd semiovali, edentuld; peristomate breviter expanse, intus albo- 
lahiato, margine dextro superne breviter cm*vato, tuberculo calloso 
inierdum juxtaposito, columellari latiore, patente. 

Long. 4^^, diam. 2^ mill. 

From SiV Charles Hardy’s Island, Pacific Ocean (B. W. Tucker, 
Esq.). 

17. Achatina cylindracea, Pfr. Ach. testd subcylindraced utrin- 
gue breviter attenuatd, lavigatd, nitidd, lutescenti-corned ; suturd 
lineari, albo-marginatd; spird brevi, conoided, ohtusiusculd; an¬ 
fractibus 5 planulatis, ultimo | longitudinis aquante; columelld 
tortd, lamind callosd, albd, acuth prominente, per longitndinem 
munitd, suhtruncatd; aperturd angustd, acutninaio-oblongd, basi 
rotundatd; peristomate simplice, margine dextro medio antrorsum 
dilatato. 
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Long*. 13« diam. 5^ mill. 

From Tortilla, Central America; in damp places. 

Belongs, by the formation of the columella, to that aberrant grou]) 
of A, columnar Laitrei, aberrans, Dysoni, anomaiut splendida, &c. 

18. Aciiatina Dysoni, Pfr. Ach, testd ohlongo-conkd, tenuissirnd, 
glabrd,pellucidd, nitidd^ lutescefiti-corned ; $pird conicd, obtusius^ 
cuid; suturd simpUce ; anfractibus 5 convejpiusculis, ultimo ^ /o»- 
giiudinis subteqmntc, deorsum suhdilatato; columelld urcuatim 
tortd, subcallosd, vix truncatd; aperiurd mgustd, acumimto- 
oblongd, basi rotundatd; peristomate simpUee, tenui, margine 
dcxtro medio mUrorsum dilatato. 

Long. 9^, (Ham. 4 mill. 

From Honduras; found under decayed leaves by Mr. Dyson. 

19. Aciiatina saniiwicensis, Hr. Ach» testd ovato^couied, ob¬ 
lique striatd, subopacd, sordide corned; spird conicd, obtusiusculd; 
suturd lined impressd marginatd; anfractibus \ planulatis, ultimo 
J longitudinis vix superante; columelld arcuutd, plicato-tortd; 
aperturd laid, semiovali; peristomate simplice, margine dextro 
obtuso, eolumellari subreflexo, appresso. 

Long. 7. diam. 3^ mill. 

From the Sandwich Islands (B. W. Tucker, Ksq.). 

:2(), Aciiatina (Glandina) SowEunYANA, Pfr. Ach, testd ovato* 
fusiformi, ienuitisctild, diaphand, lotigltvdhialiter confertim plicaid, 
striia spiralibus, inesqualiter distantibus decusaato-gmmlatd,fuIvo- 
rubella, strigis r€motis,fuseis omatd; spird conicd, apice act/id; 
suturd albo-marginatd, crenulafd; anfractibus 7.J planiusculis, 
ultimo I longitudinis submquaiHe; columelld arcuutd, busi abrupte 
truncatd; aperturd acuminato-oblongd ; peristomate simplice, mar- 
ginibus callo tmui junctis, dextro repnndo. 

Long. 88, diam. 38 mill. 

From Totontepec, Mexico; on decayed vegetable matter. 

21. Aciiatina (Glandina) isabellina, Pfr. Ach, testd fusi- 
formi-oblongd, tenui, nitidd, sub lente spiraliter cojfertim striatd, 
pellucidd, isabellina; suturd lined impressd marginatd; anfracti¬ 
bus G convexiusculis, ultimo spird conipd, obtusd vix hreviorc; 
columelld obliqud, strictiusculd, supra basin aperturoi cUiptico- 
oblonges breviter truncatd; peristomate simplice, obtuso. 

Long. 2G, diam. medio 10 mill. 

From Mexico; found in decayed trunks of tree.*?. 

22. Aciiatina (Glandina) toktillana, Pfr. Ach, testd subfusi- 
formi-ovatd, soliduld, striis longitudinalibus, cc.fcrtis regulariter 
sculptdt nitidd, pellucidd, pallide corned, maeuUs et strigis opacis, 
lactesemtibus irregulariter signatd; suturd submarginatd; anfrac^ 
tibus 7 couvexiusculis, ultimo spirum conicam, obtusam, vix supe¬ 
rante; columelld fortlter arcuatd, supra basin aperturm elliptico- 
oblonga abrupte truncatd ; peristomate simplice, obtuso, margine 
dextro medio subdilatato. 

Long. 20, diam. medio 8 mill. 

From Tortilla, Central America; in damp places. 
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23. UuuMUS AUBATUs, Pfr. Bui. iesUl subohtecte perforaUi, oh- 
hnyo^tarriid, ivnui^ longiludinallter suhtilitcr striata^ pelluridJ, 
uuraUi, lineis saturatioribus spiralibus obsolete nolald ; sjnrd ivr- 
ritd, obiusd; suturd subrnarginntd, minuiv crcnulaid; anfravUhus 
7 vix convcxiusculist vltinw lougitudinia vijc <equnnte; rolunwfld 
strictiascidd ,* uprrturd ovuli-oblonyd; pvristomate simpUct, revto, 
margine columvllari brevUer reflexo, subappresso. 

Long. 30, cliiiin. 10 mill. 

Locality unknown. 

24. BuniMua panayknsis, Pfr. Bui. testri iniper/oraid, suhululdt 
ienuit Iwvigaid, pellucidd, cereo-hyaVinu; spird viongatd, apicc 
obtusn; at^rtictibus 8 laliii, vix convexiuscuUs, ultimo longihi- 
dhiin vix iTijuanie; columella brevi^ striciiusculd; apcrlurd orali-- 
oblongd^ hasi subanguluid; perisiomate simplicc, recto, margine 
columellari hrvviter rcjicxo, appresso, 

liong. 11, diam. 2J- mill. 

From Dingle, ibland of Panay (Cuming). 

25. Hulimus rEiisPECTivus, Pfr. Bal, testd umhiliculd, ohlongo- 
conied, tenui, striatuld, pellucidd, nifidd, rufo-compd; sjdrd clan- 
gaio»conird, acutiusculd ; anfractibus 7 convexiumcuUs, ultimo -- 
longitudinis (cquante, hasi subangulatim cornpresso; umbilico r/w- 
gusio, profundi perspcctivo ; apcrlurd oblongd ; perisfomafe sim^ 
pUc(\ rufu, margiuihus conuiventibus, callo ttnui juncth, drxtro 
brevitet* expanso, columellari dilatato, patenic. 

Long. IG, diam. mill. 

Locality unknown. 

2G. BuLiMua MEiiii)ANU.<, Pfr. Bui. testd perforata, oblougo-> 
subfvs formic striatuld, Iwvigatdt lutesccnti-albidd, fasciis angustis 
cicruleo-fuscis, vvl latis casfaneis, strigatim interrupt is ornald ; 
spird turrito^conied, amthfscald; an fractibus G planiusculis, nU 
timo spiram eequante; columclld Imitcr arcuatd ; aparturd oblongo- 
ovali, inius concolore; perisiomate shnplice, margine dextro bre- 
viter expanso, columellari dilatulo, foniicatim rejtcxo, atbo, perfo^ 
ratiemrm fere occultante. 

l4Qng. 29, diam, 11 mill. 

From Merida, Andes of Bolivia. 

27. Bulimus MONTKVjDKNsis, Pfr. Bui. testd perforatd, ovato» 
conied, mtb/usifonni, tenui, obligu> striaiuld, non nitentc, albidd, 
opacd, liueis longitudinalibus crebris, pellucidis, pallidc corncis 
strigatd} spird conied, apice acufo; anfractibus 7-8 planiusculis, 
ultimo spird paulb breviore, interdum medio obsolete angulalo; 
columelld verticali, strietd; aperturd oblongo^ovuU; perisiomate 
simplice, recto, margine columellari membranaevo, fornicalim rc^ 
fiexo. 

Long. 28, diam. 12 mill. 

From Montevideo, Buenos Ayres. 

28. Bulimus Jubsieui, Val. Mur. Bui. tesid perforata, ovato- 
conied, sir its rudibus increment i spiralibusqtte tninutis irregnlariter 
decussaio^granulatd, corned, oblique albido^strigatd; spird conied. 
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acatiusculd; anfractibus 6 convexiusculis, ultimo spiram aguante; 
columelld recedente, suharcuatd; aperturd ovali, intus niti^ alhd ; 
peristomate simplice, recto, margine columellari albido, dilatato, 
sub/omicaiim reflexo. 

Long. 32, diam. 15 mill. 

From Cusoo. 

29. Bulimus BOLiviANUs, Pfr. But. testd perforatd, oblongo- 
turritd, lineis impressis sub lente minutissime decussatd, nitidd, 
(libido-rubelld, fasciis latis, badiis, subinterruptis omatd; spird 
turritd, apice acuto, rubro; anfractibus 7 planis, ultimo convex- 
iusculo, 4 longitudinis subaquante; columelld torto-plicatd, rosed ; 
aperturd ovali-ohlongd, intus concolore; peristomate simplice, 
margine dextro breviter expanso, columellari perdilatato, r^exo, 
excavato, perforationem rimteformem fere tegente. 

Long. 33, diam. 13 mill. 

Prom Merida, Andes of Bolivia. 

30. Buhmus oparanus, Pfr. Bui. testd suhimperforatd, subulatd, 
longitudinaliter distinct^ striatd, tenui, hgalino-cered ; spird subu- 
laid, acutiusculd ; anfractibus 9 vix convexiusculis, ultimo | longi¬ 
tudinis suheequante; columella vix arcuald; aperturd oblongo-ovali; 
peristomate simplice, recto, margine columellari fornicatim brevis- 
sime reflexo, adnato. 

Long. 11, diam. 3 mill. (Spec, max.) 

From the island of Opara; found in earth at the roots of plants 
(H. Cuming, Esq.). 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

May 14, 1846.—Professor Balfour, President, in the Chair. 

Donations to the library and museum were announced, and several 
Fellows were elected. 

llie following communications were read ;— 

1. “ Biographical Sketch of the late Professor Graham,” by Dr. 
Hansford. 

Robert Graham was the third son of the late Dr. Graham of 
Stirling (afterwards Moir of Leckie), and of Mrs. Anne Stewart, 
daughter of the late Charles Stewart, Esq., of Appin. His early edu¬ 
cation was obtained at Stirling. He was apprenticed in 1804 to the 
late Mr. Andrew Wood, F.R.C.S. Edinburgh, and became a licen¬ 
tiate of the College of Surgeons in 1808, and graduated ^t the Uni¬ 
versity during the same year. He then studied for twelve months 
in London at St. Bartholomew’s Hcx^pital, and afterwards commenced 
practice in Glasgow. In 1812 he was appointed Physician to the 
Infirmary of the latter city and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine, and 
published an essay on the continued fever, which at the time was 
epidemic in Glasgow. Dr. Graham succeeded Dr. Brown as Lec¬ 
turer on Botany; and in the following year, having been appointed 
by the Government Professor of Botany in the University of (Glasgow, 
he succeeded, in conjunction with some other gentlemen, in esta¬ 
blishing a Botanical Garden, and took the principal share in its for- 
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mation. Dr. Graham married the youngest daughter of David Car- 
rick Buchanan, Esq'., of Drumpellier and Mount Vernon. On the 
decease of Dr. Rutherford he was appointed by the Crown Regius 
Professor of Botany aiid Keeper of the King*s Garden, and by the 
patrons to the Professorship of Medicine and Btitany in the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. Soon after his appointment, and principally 
through his exertions, the present Botanical Garden was formed ; 
and with the able assistance of Mr. William M‘Nab, all the trees, 
shrubs and plants were removed from the garden at Leith Walk to 
their present situation. He also prei^ailed upon the Government to 
increase the annual allowance to the institution ('which is still in¬ 
sufficient), and expended considerable sums from his own resources 
to maintain its efficiency. Dr. Graham’s character as a clinical phy¬ 
sician and private jjractitioncr was di<tinguislied by unlicnding in¬ 
tegrity and honour. He succeeded in greatly interesting the students 
in botanical science, by giving many prizes, and making botanical 
excursions.” Dr. Uau'^ford tlien noticed hi** plan of conducting the 
course, gave some anecdotes tif his journeys, and alluded to his an¬ 
nual descriptions of new plants llow'ering in Edinburgh ; the great 
interest he displayed in the welfare of the Botanical Society, of 
which he was an original member, and thrice President; the history 
of the formation of the Society, and his contributions to its IVans- 
sactions ; his papers read to the Royal Society on the Gamboge 
plant; and hi.s reseandu's into the nomenclature and botanical 
sources of the articles of the Materia Medica. He was most at¬ 
tentive to the interests of the University, and supported all the mea¬ 
sures of reform in medieul education carried into effect bctw'ecn 
the years 18*22 and 18;16, In 1840 Dr. Graham w^as elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians ; he was a member of most 
of the scientific societies in this city, and President of many of them. 
From overtaxing his strength during one of his botanical excursions 
in 1843, he dated the commencement of his last illness. His case 
was an obscure one. The Town (Council, at his request, appointed 
Dr. Jo.seph Hooker to be his assistant. Although in a very weak 
state, he introduced him to the class on the morning of the 5th of 
May 1845. 'riiis was the last occasion on which he visited the gar¬ 
dens.” Dr. Ransfurd then gave anecdotes of his generosity and 
resignation during his illness. “ He was removed to Coldoch, in 
Perthshire, on the 24tli of July, and expired on the 7th of August. 
The disease was ascertained to be a malignant tumour resting on the 
dorsal vertebrae, and pressing upon the thoracic duct, vessels and 
nerves. He was buried on the 13th in the private burying-ground 
of Leckie, belonging to his brother Charles A. Moir, Esq. Dr. Gra¬ 
ham’s whole life was distinguished by uprightness of conduct, cheer¬ 
fulness of disposition, combined with rial kindheartedness. He was 
very energetic and industrious, most conscientious in the discharge 
of every duty, and beloved by all who w^ere acquainted with him.” 

2. Notice of the Vegetation in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, in 
a letter to Dr. Neill,” by W. C. Trevelyan. Esq. 

In this letter, which is dated 11th March, Mr. Trevelyan WTites— 
Ann, May. X. Hist, Vol. xviii. F 
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** It a delightful change of climate we made in six days’ sail from 
Britain, landing on a quay here, with a border which bananas were 
flourishing, with lofty bushes of heliotrope covered with blossoms, and 
geraniums in full flower; an avenue of young Phytolacca dioica, and 
other symptoms of a warm climate. The first crop of peas we find 
is over, beans are now in perfection, strawberries in fruit, sweet 
roses in blossom. The wild plants are coming forward rapidly; the 
limestone hills are covered with the beautiful Iris Sisyrinchium and 
sambucina^ though the latter is not so abundant; Ophrys vespifera or 
lutea, arachnites and Orchis morio, several Antirrhinums, Cistuses, 
the delicate Ulex australis, several Rutas, Cerinthe aspera, or a 
variety with purple blossoms striped with white (that I got in Italy 
and Greece was tinged with yellow^ ; several species of Calendula ; 
Beilis annua, sylvestris and perennis, the last the least common ; the 
beautiful Narcissus Bulbocodium, Orniihogalum umbellatum. Vinca 
major in great profusion and beauty; Cynoglossum.Lupinus, Illecebrum 
Paronychia, Arum Arisarum and maculatum (or one w^hich comes very 
near it), Aristolochia longa, Asphodelus ramosvs and fistulosus, Oxalis 
tuberosus and corniculatus. Genista triacanthos, Anemone ranuncu- 
hides, and many other plants are now in perfection, as is the deli¬ 
cate annual fern, Gymnogramma lepiophylla. In the hedges, Rubus 
fruticosus, Sntilax nigra and aspera are abundant, the two latter in 
fruit; Ficaria ranunculoides is very large; Urtica membranacea and 
urens, both abundant. I have not observed any other species of this 
genus. One of the most showy plants in the gardens at present is 
Antholyza eethiopica, which grows in large beds in damp shady situ¬ 
ations; Calla tethiopiva is also in great abundance and very fine. 
Palms, bamboos, Draaena Draco, and other tropical plants, also 
flourish in the open air.” 

In a subsequent letter to Dr. Neill, Mr. Trevelyan gives a full list 
of the plants in flower on 28th March. In this letter Mr. Trevelyan 
writes—"The Cynomorium coccineum, formerly know^n in medicine 
under the name of fungus melitensis, is a very common plant, very 
showy, and in great abundance on the roots of the shrubby Cistus. 
I hear that a company has been formed in Spain for the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane. Many things might be cultivated, were it not for 
the indolence and unenterprising nature of the people. No railroad 
has been commenced or determined on, and scarcely any improve¬ 
ments are going on in the country.” 

3. Dr. Balfour read a letter which he had received from Dr. Cleg- 
horn, a Fellow of the Society, dated Teerthully, 27th March, in 
which he states that since the end of October he had made a tour 
through the north-western division of Mysore, and collected a great 
number of interesting plants, especially in the western Ghats. 
Coloured drawings of most of them had been executed by a native 
(Mahratta) draughtsman who accompanied him. Specimens of many 
of the plants he purposes to send to the herbarium of the University 
of Edinburgh under the charge of the Botanical Society. 

4. Dr. Balfour also read a letter from Dr. H. Oiraud, also an ac¬ 
tive member of the Society, dated Bombay, 26th February. In this 
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letter Dr. Giraud gave an account of the Horticultural Society’s gar¬ 
den at Bombay, of ^hich he is Secretary, and alluded generally to 
the nature of the vegetation in the neighbourhood. He dso noticed 
the mode of instruction adopted in the Medical College at Bombay, 
in which he lectures on Chemistry, Materia Medica and Botany. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Description of a new family and genus of Lizards from Columbia. 

By J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S. &c. 

This lizard, which has just been sent me from Hamburg, forms a 
])eculiar family intermediate between the Chalcides and the Anadiadte, 
having the smooth imbedded scales of the former and the complete 
feet and femoral ])ores of the latter. 

AaGALIADiE. 

Head covered with normal regular shields ; cheeks, eyelid and eye¬ 
brows shielded ; lower eyelid scaly, opake; nostrils lateral, anterior, 
in the centre of a bingle nasal plate. Body subcylindrical, sides 
rounded, smooth. Scales in thin, smooth, imbedded, transverse series, 
scarcely overlaj)ping; of the buck, sides and tail four-sided, longer 
than bniad, in alternating series; of the belly, front of vent, and un¬ 
der side of tail similar, but forming longitudinal series; of the throat 
broader than long; of the arm]>its small, subirregular; of the limbs 
oblong, of the under side nearly granular. Limbs rather short, 
strong; femoral pores distinct, numerous ; claws short, compressed; 
tail cylindrical, tapering. 

Hab^ Tropical America, 

Argali A. 

Like the family ; toes 5*5, unequal. 

Argalia marmoraia. Brown, marbled with black-brown, beneath 
paler; throat black spotted. 

Hab. Columbia. British Museum collection. 

On the detection of Spirally-dotted or Scalariform Ducts, and other 

Vegetable Tissues in Anthracite Coal. By Prof. J. W. Bailky, of the 

U. S. Military Academy. 

On perusing an account of the results obtained by Schultz and 
Ehrenberg (Annals, vol. xvi. p. 69) in the microscopic examination of 
coal decarbonized by means of nitric acid and heat, I felt a desire to 
repeat the experiments and obtain if possible some of those ** white 
splinters ” which they found ** composed of aggregated siliceous cells 
arranged in regular succession, of the structure of the prosenchyma- 
tous cells of w'ood.*' But just as I w'as about to commence the re¬ 
petition of these ex])eriment8, it occurred to me that I might find 
the decarbonization in every stage of progress among the masses of 
some partially burned Pennsylvania anthracite with which a grate 
in my room was filled, in which the fire had been allowed to smother 
itself in its own ashes* 

F2 
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1 was not disappointed* for I found that many of the masses of 
partly burned coal readily separated into numerous laminae* on almost 
all of which, when magnified, vegetable structure could be detected, 
and on many of wdiich the tissues were preserved in a state of un¬ 
hoped-for perfection. 

Several varieties of structure j)rcsented themselves, the most in¬ 
teresting of which however were well-characterized dotted or scala- 
riform ducts, in a most perfect state of preservation, and forming 
somewhat rectangular plates, which are often several inches long and 
one or more broad. These S])eciinen8, whose beauty and perfection 
can scarcely be exaggerated, present all the original markings of the 
vessels with a distinctness which leaves scarcely anything to be 
wished for. They may be examined either as opake objects, in 
which case the silica appears in relief against the black coal, and 
shows the form and markings of the tubes very finely ; or still more 
satisfactory results may be obtained by melting some inspissated 
Canada balsam upon a plate of glass, and while melted touching it 
tj a surface of the coal upon which the ducts had been previously 
found to exist. When the balsam has hardened, the coal may be 
pulled off, and it will be found that it leaves fixed upon the balsam 
a thin layer of silica, containing perfectly preserved dotted vessels, 
which when viewed as transparent objects are nearly as distinct in 
their markings as if freshly obtained from a recent plant. 1 have a 
large number of specimens, and hope to find means to place them in 
the hands of all interested in such researches. 

Besides the dotted vessels, which appear to be something very 
different from the “prosenchymatous cells of wood'' obtained by 
Schultz, other tissues occurred, among w'hich were small masses of 
woody fibre with no definite markings, also layers appearing to be 
composed of the cells of the epidermis of the stem of some plant, and, 
rarely, traces of tissue ]}r€senting what appear to be the remains of 
stomata. All these require a more careful study liefore any very 
definite conclusion can be drawn from them. 

A few inferences appear however to be fairly deducible from the 
examination already made, viz.— 

1. It appears that almost every layer of the coal is composed of 
vegetable matter, which still retains very distinct remains of the ori¬ 
ginal organic structure, and which consequently could never have 
been reduced to a homogeneous pulp. 

2. I'he plants from which the coal was chiefly formed do not ap¬ 
pear to have been allied either to the Conifera or the ordinary Dico¬ 
tyledonous or Monocotyledonous plants, llieir nearest analogues 
must probably be sought among the Acotyledons, among which Ferns 
and Lycopodiacete present similar vascular bundles, composed chiefly 
of bothrenchymatous tissue*. 

3. Even allowing for the effects of compression, it does not appear 

* Since the above was writleii, 1 have observed that Ad. Brongniart, in 
a recent Number of the * Annals,* maintains that Stigmaria, SigUlaria and 
fjepidodeudrmt as well as Noggeruthia, are all allied to the Gymuospernious 
Dicotyledons. 
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probable that the petioles of even the tree ferns could have furnished 
such large flattened plates of scalariform ducts nnmixed with other 
tissues as are found in the coal, and which very rarely have any traces 
of fronds of ferns preserved in the same mass. 

4. It is possible that the ducts in question may really have be¬ 
longed to the ^tigmaria itself. Lindley and Hutton, from the exami> 
nation of a magnifled section of a silicifled Sligmaria, ])ronouiice it 
to be a plant whose woody portions were entirely comj)Osed of spiral 
vessels ; but their figure of these vessels, however interesting, leaves 
some room to suppose that spirally dotted ducts partly obscured by 
))etrifaction might have been mistaken for true spind vessels. [See 
Fossil Flora of Great Britain, vol. iii. pi. 166.] This view is con¬ 
firmed by Unger, who attributes dotted ducts alike to the Stigmaricc 
and the woody layers of Lepidodendrea and SigillariiC (Endl. Gen. 
Plant, sup. 2. pp. 5, 6). 

5. \'ascular bundles must certainly have extended from the scars 
found on the Stigmaria and SUgilhiria to the deciduous appendages 
(see Foss. Flora, vol. i. plates 31, 32 and 33), whether these latter 
were leaves or radical fibres, and the partial decay of masses com¬ 
posed of numerous layers of such appendages would account for 
most of the appearances observed in the coal. 

6. The i)roofs afforded by these examinations, that the coal is com¬ 
posed of layers, of great tenuity, of vegetable matters scattered in a 
confused manner, and that no trunks of trees or any considerable 
portion of their bran<*hcs had anything to do with its formation, are in 
exact accordance with the inferences drawn by Prof. II. D. Rogers 
from an examination of the mechanical structure of unburned coal’*'. 

7. As anthracite is only bituminous coal which has lo<t its vola¬ 
tile matter, the results obtained from it apply to all varieties of the 
true coal of the carboniferous epoch. The presence of bitumen, 
Iiowever, and tlie consequent swelling and partial fusion of tlie ordi¬ 
nary coal, render it difficult to obtain from it the tissues in the per¬ 
fection in which they may be found in anthracite. 

Physiological Remarks on the Statics of Fishes. By Jon. Miller. 

liikc all animals, fishes have a very delicate sense of the equili- 
brium of their body ; they counteract any change in this position by 
means of movements, partly voluntary, partly instinctive, 'riicse 
last are seen in a very remarkable manner in the eyes, and they arc 
so constant, so evident in the fish as long as it lives, that their 
absence suffices to characterize the death of the animal. 

The equilibrium of the body of a fish in the water is independent 
of the natatory bladder ; this organ may even interfere with it. "I'he 
equilil)riuni of the fish, its horizontal position with the back upwards, 
de])eiKis solely on the action of the fins, and principally on the 
vertical fins. 

The natatory bladder may assist the fish to increase or to dimini.-^h 
its specific gravity. By comjircssing the air which is contained in 

* See Transuctiuiis of the A^sociation of American Gcolugitits, p, 448. 
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it, the fish descends in the water; it rises again by relaxing the 
muscles which had served to compress the bladder. Moreover, the 
fish may remain at the bottom of the water, by the very fact of the 
pressure of the column of water on the air contained in the bladder. 

By compressing more or less the posterior portion or the anterior 
portion of the bladder, the animal is able to render the anterior half 
or the posterior half of its body lighter at will; it can also take an 
oblique position, which allows a movement of rising or of descending 
in the water. The arrangement of the natatory bladder in some 
fishes might favour tliis action. The Cyprinoids and the Characi 
have two bladders, one before the other, and communicating together 
by a narrow tube. The anterior bladder is very elastic, whereas the 
posterior one is very slightly so ; and in proportion as the fish rises 
in the water, the anterior bladder, which is the most elastic, must 
considerably increase in volume, and thus keep the head of the 
animal up, whilst the contrary must be the case when the fish de¬ 
scends.— Muller's Archiv^ 1845, p. 456. 

CICONIA ALBA. 

A fine specimen of the Stork (Ciconia alba, Hay) was shot a few 
w'eeks since near Fermoy in the county of Cork. It appears that three 
individuals were seen, but this only was procured. It is now in the 
}>os8ession of the Rev. Mr. Bradshaw of this city. 1 am not aware of 
any authentic record of the species having been met with in Ireland 
before. J. R. Harvey, M.D* 

Cork, June 17, 1846. 


Embryogeny of the Orniihomgia, By M. Blanchard. 

The Ornithomyia, or Pupipares of Latreille, are parasitic on mam- 
miferse and birds. They have for a long time attracted the attention 
of entomologists, by an exceptional mode of reproduction which 
distinguishes them from all other insects. They do not deposit eggs, 
nor even larvae, like some other Diptera, but nymphs, the externd 
envelope of which hardens in contact with the air, and from which 
issues a few days afterwards the perfect insect. 

Anatomists are not agreed as to whether the embryos pass, in the 
maternal ovary, through the ordinary phases of the metamorphoses 
of insects. latreille supposed that the nymphs are at first under the 
form of eggs, and pass their life as larvae within the body of the 
mother. Leon Dufour, from examinations of the Hippoboscus of the 
horse, and the Melophagus of sheep, thinks, on the contrary, that 
the embryos of the Omithomyiee are never comparable to eggs or to 
larvae. 

M. Blanchard has examined the Leptotena of the stag, and he has 
found, in the ovary of the females, embryos which completely re¬ 
semble the larvae of the Diptera, by their soft teguments, their cor¬ 
neous head, their two long tracheae, and their nervous system collected 
in the anterior part of the body. The only important difference 
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which he has observed is the imperfection of the alimentary canal, 
which in these young larvae is not yet formed and is replaced by a 
mass of globules. These larvae taking no nourishment, the intestinal 
canal appears to be developed more slowly; the individuals in the 
author’s possession died too suddenly to allow him to observe this 
formation .—Society Philom, de Paris, Jan. 17th, 1846. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR MAY 1846. 

Chitwick ,—May 1. Dry haze: overcaftt. 2. Overcast. S. Dry haze. 4. Cloudy 
and fine. 5. Very fine : showers. 6. Show'ery : cloudy and fine. 7. Cloudy and 
fine. 8. Overcast: exceedingly fine: clear at night. 9. Very fine. 10. Slight 
rain: cloudy: clear. 11, \1. Very fine. IS. Light clouds : overcast: rain at 
night. H. Clear. cold and dry. 1‘J. Cloudless: light cloudft and fine : clear 
and cold at night. K. Uniformly overcast: dry haze : densely overcast at night. 

17. Overcast: rain: clear. 18. iiain : cloudy boisterous. 19. Very fine • 
thunder-showers : densely overcast. 20. llain; heavy showers. 21—2.'l. Very 
fine. 24. Slight fog : overcast and fine. 25,26. Very fine. 27. Cloudless: 
very fine : overcast. 28,29. Very fine. .SO. Hot and dry. 31. Cloudless : hot 
and sultry: clear. 

Mean temperature of the mouth ... .56^'IG 

Mean temperature of May 1845 . 50 *04 

Mean temperature of May for the last twenty years ... 54 '77 
Average amount of rain in May .... 1*84 inch. 

R'islon.—May 1. Fine. 2—4. Cloudy. 5,6. Fine : rain p.m. 7. Cloudy. 
8,9. Fine. 10. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 11,12. Fine. 13. Cloudy. 14—16. 
Fine, 17. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 18. Cloudy: rain a.m.* thunder p.m. 19. 
Fine. 20. Fine : hail and rain a..m. and p.m., with thunder and lightning. 
21. Cloudy. 22. Fine: rain P.M. 2.3, 24, Fine. 25,26. Cloudy. 27—29. Fine. 
30. Fine 3 o’clock p.M. 75^ 31. Fine.—N.B. The warmest May since 1833: 
it was 62''‘8. 

Srtrifiwick Mansf,Orkney .—May 1. Drizzle - damp. 2. Bright; clear. 3. Clear: 
aurora. 4. Bright. rain. 5, 6. Kain : cloudy. 7. Fine : rain. 8. Cloudy. 
9. Clear, cloudy. 10. Clear : thunder ami hail. II. Bright: drops. 12. Bright: 
cloudy. 13,14. Bright: fog. 1.5. Bright: cloudy. 16. Bright: clear. 17. Kain. 

18. Fog: cloudy. 19—21. Damp: cloudy. 22. Rain: damp. 23. Showers ; 
bright: cloudy. 24. Showers : clear. 25. Kain : cloudy. 26. Showers. 27,28. 
Sliowers: cloudy. 29. Cloudy. 30. Kain .-cloudy. 31. Cloudy: fine. 

Applegarth Manse, Dun^ries-shire, —May!. Dropping day. 2. Fair and fine. 
3. Fair and very fine. 4. Kain all day. 5. Heavy showers. 6. Showei-s. 
7. 8. Fair and fine. 9. Fair and fine, a few drops p.m. 10. Heavy rain during 
the night. 11. Fair and fine, 12. Slight shower • growing weather. 13—16. 
Fair and fine. 17 Showery morning: cleared, 18. Showery all day. 19. Rain 
P.M. 20. Kain during the night: cleared. 21. Showers : thunder. 22. Drizzly 
all day. 23—2.5. Very fine day. 26. Very fine day: droughty. 27, 28. Very 


droughty. 29-31. Very wann. 

Mean temperature of the month .. 52^*6 

Mean temperature of May 1845 . 50 *0 

Mean temperature of May for 23 years . 51 *0 

Mean rain in May ... 1*96 inches. 

Mean rain in May for 18 years . 1*73 
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IX .—Xoticos of British Ht/poq/i^ous By the Rev. M. 

J. Bkhkklkv, M.A., F.L.S .3 and C. E. Bkoomk, Esq. 

Since tlie publication of the last series of iKjtiecoS of British 
Funp (vol. \iii. p. 3G0), several intt rcstiii" (liscoverit s have been 
made amongst the hypogieous speei(‘s, which it is desirable should 
at once be reeord(*d. It is to be regn tted that the memoir of 
Messrs. Tulusiie has not yet been published, though |)r(‘sented 
to the Academy. Two njeeiit opj)ortunities howevcT of ins|)eet- 
ing tlieir drawings, and the communication of many new and 
rare spcci<*s, us also the reci'ipt of a very comjilete collection of 
authentic specimens from \ ittadini and Corda, have enabled us 
to usrerlain some points which were pr(*viously uncertain. 

l)oubtle.s.s many more* species will reward the continued rc- 
searches in a field which is almost new^ to British botanists, and 
there is mery reason to believe that the greater jiart of the spe¬ 
cies are pretty generally diffused. The list of indigenous spe- 
c*i(‘s in proportion to our flora is already as large as in France or 
Italy. It would not be fair to omit recording the active researches 
of Mr. Thwaites, to whom wt‘ are indebted for many valuable 
observations. 

I. Species Sporophor.e. 

^Hymenogasier lufetis, Vitt. Mon. Tub. p. 22. Splanchno- 
myces luteus, Corda, Fuse. 6. tab. 8. fig, 76. ined. Apethorjie, 
Norths, July; llushton, Norths, Oct. 

Varying somewhat in the depth of the yellow' tint of the hy- 
menium, but always easily recognised by the character of the 
spores. 

*H. olivaceus, Vitt. /. c, p. 24. 

Our British specimens accord very exactly in the form of the 
spores with those of Vittadini, in which however the colour of the 
hymenium when dry is of a redder tinge, 

Ann. tf Mag. N, Hist. Vol. xviii. 
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Hymenogaster olivaceus, Vitt. /. c., var. modestiis. Berk, and 
Broome. 

An Hjanenogaster occurred at Hartham Park in the autumn 
of 1845, nearly intermediate between H. citrinus and H. olivacevs, 
differing from the former in being of a pale watery brown w ithin 
and of a softer texture, with spores exactly intermediate between 
those of the two species. The scent was something like that of 
H, citrinus, but not so strong. It was not at all yellow exter¬ 
nally, but first w^hite, and then of a w^atery brown. It grew iu 
a very dry fir-plantation, therefore its watery texture could not 
arise from situation, especially since H, citrinus occurs in much 
moister places without any simihir appearance. Wc consider it 
best for the present to record it as a variety of H. olwaceus, dif¬ 
fering in scent and iu the form of the spores. 

1. H. vulgaris, Tul. MSS. Rotundatus, irregularis ex albido 
sordidus, molliusculus; glcba primuin albida dein saturate fuset s- 
centcj lacunis irrcgularibus inajusculis, basi sterili minuta; hy- 
menio piano *, sporis oblongis vel lanceolato-oblongis aciitis, basi 
attenuatis maturis atro-bnmrieis suboj)aei8, superfcic iiuequali- 
bus.” Splanchnornyces tener, Corda, Pase. (>. iiicd. tab. 8. fig. 81. 
Hym. griseus, Tul.! Ann. d. Sc. Nat. ser. 2. vol. xi\. p. 874. 
Apethorpe, Norths, July 15, 1845; Leigh Wood and Stapleton 
Grove near Bristol, &c. 

The British specimens accord exactly in form with those went 
by Messrs. Tulasne, and have the spores merely apiculate and by 
no means acuminate. In general the internal substance changes 
from dirty white to pale reddish brown, and then alnuist to 
black. Sometimes however there is at first a slight tinge of pale 
tan. The spores are variable in form, but are never acuminatt*. 
This species was inadvertently mixed with specimens of H. tener^ 
and in consequence communicated with th(^ true H. tener, a very 
distinct species, to Messrs. Tulasne and Corda, and possibly may 
be substituted for it in some copies of the fourth fasciculus of 
British Fungi. 

2. H.pallidas. Berk, and Broome. Par\ms rotundnto-depressus 
subglaber albus, demuin sordidc alutaceus molliusculus, intus ex 
albo pallide fl^avus dcin dilute fuscus; basi absorbente obsoieta; 
peridio tenuissimo; cellulis minutis semivacuis; sporis lanceolatis 
acutis brevitcr pedicellatis asperuHs, guttulis subtribus minutiK; 
odore debili. Cotterstock, Norths, in a dry fir-plantation, Oct. 
1845. 

This species, which scarcely exceeds in size a horsebean, is 
nearly allied to the last, but differs in its more acute spores as 
well as in colour. A single specimen only of H. vulgaris has oc- 
cui'red in the immediate neighbourhood, h. luteus being the most 
abundant species. 
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8. UymenogcLster decoruSy Till.! Ann. d. Sc. Nat. scr. 2. vol. xix. 
p. 374. Epping Forest, Hartham Park, King^s Weston, Chud- 
Icigh, &c. 

This is a much firmer species than IL lenevy darker within, 
with larger spores; but it is especially distinguished by its elon¬ 
gated filiform sporophores, wdiieh project far beyond the surface 
of the hymenium. 

4. H. Ihwaitesiiy Berk, and Broome. Parvus globosus firmus 
extus albidus marulis saturatioribus notatus, hit us brunneiis, 
sporis minoribus globosis, vesicuhi interiori siepc contracta, sca- 
briusculis papillatis \ nuclco unieo magno. Portbury, Sept. G, 
1845. 

This species is proposed as nc'vv with the* sanction of Messrs. 
Tulasne, who examined a slice prepar(*d in Hind by Mr. 1'h\vaitt‘s. 
The spores are far more globose than in any other speen s, and 
are either quite obtuse or minutely apiculate. The inner mem¬ 
brane of the spores often contracts so as to present a very sin¬ 
gular appearance. A few elongated spores are mixed with them, 
but the normal form is globose; indeed, excejit the normal form 
b(* taken into consideration, it would be impossible to draw up 
distinguishing t<*chnieal characters of any Hyuwyiogaafer, as there 
are always some irregular spores mixed with those which are 
jieculiar to the species. They are larger than in H. frner, but 
smaller than in //. fircorus. 

^11. fenrr, Berk. Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. xiii. }). 349. II. ar^ 
genteuSf Tub! Fung. Hy|). in Giorn. Bot. Ital. Ann^\ l‘\ 

This is one of the most distinct species, characteriEcd by its 
small, wid(*ly elliptic or subglobosc spore.s. The synonym of 
Tulasne is given on the authority of its authors, and on exami¬ 
nation of authentic specimens. 

5. H. pnsiUuSy Berk, and Broome. Minimus obovatus vel sub- 
depressus albus basi sterili ampin pneditus, intus albidus; eel- 
lulis j>ro ratione magnis; sporis jmllide rubiginosis brevibus late 
ellipticis papillatis demum asperulis. On mossy ground in thi' 
Wilderness, Uushton, Norths, Oct. 8, 1845, wdth II. luteus. 

About 2 lines high, obovat^ or somewhat dejiressed, pure 
white, yellowish brow n wluui dry, and then resembling strongly 
a specimen of Sclerofium complanatum, Tode, nearly snuKith ; 
dirty white within, furnislu’d with a large distinct absorbing base. 
Cavities of the hyineniuiii large for the size of the fungus, clothed 
sparingly with the rust-coloured spores. Sporophort;s clavate, 
frequently forked or irregular, having two spores on rather long 
spicules. Spores short, minute, broadly elliptic, at first smooth, 
at length rather rough, obtusely apiculate. 

This species, which has no particular odour, has at present 
occurred very sparingly. Its nearest ally is tenevy but the 
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cavities of the hymeTuuni are larger; it is almost without scent, 
and there is not the slightest ten(lency to become black in dry¬ 
ing. There is little difference in the form or size of the spores. 

6. Octaviana asterosjierma, Vitt.! Mon. Tub. p. 17; Tul.! 
Ann. d. Sc. Nat. 1. c. p. 376; Corda, Tc. Fase. 6. tab. 7. fig. O k 
(ined.) Leigh Wood near Bristol; Chudleigh, Devon. 

This very interesting addition to our flora has at present occur¬ 
red very sparingly. The smell, as observed at the latter locality, 
was just like the pungent odour of some Ichneumon or small bee. 

It is probable that Hydnangium Stephensii really belongs to 
this genus, and that H. caroirecolor is a true Hydnangium. The 
structure of the trama is very different, in the former resembling 
that of an Agaric, in th(‘- latter that of a Bussula. 

In Uydn. carotitcolor the colouring matter consists of oil glo¬ 
bules. It is probable that it is from the. gradual escape of these 
from the dry plant, that the paper to whi(‘h they are attached, or 
with wdiich they chance to be in contact, is staiiu'd with leimm- 
colour. Externally it is of a more decided yellow, free* from any 
tinge of orange and paler than the fructifying mass. Each s))o- 
rophore in this species usually bears four spr)res; in H. Stephemii 
one only, 

^Rhizopogon ruhescens, Tid.! Fung. n\l>. in Giorn. Bot. Ital. 
An®, 1®. Melanogaster Bfrkeieianus, Broome ! Ann. Nat. Ihst. 
vol. XV. p. 41. 

This species occurred last year abundantly at Chudleigh, ami 
appears to be certainly the same with the species of Tulasne. 
Jlysteromyces graveo!rns,\itt., of which authentic specimens liav(‘ 
been kindly communicated, is probably also the same species, as 
is also the ease with Wnsopogon luteolus and R. rirms from Italy, 
Hymenangium rireris, KI., Rhizopogon Corda, and perba})s 

with Rhiz. tutcotus, Fr. 

This species grows gregariously in sandy fir-woods. When 
young it is almost transpanmt, and resembles young Phallus ca- 
ninus, being of a piu’e white and furnished with white roots which 
proceed from a mycelium which spreads sometimes an inch or two; 
in this state it turns pink on being touched ; in a more advanced 
stage it is yellow, but even then it has here and there a pink 
tinge. The smell is very much like that of Melanogaster ambi- 
guus when old, but when young it has an acid smell like that of 
sour ham. It rapidly decays into a biwn fetid pulpy mass. 

II. Species SpoiiiDiiFERiE. 

7. Genea papillosa^ Vitt. /. c. p. 28. Near Chudleigh, Aspley 
Beds, and Bristol. 

This species, which appears to be but little known and very 
rare in Italy,—for there is no authentic specimen in any of the 
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collections which have been distributed by Vittadini, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain,—has lately occurred abundantly in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, and is far more distinct from G. verru¬ 
cosa than would be inferred from the name or description. The 
whole peridium is of a rich brown, and is denstdy clothed with 
brown bristles wherever it extends. The sporidia are very much 
larger and far more coarsely granulated, the granules indeed being 
often bifid. The single specimen from Bowood formerly referred 
to this species, is now ascertained, on comparison of authentic 
specimens, to be the same w ith G. verrucosa, Vitt., the specimens 
communicated under that name by Klotzsch and figured in the 
‘ Flora Rcgni Borussici ^ differing materially from the Italian 
species. The sporidia of G. papiUosa often contain two nuclei, 
but sometimes there is but one *. 

* We take this opportunity of describing two new Pezi 2 .a^ remarkable for 
their globose, tubercuiate or echiiiulate spores, the first of them being re¬ 
markably analogous to Genca verrucosa, 

Peziza {Ahuria^ Hclv.) raduht. Berk, and Broome. Magna cupula^formis 
.Hessilis demiim depressa extorne verrucis subaequalibus exasperatu atra, intus 
vinoso-fiisca; spuridiis globosis tuberculatis. On the ground in woods near 
Bri.stul. 

Cup depressed, sessile, nearly an inch across, black externally, broken 
into nearly e(|ual distinct subconical warts like those of Genca verrucosa, 
liymeniuin of a dark vinous brown. Asci large, tdUUhe; sporidia large, 
globose, containing u single nucleus rough with obtuse distinct tubercles; 
paruphyses septate with the ultimute urticulution clavate. 

This species hu.s externally a close resemblance to a cru^hed specimen of 
Genea verrucosa or h'loizsehi/^ and singularly enough, the sporidia are 
soinew’hat similar, though differing in size. I'he hymeiiium however is 
naked, not to mention other points. Pez, bufonia, Pers., appears closely 
to resemble it, hut that is described as substipitatc and of a bright red- 
hrown, and we have no information as to its sporidia. Messrs. Tulasne 
have sent a verrucose Peziza which is almost closed, and co\ered with hairs 
like Genea papiUosa^ but with elliptic smooth sporidia. 

P. {Lachnea, Sarc.) treehispora. Berk, and Broome. Depressa, planius- 
cula niirantio-miiiiata extus pilis pallidu-fulvis vestita; sporidiis globosis 
cchiiiatis. On the nuked ground m woods or on the sloping wet hanks of 
rivulets. King's Cliffe, Bristol, &c. Mons. LevcilK* has sent the same spe¬ 
cies from Montmorency. 

(Uip ^rd of an incli or more broad, depressed or slightly concave, orange, 
paler externally and clothed with rather rigid tawny bristles. Asei elon¬ 
gated. iiporidia globose, sharply tubercuiate. Paraphyses very slender, 
linear. 

This species is no doubt frequently confounded with Pez, scntcllata, which 
it re.semblea very closely, though distinguished at once by its very different 
spoiidia, those of the allied species being smooth, mucii smaller, broadly 
elliptic with a single nucleus. There is no analysis extant of Pez, umbrosa ; 
it is therefore impossible without authentic specimens to say how far it re¬ 
sembles that species. Pez, scutellata grows we believe invariably on rotten 
wood. 

Mr. 'riiwnitcs has found another species with echinulatc sporidia, but be- 
loiiging to the same scries with P, repanda, P, pMyvlospora, Mont., and 
P» aurautia have also rough sporidia. 
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8. Genoa verrucosa^ Vitt.! L c, p. 28. Bowood Park, King's 
Cliffe. 

This is distinguished from the species of Klotzsch by the more 
minute sporidia, their minor axis being only half the size of that 
in the following species. Two specimens only have at present 
occurred in England, the remainder belonging to G. Klotzschii, 
and one perhaps to Genoa sjiharica^ Tul., but on this further in¬ 
formation is desirable. In all the species the sporidia when seen 
laterally are really ellijitic. Genoa bombycina is now referred by 
Messrs. Tulasne to a new genus which they have named Siej)hen- 
sia. The true locality of this species is Castle Combe; it has also 
been found at Chudlcigh. 

9. G. Berk, and Broome. Foetida; peridiosubplicato 

intruso extus intusque verrucoso nigro; subtiis tibrillis radican- 
tibus parcis rigidiusculis fuscis affixo; niycello effuso candido 
araneoso-contexto; sporidiis niajoribus tuberculatis. G. verm- 
cosa, Kl. ! FI. Regn. Bor. no. 474. Hydnocaryon fragrans^ 
Wall.! FI. Crypt. Germ. p. 86. Abundant in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol and in Devonsliire. 

The mycelium spreads for some distance on or within the soil, 
so that the plant is easily detected when the leaves are raked off. 
This vanishes when the peridia are perfect. One or more indi¬ 
viduals are found in each patch of mycelium. In the young pe- 
ridium the point of attachment is lateral, as in the eggs of some 
insects and in some specimens of PachyphloftLS melanoxanthus. The 
sporidia are large, coarsely granulated, and much exceeding in 
volume those of G, verrucosa^ which does not seem to have the 
same kind of mycelium; at least no notice of it is taken by Vit- 
tadini. 

10. Hydnobolites cerebriformisy Tul.! Ann. d. Sc. Nat. L c. 
p. 379. Abundant about Bristol, Aug., Sept.; Pangboimie, 
Wilts. 

This is a small species resembling a small lacunose trufBe, but 
differs in having no real peridium, as is the case with the genus 
now to be described. 

Hydnotrya, Berk, and Broome. Peridium nullum; substantia 
camosa coinpacta similis extus anfractuosa exarata, intus sinu- 
bus scrpentiiiis magnis fungi ad superficiem apertis varie jKsrtusa 
filamentis flexuosis mollibus brevibus vestitis. Asci clongati 
lineares obtusi substantia laxe cellulosa serie unica nidulantes, 
sporidia octo sphserica reticulata sed non echinata foventes. Fungi 
globosi, edulcs. 

*/f. Tulasneiy Berk, and Broome. Hydnobolites Tidasnei, Berk. 
Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. xiii. p. 357. 

Fine individuals of this species, 2 inches or more in diameter, 
have been found at Chudlcigh. Having now had an opportu- 
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nity of examining fresh specimens of HydmholiteSy it appears that 
our truffle docs not belong to the same genus; the asci of the 
one being very short and sacciform, of the other linear and dis¬ 
posed in a single row; the sporidia in Hydnutrya moreover are 
not echinulate. 

Corda has cotnmunicated a species under the name of Hydm- 
halites cameuSy which is eaten in great quantities at Prague under 
the name of Czerwem Tartoffie, We do not know how he di¬ 
stinguishes it as a species. 

11, Spluerosama ostiolaiumyl^vX. MSS. Near Bristol, under 
leaves amongst lm)se mould. 

Only two or throe individuals of this curious production have 
been met with. One was quite young and resembled very closely 
authentic specimens of Sphceiosoma fuscuniy Klotzsch, but differ¬ 
ing in having a cavity within round a central core. The adult 
plant, instead of being subglobose, nearly even and of a washy 
brown, is strongly plicate and of a rich mulberry-brow n. Klotzsch 
appears to have seen his species in eveiy stage of grow th ; we have 
no hesitation then in considering ours as distinct. It is jiossible 
too that it may not be the same as that of Tulasne, but at any 
rate it agrees in genend appearance, and we have not sufficient 
mat(u*ial.s to speak decid(*tily. 

There is not the least trace of peridium in any stage of grow th, 
the genus being to the sporidiferous series jirecisely what (Juat- 
ter id (the analogue of Sparassis) is to the sporcqihorous. 

A very curious circunistance sometimes occurs, viz. that there 
is more than one stratum of hymenimn. 1 know of no similar 
instance in sporidiferous fungi. The asci are much shorter than 
the jiarapliyscs. 

* Pachyphicms melanaxanfhuSy Tul. F ung. Hyp. /. c. Choirumtjees 
inelanoxanthuSjliwX.ViW^ Berk. .Vnn. and Mag.of Nat.llist.vol.xiii. 
p. 859. 

This species lias occurred at King^s Cliffe near Bristol and in 
Devonshire since its tirst publication, and is jirobably generally 
diffused. The peridium is black in every stage of growth. The 
gi*nus is very properly separated from Choiromyces, with which 
it does not at all agree in habit. We have the pleasure of adding 
two new species. 

12. P. cifrinus, Berk, and Broome. Subglobosus verruculosus 
pi*ridio fusco citriuo-pruinato apice vivide citrino, intus tlavidus 
interstitiis citrinis floccosis, ba.si radicaute. In w oods near Bristol, 
Wiltshire and Devonshire. 

Very nearly allied to P. melnnoxanthus, which is however black 
in every stage of growth, and has but little odour, whereas P. ci~ 
trinus is densely pow^dered with lemon-coloured particles, and has 
a strong smell like that of rotting sea-weed. The orilice is ge- 
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nerally more expanded^ and is of a fine deep lemon-yellow from 
the exposure of the interstices of the fructifying veins, and the 
peridium thin and brown frosted with yellow, when young of a 
uniform gamboge-yellow. In P. melanoxanthus the veins are 
nearly black with yellowish interstices, and the peridium thick, 
far more coarsely warted, more compressed and in*egular in form 
and always black. The specimens received from Messrs. Tulasne 
under the name of P. melanoxanthus arc all the foregoing species, 
but it is probable that their characters were drawn up from both 
species, judging from their sketches of the fresh truffle. 

P. melanoxanthus is often attached laterally to leaves, sticks, 
&c. without any connexion with the ground. 

13. Pachyphleeus conglomeratus^ Berk, and Broome. Irregu¬ 
laris lobato-plicatus conglomcratus Isevis, peridio fusco-rufo hie 
illic prsesertira interstitiis adpressim sericeo-fibroso citrino. Near 
Bristol, October 22, 1845. 

About an inch in diameter, shortly stipitatc, much-lobed and 
plicate as if made up of a number of individuals, the lobes rounded, 
of a deep brown olive. Sometimes quite twen, sonu^times rather 
rough, but not the least verrucose; interstices of the lobes clothed 
with adj)rcs8cd silky yellow fibres. Asci clavate, irregular, con¬ 
taining eight globose tubercidate aporidia. Sporidia larger than 
in the other species and differing in their appeai’ancc. 

Very few individuals of this species have at present been found, 
but it differs very much in habit and in the total absence of tu¬ 
bercles or warts on the peridium*. 

14. ChoiroToyces meeandriformis, Vitt.! Mon. Tub. p, 51. tab. 2. 
fig. 1. Tuber album, Sow, ! tab. 310. 

The original specimens of Tuber album, Sow., still remain in 
the herbariiuji, and arc identical with the species of Vittadini just 
cited. Unfortunately no locality is indicatt»d on the paper to 
which the specimens are attached, or in the text. It has not yet 
occurred in the extensive researches made in Wiltshire and So¬ 
mersetshire. 

^Tuber brumale, Vitt,! Mon. p. 37. 

The specimens fonnerly referred to T. melanospomm belong to 
this species, as a])pears on the inspection of a series of specimens 
of T melanosporum obtained at Paris in January, where it is the 
species usually exposed for sale in winter. 

15. T. dryophilum, Tul.! Fung. Hyp. /. c. Kintr’s Cliffc. 
Chudleigh, Bristol, &c. 

The species referred to T dryophilum, on an inspection of 
authentic specimens and comparison of the sporidia, is decidedly 

♦ The specimens began to dissolve away after being kept two days, 
whereas the other species will keep well for"a week, nor do they then dis¬ 
solve. I’he flesh is filled with oil globules. 
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gregarious with little odour, rounded, usually about the size of a 
nutmeg, nearly smooth, white, marked here and there with darker 
patches. The peridiuin is thick, hard and tough, easily parting 
from the flesh, which is firm, reddish brown, with white inter¬ 
stices which arc given off* from different points of tlie surface. 
The sporidia are elliptic and coarsely reticulato-ecliinulate. 

16. Tuber puherulum, Berk, and Broome. Irregulare sublo- 
batum album, pilis rectis brevibus puberulum dein rufo-albidum 
hie illic albo-maculatum ; peridio subteuui, veiiis albis e basi ra- 
diantibus pulpa fructifera gilva deiiiuin rufo-brunnea; sporidiis 
subglobosis reliculato-echinatis ; odorc rajdianoideo. Abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Uatdiam near Bristol, Chudleigh, Aspley 
near Woburn, in sandy districts. 

Gregarious; clothed w ith short, erect down, which gives it to 
Jhe naked eye a peculiar jiearly a])pearance. llie w hite spots are 
very visible even in dried speciriKjns. Peridium very thin and 
delicate, so that the })inky browm colour of the flesh is apparent 
through it, often cracked. In some individuals the veins are very 
few. Sporidia more nearly spherical than in any species we have 
had an opportunity of (examining. 

17. EInphomtjees anihrocinus, Vitt, /. c. p. 66. Leigh Wood 
near Bristol. A single sp<*cimen only in clayey soil. 

The original specimens of Vittadini are niinu(t*ly granulated 
under a lens, a character uhieh does not appear in our spirinicii. 
The sporidia an; alike and at onee distinguish it from E, macu¬ 
la f us, the only species with which it can be confounded. The 
sm(‘ll is very powerful, in which respect again it does not agree 
w^itli Vittadini’s sjieeies. It is indeed probable that it will prove 
new, liut on the authority of a single individual, not in very good 
condition, it would be rash to do more than indicate its ri(*arest 
affinity. The outer rind in the speeimen when gathered was 
black, the inner of a dull yellowish w hite. 

III. Species Vesiculifkr.e. 

18. Endogonepisiff/rmis, Lk. Diss. i. p.38; Fr. Syst. Mye. vol.ii. 
p. 297, Glomus macrocarptis/£\il, ! Fung. Hv]). /. c. Amongst 
moss and in the 8U|H;rtieial soil. Bristol, Bowcnid, Chudlt;igh, &c. 
Under bet*eh and larch, and in the oak and liazel woods. 

In a young state it is hai’d, when old less compact and granu¬ 
lated. The vesicles are almost visible to the naked eye. A single 
specimen of some allied species with the vesicles in tlie young 
state far larger and connected with each other by short filaments, 
occurred at King’s Cliffe in July 1845. 

19. E.lactijlua, Berk, and Broome. Irrc'gnlaris depresso-glo- 
bosa alba dein sordide incarnata, feetida, intus lactc crasso isa- 
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bellino repleta; vesiculis nudo oculo distinctis. Chudleigh^ Oc¬ 
tober 1845. 

Globose^ at length depressed^ half an inch in diameter; at first 
white, but soon, especially when rubbed, assuming a reddish tinge, 
pouring out when cut a rich pale red cream-like fluid. Spo¬ 
rangia as large as those of Endogone pbiformis, A very distinct 
and interesting species. 


X.— On the Regular Arrangement of Crystals in certain Organs 
of Plants. By Edwin J. Quekett, F.L.S. 

It rarely happens in plants that any definite organ is the seat of 
crystalline collections symmetrically arranged, though the occur¬ 
rence of crystals (raphides) in the cells of various portions of a 
vegetable is extremely common. 

About two years since I met with two organs which exhibit th€ 
singular fact, that in them at least the crystals are constant and 
have a regular arrangement. 

One of these is the testa of the seed of Ulmus campestris, in 
which the sinuous boundaries of the compressed cells of which it 
is composed are completely traced out by minute rectangular 
ciystals adhering to their walls. The other is much more re¬ 
markable, because, as far as I have been enabled to caiu*y my ob¬ 
servations, every member of two alhed natural orders have very 
much the same disposition of these bodies in the same organ. 

If a sepal of any of the ordinary cultivated Pelargoniums be 
taken, and a portion of the upper cuticle be removed and sub¬ 
mitted to the microscope, or if the entire sepal of Geranium 
Robertianum or luddum be similarly used, it will be readily seen, 
by magnifying 300 times, that eveiy cell beneath the cuticular 
layer is small and round, and in each is a cluster of crystals (con¬ 
glomerate raphides), each crystal in the group radiating from a 
common centre. 

These crystals fill the whole of the cells in the middle of the 
sepal, and do so likewise all the cells until within a short distance 
of the margin, where they are absent and the border is transparent j 
the appearance they present is very beautiful and their numbers 
and regularity most extraordinary. Their size is about the 
to composition appears to be oxalate 

of lime; they are insoluble in boiling water, but arc soluble with¬ 
out efiervescence in nitric acid, but after being heated red-hot 
are soluble with effervescence. 

I have found them in all the species of British Geranium and 
Erodium, and in all the species of Pelargonium and Monsonia 
(for which plant 1 am indebted to Mr. J. Smith of Kew) that I 
have been enabled to obtain; and it is not improbable that they 
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may occur in all the species, and may be as general a character 
of the order as the beautiful markings in the cuticle of the petals 
are well known to be. 

Other orders have been examined which are said to have a near 
affinity with Gei'aniacetSy but none of the plants examined, be¬ 
longing to the orders Balsaminacete, TropaeolaceeB, Oxalidacece or 
Linacea^msimSesi anything like the appearances described—in fact 
no clustered crystals have been met with; but in taking an order 
said to be somewhat more remote, Malvacea, I find in all the 
examples that I have examined of British and foreign plants, 
precisely a similar disposition and number of crystals. 

If the leaves constituting the involucrum of Althrea, Malva and 
Pelargonium be carefully examined, a few crystals will occasionally 
be found, but altogether not in the slightest to be compared with 
the number or disposition of those in the sepals. 

If constitutional peculiarities, besides structure, have any in¬ 
fluence with systematists, then Mahacea ought probably to be 
placed somewhat nearer Geraniacece ; and when we consider the 
monadelphous condition of the stamens of both orders and their 
tendency in Monsonia to be. indefinite, and the carpels of some 
j)lauts of Malvaceae to have but one seed, exalbuininous, and to 
bt‘ disunited, and the parts of the flower of the same numbers, 
tliere appears to be some reason, as far as the structure of the 
reproductive organs is concerned, to bring the jiositiou of these 
orders in closer relation. 

The sepals of most plants arc favourable organs for meeting 
with crystalline bodies, cither of the solitary, acicular or clustered 
varieties. The sepals of Prunella rmlgarHs and Dianthus cargo- 
phgllus exhibit well the solitar)" cubic crystal beneath the cuticular 
cells ; the Fuchsias contain a great quantity of the acicular kind, 
and the sepals of the Strawberry exhibit the clustered variety as 
seen in the Geraniacere, Thus it a])pears that there is something 
p<*culiar to the sepals of certain plants that disposes the contents 
of their cells to form crystals which does not belong to the neigh¬ 
bouring organs. 

50 Weilclose Square, July 1, 1846. 


XI.— Remarks on certain Genera belonging to the Class Pallio¬ 
branchiata. By William King, Curator of the Museum of 
the Natural History Society of Northumberland, Durham and 
Newcastlc-upon-Tync. 

[Continued from p. 42.] 

Pentamerus. 

The beak of Pentamerus is furnished with an aperture of the 
form of a triangle, the base of which corrcsiionds to the hinge 
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line, and the apex to the rostral point. Owing to the great in¬ 
curvation of the beak in some species (P. Knightii), the aperture 
is concealed, excej)t in the young state; but other species (P. con- 
ckidium), in which the beak is slightly incurved, have it exposed 
during their entire existence. Nothing more need be said to 
show that the aperture is the same as the open deltidium of Spi- 
rifeTf &c. From the sides of the deltidium two plates extend to 
within a quarter of their length of the frontal margins of the 
shell, at the same time decreasing in depth and gradually be¬ 
coming more and more separated from the roof of the valve to 
which they belong, till their extremity, which is reduced to a 
mere point, is within an eighth of their length of the inner sur¬ 
face or floor of the opposite valve (P. conchidium). Both plates 
are conjoined superiorly throughout their entire length; and as 
they follow the curve of the upper valve, though somewhat more 
sharply, they form as it were a longitudinally curved arch-shaped 
process, which strongly resembles the upper mandible of a parrot, 
supposing the base of the mandiHlc to be attached to the sides of 
the deltidium. At their point of attachment to the cardinal 
margin, the plates are thickened, or rather converted into two 
condyles, which fit into a pair of sockets excavated in the corre¬ 
sponding part of the opposite valve: in this mode of articula¬ 
tion, Pentamerus agrees with all the dentigerous palliobranchiatc 
genera. 

Owing to the different degrees of incurvation of the beak in 
difierent species, the arch at its posterior end, that is, where the 
plates are attached to the sides of the deltidium, presents some 
widely different appearances: thus in PenUnnertLS yaleatuSy in 
which the b(*ak curves so much downwards as actually to overlap 
the natis of the opposite valve to some extent, the arch, from the 
condyles to the rostral point or apex of the umbone, is doubled 
up as it were; whereas in Pentamerus conchidiumy in which the 
beak extends considerably behind the hinge line, the correspond¬ 
ing part of the arch is completely unfolded. 

Besides being connected with the sides of the deltidium, the 
arch is attached to the medio-longitudinal line of the roof 
of the dorsal valve by means of a vertical plate extending 
along its crest, from the posterior to nearly the anterior extre¬ 
mity. The length and depth of this plate vary according to 
species: in P. conchidium and P. Knightiiy its superior margin 
embraces the posterior three-fourths of the length of the shell; 
but in P. galeatus and P. bashkiricus it extends no further than 
the centre; and as the arch falls lower in P. Knightii and P. 
galeatus than in P. conchidium and P. bashkiricusy this plate is 
consequently deeper in the former than in the latter. 

The ventral valve (of Pentamoiis galeatus) is furnished with 
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two outwardly-iijfliiicd |)latc;8 extending from the socket-walls t<i 
the centre, a distance exceeding, by one-fourth of their lengtli, 
the anterior ext reunify of the arch. Both plates arc attached 
to the inside or floor of the valve, at a little distance from each 
other, nearly tlieir entire length, gradually increasing in height 
and becoming more divaricated as they advance. Looking down 
upon the plates, their posterior half is seen at first, that is, com¬ 
mencing from the floor of the valve, leaning outward, then to turn 
inward, and again to turn outward; this brings their superior 
margin nearly in contact with the postero-lateral margin of the 
valve to wdiich they arc attach(‘d: their anterior half is simply 
inclined outward at iirst, and then inward; the difference being 
eaus(‘d by the absence of tlu* * * § superior eflected ])orti()n, which, de- 
CHiasing in d(‘pth somew hat rapidly in its progress, is not carried 
beyond the middle of the plate: in Pentaoienis Knightii the sn- 
))cri()r cflectiorj is carried much further forward, and it ajijicars to 
be the same in P, conclndium. 

Although there is considerable dissimilarity between Pentn- 
merus and other palliobranchiatc genera, yet I cannot agree to 
the amount of difference contended for by M. Verneuil, who 
i*ecognises little or no identity betwx'eii tlu* parts composing the 
internal apparatus of the former, and those entering into the com¬ 
position of its homologue in the latter*. 

In the first plac<* let us c(»nsider the arch of Pentamerus, The 
])osition of the plates composing this arch, relatively to the delti- 
dium, and their subserviency to articulation, jdace beyond donlit 
their strict identity w ith the condyle plates of other ralliobranehs. 
This view was first advanced by Von Buch, from an examination 
of Pentamerus couchidiumf. In Productus, &c. the condyle 
plates are never seen ; in Terebratula they are only partially 
present; wdiilc in Spirifer, Atrypa, Hgpothyris and OrthisXy 
they are rarely absent, lii those shells which are provided w ith 
them, the position of the condyle plates relatively to each other 
is often very difl'ereiit: in many Orthises, Atrypas, Hypothyrises 
and certain Terebratulas (7\ elongata and T, hastata), they vary 
slightly from the perpendicular; in certain Orthises (O. eximui, 
0. crenistria, &c.), and most of the Spirifers, they strongly in¬ 
cline tow'ards each other superiorly, but without coming in con¬ 
tact ; in Spirifer heteroclitus^Orthis adscendens, UncitesGryphus^, 

* Geology of Russia, vol. ii. pp« 107, 108 and 109. 

f Ueber Delthyris, &c. 

X The condyle plates are rudimentary in Orthis senilis, 0. Wanyenheiml, 
&c. llie peculiar twist of the umbonc in O. senilis, &c. is probably owing 
to the absence of the condyle plates. 

§ This singular shell has the condyle plates forming a remarkably flat- 
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Atrypa undata, and in the Camerophorias, they curve in and con¬ 
join at their upper margin so as to form an arch more or less 
resembling that of Pentamerus, 

With reference to the suspending plate of the Pentameruses, 
its position, and its connexion with the arch or condyle plates, 
establish its identity with the mesial plate, which serves to di¬ 
stinguish certain genera and certain species. In Spirifer cris- 
tatus^ S. Walcotti, S. rostratus, Zeiten, Martinia imbricata, &c., 
this plate, which is large, is situated between and independent 
of the condyle plates; in Strigocephalus it is a well-known in¬ 
ternal appendage; in Spirifer heteroclitus it is largely developed 
in compai'ison with the condyle plates, which arc cemented to 
the lower part of its sides; in Orthis a^cendens and the Came¬ 
rophorias it is comparatively small, and attached to the crest of 
the arch as in Pentameru8\ in certain Orthises, and in th(; licp- 
tsenas, it exists under a rudimentary form, projecting a little 
below the central line of their remarkably flattened arch-shaj)ed 
process*. 

tened arch, separated from the roof of the deltidial valve as in Penfamertts 
conchidium, but not suspended as in this species by a mesial plate. The 
arch is so flat and the natis of the opposite valve passes so dose up to its 
under surface, especially in old specimens, as to leave little or no opening 
for a pedicle; indeed I suspect that this part only belonged to young indi> 
viduals. 1 am not acquainted with the armature of the opposite valve of 
Uncites^ it is therefore difficult for me to form any positive conclusion as to 
its generic affinities. In the synoptical table it is placed in the family 7V.'- 
rebratulid€Bf on account of its resemblance to Penfamerus conchidium in a 
few particulars. 

• The most remarkable internal structure that I know of is to be seen in 
the dorsal valve of a shell labelled Terehratula concenirica irom the Eifel,’' 
specimens of which I owe to the kindness of M. de Verncuil and Mr. W. 
A. Lofhis. In this species the condyle plates are attached to a process, 
which, to use a homely comparison, resembles a shoe-lifter. Imagine a pro¬ 
cess of this kind, about a third of the length of the shell, with its narrow 
end fitting into the rostral point, and its lateral margins attached to the in¬ 
side of the dorsal valve along its medio-longitudiiial region ; then imagine 
the superior margin of the condyle plates attached to its under or convex 
surface, one on each of, and along, its sides, and a tolerably correct idea 
will be formed of this singular apophysis. To complete the internal structure 
of this shell, I may add that its lower valve is furnished with a deep mesial 
plate, which supports a concave crural base, and that it possesses a pair of 
spiral appendages,—the latter character added to its external form is in favour 
of tins shell belonging to : whether it should be made to form anotlier 

genus I am not at present prepared to offer a positive opinion. Notwith¬ 
standing its dissimilarity to all other known Palliobranchs 
in its internal structure, I am led to suppose that the appa¬ 
ratus of the dorsal valve of this species is a modification of 
those condyle plates (in many Spirifers) which are drawn 
in towards each other at their superior half as here repre¬ 
sented : what is required to convert such a pair of condyle 
plates into the apophysis of Atrypa cancentrica is the approximating parts 
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The plates of the ventral valve, as they are prolonpjations of 
the socket-walls, must be cousidercd as identical with the socket- 
plates to be seen in certain pala3ozoic species, as Orthis eximia^ 
i^pirifer cristatm^ S, strioiatm, MeckL, Hypothyris^t {Terebratula) 
nucella, &c., and which are characteristic of that singular Silurian 
group described by l^ander under the name of Parambonites. 

It requires to be mentioned, that in a great many of the shells 
lately cited, 1 have cleaved the plates of the dorsal valve in the 
same manner as it is usual to divide those of Pentamerus, which 
proves that they are composed of two united lamella;. M. Ver- 
ncuil s(;ems to be of opinion, that it is in Pentamerus alone that 
the ])lates (at least the mesial one) possess a bilamellar structure, 
and that this shell is therefore essentially distinguished from all 
other palliobranchiate genera. In some of the shells that I have 
brok<m up, the lame^lhe separate as fre(‘ly as those* of Pentam<*rus ; 
in most they are not quite so easily divitl(‘d, and in a few there 
is some difficulty in s(‘])arating them; the difference, it is highly 
})robable, being simply due to the more or less intimate union of 
the two lainelhe of wliich they are composed. 

Strigocephalus. 

This genus possesses an area furnished with a dcltidium, which 
is open in young individuals and cicatrized in those fully grown ; 
in individuals of an intermediate age, the cicatrix exhibits a small 
circular opening, which resembles the entire suba])ical foramen 
of Hypothf/ris obsoleta, &c. 

The inside of the dorsal valve is furnished with a mesial 
})late, resembling that which suspends the arch in Penfamerm: 
it extends from the umboual cavity to within a third of its 
length of the anterior margin of the valve, increasing in dtqith 
as it advances. With the exception of two slight ridges running 
into the condyles, there is no other vestige of an ai‘ch-shapcd 
process. 

In the ventral valve, a massive slightly curved process (the 
concave side being upwards) stretches from the middle of the 
hinge to a little behind the centre of the opposite ^alvc, w^here 
it clasps as it were the mesial plate by means of a bifurcated 
extremity; in other terms, this extremity is notched, which 
actually enables the process to pass to a httle more than an 

to become confluent as in this diagram, which represents a 
transverse section of the apparatus enlarged. Another mo¬ 
dification of the condyle plates is to be seen in Spirifrr 
mosquentU and S, rostratuM (that is, the Jurassic shell so 
named by Zeiten), which have them so much prolonged as 
nearly to touch the frontal margin of the valve to which 
they are attached. (Vide Geology of Russia, vot. ii. for the former species, 
and Von Buch on Dellhyrit for the latter.) 
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eighth of an inch of the inner surface of the dorsal valve, 
leaving thereby just sufficient space for the thickness of the 
animaFs mantle. 1 am not aware that any opinion has been 
hazarded on the use of this singular process; there is every rea¬ 
son to believe however, from the remarkable modifications which 
the cardinal muscular fulcnim occasionally undergoes, that both 
are strictly homologous. In some fossil Terebratulas the cardinal 
muscular support is erect and unusually elongated, particularly 
in a ci*etaccous species, probably T. pectiniformis ; it appears to 
be the same in Orthk eximia, Vem.; and in the existing Tere- 
bratula rosea it is very much lengthened, but situated on an 
elevation rising out of an excessively dilated cardinal plate. 

In the hinge of the same valve are situated two depressions 
or sockets for the condyles of the dorsal valve, one on each 
side of the cardinal muscular support: the socket-walls are very 
much expanded laterally, so as to form two j)romincnt plates, 
which descend, curving in towards each other at the same time, 
to a little below the origin of the cardinal muscular suppoi’t, 
where they nearly touch a slightly elevated vertical plate, which 
stretches to about half-w'ay along the mcdio-longitudinal line 
of the valve. Their origin and position, and the peculiarity 
next to be described, are highly in favour of these plates consti¬ 
tuting a divided crural base*. Each of the crural plates, on its 
lower part, gives off a slender lamcllifomi process, which curves 
(the concave side upwards) towards the anterior end of the me¬ 
sial plate of the dorsal valve, but a little to one side of it; the 
])rocess now makes a sudden bend upon itself, curves downwards 
and postcro-latcrally, till it nearly touch(»s the end of the car¬ 
dinal line; here it makes a sharp forward curve, runs along the 
side, and afterwards along the front of the valves, at the distance 
of a quarter of an inch from their margin, to nearly the mcdio- 
longitudinal line of the shell; further I have not been able to 
trace it. This is the course of both processes ; they thus form 
two symmetrical subgyrate appendages, which remind one of the 
spiral coils of the Spirifers and the folded loop of the Terebra¬ 
tulas. It is to be hoped that sufficient has been adduced to 
show the generic difference between Strigocephalus and Penta- 
merus^ which has occasionally been doubtedf. The difference 
is such as to induce me to place the fonner in the family Spiri- 

* This view is further supported by the striking resemblance wbicb these 
plites bear to the concave crural base of JHartinia (Terebratula) hyalina, 
Buch. This species is interesting in another point of view, as from its 
external resemblance to Strigocephalus, we are warranted in supposing that 
both are intimately related to each other, although belonging to separate 
genera. 

t “ The difference between Strigocephalus and Pentamerus appears to 
me not very important.’’^-Phillips, Paleozoic Fossils of Cornwall, &c., p.56. 
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feridetf and the latter in that of Terebratulidee. Besides its snb- 
gyratc processes and its dcltidium (which when the shell is 
young has precisely the character of that of the Spirifers), its 
close resemblance to Martinia {Terebratula) hyalina, Buch, both 
as regard cxtcnial characters and the crural base, are eminently 
in favour of Strigocephalus belonging to the Spiriferidbe ; and 
the probability is even great that it is directly allied to the genus 
Martinia, 

Cameropuoiua. 

Some years ago I was struck with the remarkable difference 
between the casta of a magnesian limestone Terehraiula and 
those of every other species with which 1 was then aecjiuiiiited. 
Judging from oasts of the dorsal valve of the latter, it was 
obvious that the umbonal cavity had hv,vn either fiirnislied with 
two vertical condyle ])lates, generally divaricating as they passed 
from the beak, or unprovided with any kind of armature; but 
in the former theni had evidently been an arch-shaped i)rocess, 
suspended from the roof of the umbonal cavity by a shallow' 
])late. The contrast between casts of the magnesian limestone 
shell and of certain carboniferous species {liyjwthyrisp/eitrodon, 
H, pvfpim, Ike.) closely allied to it by e\ternal characters, was 
particularly striking. In 1840 J)r. Goldfuss kindly favoured me 
with some casts of a fossil labelled Poutamonjs Knightii from 
Hohcnzolen,^’ when 1 was immediately struck with their resem¬ 
blance to the magn(‘sian limestone s[)ecies, which 1 at once con¬ 
cluded to be a Pentaineiais; but on a further com})arison 1 
became convinced that there was a decided difference between 
them in the apojdiysis of the ventral vah c. ]M. Verneuil also 
app(^ars to have been at first led to sujipose that the magnesian 
limestone shell, specimens of which he collected in llussia, was 
a Pentamenis; but though M. Veriieiiil and myself are now satis¬ 
fied that this was an error, we differ in opinion as to the vabie 
of the internal structure w hich belongs to the shell in (piestion : 
M. Verneuil considers it not sufficiently marked to form a ge- 
geric chanicter; while I am led to believe that it ought to l>e 
regarded as diagnostic of a new genus, for which the name CW- 
merophoria is proposed. 

Having, by the examination of a large number of specimens 
of the typical species {C, Y^erebraiula^ Schlotheimi) in various 
states of preservation, satisfied myself regarding the internal 
characters of Camerophoria, I will now proceed to describe them 
with reference to their generic value. 

The upper or i*ostral valve possesses a dcltidium, which is open 
and only exposed in young individuals; in old ones it becomes 
dilated at its base, and is then occupied by the umbone of the 
Ann, if Mag, N, Hist. Vol, xviii* H 
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opposite valve, as in Peniamerus galeatus. Two condyle plates 
pass from the dcltidium, one on each side of it, to a third of the 
length of the shell; they conjoin at their superior mai’gin, so 
as to fonn an arch-shaped process, the crest of which is attachcid 
to the roof of the valve by means of a shallow vertical plate. 
In no respect do these plates differ from those composing the 
arch and its siip])ort in PentamemSf except in degree. 

In the ventral valve, the space between the socket-walls is 
occuj)ied with a triangular horizontal plate or platform, having 
two of its margins attached to the hinge, and tin*, other one free 
and facing the cavity of the shell. Upon the platform is situated 
a rounded protuberance, which from its position and the lines or 
striae on its surface, is evidently the cardinal muscular support. 
From the free margin of the platform arise two slender filiform 
processes (one on each side of and close to its centre), whicli 
curving ujiwards pass to the anterior end of the arch, just within 
touching it. Immediately below these processes, a much larger 
one is seen to originate, and to project with a slight ujiward curve 
nearly to the centre of the shell, and within a third of its own 
length of the opposite valve: it becomes considerably dilated 
tow^ards its free extremity, and is concave superiorly, whicli 
gives it a spoon-sha])cd appearance. This pi‘Ocoss is su|)ported 
by a deep vertical plate extending from the under side of the 
platfoim to a considerable distance along the medio-longitudinal 
line of the shell. 

On comparing tlu‘ ai’iuaturc of the dorsal > alve of Camero- 
phoria with that of the corresponding valve of Peniamerus, tin; 
strongest resemblance is visible; but as the arch and its sujiport 
arc occasionally seen in other genera, thc‘y cannot be considered 
of much value in a generic point of view': if how ever our atten¬ 
tion be directed to the ventral valve, we observe a structure 
wliicli cannot be disposed of so summarily. In Peatanierus the 
separation of the two socket-plates at their base is such as to 
afford room for the attachment of the inferior terminations of 
the valvular muscles to the inner surface of the lower valve. In 
Carnerophoria however I am convhiced that these muscles w'crc 
not so attached, but that they were supjiorted by the projecting 
spoon-shaped process. The reasons for this view arc, that no 
muscular impressions are visible on the inner surface of the 
ventral valve; that where they only can occur, the sm^face is 
crowded with vascular impressions; and that in Hypothyrie, an 
allied genus, several species (//. acuminatus, H. pugnue, &c.) 
exhibit the muscular impressions on that pari of the inner surface 
of the ventral valve corresponding to ilic place in Carnerophoria 
which is overspread by the spoon-shaped process. Has a valvular 
muscular support, in the form of a projecting process, ever been 
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seen in the ventral valve of any other ralliobrancliiatc f^enns ? 
As far as my own observations extend, 1 have not yet Ijecomc 
acquainted with a 6inp;le instance of the kind. 

M. Verncuirs principal reason for maintaining the genus 
Peniamerus is founded on an alleged wide dissimilarity between 
its internal aj)paratus and that of all other cognate genera: it 
has been showui ho>vevcr that the amount of dissimilarity is not 
so great: nevertheless, very few will be disposed to question the 
validity of this genus, inasmuch as it possesses a combination of 
characters peculiar to itself. This is no more than may be 
claimed for Carncrophuria^ which, until it is known that a project¬ 
ing process for the su])])ort of the valvular muscles exists in the 
lower viJnc of other PalUobranchs, may be considered a more 
isolated genus than Pentanwrus, 

Reverting to the remaining characters belonging to Camero- 
phoria^ the platform u|>pears to be the same as tlu‘ crinal base 
(in this case a flat one) of Terebraiula, and may therefore have 
supjiorted the inferior pedicle muscles. The filiform processes 
I am disjiosed to lo(»k upon as supports for the labial a]>pcuduges 
and th<i visceral parts of the mollusk. 

It may be asked, is not the vahular muscular process in the 
ventral valve of Camerophonuy the plates of Pentamerus united? 
Considering the definition previously given of a socket-plate, I 
am certainly dispos(;d to think that it is not: llie hitter being 
j)rolongatious of the socket-walls, compels ns to consider them as 
true socket-plates; but as regards the former, its tohd want of 
connexion wutli the sockets, and its striking olf from below^ the 
centre of the free margin of the platform, strcmgly support the 
view that it is the mesial plate to be steu in tlic lower valve of 
many shidls {Atrypa concrntrica, Tirebraiula rostratOy Hypofhy-- 
ris pugnus, Orthis Micheliniy S/rigocephalifs, &c.) bilaterally ex¬ 
panded on its superior margin. 

Camenrphoria ap])cars to hav<'. an extensive geograjdiical range. 
iM. Veriieuil has collected two species in Russia, C\ Schlothevni 
and C, supirsiesy the former in the carboniferous limestone and 
the latter in the lowest beds of the reriiiian system. I have 
specimens of an allied species from the mountain limestone of 
Weardalc. The genus abounds in the magnesian limestone near 
Sunderland, and in the Zeehatein of the Thuringer-Wald: in 
the former locality three, if not more species are found. The 
strong external resemblance which Canierophorui bears to certain 
carboniferous and Devonian shells, leads me to think that it will 
hereafter be found to comprise a number of species*. 

• A« M. Verneuil'a objection to the genus Camcrophoria appears tJ be 
futiiided only on a knowledge of the structure of the dorsal valve, it will be 
unnecessary to say more than that, if the species belonging to it diflered from 
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Steophalosia. 

If wc examine Productus ffiganteus, P. horridtis, &c., it will 
be seen that they do not possess articulating condyles nor an 
area. The absence of these characters has generally been urged 
as essentially distinguishing Productus from most of the Pal- 
liobranchiate genera. It is not to be denied^ however, that 
some species of this genus may have existed possessing an area 
and teeth in a rudimentary or incipient state*. Considering 
how closely allied Productus is to the dentigerous and ai'cated 
genera, the presence of these characters under such a condition 
is to be expected in some species, which in this case would be 
looked upon as so many aberrant forms; but when wc find both 
the condyles and area assuming a fully developed form, and pre¬ 
vailing in a number of species allied to cacli other by other di¬ 
stinguishing characters; and these s])eci(!8 belonging to tliree 
consecutive geological periods, and having a wide geographical 
range, it then becomes a (juestion whether it would not be work¬ 
ing out a natural division to group such sj)C‘cieR under a se])aratc 
genus: as this is my opinion, 1 have been inducc‘d to form a 
genus for them, beai’ing tlic name Sirophalosia. 

It will now be necessary to enter more into detail respecting 
the distinguishing characters of Sh'ophalosia, Moth valves pos¬ 
sess an area, that of the ventral valve being merely the hinge-plate 
thickened: the area of the dorsal valve is furnished with a cica¬ 
trized deltidium, at the base of which Jirc situated two condyl(‘s 
which fit into a pair of sockets excavated in the hinge-plat(; of 
the opposite valve, one on each side of the cardinal muscular 
fulcrum: the umbonc of the large valv(j is generally fiattened or 
irregularly indented, and the entire face of the ventral valve is 
often furnished with spines f. 

Hypothyris only to the extent tliat Orlhh adxcendetis and Spirifer hetcro- 
cUtus do from their respective genera, 1 would not hesitate to consider them 
as Hypothyrises. 

• M. Verncuil places Prodttcim comoidcs in Chouvtes, because it possesses 
an area and cardinal spines. If the figures given by Von Buch in plate 1 
of his memoir on Prometus represent the intcmal structure of P, comoides^ 
we may then be certain that this species does not belong to ChoncleSy since 
the concave or ventral valve of this genus is not furnished with the crescent- 
shaped bodies to be seen in one of the figures just referred to, and charac¬ 
teristic of Productus, A specimen of Productus giganieus in the Newcastle 
museum exhibits what might be taken for an area, but which, instead of 
oeing an additional piece set on tlie binge-plate, as is the case with a true 
area, is only the hinge-plate itself considerably thickened. Perhaps this is 
the case with the Productus comoides examined by M. Verneuil. 

t M. Verneuil has pointed out the existence of spines on the flat valve of 
the so-called Productus horrescens. In the true Productuscs, the spines, 
when present on this valve, are generally confined to the cardinal region : 
Productus punctatus and P, fifnbriatus may be exceptions. 
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The whole of the foregoing characters distinguish Strophalosia 
from ProductuSy both of which agree in the form of their valves, 
in their dorsal valve being beset with spines, and to a certain 
extent in their internal structure*. 

Another ap])arent distinguishing character of Strophalosin con¬ 
sists in its habit or mode of attachment: the flattened state of 
the umbone, so general to the species, goes far to prove that they 
were attached to foreign bodies by this j)art, as obtains in most 
of the Thecideas j further, several of my sj)eciinens of a magne¬ 
sian limestone species are found under circumstances comifletely 
proving, that in addition to an iiiidxnial attachment, they adhered 
to the inner surface of dead sliells of Prodvctvfi harriduft by means 
of long creeping spiiu^sf. 

The species whicli 1 jmrpose placing in lh(‘ genus Strophalosia 
are the following : Productns horrrsents, Vern.; P, suhacuirnius, 
March.; Orthisproduefoides^ March.; a Himalayan fossil, three 
magnesian limestom* species found in tlu^ neighbourhood of Sun¬ 
derland, and a f(.‘\v doubtful forms, as Productua spinulosxis. 

The abo\e shells are found in tin* Devonian, Carboniferous and 
Permian deposits. They have (‘tpially as extensi\ e a geographical 
range*. M. Verneuil has discovered two specii s in Uussiu; three 
species occur in the magiu'sian limestone of Sunderland, one of 
which 1 hav<‘ found in tin* Zechstein of Kbnitz in Thuringia: 
one (or more) belongs to our liorne carboniferous deposits : spe¬ 
cies identical with tliose found in Russia, and some others, occur 
in the Eifel and the Bas-Bouloniiais: and I have specimens of a 
species *! collected by the late Dr. (ierard in crossing the boundary 

* Tlic’re is u sliglit but intnvslin^ cliflbrence between Sfrop/ialosia and 
Pjoductns in tlieir ovarian im])rcssions or crescent slniped bodies, which will 
be explained and fi«^ured in my “ Monograph.” 

■j 'riiis mode of attachinent of Strophahma will probably throw some light 
on the habit of Produrlus, Many suppose that the latter was attached by 
means of fibres jia^sing out between tlu* binge-plates, wbicb does not appear 
to be siipjMjrted by aii) cMdence * Konineb, from an examination ot iVo- 
duvfua prohoscidritSf supposes ibat it wa^ attaebed by means of fibres pass¬ 
ing out of the anterior optiiing, wbicb would compel us to conclude that the 
genus did not belong to the PaiUobt anvhiata. Instead ol* Producins prohos- 
cideus subserving such nn office, 1 cannot but think that it simply served as 
a passage for the ingress and egress currents. The tubular form of the an¬ 
terior opening is also seen in old individuals of a maguesiau limestone Stro~ 
phalosia. As the convex valve of Strophalo&ia was attached, 1 am led to 
believe that the same val\c of Prodnetus was the inferior one, as is the case 
with Pectm deutatiis, P. Jacobfcus, and others bating the byssal sinus or 
notch in the large t aivc. 

t This is the shell which Dr. Gerard alludes to in his Journal as resem¬ 
bling an oyster (vide Asiatic llcsearches of the Bengal Society, vol. xviii.). 
As it does not appear to have been named, 1 embrace the present opportu¬ 
nity of dedicating it to this enterprising traveller, and drawing up a pro¬ 
visional specific character for it. 

Strophalonia Gerardl^^External Characters. Form oval; width greater 
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of Ladakh and in the Himalayas^ at an elevation of 

17,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Strojihahsia and Producitts are placed in the synoptical table 
in a family distinct from that of 8trophoinenid<ey because from all 
the genera of the latter they are distinguished by the form of 
their ovai*ian spaces and the presence of spines. In the former 
character some of the Strophomcnas {8. trnnsversaliSf 8 . ohlonga^ 
&c.) appear to approximate them; and in the latter they are assi¬ 
milated to a certain extent by Chmetes. 


XII. —Excursions in Upper S/yri«, 1842. 

By R. C. Alexander, M.l).* 

On the 2nd of July I visited the romantic ravine between Arzberg 
and Gutenberg, and found Pyrola media, Saxifraga elatior (M. 
and K.), Aizoon, rotundifolia, Sedum dasyphyllum, Rhododendron 
hirsuium, Aihamanta cretensis, Teucrium moniamm, Scrophnlaria 
canina, Euonymus latifolius, Diarithns plumariits, Hieracium inci¬ 
sion, Moehringia Pona, Peltaria nlliacea, Arenaria laricifolia. 

On the 7th of July 1 was on the Schbckel, a mountain above 
5000 English feet high, near Gratz, and found Rammculvs aU 
pestris and aconitifolivs, Hieracium villosum, Botrychium lunaria, 
8axifraga controversa, 8Qldanella alpina in fruit, Spergula sagi- 
noidcs, Anihemis tinctoria, but was prevented by heavy rain from 
continuing on the mountain. 

On the 15th of July I was on the Lantsch, and found Ash^a- 
gains Cicer, Mcehringia heterophylla, Koch {diversifol. Doll.), Me- 
lica ciliata, 8ambucu8 racemosa, Myagrum paniculatum, 8emper- 
vivum hirtum, Androsace lactea, Aronicum Clusii, Carex atrata 
and Jirma, Chrysanthemum corymbosum, Cotoneasicr vulgaris, Cen- 
taurea montana, Cortusa Matthioli, Carduus personata, Dryas oc- 
topetala, Geum rivale, Gymnadenia conopsea var. minor, Lonicera 
nigra, Orchis globosa, Ribes alpinum, 8onchus alpinus, 8ilene acau- 

than the length in the proportion of six to five. [The specimens examined 
are in. wide and H in. long.] Upper valve convex, the convexitv, which 
is greatest over the cardinal line, equal to one*third of the width of the 
shell: opposite valve concave, the concavity equal to half of the convexity 
of the upper valve. Umbone rounded, slightly prominent. Area: length 
equal to half the width of the shell, depth equal to onc>sixth of its own 
length. Deltldium, the base one-third the length of its side. Spines of the 
dorsal valve adpressed, none exceeding a quarter of an inch in length, di¬ 
stant from each by a space equal to twice Uieir diameter (which is the six¬ 
teenth of an inch in the largest spines); spines of the ventral valve (speci¬ 
mens imperfect in this particular ).-—Characters (unknown). Tlio 
formation to which this species belongs has not yet been ascertained : one 
of my specimens is associated with a Fenestella. J t is from the crest of a puss 
near the boundary of Ladah and Bisahar at an elevation of 17,000 feet. 

* Head before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, April 0th, 1846. 
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Us, Tfilaspi montanum, Thesium alpinum, Verotrum album, Pedi-^ 
cularis verticillaia, Convnlhiria veriicillata, Valeriana saxaHlis, 
Draba aizoides, Gentiana aenulis, Lilium hvlhifei'um, Poleniilla 
Clusiana, Helianihemum celandicum, Primula inteyrifolia, and all 
that I had found on the Schockcl. 

At an inn at the foot of the mountain the people spoke a jar¬ 
gon that 1 had great difficulty in understanding, and they had as 
much I suppose in comprehending me. The innkee])cr told me, 
begging my pardon, that I did not speak German very well, and 
should stay a month or two with him in the Breitenau to learn 
the language. I asked him if he did not think 1 had better oj)- 
j)ortunitics in Gratz : Oh no, he said, they talk there according to 
book, nach der Schrift.^^ 

The Lantsch is one of tlie stations given in books for the rare 
Saxifraga hieracifulin on the authority of Vest, the late Brofessor. 
It has never been found there, the specimen in Vest’s herbarium 
having been sent to him from the Carj)athians by Zahlbruckner, 
and recognised by him here in Gratz. Whether V(‘st wished to 
have the credit of linding a rare plant, or from slovenliness had 
got theCarpathian specimen mixeduithStyrian ones accidentally, 
J cannot say. He was the most untidy botanist ever known. 
Jlis speeiniens were never pressed, but ])ut as they Avere into 
bandboxes. Dr. Alaly Avas commissioned after bis death to ex¬ 
amine the collect ion, and giA^e.s a most humorous account of it,— 
a blackberry stuck with a pin upon a leaf, &c. The Saxifraya in 
cjiu’stion has been found on the Ueichart, but very sparingly. 

My next excursion was over tin* alj)s to Leobcii. On the Avay 
1 foiuid abundance of the Mwhrinyia hclcro2diylla, but already out 
of blossom. It Avas first discovered by M. Zchentner about three* 
years ago, and a]ipcars to be ATiy common in raA'incs where the 
stone is clay-slate, both in Styria and Carinthia. Phyteuma 
scorzcfitmjuliain and some common subalpiuc plants. 

From Leoben I mride a A ciy jileasant and remunerating excur¬ 
sion u]) the lleiting. It is tedious to give a mere catalogue of the 
plants collected on every sejiarate mountain Avhen there is nothing 
particularly interesting about any of them, and 1 shall therefore 
giA'c a full list at the end. On this excursion, from incautiously 
drinking cold milk and cold A\’ater, I suffered for the rest of the 
summer from diarrhoea on all the alps that I attempted to 
ascend. I believe the milk is the chief cause of this complaint, 
and in Upper Styria there is nothing else to be got on the moun¬ 
tains. The next that 1 explored was the Grimming, a A^ry dif¬ 
ficult and dangerous one, consisting of a brittle liniestouc that 
splinters in the hand of the climber. During a hailstorm that 
overtook us great masses came rolling down the ravines. I found 
that day scarcely anything. On the Hoch Yolling, about 10,000 
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English feet high, I collected many interesting things: Eritri^ 
ckium Hacquetiif Androsace alpina^ Gaum reptanSf Sesleria du 
sticha, Primula glutimsa^ and others that grow at the snow line. 

Having given a rather detailed account of excursions in the 
Windisch part of the province, it is fair here to describe one in 
Upper Styria. On the road towards the Grimming my fellow- 
traveller was a very intelligent mine-engineer from Hungary, 
who had been appointed to superintend some iron-works of a 
Styrian company and been in their service many years. By his 
recommendation I visited Schladming. The valley is for an al¬ 
pine country extremely beautiful. To me alps have no great 
charms, but the outline of the momitains here is grand and stri¬ 
king. The path from Schladming leads for an English mile along 
a succession of fine waterfalls. The valley then divides, and I 
ascended the Unterthal. The protestant clergyman lent me a 
book descriptive of the district, in which these two dales, Ober- 
thal and Unterthal, are raised into competition with the most 
beautiful parts of Tyrol. It was into these mountains that the 
protestants fled for refuge during the persecution under Ferdi¬ 
nand II., and half the population of Schladming and the whole 
of that of the Ramsau is of that persuasion. They arc now tole¬ 
rated. Nothing can be more striking than the difference between 
this protestant part and the rest of Styria. Here I found beau¬ 
tiful cattle, well-built houses two or three stories high, good 
fences and well-dressed people. I felt on entering the Ramsau 
as if I were come to a different kingdom. I had often hcai’d the 
remark made of the Swiss cantons, but could not conceive it fully 
till I made this excursion. 

The Yolling lies on the opposite side of Schladming. The guide 
told me I should find good night-quarters, and brought me to the 
hut where the dairymaid lives during the summer months, the 
Zennerinn. 

The next morning we started at five, and were within an hour’s 
walk of the summit, when the clouds approaching rendered it 
dangerous to proceed, and we descended by a different path into 
the Oberthal. 

For the first time I had the opportunity of seeing pastoral 
life on an alp. The evening in July draws in there at about six 
o’clock, and the goats come' home of their own accord. The 
cows and sheep must be driven home. It is extraordinaiy how 
these latter climb the precipices, the cow^s as w ell as the sheep. 
In Switzerland in the same situation there would probably have 
been a decent inn and accommodation for travellers as good as 
in towns. In Styria one must content oneself with admiring 
nature. One advantage of travelling here is the cheapness. 1 
gave a shepherd boy who accompanied me about three hours a 
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ten-kreuzer piece, fourpence English, and he kissed my hand and 
said it was too much. 

As a sample of what may be found on one of the higher 
mountains in this ])rovincc, I give the catalogue of what I brought 
home from the Yolliug:— 


Aronicum Clusii and var. glaciale. 
Azalea piocumbciis. 

A ctjiiit uiu I«ycoctomun. 

Napellus. 

Avi'iiti scmpcrvireiis. 

versicolor. 

Andi'osacc nlpina. 

Aronaria austriaca. 

Agroslis nipcstris. 

Aspidiuin Loncliilis. 
itailsia alpiiia. 

C'arcx frig Ida. 
at rata, 
curvula, 

f^Mitaurea Phrygia. 

('irsium iM tcrophyllum. 

.spinosihsitmiiii. 
('hry'ianllietnum alpininn. 

(V'rastium ovatmn, //<>pp. 

Cardaininc resellifolia. 

alpiiiu. 

('ainpanula a1])ina. 

pusilla. 

bavbata. 

C’hcricria stvioidcs. 

('iiicraria rivnlaris. 

Kritrichium 1 [ac(|uetti. 

Kriopliouiin cn)>itutuin. 

Euphrasia salisburgeiisis. 

Geiun inoiitanuin. 
reptaiis. 

Gentian a puiictatn. 
nivalis, 
acaulis. 

bavariea/3.iiiibrieata,6'r/f/t'n7i. 
Giiaphaliinn fiiseuin. 

11 odysaniin ob.scnrum. 

I alpina. 

Hcrucleum austriacuni. 


Linaria alpina. 

Oxyria renifonnis. 
Polygonum vivi])ariun. 
Pedicularis incarnata. 

asplenifolin. 

recutitn. 

l^hyteiima lieiiii.sph:i*rienni. 

globiilarifoltiiin. 
Phl(Mun alpinum. 

Polentilla aurea. 

clusiana. 

Primula minima. 

glutinosa. 
i^inguicnla alpina. 
Ranunculus glacialis. 
Rhododendron fenugineum. 
Rhodiola rosea. 

Salix retusfi. 

Statiee alpina. 

Saxifraga inuseoides. 

androsacea. 

stellaris. 

aspera. 

Aizoon. 

ai/oides. 

oppositifolia. 

rotundiiolia. 

Sempcrvivuni montanum. 

arachnoidcum. 

Silenc acaulis. 

Pumilio. 

Sesleria dislichn. 

Soldnnclla pusilla. 

Swertia porenuis. 

Scnecio alpimis. 

carniolieus. 

Vacciuium uliginosuin. 
Valeriana celtica. 

Veronica alpina. 


My next excursion was to Klagcnfurt, and thence up the 
Sultzbach mountain on the frontier of Styria and Cariiiola. 
Klagenfurt is situated on the Dravc exactly as Gratz is on the 
Mur, in the midst of a tract of alluvial land, and has nearly the 
same flora. Arrived at Sultzbach, we quartered ourselves on 
the clergyman, who docs not exactly keep an inn, but is very 
happy to see respectable travellers, and does not refuse a few 
florins as recompense. He is the only person in the place ex< 
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cept his housekeeper that understands German. The friend who 
accoinpanicd me was too zealous a catholic to climb a mountain 
on Frauen Tag, and so I went up alone and found the beautiful 
Campanula Zoym^ Saxifraga equarrosa, Sieb., and Cirsium car-- 
niolimm^ Scoj). The latter was a new discovery for the floni of 
Styria. The ruin compelled me to return long before reaching 
the to]). Astrantia camiolica and Hicracium porrifolium are 
very abundant there. Next day was a grand dinner at the cler¬ 
gyman’s, and two vicars from neighbouring mountain parishes 
came to assist at some solemnity and dined with us. Among 
other dainties was bear’s meat. One of the two visitors was a 
young man much taken with botany. lie told me I should do 
him a great favour if 1 could induce any friend to come and stay 
with him a whole summer. He has nobody but his clerk to 
speak to, knows all the luountains wiJl, and w'ould gladly accom¬ 
pany his visitor on all his rambles. 1 asked him if he would 
])lagne himself with a foreigner who could iu)t speak imuii 
German. He said he would welconu^ anybody who came as a 
botanist. Sicber w^as several sumnu*rs t)n that ])art of the range 
called the Loibl, and to judge from t}u‘ herbaria of friends who 
have ex])lored it, there are no mountains in Austria that would 
better repay the trouble of searching them. 

Returning from Sultzbach by the magnificent Schwarzenbach 
valley, I found Campanula thjrsoidea tolenibly abundant. 

Since my return to Gratz 1 have madi‘ one short Iri)) to Feis- 
tritz, more as an afternoon’s drive than an (‘xeursion, but found 
Ilelianthcmum fiimana and Mentha gcnfilis ; and since then, in 
company with Dr. Maly, Falcaria Rivinij Galium horeale and 
2 >armense. 


The principal Plants collected in Sit/ria, south of the Drave, in 
18-1}2, zai/A a feiv from tlm neighbouring ]jruvi?ices. 


Clematis crecla, L, 

Vilalba, L. 

Atragenc alpina, L, 
Thalictnim acjiiilegifoluim, L. 

minus, L. 
Anemone trifolia, L, 

ranunculoides, L. 
Adonis a*stivalis, L, 
Ranunculus Thora, L. 

auricomus, L. 
Rceleratus, L. 
Hollcborus niger, L, 
viridis, Z. 
atrorubens, IV, K. 
Isopyrum tlmlictroides, L, 
Dcfphtniuin Consolida, Z. 
Aconitum Lycoctonum, Z, 


Actea spicata, Z. 

Berberis vulgaris, Z. 
Epimediuni alpinum, Z, 
Nymjiluea alba, Z. 
Nupbarlutca, A/w. 

Coiydalis cava, Sclav. 
sollda, Sm, 

Nasturtium ofllcinale, R. Rr, 
palustrc, DC. 
sylvestre, R, B. 
Barbaroa vulgaris, R, B. 
Turritis glabra, Z. 

Arabia turrita, Z. 
alpina, Z. 
arenosa, Scop. 
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Cardauiinc amara, L, 

impatienSf L* 
trifolia, L, 

Dentariu trifolin, W, K. 

cniioapliylloB, L, 
pinnata, Lam, 
uiilbifera, L, 

Hesperis inatroiiaiis, L, 
Sisynibriuni Sophia, L, 
Erysimum jiallcus, Hall, 
■tricUim, Weil, 
Alyssum moutaniim, L, I 
calyciiiutn, L, 

Farsetia iiicaua, It. B, 

Luuaria rediviva, L, 

Draba aizoidcs, L, 

Kornora saxatili'f, Iteivh. 
ramelina sativa, Cran. 

Tlilaspi i>crroliututn, L, < 
montanimi, L, 
Eiscutella Imvigata, A. 
l^opidiiitii Druba, A. 

Neslia paiiiculata, J)e.\i', 

Ilvlianthcmum alandicuin, /!'. 
iiutn. 

Viola laotca, It, I), 

mirabilis, Jaetj, 
bidoia, L, 

Fariiussia palufttri.s, Jj, 

Foly^ala comosa, Sch/x, 
ainani, L, 

'ruiiica Saxifraga, Scop. 
Diautluis Armcria, L. 

sylvestris, Wuif. 
piumariuR, L. 
carthusiunurum, L. 
barbatus, L, 
deltoidos, L, 
Sapoiiavia otlicinalis, L, 

Silcnc iiomoralis, W, K, 
mitans, L, 
gallica, L, 
rubella, Wulf, 

Saxifraga, h, 
quadritida, L, 
alpcstris, Jacq. 
rupcstris, L, 

Lychnis V^iscaria, L, 

Areiiaria rubra, L, 

MoDhringia muscosa, L, 

Poua?, Fcnzl, 
Stcllaria nemorum, L, 
Mcenchia mantica, K, 

Linum viscosum, L. 

fiavum, L. 

Malva Alcea, X, 


Althaui oflicinuliK, L. 

Hypericum hiimifusum, /.. 

Acer ps(’udo>platanuH, L, 

(leranium jdaeuni, L. 

sylvaticum, L. 

Irnpaticiis Noli-mc*taiigcrc, L, 
Staphylea ])iunnta, L, 

Fluonymus lalifoliu^, L. 

vernico.sus, Jacq. 
llhaminis ulpinus, L. 

Uhus Coiiiius, L. 

(iciiLla scariosa, V'tv. 

gennauica, L. 
sagittfilis, L, 

tinctoria,y>.,pubc8cens,/>r///^. 
( ytisus alpimis, L. 

])iirj)mTUs, L. 
j)r<)slrat'is, Sc up. 

hirsulus I,. 
rapitatiis, Jarq. 
nigricans, L. 

Ononis hiicina, Jacq, 

Mi‘dicago carstii'insis, Jacq. 
Mclilotiis vulgaris WiUd. 

Tiifoliuin inediuin, L, 
alpcstre, L, 
rnbens, L. 
ochrolcucuin, L. 
aivensc, L. 
montaninn^ 1*. 
livbridimi, L. 
patens, Schreh, 
Dorymium herbnceinn, VtlL 
(Jalcga odicinalis, L. 

('oronilla coroiiato, Jacq. 
varia, L, 

llippocrcpis comosa, L, 

\'icia grandiflora, Scop, 

IcnuifuHn, Hoik, 
oroboidcs, Wulf, 
lalhyroidcs, L. 

LallurU'' Aphaca, L, 

Nissolia, L, 
tuberosus, L, 

Orobiis venUiS, L, 

7iig(:r, L. 
lutcus, L, 
tuberosus, Jr, 

rriinu.s Padus, A. 

Spiraea Aruncus, A. 
ulmifolia, A. 
filipoiiduia, A. 

Fragaria eiatior, Ehr. 

Potcntilla rupcslris, L, 
alba, A, 
recta, L, 
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Potentilla inclinata, P'ilL 

micraiitha, Earn* 
argentea, Z. 
aurea, L* 
opaca, L. 
caulcscens, Z. 

Aremonia agrimonioides, Neck, 
liosa gallica, Z. 
alpiua;i Z, 

Alclicmilla alpina, Z. 

Crata'giis nioiiogyna, Jacq, 

Pyrus ChamasmospiluK, Limh 
Aronia rotundifolia, Vers, 

Sorbus Aria, Cra. 

torminalis, Cra, 
Aucuparia, Z. 

Circaea alpina, Z. 

Trapa iiatans, Z. 

Hippuris vulgaris, Z. 

Peplis Portula, Z. 

Montia fontana, Z. 
llcrniaria glabra, Z. 

Scclum liispunicum, Z. 
album, Z. 
scxaiigularo, Z. 
dasypliyilum, Z. 

Saxifraga Aizooii, Z. 

cristata. Vest, 
squarrosa, Sieb, 
aizoidcs, Z. 
atrorubens, Bert, 
cuneifolia, Z. 
bulbifera, Z. 
rotundifolia, L, 
Chrysosplenium altcrnifoliutn. 

Dondia Ppipactis, Spr, 

Astrantia major, Z. 

camiolica, Scop, 
Eryngiiim cainpcstre, Z. 

Caruin Carui, L. 

Seseli glaucum, Z. 

Atliamaiita cvetcnsis, Z. 
Peucedanum Oreoseliiuim, M<en, 
Ileracleum austriaciim, Z. 
Lascrpitiuin latifoliuin, L, 

Siler, Z. 

Scandix Pecten-Veneris, Z. 
Cbairophyllum hirsutum, Z. 

Loranthus curopscus, Z. 
Sambucus racemosus, Z. 
Lonicera Xylosteum, Z« 
Cajprifolium, Z. 
alpigena, Z. 

Asperula anrenais, Z. 


Galium vernuni, Scop, 

rotundifolium, Z. 
sylvaticum, Z. 

Valeriana tripteris^ Z. 

saxatilis, Z. 

Dipsacus laciniatus, Z. 

Scabiosa sylvatica, Z. 

ochroleuca, Z. 

Cacalia alpina, Z. 

11 omogylie sylvcstris, Crts.v. 

alpina, Cass, 

Petasitcs albus, Gdrt, 
Bcllidinstnim Michelii, Cass, 
Erigcron canadensis, Z. 
Biiplithalmum sallciibliuin, Z. 
Inula hirta, Z. 

Pulicaria dyscntcria, L, 
Cbrysanthemum corymbosiim, Z. 
P 3 Tethrum niacrophyllum, Willd, 
Dorunicuni austriaciim, Jacq, 
Arnica montann, L, 

Cineraria crispa, L, 

longifulia, Jacq, 

Seuecio ncmorensis, L, 

Fuclisii, (rmt l, 

Cirsium pannonicum, Gaud, 
carniolicum, Scop, 
Erisithales, L, 

Carduus pcrsonata, Z. 

nutans, L, 

Carlina acaulis, Z. 

Centaurea Jacea, L, 

nigrcsccns, IVilld, 
variegata, La.m, 
Lapsana fcetida, WUld. 

Leontodon incanus, Svhrank, 
llypocbteris inaculata, Z. 
Taraxacum lividum, Wiy, 
Prenantbcs purpurea, Z. 

Lactuca perennis, Z. 

CVepis praeinorsa, Tavsch, 
Hicracium Auricula, Z. 

orrifolium, Z. 
exuosum, tV, Kit, 
Xantbium strumavium, Z. 
Phytcuma nigrum, Schm, 
spicatuni, Z. 
Campanula Zoysii. 

piisilla, lliPnke, 
patula, Z. 
sibirica, Z. 
persicifolia, L, 
rapuncuioidcs, Z. 
thyrsoidea, Z. 
Cervicaria, L, 
barbata, Z. 
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Prismatocarpus Speculum, L'Her* 
Vaccitiium Vitis Idica, L, 

Erica canica, Z. 

Rhododendron hirsutus, L* 
Chamsecistna, 
Pyrola chlorantha, Swar, 
uniflora, Z. 
secunda, Z. 

Monotropa Hypopitys.' 

Fraxinus Ornus, Z. 

Cynanchum viiicetnxicum, i2. Br. 
Vinca minor, Z. 

Menyanthes trifoliatn, Z. 
Gentianacniciata, Z. 

asc'lcpiadoa, Z. 
utriculosa, Z. 
gcrmanica, L* 

CusciUa europaia, L. 

Epitliynnnn, Z. 
Epilinuin, IVeihc. 
Echinospermiiin Lappiila, Z. 
Omphalodcs vorna, Mceu. 
Sym]>hytuin tuberosum, L, 
(’erintlie minor, Z. 

Puhnoiiariu mollis, Wolf. 

officinalis, Z. 

Litbospormum ])urp. rmrub, L. 
Myosotis sparsiliora, Mikun, 
Pbysalis Alkukongi, Z. 

Scopolina atropoidcs, Schull, 
Verbasciun Blattaria, Z. 

oricntale, TIZ B* 
plilomoides, Z. 

Scropbulariu glandulosa, JP. K, 
canina, Z. 
vernalis, Z. 

Oratiola officinalis, Z. 

Digitalis grandiftora, Lam. 
Antirvbinuiii niajus, Z. 

Orontiuin, Z. 
Orobanebe Picridi.*^, SchuL 
Veronica austriaca, Jaaj. 
acinifolia, Z. 
tripbyllos, Z, 
saxatilis, Z. 
urticifolia, Z. 
latifolla, Z. 

Paederota Agcria, Z. 

Kbinantbus Alectorolopbus, 1j, 
Bartsia alpina, Z. 

Euphrasia saiisburgensis, Funk, 
Salvia glutinosa, Z. 
pratensis, Z. 
vcrticillata, Z. 

Calamintha grandiflora, Mwn. 
Glecoma hirsuta, W* K* 

Lamium Orvula^ Z. 


Laniium incisum, Willd, 
maculatuin, Z. 
Galeobdolon luteuni, Iluds. 
Staebys alpina, L. 
recta, Z. 

Lconurus ('ardiaca, Z. 
Scutellaria hastifblin, Z. 
Prunella grandiflora, Z. 
alba, Pall. 

Ajuga genevensis, Z. 

Cbamacpit}s, L. 
Teiicrium Botrys, Z. 

Cbanifedrys, Z. 
Utriculaiia vulgaris, L. 
Lysiinacbia jmnetata, Z. 
Primula Ainicula, Z. 

(’yclaiuen enropa’Uin, Z. 
Globiilaiia vuignris, Z. 

covdifoha, Z. 
Calamintha Nepe ta, Z. 

Aninrantlius Blitinn^ Sm. 

retroflexus, Z. 
Koebia scopavin, Svhr, 

Da}>bne Ciu‘orum, Z. 

iMezereon, L. 

Tbesiuin alpinum, Z. 

intermedium, Svhrad. 
Aristolocbia jiallida, W, K. 

Clematitis, Z. 
Asarum eurojiaiim, Z. 
Euphorbia dulcis, Z. 

verrucosa, Z. 
epiihymaides, Z. 
Esula, Z. 
virgatn, W. KU. 
Mercurialis ovata, Hoppe. 
Pnrietaria erecta, ilZ K. 
Quercus pubescens, Will. 
Cerris, Z.' 

Oslrya vulgaris, Will. 
Juniperus liana, Will. 

A corns Calamus, Z. 

Arum maculatuin, L. 

Orchis fusca, Jarq. 
inilitaris, Z. 
variegata, yfll. 
globosa, Z. » 
sambucinn, Z. 
pallciis, Z. 
speciosa, Hosf, 
albida, Scop. 
bircina, Swartz. 
coriophora, L. 
ustiilata, Z. 

Ophrys myodes, Sw, 
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Oplirys arachnites, Hffm, 
aranifera, Huds, 
Kpipo^iuin Gmclini, Rich, 
Ceplialaiithcra pallciis, Rich, 
rubra, Rich. 
Kpipactis latifolia, Sfv. 

LiNtora Nidus-avis, Hook. 
Corallorhiza iiiiiata, R. Hr. 
Crocus vcrnus, L. 

Iris gormnnica, R. 

graniinca, L. 
liC'ucojum .Tstivuui, L, 
Cialanthus nivalis, 

Coiivallaria verticillata, L. 

polygonaUim, /», 
Maianllieinum biiblium, DC. 
Jluscus hypoglossum, L. 
'I'amus communis, L. 
liilium Martagon, h. 

chalccaonicum, DC. 
Erytbroniiim Dcns-canis, L. 
Anthcricum ramosuni, L. 
llcmerocaliis ilava, J*. 
Oriiithogalum pyrcnaicum, L. 

umbcllatuin, L. 
lutcinu, X. 
Scilla bifolia, Ait. 

Allium ursinuin, L. 

carinatiim, Sm. 

Muscati comosuni, MUl. 


Muscari racemosum, MilU 

Veratriim album, L. 

Tofieldia calyciilata, Wahl. 

Lit/aila albida, DC, 

Carex J)avalliana, Sm. 
brizoides, L, 
montana, L. 
alba, Scop. 
pilosa, Scop. 
humilJs, Leys. 
pendula, Good. 
vesicaria, L. 
liirta, L.y sublmvis. 
Micbelii, Host. 

Panicum Cnis-Galli, L. 
miliaceum. 

Hioroebloa australis, R. S. 

Phlcium Micbelii, All. 

Milium cfTusum, L. 

Seslcria cmrulea, Ard. 

Melica nutans, L. 
ciliata, L. 

J'oa buibosa, L., vivipnra. 

Cynosurus oebinatus, L, 

Festiica sylvatica, I ill. 

lirachypodium sylvaticum, Rea. 

llromus secalinus, L. 

Lolium speciosum, Str. 
temulentum, L. 

StruthioptcriB gcrmnnica, L. 


XIII .—The Birds of Calcutta, collected ami described hj 
Caul J. Suxdevall. 

[The following memoir is contained in a small but valuable col¬ 
lection of scientific papers published sit Lund in Sweden, under 
the title of ^ Physiographiska Sallskapets Tidskrift/ One volume 
only has appeared, in 8vo, dated 1837-38, and, like the greater 
part of the scientific literature of Scandinavia, is almost wholly 
unknown in this country. As Prof. Sundcvall’s memoir on the 
Birds of Calcutta was likely to interest Anglo-Lidian naturalists, 
1 have long wished to get it translated; but as there is no Swedish 
and English Dictionary or Grammar to be procured in London, 
I was unable either to make the translation myself or to obtain 
one from others. By the kindness however of M. Bertram, a 
distinguished German and Scandinavian scholar residing in Ox¬ 
ford, I am now enabled to present a translation of this interest* 
ing memoir.— H. E. Strickland,] 

The scarcity of exact accounts of the ornithology of India may 
give some interest to the following notice of those birds which I 
myself saw and collected in the neighbourhood of Cakutta in the 
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year 1828; although these amount to very few, considering the 
great number of birds which must be found in such a rich coun¬ 
try as Bengal situated under the tropics*. 

I staid in that country from the begiinjing of February till 
nearly the middle of May, rather more than three months ; but 
I must not forget to observe, that during that time my attention 
was much taken uj) by the increasing new objects of all kinds, 
with the view of obtaining as many as possible of every descrip¬ 
tion of natural productions. The specimens which 1 brought 
home are jirescrvi^d in the collection of the first gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, Jhiron (lylhuikroks, through whose patronage 1 had 
tlic opportunity of \isiting India. I have only examined the 
nearest spots around Calcutta and the Danish possession Seram- 
])orc, which is situated on the river four geograjdiical miles totlio 
north ; idso the banks of the river a fi‘W miles further to the north 
as lar as 8ucsagor, wlnu’c a small lake is found which abounds in 
water-birds. The whole of this spot is cultivated and taken pos¬ 
session of by man, just as much as any part in Europe. Tlie 
country is low and fiat and covered with mnd, free from stones, 
for it is the deposit of the tloods, and eonsequently increases 
evei*y year. It is used by turns for farming or plantation as well 
as for groves of a great variety of trees, but mostly for bamboos 
and fruit-trees. Tliose groves arc*, for s(*veral miles around Cal¬ 
cutta so imnu'rous tliat the country looks like a large forest, but 
five or six [Swedish] miles to the north above Chanderiiagor and 
Hoogly, or near Sucsagor,the great plains of Bengal commence. 
There is never an ojiportnnity to visit the remarkable uninhabited 
tract of the coast close to the sea called Sunderbunds, which 
occupies eight to twehe mile.s to the south of Calcutta, wdiich 
latter is situated fifteen miles from the sea. The tract is very 
woody, marshy, and in the highest degree unhealthy. The tigers 
which it is said are found there, but still more i\\v (inickhj-kiUiny 
fever (jungle-fever), which generally attacks those who diu’c to 
visit these wild tracts, have made the name alofte a homir to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. Certain I w as that the talcs were ex- 

* Besides the circulated accounts, the oiiginnl sources for tJie ornithology 
of India known to me ore principally Gould’s * Birds of the Hi!nala}a Moun¬ 
tains,' whose work I have not had an opportunity to make use of, and also 
Gray’s ‘ Illustrations of Indian Zoology,* which seven parts contain forty- 
five birds. The earlier accounts, c. g, Sonnerat's, had been introduced al¬ 
ready into the >vork of Latham. Latham’s ‘ Gciicrnl History of Birds ’ con¬ 
tains an extraordinary number of Indian specits, which for the greater part 
liave been described after the drawings of General llardwickc, ilr. Anstvu- 
ther aitd others; but from the want of criticism, it is very difficult to make 
any use of this great work, w’hich is the more to be regretted, as it contains 
numerous and excellent ol^rvatious on the history of the difierent kinds by 
Buchanan and others.—-C. J• S, 
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aggerated^ and I wished to have gone thither^ but I did not sue* 
ceed. It is necessary to have been in Bengd in order to com¬ 
prehend the difficulties which meet every deviation from the ac¬ 
customed road as well as from general customs in every other 
respect. I have been able to obtain but little information as to 
what birds are stationary or propagate in that country, and what 
species arc migratory. I only succeeded in discoveiing the pro¬ 
pagation of a few species, and it appeared to me as if most of 
them intended to lay their eggs somewhat later in May, June, 
or about the same time as most of our birds. The answer to 
these questions is one of the most difficult tasks for a travelling 
ornithologist, but it is of some importance both for a future 
geography of birds as well as for a part of natui*al history in 
general. 

From the following descriptions it appears that several remark¬ 
able singing-birds are quite common in India. Th(^y are found 
there as in all other countries; and 1 maintain the common idea 
with ustobe wrong, that the tropical countries, which shine with 
a luxuriancy and brightness both in plants and animals quite 
unknown in our country, are deficient in the charms and live¬ 
liness which the choir of singing-birds gives to our poorer 
climate. 

On the contrary, I did not expect to find the singing of the 
birds less or worse about Calcutta than in Sweden, but there are 
some other reasons which the following facts will oxj)lain more 
clearly:—There are a great number of ill-looking, fearfully- 
screaming birds, of which our Crows and others can only be con¬ 
sidered as insignificant representatives, besides a sufficient num¬ 
ber of others, to raise in the eyes of most persons a pleasing im¬ 
pression of life in our forests. In India, as well as in most wnrm 
countries, they are on the other hand more numerous and scream 
much worse; they scream or chatter with too great a constancy. 
One class utter their frightful tones uninterruptedly in the mid¬ 
dle of the day, when the heat invites both feathered and un¬ 
feathered lovers of music to rest. The latter are heard more 
than the singing-birds, and being more annoying they arc more 
easily remembered, which is the reason that several travellers 
have complained of the singing of birds under the torrid zone. 
It was plainly to be observed that the number both of kinds and 
individuals was greater than with us, particularly in February 
and March, before the birds of passage had gone towards the 
north. Many of the common kinds shine with the most beau¬ 
tiful colours, so that by this alone any one might know that he 
was in a tropical country, but no one must conclude from this 
that all natural products are equally grand. On the contrary, 
the greatest part of them resemble the common productions m 
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our regions, and there are besides a gnat number which arc 
uglier, or at least less beautiful, than some which ar(i found in our 
country. These are less known, b(‘cau.se they have been w'ldoni 
mentioned in accounts of travels, but such are often tlie v(*ry 
things which offer the greatest interest to the natural philo¬ 
sopher. 

Among the different kinds of Bengal birds which have beem lu re 
enumerated an*, besides some which cannot be ascertained with 
certainty, twenty-live wdiieh are European, and seventeen ol them 
Swcdisli. Only six ajjpear which I have not found described 
before, and therefore must be considcn‘d as new to science. 
Four kinds which are domesticated with us have Ihtii (piotcd, 
I. c. j)igeon, fowl, goosi.* and du<*k. The different kinds ha\ebecn 
classified according to the system of ornithology ^^hieh 1 have 
introduced in the ^ Vetenskaps Academiens llandlingar’ for ISJhj. 
The descriptions are in Latin, as tlu'v would be considerably dif¬ 
fuse in any other langmige. The citations of Latham arc conform¬ 
able to his ^ Index Oruithologicus.^ 

I. VoLUCRES. 

L Oriohts melanocephaltts, L. CJapite colloquc nigris, tcctricihiis 
alarum extus liavis; reetricibus ulriiupic 4 (s. fere toti-^ flavis. 
Kemigos 3—5 suba'ciuales, reliquis loiigiores. 

^Adidtus (ly Febr. testiculis tumidis) tKivissiiiius et nigerrimus. 
Alarum tcctrices onines tot«T flava^ Kectr. 4 meilia* ba^i latissirne. 
apicc anguetius Hava*. Iiis coeciuta; rostrum hete rubruiii, ])edes 
iiigri.— yj poll. Ala lil8 niillim., tarsus i>4, eauda .9(1. 

Junior (d. Febr. testic. minutis) saturate liaviis, sordide 
tinctus. Caput et collum fusco-nigi*a, frontc cum urbitis Havesceii- 
tibus ; loris sordide albidis. Jugulum ct gula ciiicrco-olivacea, ma- 
culis longitudinalibus nigris. Ala nigra rernigibus ;5 ultiinis ct tec- 
tricibus late flavo limbatis. Uemiges jirimaritT marginc tenui griseo ; 
cubitides extus olivaceac, inurgine Havo. ilcetrices 3 cxtiiuDc sordide 
liavaj extus vitta marginali iiigricante ; 4a jdaga lateral! nigra ante 
apieem; 5a nigra, basi ad medium apicoque angustc flavi.s; da (scu 
media) olivacea. (In latere dextro 3a ct 4a fascia lalissima nigri- 
cante.) Rostrum iiigro-fuscum; pedes iiigri; iris obscure rubra. Ala 
132 mill. (Edw. tab. ISG, fig. bona, sed rostro falso.) 

This beautiful bird is called by the Bengalese llalda gull gulf, 
probably because these syllables are a])i)arcntly heard in its com¬ 
mon song. The older males sit generally quiet on the top of a 
bushy tree, where they arc well-hiddeu Ijeueath the leaves, but 
they betray themselves even in February by their beautiful and 
clear flutc-like notes, which compared with those of other birds 
ai*e purely musical, so that they can be perfectly imitated on a 
wind instrument, which is not the case with the singing of most 
other birds. 

Anut Sf Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. 


I 
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They frequently vary, but the general tone sounds something 
like tshittUy tshottily, which is oi^n repeated after a short stop. 
Now and then an ori-oli! tio I tjoti I &c. is heard. I have tried 
to express these sounds by notes. This singing is interesting 

--n .f-f-.-F 




from the clearness of its tone, but however richer in changjc, it 
docs not seem to me to be near so agreeable as the monotonous 
but full and melodious sound of our cuckoo. The laughing sounds 
which Lcvaillant says he has heard from the same species in the 
south of Africa are unknown to me*. The hen-bird sings juo- 
bably seldom, and on that account she is rar(*,ly to be met with, 
however common they were. The above-described young male 
did not sit quiet like the older ones, but hopped about among 
the branches without uttering a sound. In his stomach h(‘ had 
only a kind of round .seed (probably of some parasite plant); but 
two older males which I dissected in February had only eaten 
blossoms of the mango-tree [Mangifera indicn, L.). 1 have not 

noted down whether this bird w as heard or seen after the end of 
March. 

2. Tardus mfer^ L.—Merle hupp6 du Cap de Hon Esp^'Tanco, 
Briss,, Buff, PL Enl, 5G3 (fig. non bona). Le Curouge, Levaiil, 
Ois, Afr, 107. f. 1. (Gen. Pycnonotus, TCwAtelxos, Temm,) 

Fiiscus, capitc suberistato, cum collo pcctorctjiie nigris; crisso 
rubro ; rectricibus apicc uropygioque nlbis. Venter fusco-ciiiera?- 
cens ; rcraiges 4 gradatxe; iris fusco-rufescens. Magnit. alaudre ; 
ala 98 millim., cauda 97, tarsus 25. (Alius paulo minor.) 

cJ'(Calcutta, P>br. testic. tumidis) colorcs puri; tectrices eaudai! 
nivese; apice roseae. ? (Calc. Fcbr.) paullo sordidius colorata, tec- 
trices superiorea caudm cinerascentes. Non minor quam mas. In 
utroque sexu plumse dorsi, ventris anterioris et tectrices aim cineras- 
cente limbatse. 

This is the bird which the Hindoos called Bulbul, and wdiich 
is considered the most distin^ished singing-bird in India. It 
acts the same part in the Hindostan and Persian poeti^ as the 
Nightingale in the European, aiid the name Bulbul is translated 
by the Europeans in India * Nightingale.^ The singing of the 
Bulbul is pretty pow-erful, and contains some parts which an', like 
those of our blackbird, but they are in general more lively, al¬ 
most like the Sylviida. It generally sings before noon, and even 
after the setting of the sun from the tops of the trees, with often 

• It is now clearly ascertained that the S. African hlack-hcaded oriole 
(0. larvatuSf Licht.) is quite distinct fVom O. mdanocephalus of India, 
which at once accounts for the dificrence of their notes.—II. H. S, 
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interrupted strophes, like our thrush, so tliat a continuation of 
singing is seldom heard. It is said that it sings reinarkalily well 
even in a cage about cv(;ning; also that wdien in a free state it 
continues to sing through the whole month of June, Its eoiu- 
nioii note is a w^arbling like that of the Thrushes, and sounds are 
sometimes heard resembling those of the human voice, and it is 
possible that its name is derived from this circuinstanct*, for Holla 
signifies in the Bengal language ‘ to speak,^ ^ to teli.^ The singing 
was heard already in February. The Turdtis cafer is stationaiy 
and numerous about Calcutta. No information about their jiro- 
})agation could be obtained. Their food is mixed ; the above-de¬ 
scribed male had its stomach full of Idossoms of the mango {Man^ 
(jifera) ; the hen-bird had, on the contrary, only eaten insects, 
^riiey were seen singly or by pairs in the trees, their movements 
did not seem to be very ((Uiek, and their flight was hopping, 
like our Warblers. Tlie feathers of its head rose often to a tuft, 
both by the wind and by the bird itself. 

This bird is found throughout India, and according to Levail- 
lant, Hrisson and others, in South Africa, most jirohably even in 
Persia and tin? middle of Africa. According to Pallas, it is the 
luscinin, which th(‘ Armenians call Boulboul, and the Crim 
1'artars Bylbyli; Init in the Persian language it is calked (Janda- 
lip. 1 do not know' w hich kind is meant by the lioelbel of the 
Ai-abiuns, 

3. Tardus jocosus ,—Merula sinelli^ls cristatus minor, Jiriss. Oni, 
vol. ii. p. '255. tub. 21. f. 2 ; Ihijf. VL Enl. oOS (fig. mahi). Lanins 
jocosus, Linn. Lanius emeriii, Limi. sec. /Ubln et Kdw. 190. 

Cristatus griseo-fuscus, subtus cum gula albus, genis albis, liiica 
tenui nigra cinctis, plumisquc quibusdam longissimls, coccincis; 
crisso rubro. Fascia pectoris interrupta nigra. Iris fere nigro-fusca. 
Priori paullo minor. 

c? (Calcutta, Feb. 9, testie. tumidis). Ala 88 millim., tarsus 22J, 
cauda 82. Crissum fulvo-rubicundum, rcctrices i>lericquc apice late 
nivei. ? (Calcutta, Mar. 12) similis, colorc paullu sordido .scd crisso 
fere coccinco. Ucctrices apice sordide albidw. Ala 82 mill., tar¬ 
sus 22, cauda 70. Crista vix minor quain maris. 

In the Bengal language this bii’d is called Soiiua. It is con¬ 
sidered to be stationary, and was not scarce. Its moveuicuts are 
not easy, but of a jiroud bearing, and it .seemed to be \cry re¬ 
markable for its great strength. This bird lias likewise the most 

t erfcct and firm muscular frame I have ever seen among singiug- 
irds. The same is the case in a less degree with those before 
described, and most probably with all kinds of the \ ery natural 
subgenus Pycnonotus {Ixos, Temm.) to which they belong. A 
part of this group has even been classified among the genus 
Lanius, which in the above respect resembles them; but it is 
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undeniable that they in form and the way of living come nearer 
to the Turdi, and I cannot do otherwise than consider them ty¬ 
pically among the singing-birds of the Thrush kind. The Turdus 
jocosus is often seen boldly stepping from one branch to another, 
raising its tuft, spreading and again lowering its long red-coloured 
chin-feathers, which extend rather under the eyes. It sang pretty 
well, but I only heard a very unmusical tshoppi tshokiy almost 
resembling language, which when heard from five or six indivi¬ 
duals that wx'rc once seen together in the same tree in tlie month 
of February, sounded almost as if several talkative human beings 
had been in a lively conversation at some distance. In the month 
of March and April I saw them only singly. The one described 
had in his stomach skins of insects; the hen-bird, on the con¬ 
trary, only berries of the banian-tree [Ficus benjarnina), 

4. Turdus mindatiensis, Gm.—Dialbird, Alb., Fdw. 181. Gracula 
saularis, Linn, Merle de Mindanao, PI. Enl. 6‘27. f. 1. Le 
Cadran, LevailL Ois. Afr. pi. 104. Turdus ararenus, Horsf. La- 
nius musicus, Raff. Lanius eaularis, 

Nigricans ventre vittaque alarum ulbis. llcctricibus utrinque 
3 totis albis, gradatis. llostro recto. Ala ut in Pycnonoto, sed 
differt tarsis longioribus, rostro, cauda. 

(^(Calc. 18 Fcbr.) supra cscruleo-nigcr. Jugulum et pectus an- 
ticum pure nigra. Longit. 8 poll. Ala 93 mill., tarsus 30, cauda 8(5. 
(Indiv. e Java, ala 100, tarsus 30.)— ? (Scrampore 4 Mart.) obscure 
cinerea, collo antice dilutiore. Color albus ut maris, Ala 90 mill., 
tarsus 29, cauda 80. 

The Bengal name is Dajal, which in the English orthography 
is written Dial, and has already been mentioned by Albin and 
Edwards. As far as I could learn, this name is originally Indian, 
without having anything in common with the English word dial. 
The actions of the bird in the trees arc remarkably quick and 
lively. It is often seen flying from the dense summits of tlie 
trees, and plunging again into the foliage at a short distance. 
These actions have a very pleasing effect, as the black and udiite 
colours, which are arranged as in our Magpie, produce a beau¬ 
tiful contrast with the verdure. It was evident that a love of 
fighting and the instincts of spring produced this activity, which 
has given the bird a reputation for pugnacity and restlessness. 
On the ground it hops heavily but quickly, much like our Red¬ 
breast or Blackbird. Its song is beautiful and lively, and re¬ 
sembles most that of our Sylvia hortensis, but is stronger, and is 
often heard in the forenoon from the tops of the trees. In the 

* M. Sundevall here unites the synonyms of the Malay species in which 
only three external pairs of rectrices are white, with the Indian bird in which 
the four outer pairs are white. The latter bird is the true Copsyckm sau^ 
laris.^ll. £. S. 
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stomach of two individuals which I examined 1 found berries and 
insects. The bird is believed to be stationary in that country. 
It also exists in the Philippine Islands^ Java^ Sumatra^ and in 
Africa as far as the Cape. 

5. Turdus citrims. Lath., Temm. PL Col. 445. Fulvus, dorso, 
alis, caudaque cinereis; crisso fasciaque alarum alhis. ? dorso oli- 
vascente. Magnit. ; ala 108 mill., tarsus 31. Rostrum ni¬ 

grum. pedes pallidi. Ala ct rostrum rectum praecedentis; cauda 
sequalis. 

I have only seen this species onc(‘, but without procuring it. 
Tlie above measurements, &c. are take n from tw^o specimens 
Avhich came from Calcutta at a later period (18312). It is evi- 
dcmtly not rare there, and even occurs in Java. 

G. Ccblcpyrh tugubris, ii. Obscure cinerea, alis caudaque nigris ; 
rcctricibus gradatis, aj)ice albis. Uemigibus quibusdam macula alba 
interne notatU. (Affinis C. fimbriata\ Temm., diifcrt colore caudie.) 

adult. (Mus. Lund, simul cum V infra descr. e Calcutta 1832.) 
Nigro-cincrciis, loris j)aullo obscurioribus; subtus paullo dilutior, 
immaculatus, crisso obsoletissime pallide undulato, teetricibufe caudre 
iiiferis apicc albidis. Ala^ paullo lenesccntes; tectrices suj)CTiores 
irntfcs concolores ; infoi iores colore dor.si; remige 3a reliquis lon- 
giorc, 4a macula parva alba j)unctata. jiaullo ante medium pogonii 
iiiterni; oa macula adhuc minore. l)e ca'tcro ala immaculata. llcc- 
trices laterales 22 rnillim, medii*« breviores, apice long. 14 millim. 
pure albac ; media* reliqua.*^ .superant, margine apicis albo. Rostrum 
et pedes nigro-fusci. Long, poll.; ala 114 millim., tarsus 20, 
cauda 100; rostrum ex imo ang. frontis IG ; altit. 6. Lingua apicc 
Icviter bifida seu incisa, nec lacera. 

(Serampore 15 Febr.) a priori differt, remigibus 3—5 subsequa- 
libus, macula majori alba, marginem internum attingente. Alarum 
tcctrices qupcdain tenue albo mjirginatse.— ? ? (Mus. Stockh.) Sub- 
tu.s ad rostrum usque obsolete albido undata, crisso alarumque tcc- 
tricibus inferioribus fere albo iiigroque fasciatis. Genre albido punc¬ 
tata^. llcmigcs tenuissime albo marginata*; 4a reliquis longior ; 
3—6 intus plaga majori alba, Ala 125 mill., tarsus 22, rostrum c 
fronte 17. Caetcra ut mj*, 

I have myself only seen in Bengal the mule above described, 
which was shot in a tree, February 15, almost the same instant 
that I saw it. It had only eaten insects. The sj)ecies of this 
genus resemble the Thrushes, and arc very numerous in Atrica, 
South Asia, and Australiaf. They have a very curious structure 

* This is the Volvocivora melanchislos of Hodgson, and is in all probability 
identical with Ceblepgris Jimhriaia of Teinmiuck, although M. Sundevall 
makes them distinct.—11.'E. S. 

t Tlie Mexican Ilypothymis chrysorrhceot Licht, Temm. pi. 453, pro¬ 
bably comes nearest to this genus. But I have as yet had no opportunity to 
examine it.—C. J. S. 
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of feathers in the hind part of the back^ which arc pointed like 
spines. The quills of the feathers are remarkably thick and hard, 
and taper suddenly to a fine point. They do not however temii- 
imte there, but continue a little further with a unifonn thickness. 
This continuation however, is slender and so soft, that it gives not 
the least resistance to a slight pressure; whereas the bard part 
has the appearance of a pointed spine. This structure is iden¬ 
tical in tlui African, Asiatic and Australian species, so that no 
geographical subdivision of the genus, such as some have at¬ 
tempted, can be made. 

[To be continued.] 


XIV.— Bemarks on some Points in the Structure of Cucurbitaceac. 

By J. E. Stocks, M.D., Assistant Surgeon on the Bombay 

Establishment. 

Stem,— -Examining the pentagonal stem of Cucnrbitacete wc find 
the disposition of its leaves to be the quincunx (|), and the angles 
to be chiefly formed by the main nerve of a leaf, which does 
not proeerd from the nodus at which that leaf is situate, but is 
given off* from the axil of the fifth leaf below, or in other w'ords, 
the leaf w^hich, on reducing the part to the state of bud, would 
be immediately below. 

Numbering the leaves: the nerve from the axil of leaf 1 be¬ 
comes the main nerve in the petiole of leaf 6, but jireviously two 
offsets are detached, one to the tendril side of leaf 3, which forms 
one of the side nerves of the petiole, previously sujiplying the 
t(jndril, and one to form one of the lateral nerves of the jictiolc 
of leaf 4 on that side which is destitute of tendril. Now 8 and 
4 arc the leaves immediately to the right and left of leaf 1, and 
the main nerve jirocceding from their axils gives off the lateral 
nerves to the petiole of leaf 6, from one of which is detached a 
branch to the tendril. It maybe deduced that each leaf consists 
of three parts, one adhering to the stem and forming a part of it, 
having elongated with its elongation, and widened together with 
it—^thc stem-clasj)ing or stem-shcathing part; one the free part, 
including petiole and blade; and at the junction of these on each 
side a process or auricle called stipule, w^hich, in Cncurbiiacea, is 
cirrhose and exists on one side only. 

The threc-nerved sheath has its middle ncn'c readily traceable 
to the fifth leaf below, but its side nerves on the elongation of 
the stem unite for some distance with the main nerve of those 
leaves which are situate to the right and left of it. From one of 
these is given off* the branch to the cirrhose stipule. 

Stamens. —The perianthium has its leaves five in a whorl, the 
ovarial leaves arc generally three. Hitherto tho stamens have 
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been considered to agree in number with tlic former, four of them 
uniting by pairs and so leaving the odd one free; and this view is 
favoured by the occurrence of transitions from the complete union 
both of anther and filament tlirough various stages to the complete 
independence of all th(! five members, such as exists in Lmffa pen,- 
tundra even ns to vascular bundles. According to this view, each 
anther has a continuous, gcnei*ally anfractuose loculus, with a 
median fissure following its cun cs, and a longitudinal septum (!) 
which must represent the connective or middle line of the anther, 
from Avhich, on this supposition, the anther-valves in Cucurbi- 
Inceto must separate. Moreover, on this view of the structure, the 
loculi of adjacent antliers arc bent in o])positc directions. But 
in Coccinia vidica there are always six sueh scrj)entine loculi 
united by pairs, and in Citrullus Coloct/nt/ns and vulr/aris there 
an‘ as often six as five, the supplementary one freqiuuitly not (piitc 
so anfractuose as the others. It is by no means a necessary de¬ 
duction that six is the normal, and five the reduced number of the 
starninal leaves. 

The tlinjc-lobcd, waxy, nectar-secreting disc so universally 
present in Cuaivbitacm deserves attention ; which in the female 
ilovv(‘r might be su])poaed to represent the stamens, were it not for 
the constant presi‘uc(‘ of auantherous filaments, whose situation 
and sonu‘times the anthers developed on them (Citrullus) point 
them out as the sterile stamens. In sojuc this disc is adhensit 
to the calyx, in otliers frcKi; in this latter case it is perforated by 
the style in the female llower, but in the male forms a button in 
the centre of the lIovv(‘r—the abortive ovary of some. It is ma¬ 
nifestly a degeneration of the same part in both male and fiunalc 
fiowers, and from its constantly presenting three di\isions wc 
gatluT that it represents an inner whorl of three staininal leaves. 
In Momurdica Vharantia it sometimes dcvclopes a flat, coloured 
body bearing pollen on its edge. 

Three ovarial leaves and three inner starninal leaves jircsup- 
])osc an outer whorl of three (not six) stamens. In Cucurbii(ice<e, 
then, the inner whorl of stamens is indicated by a disc, and the 
number of its leaves by the divisions of that disc. The outer 
whorl is of three leaves, whose blade is abortive, and whose 
anthcr-cells arc developed on the auricles of the sheath-part of 
the leaf, corresponding to the tendrils of the stem-leaves, or the 
stigma-points of the ovarial leaves. Each starninal leaf is of two 
parts as the stigma-points arc two, and as the tcndi’ils (stipules) 
are two; and as in the stem-leaves one tendril is suj)pre88ed, so 
also in the starninal leaves one of the six loculi is generally want¬ 
ing, often imperfect, but in many cases developed equally with 
the others. 

Thus are reconciled the occurrence of five or of six members 
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belonging evidently to a ternary whorl, their binary adhesion in 
some cases, their separation (even as to vascular bundles) in 
others, as also the opposite twisting of their loculi in contiguous 
members; whereas some or other of these particulars will stand 
ill the way of other views. 

OvAKV.—The ovai'ial leaves are sometimes two {Mukia, Pilo- 
gyne)y generally three. 

In the Ihrt'e-leaved ovary wc have three dissepiments proceed¬ 
ing from the j)arictes and three from the axis, which last bear the 
oi'uJes on their jiarietal extremity. 

These a])pearaiiccs arc variously explained. 

1. Dr. Lindley supposes a valvatc aistivation of the carjiellary 
leaves. According to this view, tin? diss(‘piments arc sjiurions, 
three proceeding from the placentae and the three intermediate 
oii(‘s from the midrib of the carjiels, 

2. According to Schleidcn’s views, the placental dissepiments 
miu^t be regarded as prolongations of the axis, extending into 
the cavity formed by earj)ellary leaves with an indnjilicate aesti¬ 
vation. This opinion was long ago (1823) taken by St. Hilaire. 

3. Dr. Wight supjioscs the carpellary leaves to have a redu¬ 
plicate icstivation, and the cavity of the ovary to be completed on 
one side by the calyx. The intermediate or primary dissepiments 
would hav(; to be regarded as spurious. 

4. Arnott (Prodromus FI. Pen. Ind. Orient.) and Endlichcr 
(Gen. Plant.) describe the carpels of Cncurhitaccfe as involute. 

The evidence afforded by dissection and by analogy jiroves the 
correctness of the last of these views. 

1. In many Cucurbiiacea whose corolla is conical in bud, the 
jcstivation of the up])cr part of the corolla is beautifully involute, 
and presents a remarkable similitude to the young ovary : so 
that the bending of the carpellary leaves is not a forced expla¬ 
nation, but is just what happens in Cucurbitacea when the floral 
l(‘aves meet in the axis. 

2. In those Ciicurbitaceous fruits whose vessels lignify and 
whose cells encrust, wt can trace the leaf-skeleton follow^ing an 
involute course, and in none better than in many species of Luffa. 
Breaking off the outer shell (calyx) w^e come to a fibrous layer 
which runs externally chiefly round the fruit, and internally from 
top to bottom. This sends in processes at three points only (pri¬ 
mary or barren dissepiments), which after meeting in the axis 
turn outwards into the cavity of the ovary and bear the seeds. 
In Luffa pentandra, just before hardening has commenced, on 
removing the operculum the primary or barren dissepiments are 
plainly seen to be composed of two layers when we examine them 
at the apex of the fruit where seeds are not developed, and less 
plainly below, owing to the pressure of the seeds which indent 
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the inflected sides of the cai*pels and lie imbedded each in their 
own cell. 

3. In Citrullus Coheynthis and others, when we carefully dis¬ 
sect off the rind of the fruit, we find the placcntie forming a con¬ 
tinuous line from the top to the bottom, perfectly free from any 
attachment to the rind or to the pulj), and splittiiifj: down the 
centre without force so as to divide each jdacental di»sscpimcnt 
into two. 

It may be remarked that the three columns of ])ulp in Coc- 
cinia indica, which Dr. Wifrht rep:ards as representing the car- 
])ellary leaves, are each divided into two other columns by a 
double line of vessels (the primary dissepiments) which can be 
traced following the usiial involute dir(‘ction and end in the pla¬ 
centa'. 

Style and Stigma. —In the style the earjiellary leaf has an 
in(]u])licnte jvstivation, leaving in many eases a style-canal. The 
styh'-column diverges into its three parts, and each of these ends 
in two stigma-points which are comu'cted by a crescentic line of 
stigmatic tissue looking outwards. The styles are opjiositc to 
tlie seminiferous, and alternate with the jiriinary dissepiments ; 
and the stigma-points when close together are immediately on 
each side of the secondary or seminiferous dissepiments; but wdien 
inu(*h diviu'ging, those of adjacent carpels arc close together and 
op])()site the primary dissejuments. 

Arillvs.—A seed is said to have an arillus when the paren¬ 
chyma in which it is imbedded becomes pulpy and adheres to its 
surface; but the term should be cancelled if w c regard the origin 
of the part, for it doi*s not grow from the placenta over the seed, 
but is merely the cidlular tissue in which it nestles. In Lujfa 
and (Htrtfllm it is a men^ scarious membrane which soon [leels 
oft*; ill Voccinifiy Montordica, Trichomntlics, a red pulp; in Pilo- 
fjynv a gelatinous nidus. 

Kvamining Coevinia wlu'U half-ripe wc find vascular parch- 
mcnt-cclls, inside which arc the seed and a w axy substance wdiich 
afterwards becomes the soft arillus, wdiile the parchment-layer 
with its vessels becomes ftexible and ofters no resistance to the 
separation of the seeds. In LujfOy the layer to which the vessels 
are more immediately attached remains dry and membranous in 
the lignificd pepo, and it is chiefly the epidermis of the carjicllary 
leaf which becomes the filmy fugacious covering of the seed. 

In Trichosanthes again the pulp breaks up, and a jiortion ad¬ 
heres to each seed, in which wc can trace the vascular layer of 
the carpellary leaf, and internal to it the pulpy layer, and more 
internal still a thin membrane, which we may regard as the epi¬ 
dermis or that part which is seen covering the seed of Lujfa. 
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XV ,—Horte Zoologicea. By Sir William Jardine, Bart., 
F.Il,S.E. & F.L.S. 

No. VIII, Ornithology of the Island of Tobago* 

The ornithology of the West Indian Islands, considered witli 
regard to their relation to (‘ach other and with the continents of 
North and Soutli America, has been much neglected, and al¬ 
though large collections have been brought to Europe from dil- 
ftu’cnt dependencies, no attempts have been made to insulate 
tlicm, if we may so express it, or to point out the 8j)ccie8 preva¬ 
lent or peculiar to the different islands; the migratory birds 
from those which arc resident in each; or their general affinity 
with those of the mainlands or adjacent islands. 

The West Indian Islands form an archipelago cut off from the 
continent by greater or lesser distances. Some arc of very large 
extent, while others are of comparatively limited bounds, and 
they exhibit an orjiithology sometimes quite distinct from each 
otlier, and in a few instances remarkably j)eculiar. Some oJ’ 
these islands serve as a refuge for the migratory s[)ecies of the 
northern continent and receive them; some again have as it were 
only a partial share of the birds of South America; but all our 
consignments have been so distinct, or as we have termed it, in¬ 
sulated,^^ that we consider any materials that tend to throw liglit 
on the geographical distribution throughout the grouj) will be ol' 
service to ornithology. 

To the exertions of Mr. Kirk, who has now residtal above 
twenty years in Tobago, and who has taken a lively interest not 
only ill natural history but also in the commercial abilities of the 
island, and wdio has always shown himself anxious to ajiply his 
information of the former gained entirely by his own application 
to one of its most important uses, the improvement and cultiva¬ 
tion of the numerous and most valuable products which enter 
into the exports of those colonies, we have been indebted from 
time to time for a large collection from the above-named island, 
which though a minor member of the group, has yielded an orni¬ 
thology both varied and highly interesting. And while corre¬ 
spondents in four or five of the other islands may hereafter enable 
us to give extensive lists, w e think that we ai-e now only doing 
justice to the zeal of our friend in ])ubli»hing a correct notice of 
the species which he has forwarded to us, some of them wc be¬ 
lieve hitherto undescribed, 

Tobago is situate at comparatively no great distance from the 
eastern corner of the northeim part of the great southern conti¬ 
nent of America, having the much more extensive island of Tri¬ 
nidad within sight, and lying between it and the mainland. The 
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ornithology of this island is of a mixed character, and tliongh 
leaning most to the forms of South America, it wants both some 
of those splendidly plumaged genera which give to tliat division 
of the world a character, and which arc cut olF from it as it were 
by Trinidad; but it at the same time })resents a few forms of the 
northern continent, some of which do not ever, so far as we know, 
reach the mainland oppOsSite. JJeforc entering into a detailed 
list of the species sent from this island, the followiiig short notice 
of its physical characters, extracted from a report drawn up from 
materials furnished by Mr. Kirk and Dr. Ho})cof the island, and 
submitted to his Excellency the Governor-General in 1843, may 
be of use in contributing to our knowledge of the distribution of 
the birds that have been met with there. 

Tobago is about twenty-three miles in length, and average's 
four and u half in breadth, not exceeding in its widest part seven 
miles. An elevated ridge, called the ‘ Main ridge,^ rises very 
abrujitly on the north-cast, and nins longitudinally from north¬ 
east to south-west, exhibiting an undulating but nearly uniform 
ajipearance for about two-thirds of its w hole I(‘ngth, w hile the ge¬ 
neral surface of the island is very une\en, presenting the appear- 
auc(', of a congregated mass of hemispheroidal hills of various 
heights and dimensions. This mass of hills may be divided into 
three elasses, the higlu'st of wdiich ranges from 1800 to 2()(X)feet, 
the middle 500, and the third about 250 above the sea level, in 
general the hills of the middle and third elasses ajipear to be 
united at the base, forming rich alluvial ravines of various ex¬ 
tent. The highest class of hills is united by ridges ap])roximating 
their summits, and constituting the high lands of the country, 
mostly covered by forests of noble trees containing much valuable 
timber. Such is the general siufacc of the island, to w'hich one 
exception only of any note occurs in the instance of the ^ Sandy 
Point district,^ an extensive jdain situate on the south-western 
extnmiity, having a soil of a loamy nature resting upon clay or 
coral vorj' productive in favourable seasons. 

Several rivers and streams lake their rise from tlui higher 
parts of the island, but from its limited extent their courses can¬ 
not be of any great length, though some of them are broken by 
falls of considerable magnitude. One of the branches of the. 
Quecn^s river has its source from a small lake about 300 feet be¬ 
low the highest point of the main ridge, whence indeed netirly all 
the streams descend, and the south side of the island is so diver¬ 
sified with ridge.8 and hollows, and so beautifully watered, that 
nearly every valley contributes its quota to the main stream. 

The climate of the island, so far as its agi’iciilture is con¬ 
cerned, is as favourable as that of any island lying within the 
tropics, but owing to the elevation there is a considerable range 
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of temperature, with seasonable alternations of wet and diy 
throughout the year, the high and uncleared state of the lands 
perhaps causing more rain than is desirable. Mr. Kirk has 
spent several nights on the elevated parts of the main ridge, 
especially about the sources of the Quecn^s river, and found it 
there intensely cold towards the morning. And while the ther¬ 
mometer suspended from a tree there stood at 64°, the average in 
dwelling-houses was about 83°. 

Winds from the south-east prevail for nine months, and arc 
succeeded from the month of November until February by 
northerly and north-easterly wrinds, productive of a depression of 
the thermometer to 69° in places only 450 feet above the level of 
the sea.^^ 

In an island so limited in extent as that of Tobago w'c are 
prepared to tind only a small number of raptorial birds, and al¬ 
though we have reason to believe that tluTe are one or two addi¬ 
tional species met with at least occasionally u])on the island, our 
collections contain only four, two of which are forms of the south¬ 
ern continent; one has its head-quarters in the northern, but ex¬ 
tends also to several of the islands; and the fourth, an owd, is to 
a certain extent common to both. 

Morphnus orubitinoa, Cui\ s.* 

Several birds have been received chiefly in an immature state, 
deep brown above, marked with ochreous yellow and pale rufous 
principally on the low-er parts and on the upper tail-covers. The 
figure in the ^ Planches Coloriees ^ represents well this condition. 
Some of those in this plumage arc marked females, and one is 
mentioned as having weighed three lbs. inqxjrial. Our adult spe¬ 
cimens are entirely black, except the upper tail-covers, middle and 
tip of the tail-feathers, w hich are white, and the quills at the base 
and secondaries, which arc barred with dull gray. None of the 
feathers on the body, but those on the occiput only, exhibited 
any white underneath when raised, as stated of the Negro^^ 
No. XX. of Azara, and which we believe has been considered as 
identical wdth the Urubitinga. 

The Urubitinga is a southern form. According to D^Orbigny, 
it extends over a very large portion of the South American con¬ 
tinent (but only to the east of the Cordilleras) in the level regions, 
which are interspersed with forests and extensive marshes, and 
still more in the vicinity of stagnant waters and limited flats. In 
the province of Corientes we have always observed it by the 
borders of lakes, marshes or rivers, perched on the highest part 
of dead or dying trees, where it hunts, or upon the lower branches 

* Species marked n. are also found in North America; s. in South Ame¬ 
rica; and N. 8. in both. 
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of large trees when about to sleep. Silent, always alone, it re¬ 
mains without motion for hours together, attentively surveying 
around to discover some prey,—a reptile, small quadruped or dead 
bird, on which it descends with rapidity, devours, and returns 
slowly to its watching-place. The Urubitinga lives ])rincipally 
on reptiles, small animals, dead birds, and perhaps fishes; it does 
not attempt to pursue birds, and we believe it only attacks those 
that have been previously hurt or wounded.^^ 

Mr. Kirk in answ^er to our inquiries thus writes of the Urubi¬ 
tinga in Tobago :—The Urubitinga is a very plentiful species in 
the windward part of Tobago, especially among and on the borders 
of our high woods, where a fe.w may be met witli at all periods of 
the season ; but wiicther from a greater scarcity of food in the in¬ 
terior tow^ards the spring months 1 am not ])reparcd to say at 
present, but certain it is that there are two for one in the months 
of April and May com])ared with any other month in the year, 
and generally always about the margins of rivulets. They soar 
extremely high at times, jirincipally early in the morning or late 
in the evening, but during the day they are generally seen on 
the low' boughs of a tr(*e, and altliough 1 have seldom met w ith 
two together, they will neverthtiess readily answer the whistle, 
and immediately descend from a very distant eminence if within 
hearing of the call. Unlike most of their tribe they arc unsus¬ 
picious, seldom ptu’ching upon the top of the tre(‘, but on some 
low branch, mid 1 ha\e oftmi in the above way brought them 
within the range of shot. I once shot one w ith a pur})lc galli- 
nule in his talons, with w hich lu* rose from tin* ground; 1 took a 
small bird from the stomach of another, and I have killed up- 
W'avds of tw'cnty, but invsuiably found in all either entire snakes 
or fragments of them; at times quite entiri! and upwards of 
four feet long, princi])ally wiiat we call the ^ whip snakc.^ Their 
note is one prolonged wiiistle.^^ 

SrrzAETiJs ORNATUS, Vieill. s. 

This beautiful species does not aj>pear very common in tlii‘ 
island. In all w^c have only received three specimens, and Mr. 
Kirk has not had an opportunity of attending to its habits. In 
one, from its size a female, the crown, back and scapulars are 
nearly black, the feathers of the latter narrowly edged with wdiite; 
the checks and sides of the neck bright orangii-coloured browm ; 
the lower parts and thighs very broadly barred w'ith black. In 
another, probably a male, the long feathers of the crest are black, 
so also are a few feathers on the back and scapulars, w'hich are 
narrowly edged with gray; the under parts nearly pure white; 
the heaa, cheeks, sides of the neck and nape pale orange-coloured 
brown inclining to yellowish, the feathers darker in the centre. 
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and upon the crown streaked along the shafts with umber brown. 
Mr. KirVs note accompanying this: The only one with the top 
that lias been met with here, though this islana possesses several 
somewhat similar. I shot this far in the interior of the woods. 
Weight three lbs. imperial; eyes dark blue; cannot say what 
sex.^^ 

Falco coLUMBARius, Linn. n. 

Chicken Hawks, very daring birds,^^ is the only observation 
we have upon this bird, although from the number of specimens 
received we should judge it to be a common species, specimens 
of both sexes in mature, immature and intermediate plumage 
having been sent. This bird is a northern species and is the 
representing form in America of the European Merlin. The 
F, asalon of the Northern Zoology and F. iemerarius of Audu¬ 
bon are both referable to the American bird, which seems also to 
range far to the southward, although we arc not aware whether it 
reaches the main land parallel with Tobago. We jiossess a sj)C- 
cimen from the island of Jamaica. 

Orrs AMERiCANrs, Bnnap. n. s. 

Native. Seddom or never come to the civilized part of the 
country, their food being found chiefly towards the interior or 
about the skirts of the woods. Tlic stomach contained the bones 
and bristles of a large musk rat. Weight (a male) nine oz. im¬ 
perial.” 

Of Inscssorial birds wc shall find a large proportional number, 
PoDAGER NACUNDA, Victll, S. 

We have only received one specimen of this curious form, and 
would request Mr. Kirk^s attention to its habits. It is known by 
the figure of Temminck under the name of Caprimvlgus diurtms, 
by which it is also mentioned in the ^Travcls^ of Prince Neuwied, 
who met with it in Brazil. Said to frequent open ])lains rather 
than the vicinity of woods, and to feed at an earlier period of 
the evening than the true night-hawks, wdiencc Temminck derived 
his name. 

Mr.’Kirk observes;—Large Jumbic bird, mule, shot in a low’^- 
lying situation at the Icevrardof the island on the 19th Septem¬ 
ber 1833. They arc migratory, amving with or before the plover^ 
making their stay a little longer; only to be found in the west 
end of the island.” 

Chordeiles labeculatus, Jard. s. 

A single specimen only of this small Chordeiles was received, 
and we have been unable to refer it to any figure or description, 
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while the ])riiicipal collections in this countrj^ do not seem to pos¬ 
sess it. The which we have found nearest to it is that of 

Cnprimulgus hiruadinaems^ S])ix, iii. lig. 1, but it differs in the 
tail being n'prescnted (weii and in tlic throat without any wliite. 
Mr. KirFs species from its markings is a female. In extreme 
leiigtli to the outer feather of the tail, whicli is slightly fork(‘d, 
only 7\ inches. Above, minutely varied witli black, ])ale rufous 
and grajrish ^^hite j wing-covers with an irregular oval white spot 
at the tips of the outer welis, which appe ars rather conspicuously; 
the secondaries tipped with pale rufous, forming a bar across; 
the quills irri'gularly barred with the same colour, the bars be¬ 
coming more indistinct on the outer webs of the first three, and 
disa))pearing on both webs towards the tips (tlu‘ first and second 
({uills are wanting in our s])ccnaen, but from the appearance of 
the third the markings would be somewhat as we have stated) ; 
the throat is rt‘ddish white and the remaining under parts ])ale 
rufous, distinctly barn'd transversely with black, (‘xce])t across 
the breast, where the markings become more indistinct and pre¬ 
sent a band across of mottleil gray, black and rufous. 

In looking over some birds from South America belonging tf) 
J)r. Armstrong of the Naval Hospital, Devonport, wc found a 
small male ('liordciles resembling the T»>l)ago bird, and compa¬ 
rison since has induced us to refer it to the same. The markings 
on the wdngs and under parts are nearly similar, only that there 
is less rufous, and the spi)! on the throat ami fliose on the inner 
webs of (he ipiills are white. Thi‘ crown is strongly marked with 
black, the tijis and centres of the feathers being of that colour, 
and tlic u]j])er ])arts exhibit a very minute and beautiful pencil¬ 
ling, a gray tone prevailing over the whole. 

\Ve have no notes attached to Mr. Kirk^s bird, but it is more 
than probable also a migratory species from the continent, 

Cavrimulovs cayennexsts, Gmel. (JurnbicBird.), s. 

It w'as from IVIr. Kirk’s specimens that the figure of C. leopetes 
w^as given by Mr, ISelby and myself in the ^ Ornithological Illus¬ 
trations,’ but there can be no doubt that the bird in question is 
the Crapaud-volant de Cayenne, figured PI. Eul. 7G. It seems 
to be the comuiou species in the iNlaiid, and its manners approach 
very near iiidecMl to those of our native goatsucker. Mr. Kirk ob¬ 
serves, This bird is not migratory, but remains with us all the 
year; they arc seldom to be seen during the day, but wherever 
there is a dark solitary valley abounding with brushwwd or long 
grass, and if any clear pasture or cart or foot road in the vicinity, 
on such pasture or roads at the coininenccincnt of twilight or 
rather later they arc sure to be found. In sucli a place I saw one 
about a fortnight ago; next night I took my station at the same 
place, resolved to have it as well as to study its manners. At this 
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time their whistle is two notes resembling the words ^ whir whir/ 
the first uttered quickly and the latter with a considerable accent 
and a prolonged sound of several seconds^ similar to the whistle 
of a shepherd to his dog when he does so through his teeth : I 
can imitate this so exactly as to be answered whenever the twi¬ 
light commences. From the darkness of their retreat 1 could not 
sec them, but when they answered my call could perceive them 
to be stationary, and I have formerly seen them sitting on the 
ground, uttering tlieir note in the Glamorgan pasture, which was 
very bare. Tluirc also I have seen them performing their evo¬ 
lutions in the air, and producing their buzzing sound like that 
of a w'ool spinning-wheel; the last I shot was the only one I ever 
saw settle upon a tree. I observed that they ceased to answ'cr 
me whenever they took to wing, but in passing and repassing me 
in their gliding circles, sometimes coming within a yard or two 
of my head, they invariably utter a gentle cheep once nq)eatt!d. 
If a pair, when one was dropped the other disa]3})eared, and could 
never be prevailed upon to answer the call for that evening.^^ 

PllOGNE nOMlNICEXSlS, GW/. S. 

This Sw allow appears to be a migratoiy visitant to several of 
the West Indian islands, rmd to occupy there the ])lace of the 
P, jmrpurea of the northern continent, b(iing known by the same 
familiar name of Purple Martin.^^ Urisson described it from 
St. Domingo, and wc have received Jamaica specimens from Dr. 
Parnell. 

Mr. Kirk statevs his specimens were shot on the 24th Februaiy, 
but the exact date of arrival and departure I have not yet asecn*- 
tained. There arc still (14th August) a few^ here, they feed on the 
Cantharides fly, and commence to build in the beginning of May. 
Observing a number of them sitting upon the wreck of a large 
vessel cast upon our shore, pluming and adjusting their feathers, 
on my approach they gave signs of great uneasiness, which in¬ 
creased as I proceeded, until 1 w'ent to the nest, w^hen th(*y 
hovered over and within three feet of my head whihj I w^as draw ¬ 
ing out from the crevices their large nest, composed of sticks, 
tree leaves, old oakum from the vessel, and thickly bedded with 
large dowmy feathers. I saw no young, and indci?d it seems 
strange that they should attempt to build there, when in the 
least rough weather the surf breaks right over. I observe they 
build around our coast on all the precipitous rocks.^^ 

Acanthylis bkachyura, Jard, (Chimney Swallow.), s. 
Hirondelle a queue pointue de la Louisiane^ PI. Enl. 726. fig. 2 ? 

Hirundo poliurus, Tcmm., Tab. Method, p. 78 ? 

It is probable that the Tobago specimens of Acanthylis may 
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hereafter be referred to the synonyms we have ])rovi8ionally used 
above; at all events it must be a species closely allied to that of 
BufFon's figure, distinguished by its short tail and lengthened 
wings, and we add a description to facilitate comparison. Head, 
back and wings black, with a slight gloss of green; lower b€ack,riim]) 
and upper tail-covers pale grayish brown; tail dark grayish brown, 
but entirely hid by the long upper and under covers wliich conceal 
it, except the sharp tips of the black shafts which project about 
and The breast and belly is dull black, the chin grayish 
black. The entire length of two males to the end of the sharp 
shafts of the tail-feathers is 3 and . That of the wing is 
nearly alike in hot! I, 4 or 

Shot 18th February. This bird is s(‘ldoiu seen vi'iy early or 
late; they arc abundant at noonday in mild w(‘ather, when they 
sweep round our buildings like the European swallow, but sel¬ 
dom use the sharp twitter so common to it. On their first ap¬ 
pearance (a.m.) they are generally soaring very high, so that I 
cannot say where tiny come from, but at noon a hundred may be 
seen for one at 8 a.m.; I am led to beliexe they roost in the 
woods; I rejuember se\eral years ago in the month of August, 
while amusing myself with an evening walk, on looking at a tall 
palm w hich had been in a state of decay for years, on giving it a 
.sharp stroke with a stick, to my surprise there issued forth a 
body of birds as fast as the aperture wcuild admit, aseending 
straight up like a column of smoke until they darkened the air 
around. My idea at that moment was that they were bats, hut 
subsequent observatiou.s have induced me to believe that they 
were clnmney swallows collecting for emigration. I .shall now' 
endeavour to observe the time and manner of departure. There 
are still (14tli August) stratrglers to be .seen flying about, but very 
high.^^ 

[To be continued. ] 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 24, 184G.—Wm. Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following paper was read, entitled Descriptions of new spe¬ 
cies of Shells,'' by Dr. J. H. Jonas :— 

CiJcuLLiEA GRANULOSA, Jonas. Cuc, tcstu quadcato-rhomhcd, lur-^ 
gidil, temiusculd, imequivalvi, testaceo-albd, violttceo-mbro posticr 
prasertim maculatd et flammulatd; lateribus supernt* attenvatist 
angulatis, antico breviore, infra rotundato^ postlco longiore, suban- 
gulato^declivi, umbonibus acutis incurvis, carind ab tmibone ad 
ahgulum posticum et in/erum decurrente; per longitudinem dense 
Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. K 
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striatd, liris striis transversalibus decussantihus subtiliier granule^ 
sis; ligamenti ared mediocri, corio corneo nigro indutd ; intus alhd 
postice violaceo tinetd, margine serratd^ mtriculd internd mediocri, 
cardinis dentibvs laieralibus anticis tribus, j^f^^'ticis qmtuor. 

Long, margiiiis vcntralis, poll.; altit. 2; crassities, poll. 

Specimina etiam majora vidL 

Hah. In Mari Chinensi. 

This shell differs from the Cnndlaa conrameratat Martini (Cucvl- 
Ifpn iiuncnUfern, Lam.), as follows: 1. It is thinner and less trans- 
versally prolonged; 2, the elevated longitudinal striic are not flat, 
and not broader than the interstices, as with the other sj>ccics, ap¬ 
pearing subtilely granulated by transversely crossing and very close 
stria*; 3, the ligamentary area is somewhat flatter; 4, the internal 
auricles are smaller; and 5, there arc on the anterior side three and 
on the posterior four lateral teeth, whilst the other species has on 
each side one tooth less. (Cardine utrinque subbicostato, Lam.) 

Venkrupis tevuistriata, Jonas. Ven. testd ovntd, transversd^ aiqui* 
vaivi, inrequilaterali, albd, striis radinntibus tenuibus undulalis, 
sulcis incrementi dhtaniihus decussaiis, voncinm: sculptd; lateribus 
rotundatis, rnarginibus dorsali et vent rail parallelts leviterqiw ur^ 
cuatis; lanuld nullA, ligamenio longo, prominente, vmbonibus parvis 
acutis; cardine tUriusque valva dentibus tribns vomprvssis; im^ 
pressionlbus mtisculorum magnis, rotufidis, sinu palliari iato, pro~ 
/undo, semilunari. 

Long. 15, altit. 9, crassit. G lin. 

Hub, Apud Singaporen. 

Exstat in mu.seo hon. Gruner. 

The umhones are situated so near the anterior end that the su¬ 
perior margin of the shell almost forms the area. 

Fasciolaria clava, Jonas. Fasc, testa subfusiformuclavald, ven- 
tricosissimd, erased, ponderosdt nodosd, alba, rubro variegutd. filis 
• fuscis transvershn mpresso-striafd; anfractibus octo medio angu- 
latis, tuberculis magnis compressis in angulo cot'onatis ,• ultimo 
superne angulato et corona to, infra angulum scriebus tribus nodo’- 
rum obtusorum armato; suturd vndulatd, crispd; caudd spirm 
subaquali, oblique funiculatd, redd, inf erne subrccurtul; aperturd 
oblongo-ovatd, intus hepatied, aurantio tenvissime striata, labro 
crasso, dentato; dentibus striis ejcternis respondentibus; volmnelld 
cylindraced, hepatied, basi iriplicatd. 

Long. 5^, lat. 3^ poll. 

Hab. In Oc. India. 

Ampiiibola oiivoLUTA, Jonas. Amph. testd soHdd, nitidd, rntpern^ 
pland, infern^ convened, lat^ umbilicatd; anfractibus quatuor obvo^ 
tutis, suturd prof undd divisis, transverse striatis,albi8: ultimo zonis 
duubus latis, glauds obsoletl balleato, obtuse superne angulato; 
aperturd ovatd, labro postice subexciso, columelld redd, callosis^ 
simd, callo umhilicum latum pro parte tegente; reghne umbilkali 
et callo fuscis. 
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Altit. tib apice ad aperturse basin, 8; ad ultimi anfractus basin, 6; 
diameter major 10^, minor 8/, aperturac long. GJ, latit. lin. 

Patria, Australia meridiorialis. 

Exstat in rnuseo hoii. (TruiuT. 

Scliumaclicr waj^ the first 'who in Ids ' Essai d’un nouveau Systemc 
des habitations dcs vers tos-taces, ii Copeiiliagiie 1817,’ elevated the 
Nerita nua: avrllann, Chemn., to a peculiar genus, which lie named 
Amyhihofa, Lamarck ranged it among the Ainpullarias, till (iuoy and 
Gaimard separated it, after careful examination of the animal, from 
this genus, and instituted it the tyj)e of the genus Ampnllocvra, 
It ap])ears from this that Amphihola and Ampullavera are identical, 
and that tlic first denomination has the i)ri<jrity. 

Our sjieeies is very like to the Amphfhola avrilana, but may how¬ 
ever be distinguished from it l,y the following ditferences :—1, it is 
thicker; the whorh are lying in one jilanc, the spire is depressed, 
not elevated, as witli the otlier ‘-pecies; and the last whorl, which 
almost entirely forms the whole shell, is vc'ry much drawn down; 
II, it is not perforated, and although largely uinbilicated, yet the 
other smaller whorls arc not visible in the umbilie; and 4, it distin¬ 
guishes itself by a very callous columella, which partly propagates 
over the spire, following the suture at a distance of five lines. 

Ajiril 14,—William Varrell, Esep, A’ice-President, in the Chair. 

The following communication^ \Yere read: ** Descriptions of twenty 
now sjiecies of Hdirvn, in the ci'llfclion of II. Cuming, Esq.,” by 
Dr. L. PfeitTor:— 

1. IIklix scTruNiJs, PiV. Hd. trdit Id* vmhUtcafti, dcprrssa, 

subdiscokhd, temn, stth frntv grmudofid, fusco-corned ; 

spird p/and, medio svhimmcrad; sutf/rd pro/u7idd; mtfrariibvs A 
rofwexisftimis, ulfimo ftntirr descendente; operturd perobUqvd, 
snhcirctilari; perisfornate simplice^ tytarginibus conniventibus, dex- 
fro recto, supernr /ornicato, roJnmdlari subrecede?iie, arcuafOt 
httsnlique breviter reflexo, 

Diam. 10, alt. 4 mill. 

Found at IK>ndiir.is under decayed leaves by Mr. Dyson. 

Nearly allied to //. Nysdiana. 

2. Helix candauarica, Pfr. //cL testti mnhUivntd, orhicuhto-^ 
vonvexitm'uld, oblique striatvla, nUiduUi, /uftrescrnti-albiffd,/asciis 
anynsiis, marulose interrupt is, mgricant ibus et rufis oraatd; spird 
vLt devatd, opice nitido, corneo ; an fractibus 5 convexitrsculis, 
ultimo antice non descendentc; vmMlico infundihvtifoi'mi, anfi'ac^ 
tiium pentiHimum late mvniftrante, medio angitstissimo; aperturd 
ohliqud, lunnto-ovali; perisiomate aastn, intus subremote labiato, 
marginibus conniventibus, coluniellari vix dilaiato, 

Diam. IG, alt. 7^ mill. 

From Candahar, East Indies (Benson). 

3. Helix aulacospira, Pfr. IJeL testd late umhilicatd, depressd, 
discoided, tenui, irregulariter et leviter mallentd, lineis impressis, 
CQHcentricis, confertis regulariter sulcatd, lutescenti-corned; spird 

K 2 
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pland; anfractihus depi^essis, celeriter acrrescentibus; umhilico 
latOf perspectivo; aperiurd subverticaii, ohliqu> lunato^ovali; pe* 
ristomate simplice, tenui, margine columellari non reflexo. 

Diam. 12, alt. mill. 

Locality unknown. 

4. Helix Gossei, Pfr. HeL testd impprforatd, orhknlato^conoidrd, 
tenui, irregulariter plicatulo-striatd, non nitente, diaphand,fulvidd, 
famcid unicd periphericd, angustd, castanod, alteraque svperiore 
obsoletd ornaid; spird breviter conoided, ohtusd; anfraclihus 5 
planiusculis, ultimo hasi subplanulato ; columelld dedivi, an gust d, 
pland, introrsum acutd; aperturd ohliqud, dliptico-lunari, intus 
concolore; peristornate simplice, tenui, recto. 

Diam. 16, alt. 9 mill. 

From the Blue Mountains (Jamaica), under stones; found by Mr, 
Gosse. 

5. Helix Montfortiana, Pfr. HeL testd imperforatd, turbinntd, 
crassd, ponderosd, nigricantUrufd, epidcrmide fusco-cincred bij- 
drophand indutd; spird conoided, apice obtuso, nudo, nitido, vio^ 
laceo-purpurascente; anfractibus vix comexiuscnHs, ultimo 
angulato; angulo antivt evanescentc; columelld declivi, callosd, 
albd, basi subdentatd; aperturd subtetragond, inttts nitidc alba ,• 
peristomate breviter reflexo, nigro-fusco limbato. 

Diam. 31, alt. 22 mill. 

From the Philippine Islands. 

This shell appears intermediate between HcL Bruguiereana, Pfr., 
and carhonaria, Sow. 

6. Achatinella Roiiiii, Pfr. Ach. testd orato-co7iicd, longitndU 
naliter striatuld, striis spiraiibus, confertissimis decussatd, albido- 
fulvd, /asciis angustis castanets vari> ornatd; spird conied, avuti- 
usculd ; anfractibus 6 vix convexiusculis, ultimo sjnram subtequante, 
medio compresso ; columelld tortd, callosd, vix dentatd; aperturd 
subtetragond, intus nitidc lacted; peristomate recto, intus labialo, 
marginibus subparallelis, dextro superne breviter curvato. 

Long. 24, diam. 13 mill. 

From the Sandwich Islands (Capt. Rohr). 

7. Achatinella TiENioLATA, Pfr. Ach. testd ovato-oblongd, solidd, 
striatuld, nitidd, albd. fasciis variis fuscis, deorsum ohsoletioribus 
ornatd; spird conied, acutiusculd; anfractibus 6 co/ivexiusculis, 
ultimo ^ longitudinis subaquante; columelld albd, svpernP validc 
dentato-plicatd ; aperturd irregulariter semiovali, intus albd,nitidd; 
peristomate extus brevissini^ incrassato, intus valde lahiato, mar- 
gine columellari dilatato, reflexo, appresso. 

Long. 20, diam. medio 11 mill. 

From the Sandwich Islands. 

8. Bulimus (Pabtula) amabilis, Pfr. JBuL testd sinistrorsd, sub- 
perforatd, ovato-turritd, soliduld, striatuld, nitidd, citrind, apice 
acuto ruhicundo; suturd albo-marginatd; anfractibus 5, 8uj}reMis 
planis^ reliquis convexis, ultimo inflate, spird breviore; columelld 
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substmplice, vlv plicatd; aperturd oblotigo-scmiovali; j)cristornate 
subincrassato, albo, expanso-reflexivsculo, margine columcllari la to, 
piano, patente. 

Lonf^. 23, diam. 11^ mill. 

y5. Paulb minor,/asciis latis nigricanli-castaneis ornatas, pcrislomatc 
fttsco-livido. 

From Annaa or Chain Island. 

9. Bulimus (Pautula) Ganyaiedk.s, Pfr. BuL icstd umbilicatd, 
oblongo^conicd, tenui, siriis incrcmenti crebris Hnristjue vndnlntis, 
confertissiniis, impressis minute derussatd, scabrinsculd, sub epi^ 
dermide ciirind fugacissitnd albirante, non nikmte; spird conicd, 
acutiuseuld; anfraetibus 5^ cotn^ejriusculis, ultimo spirnrn sub- 
aquantc, medio obsaletissime anguhtto, fascia anira latiusculd cus- 
tanvd ornato; columcUd strictiusculd; aperturd oblongd, superne 
oblique truncatd ; peristomntr simplice, tenvi, undhpiv laic expanse. 

Long. 23, diain. 10^ mill. 

From the Society Islands. 

10. BuLiMt;.s (Pautcla) Heije. Pfr. BuL testa perforata, glohoso- 
couied, tenvi, sub lente mimtfissime decussatd, hyalind; spird 
brevi, conicd, acutd; anfraetibus 4^, planis, ultimo spiratn supe- 
rante, globaso; columelld hrevi, snbplicatd; aperturd laid, subse- 
mivirculari, cnllo dentiformi profunda in venire anfravtus penulti-^ 
mi eoaretatd; peristomate inius nlbo-calloso, undique brevitcr ex- 
pans o. 

Jiong. Id, diam. 9 mill. 

From the Society Islands (Mr. Mallet). 

11. Bulimus (Partula) isalkluinus, Pfr. BuL testa subperfo- 
rata, ohlongo-eonivd, solidd, striatuld, isabcllind; spird conicd, 
acutiuseuld; an fraetibus 5 convexiusculis, supremis lineis impres- 
sis, spiralibus tenuissime sculptis, ultimo spird paulb breviore, hasi 
antiee rotvndato; columella alba, plieato-gibbd; aperturd oblongo- 
ovali, cnllo dentiformi, prqfumlo in ventre anfraetds peuuUhni 
eoaretatd; peristomate calloso, albo, late expanso, reflexiusculo, 
margine columcllari dilutato, sinuato-refexo. 

Long. 22, diuin. 10 mill. 

Locality unknown. 

12. Bulimus (Partula) radiolatus, Pfr. BuL testd suhperfo- 
raid, nblongo-attenvatd, apice obtuso, tenul, lineis spiralibus im¬ 
pressis, distantiusculis srulptd, pallide stramined, slrigis saturatio- 
ribus et lineis fusris radiolutd; anfraetibus 5 convexiusculis, ultimo 
spirant subeequante, antiee basi tumido; columella bretd, hreviter 
recedente; aperturd oblique ovali, inius niiidd, fat'd; peristomate 
simplice, tenui, albo, expanso, margine dextro sttdctiusculo, colu- 
mellari superne dilatttto,fornicato-patente. 

Long. 19, diam. 10 mill. 

/3. Testa cornea, radiis cinnamomeis. 

From New Ireland. 

13. Bulimus Dysonx, Pfr. Bui. testd angustb perforatd, ohlongo- 
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ovatd, soliduUU ienuiter longitudinaliter striald, aubdiaphand, 
fusco-corned; spird conicd, apice acutiusculo; anfractibus 
convexis, ultimo ^ longitudinis subaquante; columelld leviter ar- 
cuatdy basin attingenieaperturd elUpticd, bast subangulatd; pe- 
riaUmate simplice, redo, marginibus callo tenui junctis, dextro 
arvuato, cum columellari, superne dilatato, fornkatim reflexo, 
angulum formante. 

Long. 20, diam. mill. 

From Honduras (Mr. Dyson). 

14. Bulimus candelahis, Pfr. BuL iestd sinisirorsd, pro/und'c 
rimatd, cylindraved, apice scnsim uttenuato, acutiusculo, subobliqut 
sfriatulo, sordide albo; anfractibus 9 planiusculis, ultimo minus 
oblique descendente, J longitudinis vix eequante, hast subrotundato ; 
aperturd semiovali, intus nitidd, albd; peristomate albo, undiquv 
eximnso, marginibus callo tenui junctis, columcllari dilatato, pa- 
iente. 

Long. 27, diam. 8 mill. 

Locality unknown. 

15. Bulimus Guerini, Pfr. BuL testa imper/oratd, oblongo- 
ovatd, tenuiusculd, irregulariter rugoso-striatd, fulvo-f used; spird 
conicd, obiusd, palUdius fulvidd, striyis ct maculis rujis ornatd; 
anfractibus 5 convcxiusculis, ultimo spird paulb iongiorc; coin- 
melld lutescenie, arruatd, superne subiortd; aperturd urufo-ova/i, 
intus nitidissimd, plumbed; peristomate breviter rejlcxo, lutesvente, 
basi cum columelld angulum indistinetum formante. 

Long. 41, diam. 18j mill. 

From New Granada. 

16. Bulimus, iNDicus, Pfr. — Achatina gracilis, Benson, MSS._ 

BuL testd subper/oraid, subulatd, tenui, diaphand, corneo-eervd, 
subarcuatim confertissink striatd; spird subulatd, apice acutius¬ 
culo ; anfractibus 8 planiusculis, ultimo J longitudinis submquante; 
columelld reetd, verticali; aperturd oblongd; peristomate simpUev, 
acuto, margine columellari usque ad basin breviter reflexo, perfo- 
rationcm fere tegente. • 

Long. 10, diam. 3^ mill. 

From East India. 

17. Bulimus Kienehi, Pfr. BuL testd breviter rimatd, cylindracco- 

turritd, tenui, oblique confertim costatd, fusco-corneo et albido 
irregulariter marmoratd; spird turritd, apice acutiusculo nigri- 
cante; ffuturd profundd, crenaid; anfractibus 13 convexis, ultimo 
4 longitudinis subtequante, basi obsolete unicarinato; aperturd 
lunato-circulari; peristomate simplke, uudique expanso, margini¬ 
bus conniventibus, dextro perarcuato, columellari dilatato, patcntc. 
Long. 18, diam. anfr. antepenult. 6 mill. 

PVom Honduras (Mr. David Dyson). 

18. Bulimus maktinicensis, Pfr. BuL testd rimato-pcrforald, 
oblongo-turritd, oblique striatuld, soliduld, lutescenti-corned; spird 
iurritd, obtusmsculd; anfractibus 7 convexis, ultimo ^ longitudinis 
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vix svperante; aperturd ovato-oblongd; pvristomnfc breviter rx- 
panso, inlus albo-tabialOy lahio cxtus pelluccnle, marginibus sub- 
convcrgentibuSt dextro arcuatOt columellari dilatato, paicnte. 

Long. 20, cliam. 8 mill. 

From the island of Martinique (Petit). 

19. Bulimus NiLAOiRicufi, Pfr, Rul, testd rhnato-pcrforuUi^ oh- 
longo-tm'ritd, solidd, opacd, Uneh impressis conferiissimis subntt- 
dutatis obsolete sculptd, fused, alhido oblique strigald; spird 
rcgulariler turritd, apire ohtusiusculo; anfrnctihus 8 vix convexi- 
usculis, ultimo ^ longitudinis subecquante, basi subcompresso ; aper- 
turd ovnli; peristomate expanso, late albo-labiato, marginc dextro 
superne subangulato, columellari usque ad basin dilataio, patente, 

l^iig. 28^, diam. 8 mill. 

From the Neelgherrics, East Indies. 

20. BuLiMt’s zoxTJLATue, Pfr. /??//. testa perforata, obtomjo- 
conied, tenui, la^vigntd, opaca, pallide stramined, serivbus 2 muen- 
larum fusraru?)} peHuridamm cinrtd, basi tineis 2 rastaneis ornotd ; 
spird eonird, acu/iusculd, apice cornea; anfractibus 8 convexius- 
cutis, ultimo spiram vix superanfe; columella strietd; aperturd 
ovali-oblongd; peristomate acuto, tenui, marginc columellari a basi 
dilataio, mtmibranaceo, angulatim late reflexo, perforationem fere 
occult ante. 

Long. 18, dium. 9 mill. 

From Cabanatuan, j)rovincc of Nueva Ecija, island of Luzon; 
found by Mr. H. Cuming. 

“ ncscrij)tion of nine new sjiecie^ of Ifc/icea, collected by H. Cu¬ 
ming, Esq.,'’ by Dr. L, Pfeiffer;— 

1. Hei.xx LveiDELLA, Pfr. JfcL testd minutd, perforata, depressd, 
striatutd, nitidissimd, hrunned ; spird subplanulaid; suturd albo- 
marginatd ; anfractibus 4 plants, ultimo basi vix convexiore, medio 
irnpresso, angastisshne perforata; aperturd oblique lunari; peri- 
stomatc shnplicc, obhiso, marginc columellari declivi, vix incrassato, 

Diam. alt. 2 mill. 

Found on the island of Luzon. 

2. Helix arctispir-\, Pfr. Hel. testd umbilkatd, depressd, sub- 
discoided, confertim costatd, alhUld, cpidermide tenui fuscescentr 
indutd; spird convexiusculd; anfractibus 5J convexis, angustissi- 
mis; umhilico Into, perspectivo; aperturd parvuld, subvcrticali, 
lunato-orhiculari; peristomate simplice, acuto. 

Diam. 2\, alt. 1^ mill. 

From the island of Juan Fernandez. 

Intermediate between //. epidermic, Aut., and tcsseUala, Miihif. 

3. Helix cvathellus, Pfr. HeL testd unihilieatd, conied, oblique 
costatd, tenuiusculd, vnicolore corned; spird pyramidatd, acutius- 
culd; anfractibus 9 nngusiisshnis, carind filiformi cinctis, ultimo 
basi planiusculo, suhleevigato ; umhilico majuseulo, pervio; aper¬ 
turd depressd, angulato-lunari; peristomate simplice, marginc 
supero brevif rectoy basalt letnter arcuato, bretrissimb reflexo. 
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Diam. 5^, alt. 4 mill. 

From the island of Panay. 

4. Helix doliolom, Pfr. Hel, testd perforatd, iurhinatd, confer^ 
tissinie et minvle costulato-striatd, jielluciddt non nitcnte, corned; 
spird turbinatd, apice obtusiusculo; anfractibus 5 convejciusculis, 
ultimo hasi snbplanato; apcrturd depressd, late iunari; peristomatc 
simplicissimo, redo. 

Diam. 3^. alt. 2^ mill. 

From Sibonga, island of Zebu. 

5. Bulimus DiLATATUS, Pfv. BuL tcstd impcrforatd, ovato-conmu 
oblttsiuscnldy soUdd, oblique strint(U suhtili^simeqmndatdy casiaficd, 
superne fu/vd; an fractibus 6 planiiiscuUs^ ultimo adsuturnm albo- 
tinifasciato, spird mulio breviore; columeltd subrvetd, callosa, 
albd, dilatntd; apcrturd obliqud, late semiovali, intus laded; 
peristomate subincrassato, expanso, marginc basali rejiexo, ap~ 
presso. 

Long. 34, diam. 22 mill. 

Island of Luzon. 

6. Bulimus elongatulus, Pfr. BuL testd imperforatd, subulatd, 
soliduld, sub epidermide tenuissime striatd {interdum obsolet}* de^ 
cussatd), albd; spird subulatd, acutd; anfractibus 8 planiusculis, 
ultimo tertiam longitudinis partem fere mquante; columelld bre- 
viter recedente, callosd,pland; apcrturd oblongo-ovali; peristomate 
simpUce, margine dextro antrorsum subarcuato, columellari subm^ 
erassato, appresso. 

Long. 24, diam. 5| mill. 

Island of Luzon. 

7. Bulimus Geatkloupi, Pfr. BuL testd imperforatd, ovato- 
oblongd, ruguloso-striatd, tenuissimd, nitidd, pellucidd, stramineo- 
albidd; anfractibus 6-7 convcxiusculis, tdimo spirdpaulb breviore; 
columelld callosd, retrorsum flexuosd; apcrturd semiovali; perL 
stomate simplice, acuto, margine dextro antrorsum arcuato. 

Long. 18, diam. 8 mill. 

From the islands of Luzon and Panay. 

8. Bulimus philippinensis, Pfr. BuL testd imperforatd, ovato* 
turbinatd, solidd, nigricante, strigis obliquis epidermidis hydro^ 
phanm griseofusca ornatd; spird conied, obtusiusculd, nudd,paL 
lidd; anfractibus 6 convexis, diametro celeriter accrescentibus, 
ultimo spird paulb breviore; columelld vix obliqud, mibtortd, ear¬ 
ned ; aperturd lunato-orbiculari, intus lacted; peristomate subin- 
erassato, breviter reflexo, nigro-limbato, margine dextro valde 
arcuato, columellari dilatato, expanse. 

/J. Testa epidermide fusca, saturatius strigaia fcfv omni/d) obducia, 
fasciis variis nigricantibus circumdata. 

Long. 63, diam. 41 mill. 

From the islands of liuzon and Marinduque. 

9. Helix Reevkana, Pfr. Hel. testd umhilicatd, suhdiscoided, te- 
nuiusculd, obliqub striatd, albidd, zonis 3-5 rufis ornatd; spird vix 
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convexiusculd, obtusd; anfractibus 4J-5 planiuacuris, ultimo antich 
subito deflcxo, basi concentric^ et confertim striata; umbilko me- 
diocri, pervio ; aperfurd mbhorizoniali^ transverse ovali; peri- 
siomate suhsimplicc, rcflexo, marginibus junctis. 

Diam. 30, alt. 12 mill. 

Island of Zebu. 

This shell has been often mistaken for //. Lasailii, Eydoux, and 
is in many collections under that name ; but //. LasuUii is not this 
s])ecics. It is quite congruent with i/. mvretria. Sow. 

May 12.—Richard C. Griffith, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. H. E. Strickland exhibited a s])ccics of Corvus, discovered by 
Capt. II. M. Drummond, 42nd R. H., which the latter gentleman 
j)n)poscs to name Corvus collaris. In size and form it ir? closely 
allied to the (.'ommon Jackdaw, Corvus mofirdu/a, but differs in the 
much lighter silvery grey of the chcck^i, occiput and nai)c, which 
j)asses into a well-ruarkcd pattdi of pure white on each side of the 
neck, 'riic black on the crown is of less extent than in Corvus mo- 
vcdula, and tlie lower j)arts arc of a .slaty grey. 

Capt. Drummond states tliat in Macedonia and The.ssaly this bird 
takes the jdacc of C. moncduln, wdiich is common in the soutli of 
Greece, and docs not there differ from the Jackdaw of Britain. 

June 9.—George Gulliver, Esq., in the Chair, 

A foDtal Condor, extracted from an egg laid in the menagerie, w\as 
exhibited to the Meeting, 'i'he egg had been j)laced under a com¬ 
mon hen, whicii remained sitting on it for six weeks and two days. 

'i'he lengih of the sj>ecimen is oj inches ; the extremities, ptirticu- 
larly the legs, arc imj)eri’ectly developed, but the head had acquired 
a specific vulturinc character; a strong line of downy filaments ex¬ 
tends along the length of each ])ectoral muscle ; all the other parts of 
the body are quite bare. 

indies. 

Length of tlie head. LJ 

Length of bones of wing. 2 

Length of bones of leg to the end of longest toe .. 2 

Mr. Gould exhibited to the Meeting three new species of the family 
of TrochilidiCt which lie thu'=i characterized : — 

Tkocihlus (Petasopiioka) corvscans. Track, strigd intense cte- 
ruled a mento per genas produvtd in tiurcs^ qme crccUe nt cristulm 
canspivantur; plumis mcdiain gulam squamatim tvgentibus nitide 
xnridibus, <vroo et coevineo colore resplendentibtis; medio abdomine 
cyanco; tectricibus caudtv in frnoribus sordide viridibus^ ad apices 
siramineis; alis purpnrasccnie fitscis. 

Crown of the head, all the upper surface, wdng-covcrts and flanks 
green; tail-feathers very broad, steel-blue, with green reflections, 
and crossed near the extremity with a broad band of a blackish hue, 
as in the allied species Andis and serrirostris ; a band of rich pure 
blue commences on the chin and extends along the sides of the 
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cheeks and on the ear-coverts, which when erected form conspicuous 
tufts; the scale-like feathers of the centre of the throat rich shining 
green, witli bronze and dull crimson reflections; centre of the abdo¬ 
men blue ; under tail-coverts dull green, broadly tipped with buff; 
wings purplish brown; bill black; feet brown. 

Total length, 5^: inches; bill. 1-j’g ; wing, 3; tail, 2. 

Hnb, Tlie part of South Ainericta of which this bird is a native is 
unknown. 

This beautiful sj>ccics is rather less in size than P, Anais, from 
which and every other s])ccics it is distinguished by the beautiful 
marking of the throat, the greiiter extent of the blue on the abdomen, 
and by the greater breadth of the feathers of the tail. 

In my own collection. 

Tuochilus (-?) FLABELLiFERus. TrocJi. cdpito, coUo, ct pcctorc, 

nitide saturate cyaneo ; dorso, vropyyio, tectricihus raudai superi- 
orihtis, ct lateribus nitide xnridibns; lato maru/o ad mieham semi- 
lunarit abdomine, tectricihus eaudfC w ferioribus, ct raudd nlbis; 
caudtcplumis ad exfremayn pogoniam fasvo marginatis; alls nigra- 
fuscis purpureo splendentibus. 

All the head, neck and chest rich deep shining blue ; back, rump, 
upper tail-coverts and flanks sinning green ; a broad crescent-shaped 
mark at the back of the neck, abdonu»ii, under tail-eoverts and tail 
j)ure white, the feathers of the latter bordered at the extremity w ith 
brown j wings blackish brown, with purple reflections. 

Total length, 5 inches; bill, 1J-; wdng, 3; tail, 2. 

Hah. Mexico. 

Closely allied to T. meWvora, but distinguished from that sj)ecieft 
by its much greater size and by the narrowness and browner coU)ur 
of the bordering of the tail-feathers. 

Tkocuilus (-?) STRonnANiJs. Track, maculo viridi in froniem 

splendcnti; lato macula scmihaiari, inter violaccam gulam cl ab- 
dominein xnridem, alba; rectricibus nigris. 

On the forehead, immediatcl}' above the bill, a luminous spot of 
green; crown of the head, all the upper surface and abdomen dull 
green; throat rich bluish violet, separated from the green of the 
abdomen by a broad lunate gorget of white; all the tail-feathers 
black; wings blackish brown, with purple reflections; under tail- 
coverts w'hite; bill black. 

Total length, 4^ inches; bill, |; wing, 2 J ; tall, l|. 

Hub, Precise locality unknown. 

Nearly allied to but smaller than the Ornismyoi Clarisse and 
Parzudaku 

June 23.—Ilarpur Gamble, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 

Professor Owen read a Memoir (Part II.) on the Dinornis, descrip- 
tive of parts of the skeleton transmitted from New Zealand since the 
reading of Part I. (Annals, vol. xiv, p. 5y.) 

The bones referable to species defined in that communication 
were first described. Among these were the cranial portion of the 
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skull of Dinornis strvihoides and a correR 3 )onding portion of the f-kiill 
of JJittornis dromioides, whicli in general form more resc nibled lliat 
part of the skull of the Dodo than of any existing bird ; but llicy arc 
remarkable for the great breadth of a low occii)it*al region, whieli 
slopes from below upwards and forwards; the aiinost flat 3 )arielal 
region is continued directly forwards into the broad sloping fnjiital 
region; the temporal fossjc arc remarkably wide and dec]); the orbits 
small; the olfactory chamber expanded posteriorly, but not to so 
great an extent as in the Apteryx ; the plane of the foramen imig- 
num is vertical. Many other characteristics in the cranial organi¬ 
zation of the genus Dinornis were described, and the specific difelinc- 
tion of the two mutilated crania pointed out. 

I’he tymj)ariic Ijone of tht' Dinornis giynnfcus was described in 
detail and compared with the same hone in existing birds. 

Dift'ercnt conical and dorsal vertebra*, referable to Ibc sjiecics 
Din* giyanfeus, inyons, stnithoides and crassvs, were described. I’hcse 
vertebra; were remarkaljly entire, and with some of tlic bcfet-])resei Yed 
bones of the extremities, described in a subsequent ])avl of the Me¬ 
moir, had been obtained from a turbary formation on tlie coa>t of the 
Middle Island, near Waikawaite. 

One of the most interesting of the novel acf]ui‘‘ition& from this 
locality was an aliiu)«'t entire sternum, referred by iVof. Owen to Ibc 
Din. giynnirus. It i- a subquadratc, kecl-les'^, siiiclcl-shapcd bone, 
broader than long, with llie j)oateriv>r angles and the xi])hoid ])roeets 
])rolonged, as in the Aj)teryx, but without the iinleiior emargination. 
U'he coracoid de])rcasituis veiy small. This bojie wa** minutely de¬ 
scribed aiul compared with llic kccl-less sternums of the existing 
• Struthioub birds; that of the Aj)teryx being demonstrated to be mobt 
like the sternum of Dinornis, 

The following bones of the extremities, imperfectly or not at all 
known in 1843, were next described :— 

The entire femur of Dinornis giganteus. Entire tibim and tarso- 
mctatar.«i of Din, giganteus, indicating a robust variety of this stupen¬ 
dous bird to have existed in the Middle Island. 

I'hc tarso-metatiusus of Dinorms ingens from the North Island, 
distinguialied by a rough depression indicati^ c of a fourth or baek- 
toe, and consequently a genus (Fahiptery,r) distinct from Dinornis, 

Femora, tibiae and turso-inetatarsi of a Dinornis of the height oi 
the Dim ingens, but of more robust j)roporlio]is, from the Middle 
Island; with a feeble indication of a surface for a back-toe. 

The tibia? and tarso-metalarsi of Dinornis {Palapteryx) dromioidvs 
from the North Island, confirming by their long and slender jirojmr- 
tions the conjecture luizarded in the author’s former memoir (ZooJ. 
Trans, vol. iii. pj). 232, 2G4). The torso-metatarsus also shows the 
rough elUpticjil surface for the attachment of the back-toe, indicating 
the Dim dromioides to belong to the same generic or subgeueric sec¬ 
tion os Din, ingens from the North Island. 

Femora, tibia: and tarso-'metatarsi, from the Middle Island, were 
next exhibited and described, which establish a new s])ecies, for 
which Prof. Owen proposed tiie name of Dim casuarinus : a small 
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and feeble depression, five lines by three lines, indicates that this 
species had a back-toe in the corresponding position with that in the 
Apteryx, but more rudimental. 

A very remarkable femur and tarso-metatarsal bone, also from 
the Middle Island, were exhibited, belonging to an additional tri- 
dactyle species, to w^hich the name of Dinornis crassus was given. 
Of this species the author remarks: “ With a stature nearly cqufd to 
that of the Ostrich, the femur and tarso-metatarsus present double 
the thickness in i)roportion to their length. It must have been the 
strongest and most robust of birds, and the best re2)rcsentativc of 
the pachyderinal type in the feathered class.'" 

'rhe third new species is comparatively a small one, being inter¬ 
mediate in size between the Dinornis didiformis and the Din» o/iV//- 
formis ; it was founded on remains exclusively from the North Island, 
and was called by the author Dinornis curlus. 

The paper (which w'as illustmted by numerous figures) concluded 
by some general comparisons and remarks on tlie geograjdiical 
distribution of the different species of Dinornis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Note on the Organogeny of Irregular Corollas. By M. Barneoud. 

In the Orchidacees, if a flower of Orchis galeata be examined in 
the very earliest condition, it will be found to consist of a simple 
cupula of very transparent tissue, on the border of which three 
round equal teeth soon become visible : these constitute the exterior 
verticil, which is formed exactly in the same manner as a true mo-» 
noidiyllous calyx. In a short time a second cupula is seen to origi¬ 
nate in the interior of the first, and its substance quickly becomes 
blended with that of the latter, cxc€‘j)t that its border exhibits three 
small prominences, perfectly equal and alternating with the teeth of 
the exterior verticil, "llius the author considers that organogeny 
clearly demon.'^trates in the Orchidaevoiy as in most other monocoty- 
ledonous families, analogues of the calyx and corolla of dicotyledons. 
The three nascent segments of the interior verticil of Orchis galeata 
are quite similar in the early condition, and it is not until a subse¬ 
quent period that one becomes evidently broader and more fully de¬ 
veloped than the two others ; this it is which becomes the labellum. 
Orchis Morio, Ophrys aranifera, and two exotic genera, a Maxillaria 
and an Oncidium, presented exactly identical conditions. 

In the Lahiatee, the corolla of Lamium garganicum when it first be¬ 
comes visible is represented by a little cupula scarcely hollowed out 
at all, bordered by five teeth which are very short and at this time 
alone, quite equal, for two of them speedily coliere and become 
blended together to form a large, round and very convex lamella, 
which subsequently becomes the helmet of the Lamium. Of the 
three remaining teeth, the central one also becomes much larger 
than the others, which are always small and atrophied. The evo¬ 
lution of the didynamous stamens exposes the singular fact, that the 
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larger two originate rather before the other tw^o, which they exceed 
in length at every period of their development. Among other 
hiala:, Ajuga reptanSt Scutellaria columnoi and commutatu, j)rescnt us 
with the same phacnomena. In Phlomis fruticosa the lielinct is 
formed of two segments of the corolla, as in Lamium, 

In the Scrophulariacea: the segments of the nascent corolla are also 
equal, but only at their origin. The inequality always manifests 
itself very soon, and earlier in proportion to the subsequent irregu¬ 
larity of the corolla (^Antirrhinum inujus, Linaria cymbalaria, Penste- 
mon Scoulteri, Collinsia bicolor, Scrophularia verna). in the genera 
which possess a fifth, sup])lemental stamen, this is formed at the same 
time as the two smaller and in the sj)ot winch remains vacant in the 
LabiatfV. The symmetry is then perfect. 

In thii Aristolnrhiarca^ (Aristolorhia Clrmalitis and Plstolochia'), the 
simple })erigonc comi)osing the flower is. at its origin, a kind of tube, 
very short, at first witli an equal and as it were truncated border; 
but this state pci-sists but a veiy^ short time. One side of the month 
of the tube becomes much developed, so as to form the well-known 
limb of the Aristolochias, while the other undergoes but slight ex¬ 
pansion. 

In the Vvrbvnncca ( Verbena nrtlcwfoUa) and in the Dipsacem (Sea- 
burnt ucranlcn and atropurpurea), the irregular coiolhi follows the 
same law of development. 

Tlie j)etaN of the Leguminosa: arc equal and alike at the origin of 
the flower; but a diftcrence of form and size very soon becomes evi¬ 
dent (^Cytisus nigricans and laburmm. View europteus, Enjthrina crista- 
gain). 

The case is the same in tlic Pohjgalaccat (Polygala aastriaca and 
chauKcbujrus). From all these circumstances we may conclude that 
the irregularity of the corolla, at least in the families cited in this 
note, is a condition arising after the first appearance of the flower, 
and is a consequence of an inequality of develo])racrit among the 
diflerent parts which compose the floral envelope .—Comptes Rendus, 
June 8, 184(i,—A. H. 

EXTUAOKDINARY FLICJUT OF BUTTERFLIES. 

To Richard Taylor, Esg. 

Philosophical Hall, Leeds, July 20, 1810. 
Dear Sir, —As there is an account of a large flight of Butterflies, 
in one of the Canterbury papers, which passed over from France to 
England during the present month, without any preci.^c statement 8*=? 
to the species, it would be very desirable if some reader of the ‘ An¬ 
nals * could furnish tlmt piece of information, so that a more complete 
record of the circumstance might be i)reservcd. Should the above 
account have escaped your notice, I venture to send a copy of it, 
taken from the Leeds Mercuiy' of July 18th 

“ Extraordinary Flight of Butterflies .—One of the largest flights of 
Butterflies ever seen in this country crossed the Channel from France 
to England on Sunday last* Such was the density and extent of the 
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cloud formed by the living mass, that it completely obscured the sun 
from people on board our continental steamers on their passage for 
many hundreds of yards, while the insects strew^ed the decks in all 
directions. The flight reached England about twelve o'clock at noon 
and dispersed themselves inland and idoiig shore, darkening the air 
as they went. During tlie sea passage of tlie butterflies tlie weathci 
was calm and sunny, vvitli scarce a pufF of wind stirring, but an hour 
or so after they reached ierm Jinim it came on to blow great guns 
from the S.W., the direction whence the insects came .’*—Canterbury 
Journal. 

If tlie time occupied in the passage over could be ascertained it 
would also be interesting—at all events the hour at which they were 
observed by the people on board the steamer and the distance from 
land could be ascertained, and that W'ould go some way towards tlie 
rate at which they travelled, the period of their arrival being stated. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

HkxViiy Dknxy, A.L.S. 

Do Plants placed in a Solution containing several Substances, absorb 

certain Substances in preference to others:* JJ}' Ivl. Eorcfi\unAT. 

Theodore de Saussurc, who made so many ]>eautiful exjieriments 
on vegetation, has answered the question which I liavc here j>ro- 
jiosed in the aflirmative ; but the results which he obtained do not 
appear to me sufficiently free from all chances of error to rentier it 
unnecessary to return to this subject. The way in w'hich the expe¬ 
riments of Theodore de Saussurc were made may be stated in a few* 
words. He dissolved in 793 cubic centimetreR of w ater two or three 
different salts, each Avcighing 637 milligrammes; he analysed the 
residue of the solution when it was reduced onc-half by absorption 
by the roots of' the plants. The quantity of siilts contained in the 
residue, minus that which the liquid contained before the introduction 
of the plants, indicated the quantity of salts absorbed. 'Jlicodorc dc 
Saussurc saw that wdth several salts this quantity w^as very unequal; 
thus, to cite only one example, in a mixed solution of nitrate of lime 
and muriate of ammonia, a Polygonum absorbed two of nitrate of lime 
and fifteen of muriate of ammonia. 

The differences were particularly great with the soluldc salts of 
lime; their absorption appears infinitely less easy than that of several 
other salts; but the following experiment throws much doubt on 
the conclusion to be drawn from the facts cited by Theodore de 
Saussure. 

In a solution in distilled water containing one gramme of sulphate 
of soda and one gramme of chloride of sodium to the litre, I planted 
a Polygonum persicaria, and when half tlie solution was absorbed, 1 
examined the residue, and found in it, besides the oxalate of ammo¬ 
nia, a notable quantity of lime, which did not exist in it previously, 
and which had been furnished by the vegetable, 

I’his then is one capital cause of error which escaped Theodore dc 
Saussure, 

When a vegetable is immersed in an aqueous soluticm, there ia 
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not a imrc and simple absorption of the solution, but a double cur¬ 
rent is formed. As the salt of the .solution parses into the plant, so 
the salts of the jdant arrive in the solution. Tliis is the princij)le 
^vhich M. Dutrochet has so well dcvelojjud in his excellent investi¬ 
gations on Eudosinosis. 

There is a strong and a weak current, but always a double current, 
and not a ])ure and simjde ab‘<orj)tiou. 'i'his cause of error is very 
important, for Theodore de i^aii-^^ure o])erated only upon G.‘17 mil- 
ligrannnes, <liminislted by the fact of the absorption alone, and he 
did not at all attempt, in his analyse>, as may be seen at page :2r>5 
of his * llechcrches sur la A'egetation,* to find any other princi]>les 
than those which he wished to estimate ; moreover he lias not indi¬ 
cated the weight of the j)lants he employed. 

To avoid, ns far as po*?sihle, the chances of error caused hy the 
excretions of the roots, 1 thought that plant> ^liould he chosen which, 
living a considerable time in waU r, might. ])y a very h)ng vc-oeta- 
tion, he brought into such a eonditum a^ no longer to jield any 
fixed salt to the distilhd v»*atcr, and \\hieh wouhl yet ])o>‘-C''n n 
marked power of absorjitioii. Mentha af^uaiica seemed, from nnme- 
rous jirevious experiments, to fulfil thcsc condition's much better 
than the Pohjtjomm persicaria and lUtlrns ennnabina, selected by 
Theodore de SSaus<urc. 'riio following: is the manner in which my 
e.vperiment-? were made. Ilranclies (»f mint, furnished with nume¬ 
rous adventitious root^, which had lived in ])ure water for more than 
six month**, were ))lacod in flask** containing distilled water which 
was rene\ve<l every five clays. When the reagents did not indicate 
any foreign salt in this water, 1 made with these plants precisely the 
same experiments tin Tiieodore de Sans<ure had done, and I then 
found, that a vegetable fretly immersed by its roots in a very dilute 
.solution of several salts, having no chemical action on its tissues, 
absorbs all the substances contained hi that .solution in equal pro¬ 
portions. 

The differences wliich I have pointed out in my memoir, in the 
absorption of substances contained in one and the same solution, are 
too slight for us to admit, w ith Theodore de Saussure, tiiat the roots 
select certain salts in a solution in preference to others : that he ar¬ 
rived at different conclusions, results from his having operated only 
on a few’ centigrammes of salts in solution, and having omitted to 
take into account the excretion which is continually going on from 
the roots simultaneously w’ith the absorption. 

The differences observed in analysing the residue of the solution.^ 
depend on certain salts being fixed in the plants, either from their 
concurring in the development of special organs, as the phosjihates 
to that of the grain of tlie gras.ses, or from their forming insoluble 
combinations with some jirinciples of the jdant; whilst other sub¬ 
stances, which are not subjected to either of these tw'o conditions, 
are excreted freely by the roots : thus it appears to me that the in¬ 
verse of Theodore de ISaussure’s conclusion is correct. 

Roots which are immersed in water absorb indifferently all the 
substances dissolved in this liquid ; but the excretions, on the con* 
trary, may present great differences.— Rendtts, June 8. 
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ON A SPECIES OF HIPPOPOTAMUS PHOM SIBRBA LEONE. 

To Richard Taylor, Esq, 

British Museum, 15th July, 1840. 

My dear Sir,—D r. Morton described a short time ati^o a second 
species of Hippopotamus from Liberia, which proves to be most di¬ 
stinct, and is not larger than a calf; by the inclosed note sent me by 
my friend Colonel Thorajison (who, during his governorship of Sien*a 
Leone, paid much attention to natural history, and amongst other 
things jirepared the skeleton of the adult Chimpanzee described by 
Mr. Owen), it a]'pcars that a species about the same size is found 
in Sierra Leone; at any rate the Sierra Leone animal would be a 
most interesting addition to our collections. The Wolverine is cer¬ 
tainly the Ilattel, and the Lemur the Galago, 

Vours very tnily, 

J. E. Guay. 

To J, E, Gray, Esq, 

Blackhcatb, 12th Julj% 1846. 

My dear Sir, —In the year 1808 or 180y, being then Governor 
of Sierra Leone, I heard of the killing of an animal, which, my im¬ 
pression at the time and ever since was, must have been of the Hip¬ 
popotamus or Tapir class. It ivas killed by the Maroons in a stream 
like a small trout-stream, called the Hog-hrook (from the presence 
of wild hogs), five or six miles inland from Freetown, and now I 
believe the site of Wilberforce, 

I was shown the place to which it retreated and in which it was 
killed; being precisely such a deep hole as is found every now and 
then in a trout-stream where the vrater circles round. The j)lace 
was shown me by Capt. Charles Schaw of the Maroons, a man of 
excellent character and credit, in whom I should place the most im¬ 
plicit reliance, and who was present at the hunt. He said it w'as of 
the size of a small cow (cows are very small at Sierra Leone, and 
therefore this may be set down as marking the size of one of the 
smallest cows of the Highland breed); that its skin had only a hair 
on it here and there, and (1 tliink he added) the skin was black ; and 
that it had “ a mouth full of ivory,*' by w^hich I clearly understood 
him to mean that it had tusks or projecting teeth. 

On recollection I think it w^as from Mr. Ludlam, my predecessor, 
that I heard of the killing of the animal, and was afterwards taken 
to the spot in consequence of my inquiries. 

Of curious animals of which I have myself had specimens at Sierra 
Leone, I will mention the Chimpanzee; Touraco (called by the coIo- 
nists the Mountain Peacock), Cerastes (of which I have seen three 
specimens); an animal which I suspected to be of the class of the 
Wolverine (confirmed by the reimrt of the natives of the country 
that it threw itself on animals from a tree), remarkable for being di- 
vided into black and white by a horizontal line, so thatit looked like 
a creature that had been in the mud (the specimens I saw were 
about afoot high, but the natives stated that it grew to the size of a 
goat); and a very beautiful small animal which I suspect to be of 
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the order of the Active Lemur* resembling in the main a small squir¬ 
rel, but of a lighter hazel, with very large eyes, and the fore feet 
very much like the human hand, except that there was a protube¬ 
rance on the ball of each finger and toe; also the I'humbless Monkey. 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Pkrronet Thompson. 

On the Nectariferous Glands of Leaves, and on some Saccharine Se^ 
cretions. By M. Unger. 

M. Unger was led to this investigation by his observing on an 
acacia, in the spring of 1843, that whilst the plant was in flower, a 
saccharine and transparent liquid flowed from its phyllodia in nu¬ 
merous drops. In 1844 heoliserved a similar phacnomenon on other 
species of the same genus, but not upon all. 

The attention of this (xerman naturalist was particularly directed 
to the species in which the secretion is the most abundant, the Acacia 
hngifolia. 

At the base of the lamina of the leaf or of the phyllode of this 
])lant, and at its upper margin, a small impression is remarked in the 
form of a point, which is the orifice of the excretory canal of a cavity 
existing in the substance of tlic organ. 7'his cavity is not hollowed 
in the ordinary parenchyma, but it is surrounded entirely by peculiar 
cells with small and thin walls, the whole constituting a sort of 
glandular apparatus, in the form df a haricot bean, voluminous, and 
attaining as much as a third of the volume of the phyllode. It is 
surrounded by several vascular bundles, and has direct relations with 
four of them. 

The cells which form the gland contain no solid matter; but those 
which surround this apparatus contain granules of starch which be¬ 
come more numerous and larger iii proportion to their distance. 
'J'he liquid which fills them is turbid, wdiich shows its state of con¬ 
centration. On examining it with the aid of some re-agents, M. 
Unger was led to admit that it contains, besides the sugar, a second 
substance, gum or vegetable mucilage. This organization recalls 
what Schlechtcndal has described on the leaves of the Viburnum 
Tinus and the Clerodendron fragrans. 

The author deduces the following results from his obser\'ations:— 

1. The nectariferous glands of the leaves possess, with respect 
to their essential structure, a great analogy wdth one another. 

*2. The production of the sugar is effected in all in the same 
manner. 

In the interior of the glands of the Acacia longifoUg, and toward 
their deferent canal, M. Unger has traced the existence of several 
small brown bodies, in the form of articulated tubes, which he thinks 
may be regarded with some reason as belonging to the Cladosporium 
fumago, Linck, a polymorphous fungus which was abundant in the 
ground whur^ this acacia was found. 

To M. Unger’s memoir is added an appendix, the object of which 
is certain abnormal saccharine secretions. Among these secretions, 
Ann. Mag. N. Hist. VoL xviii. L 
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some occur forming a sort of varnish on the upper surface of the 
leaves of different trees, and cannot be attributed to Aphides. 
Others, observed on the fir, proceeded firom the axes of the branches, 
which were attributable, according to all appearance, to the irritation 
of an insect, which was constantly seen at these places, and to which 
M. Kollar has given the name of Lecanium ahietis, — Flora, No. 41. 

OBITUAUY-MB. THOMAS EDMONDSTON. 

Science has lately had to deplore the loss of a promising and en¬ 
thusiastic votary in Mr. ITiomas Edmondston, the young and talented 
naturalist who accompanied Captain Kellett to the west coast of 
America in H.M. Surveying Ship Herald. During the month of 
April, shortly after reaching the Galapagos Islands, Mr. Edmoud- 
ston was killed by the accidental discharge of a loaded musket. He 
was the son of Dr. Edmondston of Unst in Shetland, himself a na¬ 
turalist of reputation, and the author of some excellent papers in 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Wernerian Society.* Mr. T. Edmondston dis¬ 
played his talents at a very early age, and had acquired a remark¬ 
able knowledge of all branches of natural history when a mere boy. 
His age was only twenty-three when he died. He had published 
many interesting papers on zoological and botanical subjects before 
leaving England, and was the author of an excellent little * Flora of 
Shetland.* He had just been appointed liecturer on Natural History 
in the Andersonian Institution in Glasgow, when he was selected for 
the honourable post of Naturalist to the ‘ Herald.* During the short 
time he had been engaged in his duties before his death, he led his 
friends to form great expectations of the results of his researches*—* 
doomed, alas ! to be sadly disappointed before he had fairly entered 
upon the unexplored field to which he had looked forward with ar¬ 
dent anticipations. 'Fhe following letters written to a friend in En¬ 
gland during the early part of his voyage, may serve as melancholy 
records of the zeal and observing powers of our lamented friend- 

H.M. Ship Herald, offXape Horn, 20th Oct. 1815. 

I sit down to give you a brief account of my motions since I wrote 
you from Rio de Janeiro, and by way of husbanding my time in port, 
I shall commence this now. We reached the Falkland Islands on 
the 19th September, after a rather stormy but not otherwise remark¬ 
able voyage from Rio ; we left again on the 29th. We were very 
unfortunate in being at these islands while the gales accompanying 
[their] vernal equinox were raging in all their fury ; such villauous 
weather I never saw—constant gales of wind accompanied by snow 
and very cold. Doing anything in marine zoology was out of the 
question, for though both Captain Kellett and myself were ex¬ 
tremely anxious to spend as much time in dredging as possible, there 
was never an hour during the whole time we staid there suflBciently 
moderate to allow of dredging. Captain Kellett, with his usual kind¬ 
ness and zeal for the interests of science, made me welcome to a 
manned cutter whenever the weather sliould allow of my using it; 
it was however never sufficiently moderate in the wind to render 
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dredging safe, or even practicable. I regretted this adverse state 
of things extremely, as you may suppose, and tlie more so since 1 
have not the least doubt that the bays, the shore.s of which are lined 
with such a prodigious growth of Algae (chiefly Macrocystis) could 
not fail to yield numerous very interesting animals, more particularly 
soft species, such as Holothuri<e and Nudibranchous Mollusk.s. Jud¬ 
ging from the species found along the beaches the shells cannot be 
very numerous, though this criterion is somewhat fallacious, as drift 
specimens are liable to get entangled among the dense barrier of 
sea-weed, and thus prevented from landing. Three or four Mytili 
and Modioli, a large Cytherea, something like the C. petechialis of 
our cabinets, are common ; the Mytili especially swarm. I cannot 
distinguish the common species from our M, edulis, except in being 
larger. A small Modiola like M. discrepans is not rare. I procured 
only one Chiton, but large patelliform shells are the characteristic 
species ; the Patella and Fisfturella being very large and numerous, 
though not in great variety as regards species. Owing lo the storms 
and snow rendering the country almost impassable on horseback, I 
was never able to make any long excursions; this was the less to be 
regretted, as the plants were none of them in flowx'r, the season of 
the year answering to our March, and everything being wrap])ed in 
winter. I sent home via Rio a Ward*s case filled with the Tussac 
grass for Sir William Hooker. I occupied myself principally with the 
birds during our stay, as although, ov.dng to the inclemency of the 
weather, collecting of any kind wiis rather uphill work, these were 
more easily procured and in greater perfection than any other. I 
got many species, especially of wruter birds, and some fine species. 
Three wild geese, Anas leucoptera, antarvtica and brarhyptera (the 
latter unable to fly), are very' common ; three gulls, a widgeon, a teal, 
a white-bellied shag, two penguins (the Aptenodytes demersa and the 
king penguin), the Procellaria gigantca, and a small grebe very like 
our Podiceps auritus, are among the most abundant. Of the Raptorial 
birds, the Polyhorus nova zealandia, a very curious bird, which to 
a structure precisely connecting the two genera Aquila and Buteo, 
adds the most perfectly vulturinc feeding propensities, haunting the 
slaughter-houses and wherever carrion or offal is to be procured, and 
being the general scavenger of the settlement, is very common and 
familiar. The turkey buzzard (Cathartes aura) is abundant, and 
there are two or three other hawks and an owl or two. Of the Cuni- 
roBtral birds I saw only one species, which represents our sparrow; 
it is a lieautiful green and orange bird, and seems intermediate be¬ 
tween the genera Passer and Linota, A fine Cassicus with a bright 
red throat and breast was also procured, but it is far from plentiful. 
The moat common cantatorial species is a small grayish blue Sylvia 
with a black head. The shore birds are numerous; the most inter¬ 
esting is a Chionis, I suppose identical with the New Zealand 8[)e- 
cies. This curious bird in habits and form of body is completely an 
oyster-catcher; it is pure white with lead-coloured legs and feet and 
a very strong bill, the upper mandible quite like that of a galliua- 
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ceous bird, but the lower mandible still stronger ; the lower fourth 
of the bill is enveloped in a curious homy sheath, quite unlike any 
other bird I am acquainted with. A curious naked caruncled skin 
Burrounds the eye, and similar caruncles are situated under and be¬ 
fore the eye. I have no work containing any detailed description 
of the only species known of this genus, except Cuvier’s short 
notice, but so far as it goes that agrees with my bird. Darwin does 
not notice it as a native of the Falklands, and had he seen it, it is 
not likely he would have omitted such a remarkably anomalous bird. 
I know not if it was brought home by the * Erebus’ and ‘ Terror*; the 
bird is not unfrequent in flocks on the sea-shore. I dissected seve¬ 
ral specimens; all had their large crops filled with a small white 
nereidous annelide : the strong bill would seem to point to a still 
more truly conchivorous diet than its near allies the oyster-catchers, 
yet this does not seem to be the fact. 1'he Ckionis appears to form 
a Rasorial type in the Grallatorial circle. 

Two true oyster-catchers are not uncommon, one black and white 
very like our British species, and the other brown and larger. A 
dottrel very similar to our ring dottrel and a small gray tringa are 
common, and on the moors a large snipe is frequent, and furnished 
some of our sportsmen with very good shooting. 

As regards the geology I have little to communicate: all the di¬ 
strict which 1 visited is composed of a dull gray quartz rock more or 
less distinctly stratified, and frequently, when good sections arc to 
be seen, which are by no means common, exhibiting very remark¬ 
able flexures and contortions, similar to those which are so common 
in the Northern Islands in gneiss and mica slate. There is also 
sandstone in the islands, supposed to belong to the Silurian period, 
but none within a day’s journey of us, and I consequently did not 
see it. Darwin mentions the remarkable streams of stones” found 
in these islands. I shall give you the results of a careful examina¬ 
tion of several of them. 

The “ stream ” consists of a mass of angular blocks of quartz, va¬ 
rying in size from a man’s head up to that of a small house, but 
averaging about four or five cubic feet; they generally occupy a flat 
valley, and the inclination is mostly very little, in none which 1 saw 
exceeding 10° or 12°; they vary in extent, but are generally one to 
three miles long. For the most part the stones forming the stream 
are piled one on the top of the other to a considerable depth in the 
soil, as no vegetation is to be seen in the crevices ; the stones are 
covered by lichens, and show no marks of attrition by water, being 
on the contrary always somewhat angular. 1 cannot venture to pro¬ 
pose any theory regarding these curious appearances. Mr. Darwin, 
whose observations are always as accurate as his conclusions are 
cautious and rational, suggests (though apparently rather as a “ si¬ 
mile” than a theory) that the effect is similar to what would happen 
if a stream of lava had been suddenly rent into fragments by some 
violent internal convulsion; and the simile is very just, though we 
cannot for a moment suppose that quartz rock has flowed over a 
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valley like lava; pcrhnps a very sudden and violent flood might pro- 
duce the effect, though from the appearance of the fragments it can¬ 
not have been produced by long-continued fluviatile action. 

The aspect of the Falkland Islands during an equinoctial gale and 
snow is anything but prepossessing: the hills are low and peat is uni¬ 
versal. A few stunted shrubs and withered grasses cover the moor, 
and that is all. If you can imagine the Shetlarids or Hebrides in the 
end of February or beginning of March, substitute Myrtus mm- 
mularia and one or two other Antarctic shrubs for our Erica and 
Callma, you have a very good idea of the Falklands. In summer 
doubtless very interesting plants may be had, but you will get as 
many specimens on the Brae of Badenoch at Christmas as in the 
Falklands while we were there. 

Valparaiso, Srd December 184.), 

We arrived here on the IGth ult., and 1 immediately started for 
the interior. I could only get a week's leave, but in that time bota- 
nized a good part of the hill skirting the ('ordillera dc San Carlos 
and part of the latter itself, but the hills of much elevation are ex¬ 
tremely barren. 

Since I came back I have been gathering plants and shells; the 
littoral shells are— Chitons, of course in profusion; Patella, Fissurella, 
Trochus, Monoceros, Turbo (true, large, round), Marginella, 

11.M. Ship Herald, Paita, Peru, 28th December 1845, 

First wishing you most sincerely a merry Christmas and a happy 
new year, I shall, though much hurried, give you a brief sketch of my 
proceedings in marine zoology since we left Valparaiso, from which 
place I wrote you fully. 

We put in for a couple of days into a small bay named Papudo, 
about thirty miles N. of Valparaiso; here 1 made some very inter¬ 
esting additions to my collection of plants, some of which will I be¬ 
lieve turn out to be new. 

1 dredged all over this bay; the greater part of the bottom is 
sandy, the sand is loose and micaceous, and as the hay is very open 
there are few or no animals in it. A very few minute univalves and 
numerous small Crustacea—numerous in individuals I mean, but ail 
one species,—were all that a very careful search afforded. In a few 
places where the bottom was gravelly the shells were more numerous, 
but the same species as I have described from Valparaiso : Turritella: 
equally common from four to fifteen fathoms; but there is no such 
distinction between the banks of living and dead shells which struck 
me as being so remarkable at Valparaiso, dead specimens contain¬ 
ing Paguri and those with the animal coming up indiscriminately. 
Along with these there were a few univalves and Crustacea, and at 
fifteen fiithoms three specimens of a hyaline Terehratula, alive ; it is 
about three-quarters of an inch across, and does not seem described 
in the last edition of Lamarck: the littoral shells were not different 
from those at Valparaiso. From Papudo we steered direct to Callao, 
where we remained five days. 1 spent two of these at Lima, where 
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1 exi)erienced mnch attention from Mr. Maclean, a merchant there, 
well-known for his attachment to science, and a very good botanist. 

1 could not, owing to the disgraceful state of the country, make any 
long excursions here, even had our time allowed ; robberies even be¬ 
tween the two cities of Lima and Callao, distant only seven miles, 
are common, and mostly performed by the soldiery, and travelling 
in the country is well nigh impracticable. 

I spent most of my time in examining the marine productions. 1 
got a number of good Algae and a variety of fish, besides shells. The 
littoral rocks, from the variety of animals found on them, present a 
very gratifying picture to the lover of marine zoology: an Echinus 
with black spines, three or four species of large and curious Actinia, 
a Uraster (rubens}), a thirty-rayed So/os/er, several crabs, three CAi- 
tom (different from the Valparaiso species), Concholepas, Balanus 
Psittacus and another species, Littorina, Trochi, large Fissurelia, &c. 
are crowded on every rock, forming, from their varied shapes and 
colours, a not less beautiful than instructive sight: some of the spe¬ 
cies are the same with the Chilian, but many didPerent. 

The island of San Lorenzo interested me much; it is composed of 
thin strata of a blackish volcanic schist; the angle is low, and it is 
everywhere split into small cubical masses in a direction at riglit 
angles to the stratification. With the exception of one or two patches 
of a Schevinia and two or three other succulent plants near the sea, 
there is not a particle of vegetation, the island being covered by 
brown drifting sand, among which are mixed innumerable shells and 
other marine productions in various degrees of preservation, some 
preserving even their colour, others fragmentary and decayed: the 
greatest depth to which I could penetrate presented the same loose 
sand, and equally loaded with organic remains. All the species 1 
found alive in the bay, Cmcholepas, Pecten, Crepidula, were the most 
plentiful, but there were many others; many had Balani attached. 

What struck me most was the excellent preservation of some of 
the specimens ; the Pecten (very like our P. opercularis) in many in¬ 
stances preserved its fine red c^our, while at other times the shells 
were as much decayed as if they had come out of the Loudon clay. 1 
tried, by digging down as far as I could, to ascertain if the lower 
layers were in better preservation than the upper, but I found the 
same mixture as on the top. In some places great abundance of 
dead shells of a small striped Bulimus were plentiful. 1 found two 
live ones only after a long search; they had their mouths closed by a 
mucous epiphragm like our snails in winter. The loose sand con¬ 
taining these semifossils is continually being drifted by the wind. 

llie bay of Callao swarms with fish, and consequently with large 
pelicans and multitudes of other piscivorous birds. Four species of 
sharks and enormous sting-rays {Try-on) are plentiful. 

We are just now going into the bay of Paita, where we only stay 
for meridian distances, and thence go to Guyaquil or Puna for the 
same purpose; we then start for the Galapagos and then to Pa¬ 
nama ; we shall most likely arrive at the latter place some time in 
February. 
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PUOPObED WORK ON APH10R6. 

The most complete work hitherto published on Aphides is that of 
Kaltenbach. He has described 156 species, which he has distributed 
into the following genera:—1. Aphis, Linn.; 2. Lachnus, Illiger; 
3. Schizoneura, Hartig ; 4. Tetraneura, Hey den ; 5. Pemphigus, 
Hartig; 6. Vacuna, Heyden; 1, Phylloxera, Fouscolombe ; 8. Rhi- 
zobius, Hurmeistcr; 9. Forda, Heyden ; 10. Trama, Heyden ; 11 . Pa- 
racletus, Heyden. I take this opportunity to state that I shall be 
glad of information respecting Aphides and the plants which they 
infest, as 1 am engaged in describing the British s])ecie8 of that tribe 
of insects.— ^Francis Walker, 49 Bedford Square, July 1846. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JUNE 1846. 

Chutmek ,—June 1, 2. Slight haze : cloudle&s. 3. Slight haze ; very dry air : 
clear and 6tie. 4—6. Hot and dry. 7. Sultry. 8,9. Cloudy and fine. 10. 
Overcast. 11,12. Very fine. 13,14. Hot and dry. 15. Cloudless. 16—18. 
Hot and dry, with slight haze. 19. Foggy: excessively hot: clear at night. 
20. Hot and sultry. 21. Uniformly overcist: fine. 22. Sultry: excessively 
hot: rain : at night thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. 23,24. Densely clouded. 
25. Fine. 26. Overcast: heavy showers. 27, 28. Cloudy and fine. 29. Fine, 
with clouds : windy : clear at iiighL 30. Cloudy and fine : overcast. 

Mean temperature of (he month . 66^*63 

Mean temperature of June 1845 ... 62 *14 

Average mean temperature of June for the last twenty years 60 *88 

Average amount of rain in June ... 1*88 inch. 

June 1 Cloudy. 2. Fine: half-past 11 o’clock a.m. thermometer 73^: 
2o'clock r.M. 78°. 3. Fine; 3o’clock r.si. thermometer 80”. 4. Fine. 5. Cloudy. 
C, Fine ; quarter-past 2 o’clock r.M. thermometer 82”. 7. Fine. 8. Cloudy: 

lightning A.M. 9, 10. Cloudy. 11—17. Fine. 18. Fine, quarter-past 11 o'clock 
A.M. thermometer 80°. 19. Fine. 20. Cloudy. 21. Fine. 22. Cloudy: rain 
P.M., with thunder and lightning. 23. Rain ; rain early a.m. : rain p.m. 24. Fine. 
25. Fine . rain and hail, w'ith thunder and lightning p.m 26—28. Cloudy. 
29, 30. Fine.— ilie past uioiith has been cousidcruhly warmer than any month of 
my observations. 

SoTidwick Mafue, Orkney ,—June 1—3. Fine, 4. Fine, bright: fine, .5. Fine : 
bright; cloudy. 6. Damp. 7. Damp: cloudy. 8. Cloudy. 9. Damp: fog: 
cloudy. 10. Cloudy: rain. 11. Bright: rain. 12,13. Bright: clear. 14, 
15. Bright: cloudy. 16. Bright: clear. 17, 18. Fine. 19. Thunder and bail *: 
cloudy. 20. Clear : fine. 21. Clear. 22. Cloudy - fog. 23. Rain and thunder: 
thunder and rain. 24. Drizzle : thunder and drops. 25, 26. Clear, 2*^. Rain : 
clear. 28. Bright: cloudy. 29. Bright: drops. 30. Bright: showers. 

Applegarth Mnnse, Dum^ries^shire ,—June 1—6, Very fine. 7. Very fine: 
thunder. 8. Fine soft rain. 9, 10. Slight shower. 11. Fair, but cloudy. 
12—16. Fair and fine. 17. Fair and fine: w'ann. 18. Fair and tine: thunder. 
19. Slight drizzle: thunder. 20. Dry and withering. 21. Very warm and 
withering. 22. Very worm : showers : thunder and hail. 2.3* Very heavy rain. 
24, 25. Showers: fair p.m. 26—29. Heavy rains. 30. Very heavy rain. 

Mean temperature of the montli . 6.3^*2 

Mean temperature of June 1845 . 56 *5 

Mean temperature of June for twenty-three years. 55 *7 
Mean rain in June for eighteen years .. 3 inches. 

• The most severe thunder-storm ever remembered : one man was killed, others 
knocked down, and the lightning struck various places. It was at its height be¬ 
tween six or seven o’clock a.m. 
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XVI.— Oh the Growth of Cell-Membrane, By Hugo v. Mohl*. 

Since my doctrine, that cell-membrane increases in thickness 
by the deposition of successive layers of membrane deposited 
internally, has recently been contradicted on various sides, and, 
in opposition to it, the theory has been propounded, that the 
innermost cell-layer is the oldest and the most external the 
youngest, it is only natural that I should accept the challenge 
and enter the lists in defence of my views. 

The first attack proceeded fi’om Prof. Hartig of Brunswick : 
1 en<l<*avourcd to set aside liis objections to my view two years 
ago in the ‘ Botanische Zeitung^t, without success so far as that 
author was concerned, as since that time a second treatise of his 
has aj)j)eared (Das Leben der Pilanzenzelle, 184i), which con¬ 
tains an answer to my objections and a more extended exposition 
of his theory. In reference to this second treatise however I 
must stand aloof, since my owm obsenations agree so little with 
the researches there brought forwwd, that they afford me no 
point on w'hich I can bring forw^ard either opposition or confir¬ 
mation ; in the following pages therefore I can take no notice of 
it. Otherwise it is connected with the observations on which 
the Utrecht professors, Harting J, and Mulder § rest their objec¬ 
tions to my thcorjL As to the matters of fact in these researches 
I agree in many respects with my honourable adversaries, and 
there are I believe but few" points which they have not taken into 
consideration, these however I must bring forward against the 
conclusions they have drawn. 

According to my view^s, the primary membrane of the young 
cell is not perforated with orifices, and certainly no definite 
structure is visible in ity. On the other hand, Harting and 

* From the * Botanische Zeitung/ May 15th—22nd, 1816. Translated by 
Arthur Henfrey, F.L.S. &c. 

f Jahrg. ii, 273. Scientific Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 91. 

{ Mikrochemiache ondersookiiigeu, &c., vide mt. Zeit. Jahrg. iv. p. 64. 

§ Versuch finer phynologischen Chemie. 

II Vide my essay on the Structure of Vegetobie Cell-Membrane in my 
Vermischte Schrifien» p. 314. 

Am. if Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. M 
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Mulder now assert that, almost universally, the yet unthickened 
membrane of young cells, when coloured blue by iodine and sul¬ 
phuric acid, is perforated like a sieve by a great miniber of small 
pores, through which the light appears briglit and uncoloured; 
the cells of the pith of Asclepias syriacOy Iloya carnosoy liicinm 
communisy of the bark of Euphoi^hia caput medmfey of the wood of 
Asclepias syriacOy and Clematis Viialba^ are (?specially named in 
relation to this. Hailing states that in the old medulla-cells 
with thickened walls of a great many dicotyledonous tret s, e, g. 
AEsculus Hippocastanumy Syringa vulgarisy Rosa caninay Sophora 
japonica, there are, among the canals ot the dots closed by a 
membrane, others which are quite open; and from his investiga¬ 
tions he was led to the conclusion that these open pores are not 
the result of the absorption of the nienibrant^ closing the canal, 
but that they are the remains of the pores occurring in the young 
cell, which have not, like the others, become closed at a subse¬ 
quent period. 

1 confess that to me this statement was unevp(‘cted. I had 
already, in cells I had coloured blue by iodine, often seen very 
bright dots, which ajipcared like real orifices, but 1 always be¬ 
lieved that I saw a closing membrane; as I might have been 
deceived in my earlier observations, I submittijd this point to a 
new investigation. In the first jdace, however’, I must remark 
that 1 do not wholly approve of the mode of examination with 
iodine and sulphuric acid, chosen by llarting and Mulder; a 
deep blue colouring of the young cell-membrane is indeed ob¬ 
tained by this means, but in fact this deep colour is not advan¬ 
tageous, as will hereafter appear; moreover, when too strong an 
acid is employed a considerable expansion of the cell-membrane 
is readily caused, by which the dots may be closed; this indeed 
cannot give rise to a delusion in reference to the presence or ab¬ 
sence of a closing membrane, but rendiirs the making of a new 
preparation neccssarj\ lloth evils are avoided when no sulphuric 
acid is used, but the cell-w^all coloured blue by the application 
of very concentrated tincture of iodine and subsequent moisten¬ 
ing with water. In this way wc arc not exposed to the risk of 
producing a mechanical alteration of the cell-membrane, and 
there is the further advantage, that the preparation coloured by 
iodine may be allowed to dry again, by which means, as is 
known, the detection of very thin and transparent membrane is 
especially facilitated. 

I treated in this way the medulla-cells of the young developing 
bud of Sambucus nigra, Asclepias syriaca, and of the apex of the 
stem of Euphorbia caput medusee. The result of the microsco¬ 
pical examination of these does not at all agree wuth that offered 
by llarting and Mulder. It is certainly quite true that the 
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(lots are so transparent, and appear so bright in the coloured cell- 
membranes, especially when they have accpiircd a deep indigo 
tint, that by an illusion th(‘y look like true oj)eiiiiig8. But to 
make the fact certain, we must ascertain accurat(*Jy the perform- 
ancti of our microscope, and carefully select the suitable objective 
and covering glass of the proper thickness, regulate the proper 
illumination, in short, we must neglect no circumstance which 
may influence an iinj)ortant microscopical examination. Since 
the (question, whether in these young cells actual openings are 
j)rcsent or not, is one of the principal hinges on which the doc¬ 
trine of the development of cell-membrane turns, I may be per¬ 
mitted to enter somewhat minutely into tlie (lualifications of the 
microscope (‘iiiployed by me in these investigations. 1 am in¬ 
deed, generally sjieaking, of opinion that the accuracy of a mi¬ 
croscopical observation does not depend upon the fact of the 
iiiicrosco})e bi'ing a little better or worse, since e\j)crience in ob¬ 
servation frequently counterbalances tlie inferiority of the in¬ 
strument; but 1 consider tliat the present case is one of those 
in which an instrument of tlie most sujierior (piality is neccssar\% 
and in \\liic!j we cannot come at the truth without a microscope 
of great pemetrating power. 1 commonly make use, in import¬ 
ant investigations, of tlie three strongest of Tlbssrs obje(!tives 
(N. 5-7), with an Amici^s achromatic ocular, since this combi¬ 
nation gi\es an image of surjmssing sharpness and clearness with 
a magnifying power of about 3(X). Notwithstanding the snpt*- 
rior jierforuiance* of this combination, 1 was not in a condition 
ever to detect any trace of a membrane closing the dot in the 
young nH*dulla-celIs of i<ambucus, since the light shone through 
perfectly bright and clear, and apparently quite uncolourcd as 
through a true opening. But when I used the strongest of 
Amici^s objc(?tivcs, wdiich can only be employed with profit in 
few cases and to \ery delicate and transparent objects, and which 
with the same ocular gives a magnifying pow er of 500 diameters, 
eveiy doubt w'as dissijiated as to whether a membrane was 
stretched over the dot or not, since such a membrane was now' 
distinctly to be perceived: it was indeed very transjiarent, but 
small granules, &c. were distinctly to be seen adhering to it. If 
this was not to be mistaken in the preparation w hich was lying in 
water, the result of the examination of dried jireparatioiis w as 
yet more decisive, since no doubt was longer possible as to the 
presence of a closing membrane, and of the bright violet colour¬ 
ing of the same. 

• For instance, the transverse stripes on the scales of the iipner side of 
the wing of Hipparchia Janira are quite clearly seen with it; those scales 
afford an object which cannot be sufficiently recommended for testing the 
microscope. 

M2 
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One is less readily exposed to the risk of an illusion in exa¬ 
mining the medulla-cells of full-grown yearling shoots of Sy- 
ringa, jEscultis, or Sophora japonica, than in the young cells 
previously mentioned; but here also, and especially in Sambucus 
and Sophora, when the cell-membrane has acquired a decjp blue 
tinge, we must be cautious, since the contrast between the dark 
blue of the thick portion of the membrane and the brighter co¬ 
lour of the thin allows the membrane closing the dot to be t‘asily 
overlooked. If, on the contrary, we expose the specirneM from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours to the air, till part of the iodine 
has again evaporated and the cell-membrane has acquired a 
bright violet colour, we can readily make out the thin and also 
violet-coloured membrane. When, as not unfrequently happens 
in the full-grown medulla-cells of Syringa, &c., the outer cell- 
membrane is coloured yellow, and the inner, in which canals of 
the dots lie, blue, the membrane stretched over the dot appears 
yellow, in which case also a delusion as to its presence is not 
easily possible. 

The presence of dots on medulla-cells of buds of Sambveus 
shows that we have here no longer to do with a simple mem¬ 
brane ; in other cases, e. g, in the buds of Asclepias syriaca, on 
the contrary, I found the membrane quite homogeneous and 
without any trace of dots. 

I believe these observations to be decisive, and consider my¬ 
self entitled to persevere in the view, that the primary cell-mem¬ 
brane is closed. 

Another question is, whether the outermost cell-layer, as I 
believe, or the innermost, as Harting and Mulder assume, is the 
oldest. 

Before I enter upon the action which chemical agents exercise 
upon the different layers of cell-membrane and the consequences 
deduced from the appearances observed under such circumstances, 
I may be permitted briefly to state the reasons which, on ana¬ 
tomical grounds, induce me to declare the most external mem¬ 
brane to be the oldest. 

It is a universal pbsenomenon, that the membrane of young 
cells and vessels is smooth and thin; that, on the other hand, 
when the membrane has become thickened in the course of time, 
two principal layers may be distinguished in it; one exterior, 
thin, and imperforate, and an interior, of greater or less thick¬ 
ness, pierced with slits and holes. If the holes are small, the 
inner layer appears as a continuous membrane, pierced like a 
sieve with holes; if they are large, or elongated into slits and 
approximated together, it appears as a deposit of fibres, which 
are sometimes combined in a reticulated manner, sometimes run¬ 
ning spirally, sometimes annular, &c. In many cases, e. g* in 
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the cells of the endothcciuni of anthers, the inner layer forms a 
continuous layer on one side of the cell, while on the other it is 
split into fibres which run out like rays from the membranous 
portion,—a distinct proof that librcjs and membrane are merely 
different varieties of form of one and the same element of the cell. 
Lastly, it may happen that the inner membrane is only dc'positcd 
along the angles of the cells, and not on the surface, and forms 
semicircular borders projecting more or less into the cavity of 
the cell. 

If now it be proved, and I believe that I have furnished the 
proof in the foregoing, that the membrane of young cells pos¬ 
sesses no openings, and if by following the development of cells 
wc see in an indubitable manner that their membrane becomes 
gradually thicker, and that in these thickened cells, under all 
circumstances*, an imperforate membrane is present on the ex¬ 
terior, wdiile in the layers lying on the inner side of this mem¬ 
brane, and becoming continually thicker, there are holes which 
in proportion as th(*se layers become thicker assume the form of 
canals, which are closed externally and open to the cell-cavity; 
when we further see that this inner membrane is not homoge¬ 
neous, but consists of many, superposed, delicate lamellsD,—in 
these mechanical relations, in the earlier presence of an imperfo- 
rate membrane and m the subs(‘(|uent production of the inner, 
continually thickening mass perforated with holes, lies a necessity 
for the assumption that this latter layer is of later origin, and 
has been deposited upon the inner side of the imperforate mem¬ 
brane. In these relations there is throughout no ground for the 
further assumption that the lamellse, which constitute the inner 
secondary layer, have also become deposited in a series from 
without inwards; but mechanical relations occur in peculiar 
cases which would make any other assumption appear very im¬ 
probable. In evidence of this w e have the fact, that in verj^ thick- 
wallcd cells many of the canals of the dots converging toward 
the interior of the cell become blended; especially however that 
in cells which merely de])osit a secondary layer in the angles, 
these possess a form convex toward the cavity of the cell, and 
consist of many superposed layers convex to the interior; and that 
in these cases we find in the young cells only few and narrow' layers 
of this kind, while in the full-grown cells a number of broader 
layers lie upon the inner side of this narrow onef. 

These are briefly the anatomical grounds which decided me in 

* Those rare cases in which an absorption of the free membrane in the 
canals of the dots takes place subsequently, from only an apparent excep¬ 
tion. 

t Vide Bot. Zeit. ii. 323. tab. 2. figs. 2, 3. Scientific Memoirs, vol. iv. 
p. 106. plate 1. figs. 2, 3. 
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proposing my theory, and which up to this time have their full 
value to me, since I know of no anatomical facts which are in 
contradiction to this theory, or w^ould render any other explana¬ 
tion half so probable. Prof. Karting mentions two circumstances, 
the first of which he considers makes it unlikely that the secon¬ 
dary layer is deposited upon the inner side of the primary mem¬ 
brane, while the second affords him a positive proof of the deposi¬ 
tion of the secondary layers upon the outer side. The first cir- 
cumstanec is the direct correspondence* of the dot in contiguous 
cells, which it is very difficult to comprehend when we adopt my 
theory. I confess distinctly that I do not at all comprehend it; 
I know only that it is so. We do not generally understand the 
reason of a special organization, because we know nothing of the 
nature of the power producing organization; thus we do not com¬ 
prehend, for instance, how it happens that in the putamcn of the 
cocoa-nut the embryo inclosed in albumen is situated op])Ositc 
an eye. We see the object of this arrangement, but do not under¬ 
stand how it is that it becomes developed at this point of the 
pericarp rather than in any other situation. 

The second circumstance, which Karting brings forward as a 
proof of the deposition of secondary layers taking place upon the 
outer side of the primary cell-wall, is somewhat complicated. 
Prom a large number of micrometrical measurements (worthy of 
all praise) which he made on yearling stems of dicotyledons in 
the comse of developmentt> Karting draw’s the conclusion that 
in the internode of a dicotyledonous plant no multiplication of 
cells takes place in a radial direction after it has passed beyond 
the condition of bud, but that in the course of the first year 
the resulting thickening of the internode is to be ascribed to the 
expansion of the cells already existing in the bud. 

In reference to this he distinguishes two periods; in the first, 
which precedes the thickening of the walls of the ligneous cells, 
this expansion proceeds in a similar proportion in all the layers 


• At the same time it must not be forgotten that this ap|) 0 ‘‘iti(>ii is pecu¬ 
liarly circumstanced. It is true that roundish dots correspond accurately 
in position and generally in form; elongated and (vbliqnely placed dots, on 
the contrary, come into apposition only at their middles, and no longer cor¬ 
respond in their form, bince they croas; finally, slits (much-elongated dots) 
which run between spiral or aiiniihir fibres, &c. are usiidlly without any 
relation of position to each other, in contiguous cells. 'J'lie connexion there¬ 
fore is not so simple as Harting appears to have conceived, when he assumes 
that openings from one cell into another occur in the primary membrane 
which directly correspond; of these however it would be as difficult to ex¬ 
plain why they form of exactly the same size and in corresponding situa¬ 
tions in tne two cells, as it is easy to explain the origin of the dot when my 
view of the structure of cell-membrane is admitted, 
i Tijdschrift voot naturlijkc Gcscliicdcnis, 1844. 
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of the stem; in the st^eond period, on the contrary, in which the 
wood-cells become thickcMied, tliey expand in a jrreater propor¬ 
tion than the remainder of the cells, and, indeed, in such a man¬ 
ner that the expansion of their eell-eavities is in proportion to 
the expansion of the cells which do not become thickened, and 
that bisidcs this, the radial diameter of the ligneous cells becomes 
incrcasi^I by the thickening of their wall. From the circum¬ 
stance that by the occurrence of a deposition of secondary layers 
in the cavity, this latter must necessarily be contracted,—that 
h()wcv(T such a contraction is not indicated by llie micrometrical 
measurement of this cell, the cavity of the cell enlarging to 
the sanui size as where no thickening of the wall takes ])lace,— 
llarting draws the conclusion that the deposition of layers of 
incnum iit takes place upon the outside of the cell. 

Let us examine these assertions as to the ligneous cells some- 
wliat more closely. First, it is stated that in the wood of dico¬ 
tyledons no multiplication, l)ut only an expansion of cells takes 
place. Here Hurting rests, not so much on the direct counting 
of the cells lying in the said direction in the woody bundle, as 
on th(' estimate (le])eiiding on the measurement of the cavities 
and the thickness of tin*, walls of certain of these cells. I wdiolly 
disregard the qiu'^tioii, wlu'thcr, from the different magnitude of 
tin* ligneous cells, of winch thost* lying in the outer part of the 
wood are mostly much smaller, while the larger are situated 
toward the interior, this nn»thod of investigation Is ada])ted to 
furnish an accurate result, and wdietlier llarting has proceeded 
with thi‘ necessary regard to all eireuinstances iji carrying it 
into effect, since distinct facts exist wliieh demonstrate the Aiew 
that the ligneous cells do not multiply in a radial direction to be 
eomjiletely erroneous. There is, to go no further, evidence of 
this in the direct calculation of the ligneous cells which lie in 
the radial direction in different internodes of the same yearling 
shoot. 

The followiiig calculations wttc instituted on transverse sec¬ 
tions, alw^ays from the middle of the internodes, of twigs which 
were cut off in January, in which therefore all the woody cells 
of the first yearls ring Avert; fully developed. The internodes are 
indieatetl from below^ upward by the numbers 1, 2, 3; that 
marked 1, lioAvcver, not being ahvays the lowest interuodc of the 
twig. The number of colls refers to the perfect aatoJ-ccHs lying 
in the direction of a radius betw een the pith and the cambium 
layer. They Averc counted in those places wdiere no vessels, or 
as few as possible, lay in the direction of the radius; when how’- 
ever, as is unavoidable in the thicker iiiternodes, one or more 
vessels were situated in the row of cells, the calculation of the 
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extent occupied by these vessels was obtained from the cells 
lying next them*. 

Twig of THliapannfuIia; Ist intemode 149 cells, 5th in¬ 
tern. 110, 8th intern. 79, 18th intern. 29 cells. 

b. Twig of Robinia pseudo-acacia Ist intern. 141, 5th 96, 
10th 74, 15th 42, 20th 18, 23rd 9 cells. 

c. Twig of Gingko biloha\ 1st intern. 42, 4th 86, 9th 17 
cells. 

rf. Twig of Mmie alba. Here the interior portion of the vas¬ 
cular bundle, which consists almost wholly of vessels, and in 
which six or eight vessels lie immediately behind one another 
in the radial direction, is excluded from the enumeration, and 
only the number of the wood-cells is determined, which in every 
intemode lie outside this very conspicuous group of vessels; 
1st intern. 228,10th 134, 20th 58, 30th 2—3 cells. 

We arrive at similar results if we examine twigs which arc 
actually in a condition of rapid growth; for instance, this w^as 
shown by a twig of Hoya carnosa about 2 feet long, the lcav(is of 
which were yet all in the form of small scales; the 1st inter¬ 
node 20 cells, 2nd 19, 3rd 17, 4th 12, 5th 7, 6th 4. In this 
case the smaller number of ligneous cells in the upper internodes 
could not at all be attributed to the circumstance that a larger 
proportion of the cells were in the condition of cambium cells, 
since in every intemode only three to five cambium cells were 
situated behind each other in the radial direction. 

Calculations instituted on other twigs and in other plants may 
furnish other numbers; but the great difference in the above 
numbers renders it incontestable, that at the conclusion of the 
first period of vegetation the upper and younger internodes con¬ 
tain a much smaller quantity of ligneous cells in the radial di¬ 
rection than the lower ana old internodes of the same shoot; 
also, that during the greater proportionate length of the time of 
vegetation in the lower internodes than in the upper, a very 
evident multiplication of cells has taken place. 

As it may be objected to the result of the above enumerations 
(though very falsely, since anatomical examination of young 
twigs bears evidence to the contrary) that a greater number of 
wood-cells already existed in a nascent state while the intemode 
was yet in the condition of bud, and that the greater number 

* I was originally undecided whether the vessels and cells should he 
coL'jted together or separately. Neither method however appears to me to 
furnish so certain a result as that which I have followed, on account of the 
irregular distribution of the vessels. At the same time, the very immaterial 
relative differences which arise from these various methods of enumeration 
are not worth consideration in reference to the general result 
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which we meet with in the fully developed condition of the in¬ 
ternode is not to be ascribed to the occurrence of a new forma¬ 
tion of cells during the summer, it may not be superfluous to 
direct our attention to a second relation, which decides the fact 
in the most indubitable manner. In the examination of young 
shoots of dicotyledonous trees, e. g, of oaks, poplars, robinias, 
&c., we find, without exception, that their vascular bundles run 
do^^mward from the base of the leaf through several interuodcs 
in a parallel direction without entering into any lateral connexion 
with each other *. The medullary ray lying between two vas¬ 
cular bundles has also a length equal at least to an internode. 
The same relations are met with also, unchanged, in full-grown 
twigs in the inner part of the wood, in the so-called corona, 
which corresponds to the young vascular bundles; the larger 
and more externally situated portion of the wood, on the con¬ 
trary, exhibits an essentially different mechanical arrangement 
of its constituent elements. There are, in particular, no longer 
any separate vascular bundles to be distinguished, but the whole 
woody mass forms a continuous cylinder, the fibrous bundles of 
which exhibit not a straight but a serpentine course, and have 
grown tog<*thcr at certain distances, so as to form a network of 
narrow and not very long meshes, which arc filled up by the 
medullary rays. In the very young inteniode there is not the 
slightest trace of all this reticulated layer, winch at the end of the 
year forms the greater proportion of the body of the wood ; in 
the course of the summer therefore a new part is produced upon 
the outside of the ty]>ical vascular bundle which existed in the 
bud, and the cells of this jiart are dcvelojicd at a later period. 

By what we learn botli from the increased number of the 
wood-cells of older internodes as well as from the dissimilar 
structure of the outer and more considerable portion of their 
woody bundles, the commonly received oj)inion, according to 
which the formation of new w'ood-cclls takes place in the cam¬ 
bium layer during the summer, is fully confirmed, and the theory 
of Ilarting, which ascribes the extension of the wood in thick¬ 
ness solely to the expansion of its cells and the deposition of 
secondary membrane on the outside of their primary wall, is 
wholly set aside. 

In reference now to this latter point, the deposition of the 
secondary layers outside the primary membrane, it would be na¬ 
turally very easy to decide the correctness or falsity of this view 

• It is not here meant that lateral connexion between the vascular bun¬ 
dles of the medullary sheath is absent in all dicotyledons; on the contrary, 
I know well that in many dicotyledons the course of the vascular bundles 
is quite different from wliat is stated above, but such connexions arc found 
only at the nodes, and arc altogether wanting in most trees. 
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by micrometrical measurement, if it were possible to examine 
one and the same cell at different periods of its development. 
Since this is not possible, we are obliged to compare the older 
and younger cells of the same internode with each other j here 
however the unequal size which different wood-cells attain brings 
us into a difficulty which is almost insurmountable, since not 
only would a vast number of measurements, robbing us of much 
time, be involved in order to obtain a value moderately approxi¬ 
mating the truth if all the cells of the woody mass were deve¬ 
loped in a tolerably similar manner, but the detection of alter¬ 
ations which the size of the wood-cells undergoes in the course 
of time is rendered particularly difficult, by the fact that cells 
lying in different layers of the ring of wood annually produced 
attain a different size. However, before 1 give certain measure¬ 
ments which I made in relation to this, there is a point to be con¬ 
sidered which Karting appears to have totally overlooked. The 
cambium-cells evidently become thickened on all sides in their 
transition into wood-cells; the cells, which form the innermost 
layer of the cambium, before becoming thicke nt d, have already 
pushed forw'ard their walls so as to be in imm(‘diate contact with 
each other laterally, and thus form a circle which straitly incloses 
the outermost circle of thicken(jd piTfect wood-cells. Iii‘t us 
assume with Harting, that during th(! transition of canibimn- 
cells into w'ood-cells their cavity is not lessened in siz(‘, but that 
the increment of their walls is rt‘ferable to thi* a})plieution of 
layers upon the outer side of their walls. In this ease it would 
necessarily follow, from mechanical reasons, tliat the cavity of 
the cambium-cell inclosed by the ])rimary walls, und(‘r thes(i re¬ 
lations, as the side w^alls w ould be tliickcuKjd by each new deposit, 
would be compressed lat(*rally and the cell must bccoim? (ex¬ 
tended in the direction of the radius, since otherwise the ring 
formed from the cambium layer must, in consequence of the 
production of deposits betw^een the side w^alls of each e(*ll, be¬ 
come expanded to a much more considerable^, size than they pre¬ 
viously possessed, and be torn away from the outer circle of the 
wood-cells. Since the latter evidently does not happen, wx* must 
assume that if the surface of the? transverse section of the cell- 
cavity docs not become enlarged in the conversion of the cam- 
biiim-ccJls into wood-cells, yet in any case an alteration of form 
and an (ixpansion of the cell-cavity in the radial direction must 
take place. Now to prove whether this is really the case or not, 

I selected a twig of Hoya car/wsa, which plant appears to me to 
be especially suited for these investigations, because its w'ood-cells 
are of tolerably equal size, and because during the development 
of its cylinder of wood, the limit between the wood and the cam¬ 
bium show^s itself very distinctly. That I might not be exposed 
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to the risk of selecting arbitrarily for measurement such rows of 
cells as would best corr(‘spond in the form and size of their outer¬ 
most wood-cells and iniUTinost cambium-cells to a preconceived 
theory, 1 measured, with thi^ screw micrometer, in ten nms of 
cells lying tpgetluT in a radial direction, the radial diameter of 
the two inmost cambium-cells and the two outermost wood-cells, 
as well as the radial diameter of the cavities of the latter. To 
extend the measurement to a greater numlxT in the radial direc¬ 
tion did not appear to me to be at all to the purpose, as the size 
of th(i cambium-e(‘lls diminishes very rapidly toward the bark; 
on which account those cells lying further out are much less 
suitable for com])arison ith the wood-cells than those canibium- 
c(‘lls at the border of the wood ^\hich are closely approaching 
th(‘ir conve rsion into wood-cells. 

The a\ erage r<*sults of tliese nn'asurennmts, expressed in frac¬ 
tions of a inilliinetri', are as follows:—radial diameU'r of the 
outer cambiuin-cell tlu* inner cainbiuin-ce ll bordering the 
wood the outer wood-ei‘ll J-, the itnier wood-cell 7 ’^, the 
cavity of the outer wood-cell j j p, and the cavity of the inner 
wood-cell J--,. 

[To lit* fontinued. ] 


W lh—On Zoophytes. By J. D. Daxa*. 

Tiik singular features of the growing coral field, the restmiblance 
to vegetation in its productions, as util as their beauty and va¬ 
riety, have long exeiti d the attention even of thost' little curious 
in the forms ol' living nature. Trees, shrubs^ and other plants 
of various kinds art* re])resented with wonderful exactness, as if 
they had been tin* typt's of this branch of the animal kingdom ; 
and they grow mingled together often in rich profusion like the 
plants of the land. The similarity, moreover, is not confined to 
gcmeral Airin : corals have their blossoms ; for polyps are flowers 
botli in figure and beauty of colouring. Like the i)ink or Aster, 
they have a star-like disc above; and uhile some are minute, 
others are half an inch or even two indies in diameter. Every 
part of a Madrepore when alive is covered with these blossoms : 

• From Silliman's American Journal for July 181G, 

In the series of articles on Zo.»j)hytes, which it is proposed to prepare 
for publication, the writer presents the facts and principles that have been 
published in his Report on Zoopliytes, one of the volumes of the late Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition under ('apt. ('harles Wilkes. The subject is however 
condensed, and the style and arrangement altered to adapt it to these pages, 
and give it a somewhat more popular character. It is the writer's endea¬ 
vour to present a succinct account of this department, about which there is 
little generally known, without confining himself to original observations. 
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a Gorgonia, though merely a cluster of naked stems, as seen in 
our cabinets, consists, when in the water, of as many crowded 
spikclets of flowers. Thus it is with all zoophytes. Nothing 
could be more untrue than the night-marc dreams of a favourite 
poet*:— 

Shapeless they seem’d, but endless shapes assumed ; 

Elongated like worms, they writhed and shrunk 

Their tortuous bodies to grotesque dimensions.” 

And again, they arc described as issuing from the coral, like 

“ capillary swarms 

Of reptiles horrent as Medusa’s snakes.” 

Polyps are not writhing worms. The choicest garden docs not 
produce flowers of more graceful figure or gayer colours than 
those of the zoophyte reef; and we may add too, that the birds 
of the groves will not rival the rich tints of the fishes that sport 
among the coral branches. The coral tree is without verdure, 
hut there is full compensation in its perpetual bloom. 

It is not surprising that these resemblances should have misled 
early investigators. For a long period only the external forms of 
zoophytes were known, and every analogy observed authorized 
their arrangement with plants f. The discovery of the flowers 
or seed of corals was yet to be made to prove the identity; and 
at last, Marsigli, an active explorer of the Mediterranean, came 
forward with this veritable discovery itself, and published figures 
of “ les flours du corail ”—the coral blossoms 1. Other discoveries 
follow'cd: but it was soon shown that these flowers were gifted 
wuth the attributes of animal life. Tins observation is said to 
have been first made by Ferrante imperato, a naturalist of Naples, 
who published his ‘ llistoria Naturalc ’ in 1599§. It was however 
demonstrated independently, as is believed, and more thoroughly, 
by Pcyssonel, who wrote an elaborate memoir on certain species 
examined by him in the West Indies 1|. But before a transfer of 

• Mont^^omery’, Pelican Island. 

t Among the authors who arranged corals with the vegetable kingdom 
are Dioscorides, Coisalpin, Bauhin, Ray, GeofiVoy, Tourneiort and Marsigli. 

J Marsigli, Physique de la Mer, Amsterdam, 1725. His first observa¬ 
tions were made in 1706. 

§ See Blainville's Manuel d'Actinologie, p. 14. 

II Peyssonel’s Memoir covers 400 pages of manuscript. It was sent to 
the Royal Society in 1751, and an abstract of it was read, which appeared 
in the ‘ Transactions ’ for 1753 (vol. x. of the Abridgement). The memoir 
though for many years supposed to be lost, is still exUnt in the library of 
the museum at Paris; and a late notice of it by M. Flourens may be fmnd 
in the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’ 2nd ser. ix. 334,1838. 

Dr, J. Parsons made a laboured and apparently successful reply to Peys- 
aonel before the Royal Society in 1752, in which he argues ab ianoranlU: 

" It would seem to me much more difiScull to conceive that so fine an ar^ 
rangement of parts, such masses as these bodies consist of, and such regular 
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zoophytes frorh the vegetable to the aiiiTrial kingdom was gene¬ 
rally allowed, the subject was one of wanii debate among the 
philosophers of the day. The animals detected were suspected 
of being parasites, and pronounced as too inefficient for the pro¬ 
duction of trees of stone with their sj)reading branches; while 
the formation of coral was attributed to a kind of vegetable 
growth by some, and to mineral aggregation or crystallization by 
others*. The scientific world was divided, and Ileaumur in his 
earlier writings condemned the new views advocated by Peys- 
sonel as too absurd to be discussed. The investigations of Trem- 
bley on the Hydra polyjis, and of Jussieu on other species obtained 
on the sea-coast of France, finally convinced Reaumur. Ellis, by 
a laborious series of investigations, led the w ay in England; and 
though his facts were doubted by some, they were soon received 
u ith full creditt- The figui*cs of theses authors represented actual 
Howers as regards form; but these flowers were show n to have 
a mouth, and to be capable of eating like animals. They were 
a(;tually fed, and the ])rocess of digestion watched through its 
different stages. Moreover they were shown to be an essential 
and constituent part of the zoophyte. The petal-like organs 
which prcKluce the striking similarity to flowers were observed 
in some* instances to be used as arms in taking their prey and 
conveying it to the mouth, for which purpose they w^re conve¬ 
niently arranged in a circle around the mouth. The coral blos¬ 
soms were consequently declared to be animal in evciy essential 
character. Yet Linnajus, af*ter long hesitation, advanced no 
further than to admit for zoophytes an intermediate nature be¬ 
tween jilauts and animals. Thus more than a century elapsed, 
after the discussion commenced, before this one simple fact in 
science became generally believed, that zoophytes are animals, 
and resemble plants only in sometimes assuming the shapes of 
vegetation. The point is now no longer doubted. 

In these remarks we exclude sponges from the class of zoo¬ 
phytes. Their nature is still a subject of dispute, and some of 

ramificaiioni in some, and such wcll-contrived organs to serve for vegetation 
in others, should be the operations of poor, lielplcss, jelly-like animals, 
rather than the work of more sure vegetation, w^hich carries on the growth 
of the tallest and largest trees with the same natural ease and intiuciicc as 
the minutest plant." 

* P. Boccone, * xMiiseo di Fisica,’ &c., Venice, 1094, 1 vol. 4to, with 
figures. Baker, ‘ Employment for the Microscope,'pp. 218—220. Lon¬ 
don, 17.'>3, 

+ Ellis published vnriotis memoirs in the ‘ Philosophical IVansaclions' 
from the years 1753 to 1776, and also a work entitled ‘ Essay towards a Na¬ 
tural History of Corallines,' 4to, with plates, London, 1754. A posthumous 
work of this author was aAerwards published by Solander, under the title, 

* The Natural History of many curious and uncommon Zoophytes,’ 4to, with 
63 plates, London, 1756. 
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the most distinguished names in science are committed on oppo¬ 
site sides. If animals, they have only the most general properties 
of animal life, and arc less nearly related to polyps than to the 
infusorial animalcules. They are arranged with the latter by 
Dujardin. 

Though zoophytes have no connection with the v(‘getable 
kingdom, polyps may be styled witli much propriety flower- 
animals. The word zoophyte*, originally used by Linnaeus, 
alluded to their supposed intermediate nature. Still, the name is 
sufficiently appropriate, although the idea in which it originated 
is exploded. They are plants in form even to the coral-))olyps 
which blossom over the surface; yet in the mode of receiving, 
digesting and assimilating nutriment, and eveuy other function 
of life, they are animal. 

The relation of the coral to the coral animal, and the mode of 
its formation, are subjects about which much error has been pub¬ 
lished ; and although now' eorrectly exj>lained in some seieiititic 
treatises, very erroneous impressions largely prevail. Without 
entering into particulars in this place, one single 1‘act should be 
here stated and duly con.sidcred; it is this:—coral is not the 
residence or hive of polyjis; on the contrary, it is (‘ontained 
within the polyps, instead of containing them. It is formed 
within them by animal secretion, as bomis are formed within 
other animals; and in most living zoojihytes it is wholly in¬ 
closed, showing not a spine or point exteimally. This is the case 
with the Madrepore; no part of the coral is seen externally while 
the animal is tilive in the water. Th^ idea that coral jiolyps re¬ 
treat into cells is therefore wholly without foumlutiou. Some¬ 
times the summit or flower-shaped jiart of the jmlyp becomes 
concealed, in a manner a little similar to the w'ithdrawal of a tur¬ 
tle's head; but even this semblance of retreat is by no means 
general among the ordinary coral zoophytes. 

There is no mechanical accumulation of material by the polyp : 
they are as unconscious of the coral secretions going on within 

* Tlie word zoophyte is from the Greek fwoi/, anitunl^ and to grow 
like a plant. Blainville states that the term was iniroducod by Sextus Hin- 
piiicus and Isidore de Seville in the sixth century. It has been dilforently 
restricted in its use by authors, and, on account of its various applications, 
is wholly rejected by Lamarck. Other lute scientific writers retain it, and 
it is also the popular designation. 

Khrenberg has proposed to substitute Phytozoa^ derived from the same 
r(»ots. But science requires a name that will apply to the whole compound 
structure—the coral tree, sea^faii, or mass of whatever shape ; and pbyto- 
zoon refers only to sl single polyp, or phytozoa to polyps in general. Tliese 
cannot supply the place of the very convenient terms zoophyte and zoo¬ 
phytes. Moreover, the term phytozoa or phytozonire«i (plant-animals) has 
been applied to the minute monad-like cellules found in the tissues of some 
plants, and supposed to be animalcules or plant-entozoa. 
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thcTii^ and as free from actual labour and industry, as we are in 
the construction of our bones. 

The existence of such terms in the science as pohjpanj, poly- 
pidom, applied to coral, signifying a hive or home of polyps, indi¬ 
cates the errors of former days; errors which science should not 
p(*rpctuate. As a substitute, the old term Corail a is conve¬ 
nient and unobjectionable. Carallium has been rcjtictcd because 
of its a])plication to a particular genus of corals. In Curallum, 
we lia\e a familiar word, and one which implies no hypothesis 
or erroneous comparison. I’he analogy between the work of the 
j)olyj) and that of the bee or ant, though often suggested, is wholly 
without foundation. 

The existence* of coral secretions is by no means c^sential to 
the existence of polvjis. Although a large number of species 
form coral, tlnav are also many that are wliolly llesliy, or secrete 
only a few scattered granules of lime. The Actniue or sea-ane¬ 
mones, as th<‘y are familiarly called, an; examjilcs of these fleshy 
s])ccies. In every jioint of structure, and in every function, cx- 
ce[)t that of coral-secreting, they are identical with coral animals. 
They havi* also the sanu* resemblance to Ihnvers when (‘xjianded, 
and their rich tints and large size maki* th(*in the most brilliant 
tlower-animals of any seas. 

One of the most singular charaetiTs of zoophytes is their fre¬ 
quent cotnj)Ound nature. The branching Madrcjiorc is an ex¬ 
ample of this vompoand structure. 11i(‘re are hundreds of polvps 
united in a single individual; each little prominence containing 
a cell jicrtaiiu’d to a sejiaratc animal; and by counting these 
jirominences over a branch of coral, the number of flower-animals 
<*onibin<*d in its jiroduction may be ascertaiiit*d. In the same 
manner, in Astra;as, each radiate cell or dejin ssion over the sur¬ 
face marks the site of a polyp. The many animals, though di- 
stin(*t in some functions, are still mutually dependent in others, as 
wc shall explain in the sequel. 

Although these conijiound forms arc most common, yet there 
arc* other zoophytes which are always simple polyps. The coral 
in such cases is a single isolated cup or radiated disc, and the 
coral animal is a solitary flower. These simple polyp-flowers 

* Coral has been variously designated in both ancient and modern times. 
The terms Curallium, Corallum and Curalium were all used by the* ancients, 
and their derivations and use arc discussed at length by Theophrastus in his 
work on plants, book iv. Kovp<i\coi^ is the ancient Greek form, as says 
Dionysius, ndvru yap \i0os tarriv ipvBpov Kovpakioio. The more recent 
Greeks, among whom are Dioscorides and Hesychius, wrote the word ko- 
ftoKKiov, Afiiong the Latins, Ovid wrote, “Sicct curaliufn quo priniuin 
oonti^it auras tempore durescit.*’ Avienususes Corallum. Among the de- 
rlvuUous suggested, that of Kopt), damsel, and dXv, sea, appears the most 
probable. 
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instead of being microscopic are often of large size. While many 
are but one or two lines in diameter, othei’s are one or two feet. 
The large Fungia, with its stellate surface and sprinkling of eme¬ 
rald tentacles around its central mouth, is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful objects of the coral reef. 

The foregoing remarks arc presented as an introduction to a 
more partieular account of the structure and habits of zoophytes. 


XVIII .—Observatiom on tfie Genef*ation of Ixodes. 

By Prof. Gene. Communicated by Alfred Tulk, M.R.C.S. 

Though some time has now elapsed since a paper bearing the 
above title was read by Professor Gene of Turin at the Scientific 
Association held in Milan in 1844, and subsequently reported in 
its ^ Transactions ^ during the past year, we have been induced 
to avail ourselves of the latter source to give the reader an ac¬ 
count of the facts therein recorded concerning the manner in 
which the generative functions are performed J)y both sexes of a 
genus of Traclieary Arachnida, belonging to the tribe Acarides) 
and in trespassing upon the reader^s attention thus late in the 
day, we would urge as an excuse the very striking relation, if 
only approximative in kind, between the organ cmplo} cd by the 
male Ixodes to copulate with the female, and the palpi as mini¬ 
stering to similar uses in the Araneides or true Spiders, The 
Professor showed how DeGecr had been the first to observe the 
copulation of ,the Ixodes, which act consists on the part of the 
male, which is very much smaller in size than the female, intro¬ 
ducing its rostrum into the orifice situated upon the middle of 
her sternum between the coxae of the last pair of legs; but inas¬ 
much as neither DeGeer, Hermann, and subsequent naturalists 
were certain whether this strange union was actually one of a 
sexual character, he commenced by adducing a large number of 
observations of his own, tending to remove any doubt that might 
exist upon the question, by proving that the male actually inserts 
his rostrum and that only into the female aperture, and that its 
fecundating organs consist of two small white and fusiform bodies 
which daring this insertion emerge on the right and left of the 
inferior labium, while upon the retraction and consequent disap¬ 
pearance of these organs, the male, being then detached from the 
female, scarcely appears the same creature. 

In the year 1806 Chabrier had announced that the females of 
Ixodes gave birth to their ova through the oral opening or mouth; 
a statement, however, refuted ten years afterwards by Pastor 
Miiller of Odenbach, who observed that the ova issued from the 
proper sternal canal of the female, who in expelling each ovum 
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effected this by means of a conical and tubulosc tubercle. This 
observation, teiidinj< to contradict the assertion of Chabrier, was 
afterwards repeated and coiifii'med by Lucas, but neither he nor 
Muller had seen the half of what takes place in Ixodes during 
the emission of ova. 


The female of Ixodes^ after having been fecundated by one or 
by several more males in succession, proceeds witliout any delay 
to j)erform this long operation. To this effect she commences 
by depressing upon the sternum all the palpi that comjK)se the 
rostrum, when there is seen to be j)rotruded with an easy gliding 
motion from beneath the dero-cephalic plate a turgid vesicle of a 
w'hitc colour, and wliicli from its being terminated by two lobes 
of equal consistency and colour, having at their apex a most 
minute aperture, our author designates ])rovisionally the vesica 
hiloha, VVheu this organ, which had been seen neither by Muller 
nor Lucas, has been wx‘11 dilated so as to project beyond tlie 
rostral palpi, the animal everts the pectoral canal and gives exit 
to the oviduct, which being jirotrudcd like the feeler of a snail, 
proceeds at once to disburden itself between the lobes of the 
vesica. Tliis clasps, coinjiresses, and appears as if sucking the 
oviduct for a few seconds; but after this the oviduct is retracted, 
re-enters the sternum, leaving an egg between the lobes of the 
vesicle, whieli clasps it firmly, tiuniiig it to and fro in all direc¬ 
tions, and vibrating now and then in a spasmodic manner. Four 
or five minutes having ilajised, during which time the ovum re¬ 
mains between its lobes, the vesicle disappears by re-entering its 
internal situation; the ovum is left upon the inferior labnun, 
and tliis being elevated along with all the palpi that compose the 
rostrum, thrusts the ovum upon the dcro-cephalic plate or in 
front of the body. These acts are rencwxd for as many ova as 
the female may have to discharge. 

The Professor did nut know what might be the office of this 
bilobed vesicle. He suspected at lii’st that it might be the ree('p- 
tacle of the semen : that deposited by the male during coition in 
the oviduct was transferred thither, so as to accumulate, by means 
of some internal channel, but the existenct* of such a communi¬ 
cation the anatomy failed to reveal, added to which it would re¬ 
quire too long and improbable a transit. He imagined likewise 
that from this organ might issue the glutinous fluid with which 
the ova are besmeared, but this conjecture also had to be re¬ 
nounced, upon ascertaining that they were already viscid and 
adhesive at their immediate exit from the oviduct. In such a 


state of doubt recourse was had to an experiment, w'hich pro¬ 
duced the following important result. Having punctured, with 
the point of a fine needle, the vesica biloba of various pregnant 
females, so as to pi’cveut its further distension, lie then saw, that 
Ann, Mag, N, Hist, VoL xviii. 
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while the ova in uninjured females, after passing through that 
organ, remained turgid and were hatched in due time, that they 
now, from undergoing no intermediate ])rocess, fell from the ovi¬ 
duct, shrivelled up readily and died. ^Hiatcver therefore might 
be the real use or action of the bilobed vesicle, its v(;ry primaiy 
importance was at all events determined by the death or life of 
the ova, depending u))oii its being injured by puncturation or 
not. 

The remainder of the paper w^as devoted to the pn>digious fe¬ 
cundity of Jaodes, the females of which, according to their indi¬ 
vidual size, and the sjiecies whercunto they belong, givet birth to 
more than a thousand ova, being so employed, without intermis¬ 
sion, from ten to tliirty consecutive days. To deposit these ova, 
the female w hen in a mature state of pregnancy detaches herself 
from the animal upon whose blood she has lived as a parasite by 
suction and falls to the ground; the young, which are hatched 
sooner or later according to the lu'at of the season, n'lnain for 
some time (juietly congregated together, hut at the first im])ulsc 
arisingfrom waiit of food,they part comj)any, and ascend the stalks 
of herbs and slirubs to await the passing by of that animal u])on 
which instinct bids them subsist. They have then only six h'gs; 
but after the change has taken place, w hen the old rostrum and 
integuments arc left adhering to the skin of the animal upon which 
they prey, they are then shown to be in an adult and pcTfect 
state, that is, furnished with eight legs. The whole pap(‘r, rich in 
facts, and of which the above is an abstract, was illustrat(‘d when 
read by a wax model of the female Ixodes as seen, \v]u*n lai'gely 
magnified, in the act of depositing her ova. It is to hv hoped 
that some such masterly observer and araebnologist as Mr. lllack- 
wall among our own countrymen may fjirnish us with additional 
evidence relative to the singular facts here recorded. 


XIX.— Description of the Species of Ccphalophus (II. Smith) in 
the Collection of the British Museum, Ey J. E. Giiav, Esq., 
F.R.S. &c. 

The determination of the species of Antelopes has for a long 
time been considered one of the most difficult prognuns in zoo¬ 
logy, and the Tufted Antelopes have perha])s been the least stu¬ 
died of the group. Finding, when revising the nomenclatures of 
the species of this genus in the British Museum collection, that 
there were several which do not yet appear to have been de¬ 
scribed, and that they appeared to have more prominent cha¬ 
racters than have hitherto been given to them, 1 have ventured 
to send you for publication in the ' Annals ^ the result of my re¬ 
vision of the group. 
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The genus may be divided into sections by the shape and length 
of the cars. 

I. 77^c ears elongate, nearly as long as the head, acute; horns 
elongate, slender; forehead flat. 

I. C. mcTgciis. 2. C. Caxiipbelliae. 

II. Ears moderate, half as long as head, rather acute ; horns short. 
8. C. coroiiatus. 

III. The ears short, not half as long as the head, rounded at the end ; 

horns short. 

t Black, white dorsal sjwt, no eye streak. 

4. C. sylvicultrix. 

tt Fulvous, black dorsal streak, no eye streak. 

5. C. Ogilbii. G. C. dorsalis. 

ttt Fulvous or black, 7 W eye slirak. 

7. C. niger. 8. C. iiatalcnsis. 9. C. nililatus. 
tttt Oray bfwvn, with a pale eye streak to base of the horns. 

* Fur one-coloured, hair uniform. 

10. C, Maxwellii. 

** Fur one-coloured, hair black and gi'ay iniermived. 

II. C. inoiiticola. 12. C. niclanorheus. 

Fur grisled, hair yellow rayed, 

13. C. punctiilatus. 

Professor Sundevall has in his sp(*cific characters laid some 
stress on the direction of the lacrynial streak, but I find on com¬ 
paring different s]icciincns of the sanu* sj)ecies that litlh* reliance 
can be placed on this cliaractcr, in stuflcd s]>eciincns at h ast; for 
the direction of the streak is altered according as the skin of the 
face is more or less stretclied. 

1. The Duyker or Iluyker Boc, Cephalophus me^gens. Antelope 
mergens, Blainv. Bull. Soc. Phil. 1817 \ 11. Smith, G. A. K. v. 
2G4; Licht. Saugth. t. 11 ; Hams, W. A. Afr. t. 15. A. nic- 
titans, Thunb. Mem. Petersb. iii. 312. A. BurcheUii, II. Smith, 
Griffith, A. K. v. 262. A, Ptoox, II. Smith, Griffith, A. K. v. 
2G5 ? A. platous, II. Smith, G. A. K. v. 2GG. Moschus Grimmia, 
Linn. 

Yellowish brown, grayish in winter; hair ycliowdsh, with black¬ 
ish tip ; hwehead yellowish bay; chin, throat, abdomen, inside of 
ears and under aide of face white; feet, streak t)n the nose, u]) 
the legs, and upper part of tail black; ears elongatt', nearly as 

N 2 
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long as head^ acute; horns blacky elongate^ slender^ base rugose 
and Bubangdar in front. 

Inhab. S. Africa. 

This species varies greatly in the intensity of the colours and 
in the extent of the black on the feet and nose. In one young 
specimen in the British Museum the black on the nose is quite 
deficient; and a newly born specimen has the bright colouring 
of the breeding-season, and is bright bay on the crown. 

The sj)cciracn of A.platous in the London Missionary Society^s 
Museum appears to be only a pale specimen of C. mergens with¬ 
out the black nose streak. 

2. The Black-faced Philantomba, CephalophusCampbellite. An- 
telope Grimmia^ Pallas, Spec. Zool. xii. 18.1.1 ? ? C. BurchellUy 
var. (C. Campbellite)^ Gray, Cat. B. M. 162. 

Gray and black, grislcd; belly white j cheeks, neck and chest 
yellowish; forehead yellow, with a black str(‘ak on the nose 
widening on the forehead and ending in a tuft behind the horns; 
feet and front of fore-legs reddish black; fur soft; hair gray, with 
black subtermiual ring and tip; ears elongate, acute. 

Inhab. S. Africa. 

This species agrees in most respects with Pallas^s description 
of an animal from Guinea; his name unfortunately cannot be ro- 
tained, as there are three A, Grimmia :— 

1. The Capra sylvestris africana of N. Grimm. Misc. Cur. 
Norimb. 1705. 131. 1.13, the authority for Capra Grimmia, Ray, 
Syn. 80, and-Linn. S. N. (ed. x.) 70. Muschus Grimmii, Linn. 
S. N. ed. 12. from the Cai>e, of a dull gray colour. Probably the 
Duyker, C. mergens. 

2. Le Grimme of BufFon, II. N. xii. 307. 829. t. 41. f. 2. 3. 
from a head sent from Senegal by Adamson, the Antelope Grim¬ 
mia of Desmarest, F. Cuvier, and H. Smith, &c., the C. rufilatus. 

8. The A. Grimmia of Pallas, like the above. 

Fitomba or Philantomba a])pcars to be the generic name 
of all the W. African Cephalophi or Bush Antelopes. 

The Cephalojihm quadriscopa, H. Smith, Griffith, A. K. t. 188, 
the only well-described species which w^e do not possess, appears to 
belong to this section; it is peculiar as being the only bush goat 
wdth knee tuft, and the only antelope with tuft on the hind as 
well as the fore-legs. 

3. llcd-crowncd Bush Buck, Cej)halophus coronatm. C. coro- 
7iatm, Gray, Ann. N. Hist. x. 1842, 266. Ant. Madoqua, Rup- 
p(!ll, Faun. Abys. t. 7. f. 2; Siindevall. 

Pale yellowish biwn ; middle of back, and ]3art of fore legs 
varied with a fc\v scattered black hairs ; crown bright bay; crest 
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blackish brown, bay in front; feet and streak up the nose black¬ 
ish ; inside of ears, chin, throat, chest, belly and hinder legs 
whitish ; horns short, conical. 

Inhab. W. Africa. Mr. Whitfield called it Coquetoon. 

There is an adult female in the collection of the Earl of Derby ; 
a nearly adult male and two young females in the collection of 
the British Museum ; the two latter brought by Mr. Whitfield 
with the female before mentioned. 

4. White-backed Bush Buck, Cephalophus sylviculirix. Ante¬ 
lope sylviculfrixj Afzelius, N. Act.Upsal. vii. 123; II. Smith, Griff. 
A. K. 1.187. 

Blackish brown, miniitiily grisled; hair brown, with whitish 
tip; back with a large y<‘ll()wish white spot, narrow in front; 
throat, chest and belly redder; crown, naj)e and legs darker. 

Inhab. Sierra Leone. 

Varies in the size of the dorsal spot. 

In the British Museum is a young male. Length29 inches; 
height 18; tarsus G-9. 

5. Black-striped Bush Buck, Cepha/ophm Oqilbii, Gray, Ann. 
N. Hist. 1842. Afitehpe Oyilbii, Waterh. P. Z. S. 1838, 60. 

Pule bay brown, with a deep black dorsal streak, biiieath pale; 
crown and haunches brigliter bay ; neck and w ithers, and sides of 
the dorsal line varied w ith deep brown hairs; streak up the fore¬ 
leg, upper part of hock, feet (abovti the hoof) and end of tail 
blackish; horns short, thick, conical, very rugose on the inner 
front edges of the base. 

Inhab. Fernando Po. J. Thompson, Esq. 

6. Bay Bush Buck, Cephalophus dorsalis. 

Dark bay; shoulders and legs darker; the erowm and nape, 
broad streak along the back, luiir brown, a few on the haunches 
wdiite-tipped ; end of the tail black, darker near the tail; sides 
of the chin, front of cliest, and inside of the thigh j)ale brown. 

Inhab. Sierra Leone. Called Bush Goat. 

In the Britisli Museum a young male brought to this country 
by Mr. Whitfield, which died in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

7. Black Bush Buck, Cephalophus niger. Antelope nigevy Mus. 
Leyden. 

Sooty-black, grayer in the front half of the body; chin, throat, 
abdomen and inside of thighs gray ; forehead, crown, dark bay 
and black mixed ; cheeks pale brow'ii and black varied; tail end 
wrhitish. 

Inhab. Guinea. 

In the British Museum there is a male from the Ltwdeii Mu- 
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seum nearly as large as the former. There is at Knowslcy a Bush 
Buck, which is now shining black w'ith a reddish brown crest; 
when young it was red on the sides; it is perhaps the same as 
the above. 

8. Natal Bush Buck, Cephalophus natalensis. Antelope nata» 
ImsiSy A. Smith, S. Afr. Quart. Jour. 217; Ill. Z. S. A. t. 32. 

Bright red bay \ nape, withers and fi:‘ct varied with dark gray 
hairs; nose-streak short, blackish; lips, chin, upper part of 
throat and end of tail white] low'er part of cheek, throat and ab¬ 
domen pale yellowish] crowm and tuft bright red] horns short, 
conical. 

Inhab. S. Africa. Port Natal. 

There arc live specimens of different ages in the British Mu¬ 
seum : this species resembles C. Ogilbii in size and colouring, but 
wants the dorsal streak, 

9. The Coquetoon, Ce])hnlophus rufdnius. A. Grimmia, II. 
Smith, G. A. K. v. 2GG, Grirntncy Buffon, II. N. xii. t. dd. f. 2,3; 
F. Cuv. Mam. Lithog. t. . not good. 

Deep reddish bay ] the legs, nape, streak on the nose to the 
crown and broad streak on the back blackish gray ] t^ars blackish ; 
crest and upper ])art of tail black] cheek rather ]>aler ] chin and 
abdomen pale yellowish] inside of ears whitish, with a brown 
spot on the outer side ] horns conical, rathcT elongate, obscurely 
anuulated, slightly recurved. 

Inhab. Sierra Leone, Village of Waterloo. Csihd Cof/ueioori. 

The hair is rather paler at the base, of the dorsal streak gray, 
with a blackish tip. 

TIktc is a male and female in the museum of tlu^ Earl of Derby, 
and a young female in the collection of the British Museum, pre¬ 
sented by the Earl of Derby, The male is 27 inches high. 
Length 15 ] at the tarsus 5*6 ] the horns arc nearly 3 inches 
long. 

M, F. Cuvier’s (Mam. Lithog. t. ) figure is evidently in¬ 
tended for this species, but it is much jialer than any specimen 1 
have seen, and the distribution of the colour of the sc])arate head 
appears to have been taken for the Guevei ? 

10. The Guevei, Cephalophus Maxwelliiy II. Smith, G. A. K. 
V. 347. A, pygmea, Pallas, Spec, xii. 18. front. The Guevei^ 
BuflPon, not Licht. A.pygmea {Guevei)^ F. Cuv. Mam, Lithog. 
t. . good, H. N. xii. t. 43. f. 2. horn ? ? Antelope Fredericiy 
Laur., Sundevall. A, Philantomhay Ogilby. 

Gray brown or sootv biwn] sides of head and body grayer] 
cliin, throat, chest and belly whitish gray; abdomen and front of 
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thigh white; broad streak over each eye to tlic base of the horns 
yellowish white; feet and end of nose rather darker; fur rather 
rigid; hair uniform. 

Inhab. W. Africa. 

This species is known from C. monticola by being larger, by the 
white of the eye streak and the white on the front of the thigh 
and chest and the rigidity of the hair. 

There is an adult irnale and female of this species in the British 
Museum; the male is bright sooty brown, darker near the rump; 
the female is nearly uniform pale gray brown. It is well-figured 
by M. F. Cuvier. 

11. The Blau Boc or Cape Guevei, Cvphalophus monticola. 
A. monticola^ Thumb. Stockh. N. H. xxxii. t. 5. Antelope ca- 
rulea, II. Sjnith, Grifiith, A. K. v. 855 ; Uaniell’s Afr. Scenery, 
t. . A. pnpusifla, II. Smith, Grifiith, A. K. v. 851. A. pyy- 
mca, Licht. S. t. 16, Desrn., Sund. 

Gray brown; streak over the eyes, legs and outer part of thighs 
rufous; feet gray brown; chin, chest, abdomen, and under side 
of tail and inside of cars white; fur soft gray with intermixed 
rather rigid black hairs. 

Inhab. South Africa. 

The colours vary in intensity in a female in th(‘ British Mu¬ 
seum ; the rufous colour of the tliigh and the white of the breast 
arc more distinct than in the male, but this depends on the sea¬ 
son wild' they were killed. 

A very young fawn, which was brought home from the Cape 
by M. \'erreaux, is darker, and the reddish tint extends over the 
head and the whole body. 

12 . The Blaek-rum])ed Guevei, Cvphalophvs melanorhens. Cc- 
phalujjhus Phitantomba, Gray, Cat. Mam. B. N. 103. 

Gray brown ; throat and sidt*s jialer; rum]) and u])por part of 
tail black; chin, ch<‘st, abdomen, back and front rdg(i of thighs 
and under part of tail white ; narrow streak over the eyes whitish; 
feet like the back; fur soft, pale gray, with intermixed rather 
rigid black hairs. 

Inhab. Fernando To. J. Thompson, Ksq. 

There are two sjiccimens of this sp(»cics in the British Mu¬ 
seum ; they are easily known by the black mark on the riimj); 
they are colourcjd like the Gm*vei from W. Africa, but smaller, 
ana have the soft fur and interspersed black hair of the Cape 
Guevei, C. monticoln. 

13. The Grisled Guevei, Ccphalophus punctulaltis. A. Philan-< 
tomba^ 11. Smith, G. A. K. ? 

Dark fulvous brown; sides and legs ratber })alcr 3 narrow streak 
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over the eyes and inside of ears pale brown, chin, throat, chest, 
belly and front of thighs and under part of tail white; hair gray 
at the base, with a brown and yellow subterniinal ring; crown and 
upper part of tail darker; feet pale, varied. 

Inhab. Sierra Leone. 

We have a young specimen of this species in the British Mu¬ 
seum, presented by Col. Sabine, R. E. 

It is at once known from the other Gtteveis by the fulvous 
colour which is produced by the yellow subterminal I’ings of the 
hairs. . 

Professor Sundevall in hfi Monograph recognises six and cites 
four doubtful species (Vet. Acad. Hand. 1844, 190). 


XX.— The Birds of Calcutta, collected and described by 
Gael J. Sundevall*. 

[Coiitmucd from p. 110.] 

7. Pica rufa, Vieill., Wagler, Isis, 182.9, p. 751. Rufa, capitc 
colloquc nigro-fuscis ; vitta alarum caudaque canis ; remigibus pie- 
risque totis, rectricibus omnibus apice nigris. Longit. 151 poll., 
cauda .9;^; ala 148 millim., tarsus 29. Iris rufo-fusccscens. 
similes. 

In Bengal the place of our common magpie is supplied by 
this bird, to which in form and marks it bears a close resem¬ 
blance, but the Indian bird is a little smaller and red-brown 
instead of white. Its common screaming sounds arc like those 
of our magpies, but instead of that feeble indistinct sound which 
they make in spring and which is their only song, the Pica rufa 
sends forth clearer and stronger tones, which sound like koolee- 
oh-koor ! and at times hohlee-oh ! (c /, c, c, l)a Capo, c, d, c). In 
this the Hindoos hear the WDrd Halitshatsha, which is the name 
of the bird in the Bengal language. It is common and stationary 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is mostly seen in trees, 
and although a little shy like our magpie, it seemed not very 
willing to fly. In the stomachs of those I examined there were 
only insects, chiefly grasshoppers. It did not seem to despise 
meat, but I never saw this kind touch any remains of carrion. 

8. Lanins phwnicurus, Pallas f.—L. collurio var. Gloger. L. cris- 
tatus, Linn. sec. Edw. 54. L. lucionensis, Briss., Linn. L. super- 
ciliosus, Lath. sec. le Rousseau, Levaill. Ois. Afr. 66. 2. (e Bengalia; 
nec L. Buperciliosus, Lichi. Cat. et Gloger, ex Afr, == L, rufus var.) 
L. mclanotis, Valenc. Diet. Sc. Nat. 40. p. 227. 

* Translated from the ‘ Physiographiska Sallskapets Tidskrift * by U. Ber¬ 
tram, with Notes by H. E. Strickland, M.A. 

f l*his name is characteristic ; the two older names, crisfatus and lucio- 
nensis are altogether unsuitable. 
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Hufus, Bubtus alblduB, macula alarum alba nulla; cauda unicolore, 
rufa. Hcxnigum 4a sublongiore quam 3a; 5a longiorc quam 2a. 
Hectrices extimae circa 22 millim. breviores quam mediae. Similli- 
mus collurioni sed codem jure quo L. rufus distingueiidus; melius 
forsan omiies conjuiigcrontur. h, collurio difTert, j)ra?ter colorcm 
maris, rcniigibus 4 et 5 brcvioribus quam 3 ct 2; cauda subbreviore, 
semper ex parte alba, penna extima circa 12 millim. breviorc quam 
mediis ; ala })aul1o longiore, tarsoque ])aullo breviore. 

perfecte coloratus. Supenie totus lacte cinnamoineus, unicolor; 
subtus albus, lateribus corporis dilute rufescenti-tinctis (ncc roseis). 
Macula per oculos (ut collurionis) nigra, superne cum fronte latius 
albo liinbata. Cauda unicolor, immaeulata, colore dorsi. Ala colore 
siniillima collurionis (macula obtecta definila, alba, &c.). Rostrum 
et jicdes nigri. (Indiv. unicum Mus. Htockh. patria; iiicertae.) 

J (hiemalis ?) Similis prtecedenti sed colore rufo minus puro, et 
in dorso sordide infuscato. Tinctura rufescens latius in pectore 
crissoque extensa. Latera trunci ventrisque, interdum pectoris, 
striolis transversis, undulatis nigricantibus. Alae macula obtecta alba 
indefinita. Rectriccs apice pallido limbatee, carent autem striola 
fusca intramarginali junioris. Rostrum basi pallescens, pedesque 
nigro-fusci. Iris obscure rufescens. (Indiv. c Calcutta, Febr. Mue. 
Gyllenkr., Lund., Stockholm.) 

? Vt L. collurio sed cauda vix albido limbata, nisi apice, nec 
transversim undata, dorsum posticc c*t caput latius ferruginea. 
(Indiv. Calcutta, Martin ; Mus. Stockh.) 

Junior lo anno. Sirmllimus L, collurioni ejusdem aetatis, cauda 
iriagis rufescente ; pennis medio minus fusers ; extima tantum paullo 
rufesceati Jilbido liinbata. (Indiv. e Jkngalia in Mus. Lund.; ‘*ex 
India,** Mus. jStockh.) 

Mensurae adnotatre (luillimetra) ;— 


L, plifpnicurus, 

Sab r rf b PuU.a b 

Alif... !)o. 87.8r>. sn. 8s. 8s. 8;;. sa, 
'1 arsiis 23. 2-1. 25. 21. 23, 23. 23. 23 
Cauda ... 85. 8(i. 88. ii2. ... 77. ... 


L. collurio, 

6 9 

6 a 

L. rufus. 

6 erf 

Var. 

superc. 

96. 95. 95. 93. 

1100. 100. 100.99.1 

98. 92. 

22. 23. 21. 2 Li 

i 23. 

23. 23.22.! 

21. 22. 

[78. 78. 80. 7(>.j ... 

80. 77. 7!). 

. 


Lanius phanienrus a est supra descrij)tus “ perfecte coloratus.’* 
Pullus h e Java ? Mus. Stockh. differt colore pallidiore rostroque 
validiore, sed vix specie dislinctus*. 

L. rufus h, ex insula Rhode; c et d, ex yEgypto, transitum ad va- 
rietatem ** supercUiosum ** [Licht. nec Lath.] prwbent. 

L, collurio, omnes e Scania, adulti. 

The above-described bird I saw sevm’al times in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta in February, March, and latijst on the 1st 
of May; it is therefore stationary. According to Pallas and 
Gloger it is even found in Siberia, and according to Rrisson in 
the Fbilippiiic islands; but it is probably rare in Europe and 

• This is the variety termed L. magnirostris in Belanger’s Voyage, which 
our author is probably correct in referring to L. phocnicurus. K. S. 
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Africa, and is there replaced by our common red-backed shrike 
(Zr. collurio), which extends from Sweden to the Cape, but which 
seems not to be met with in Asia. These two birds, whicli are 
not remarkably unlike in anything except the colour of the male, 
seem therefore to constitute an easterly and a westerly race of 
the same genus, each of which in its district goes through nearly 
all climates. As far as I could observe, the Asiatic species fol¬ 
lows the same mode of living as ours; has the same flight and 
mode of perching on the top of bushes, the same syllable tshack ! 
tshack ! as well as restless but bold and powerful actions; and 1 
doubt not that some remains of insects which I once found spitted 
on a thorny bush were a proof of its entomological habits. 1 
could not learn anything about their propagation, and regret the 
shot which was fired at a male May 1st. Although the Benga¬ 
lese recognise the common kinds of birds pretty well, and have 
a certain name for most sjiecies, yet all of whom 1 inquired were 
ill doubt as to tlie name of this bird. Still th(‘y gave me the 
same name as that given to Buchanan (according to Lath. 'Gen. 
llist.^ under Lan. nfus), viz. Cunmtea; but the same name is 
used for several other species, and according to the above-men¬ 
tioned authority is even used for little screaming children. Ed- 
wards (/. c.) says that in Bengal it is called " CknrahJ^ 

9. Edolius ballcassius, Cuv.—Monedula jdiilippcnsis, Briss. Cor- 
vus balicassius, Linfi, et auct. Drongup, LevailL Ois. J/t\ 17^^ (ex 
India, plumis frontis nimis elevatis). Dicrurus lophorliinus, T/Vi//. 

D. halicassius ? Vig, et Hors/, Linn, IVans, v. 15. Rajah Shrike, 
Lath. Gen, Hist, (junior)*. 

^ Niger totus, dorso cacruleo nitente. fronte lacvi; cauda valclc diva- 
ricata, corpora longiore; rostro convexo, carina rotundata; remige 
4a reliquis longiore, 5a tertiam subexcedente. Long. 11—r2])oll., 
cauda 6—7 ; ala 140—150 millim., tarsus 21. 

(f nitidior, plumis frontis leviter curvatis. Iris obscure rubra. 
Ilectrices mediae 105 millim., laterales 170. (Calcutta, 15 Febr. 

I Mai.) 

? paullo minor, fronte laevi. Iris paullo fuscior. Rectrices medise 
115 mill, extimse 160. 

Juv, opacus, fuliginoso tinctus in ala caudaque. (Calcutta Martio.) 
(Juv. prima aetatc forte = Lan, cecrulescens, Linn. ?) llcctrices latc- 
rolcs longissimae, valdc arcuatac, apice latiusculae. rotundatse. Lingua 
apicc bifida lacera, similis Lanii collurionis. In aliis Edoliis (e. g. 

E, malaharico) rostrum acute carinatum, lateribus planatis, proportio 
remigum alia, &c. 

This is one of the most common birds in the neighbourhood 

* Tbeso synonyms arc mostly erroneous. The bird in question is EdotUat 
fnacToccTcus^ Vicili., and not A. balicassius. 'Ihc species E, caerulcsccns, 
Edw. 50, is quite distinct.—H. E. S, 
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of Calcutta, where it is seen all the year round. Tlie Hindoos 
call it Pinyja ^; the Musselrnans Boojoonga^ and the Euroj)ean8 
king of the crows. It is fond of the light of the sun, and is there¬ 
fore not met with in thickly grown groves, but much oftener in 
open spots. 1 saw them often sitting together in large numbers 
on a small solitary tree, where they made much noise and chat¬ 
tered, hopped and Hew about, catching insects in their lligbt and 
attacking other birds that came near. They are often sf^cn on a 
meadow and among grazing cattle, on whose back they like to 
sit, just like starlings and jays. Like the magpie they can both 
walk and hop at the same time, but they are not light on foot. 
Even their flight is heavy, not unlik(* that of the magpie. Their 
common tone is clear or chattering; sometimes a higher srrr! srrr\ 
is ht'ard ; and i]i April they begin to sing charmingly, something 
like Sylvia iruchifus. I fcuiml their stomachs always full of in- 
s(Tts, principally Achetcp, which seem to be the common food for 
birds in Bengal. 

10. /hVrwn//?rf*nrw.s', Vicill.—Drongo bronze, Lm/z7/. Ois. Afr. 176. 
Kdoliiis inetallieus, Ct/v. 

Ater, iminaculatus, viridi-rcnco nitens, plumis caj)itis ohlongis, 
suh.squamaifonnibus, nitidioribus ; temj)oribus, mento, ventreque 
nigro-()j)acis. 

Ijongit. 9 poll. Uectriccs rnediai 30 mill, brcviorcs quam latcralcs. 
llcctriei’s latcralcs corpore longiores, levitcr areuato-divarieateC, apice 
rotimdata', vi\ atteiiualiv, in J 115 millim., ala 120, tarsus 15. 
ysimili.s niari, sed paullulum niinur. Uostro et \ibrif<.MS simillimus 
Jlfuscicfi/iic puradisi. Nares setis paiillo densius tcctsc, Ucmigum 4a 
reliquis longior. Iris et lingua onmino prsecedentis {E. balivassii). 

Twelve or thirteen kinds of birds (which possess a remarkable 
external resemblance and are met with in the countries aromid 
the Indian se a) have been classitied by ornithologists under one 
genus under the common name of l)rongo, by which, accord¬ 
ing to Bulfon, one of them is called in IMadagascar (?). Cuvier 
calls them Edulius, and Vieillot They have a long tail 

of ten feathers very niueli forked, rounded wings, generally of a 
black colour; the size of a thrush, and a great number of otlicr 
resemblances. But notwithstanding these conformities, tlicre arc 
considerable grounds for dividing them into two generic groups, 
for which both the above-mentioned names can be cmj)loyed. 
Those for wliicli I have jwoposed to keep the Cuvicrian name 
Edolius have their beak and feet formed as LaniuSy and resemble 

* Tliis name ia generally wrillen Fingah according to Edwards, pi. 56, 
Ed. carulescenst which I have not seen in Bengal, but which seemed to me 
to he the young of the above S])cdc8 just leaving their nests; they diHer in 
having a shorter lull and white colour under their body, on which arc dark 
spots. 
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our magpies and jackdaws in their way of living; the remaining 
ones, which may be named by the Vieillotian name Dicrurus, arc, 
as far as I know, in these respects perfectly like Muscicapa. By 
way of comparison one is reminded of almost corresponding re¬ 
semblances in colour between Thrdus mindanensisy Bethylus levs- 
rianus and our magpie, also between Falco nisus and Sylvia ni- 
soria, &c., which yet indicate no near relationship, because im¬ 
portant differences of form forbid it. 

I saw Dicrurus ceneus several times in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta in February and March. It remained lonely and gloomy 
in thick and shady groves between the branches of high trees. I 
never saw it on the plain. Like the Muscicapa it sat at times 
quiet and watched an opportunity to catch insects in its flight, 
after which it returned to the same branch; sometimes it was 
seen restlessly hastening away between the thick branches. I 
never heard any sound from this species. In its stomach were 
found masses of insects, namely Achetofy Coleoj)tera, &c., but no 
bees, which Lcvaillant considers to be the principal food of this 
bird. 

11. Muscicapa paradisic Linn., Lath. no. 54.—Vardiolc, Buff. PL 
EnL 234. Tchitrec-be, tevailL Ois.Afr, 144, 145, 146 (ex India). 

Var. a. Pyrrhocorax, Moehr. Muse, cristata a/bat Briss. Pica 
papuensisy id. sec. Seba. Icterus maderaspatanensisy id. sec. Huy. 
Todus paradise uSy Gm. 

Var. h. Curruca ? Moehr. Promerops indices cristafus ct Muscic. 
brasiliensis cristatus, Briss. sec. Seba. Muscic. crislutus capitis bona; 
spei, id. Upupaparadisca, Linn., Gm., Lath. Muscicapa castaneay 
Temm. in Kuhlii Norn, Syst. Buff. 

Crista clongata, capite colloque toto nigro-eeneis, limitc colons 
definito, recto ; cauda gradata. 

a. Alba, alls cauduque nigro striatis. Pnlpebrse coriacese, incras- 
satae, ca?ruleae ((^ Calcutta, 12 Apr. testiculis parum elatis, cauda 
caret plurais longissimis). 

b. Cinnamomea, subtus cinerea, nbdomine crissoque albidis. Ala 
et cauda unicolorcs imrnaculatse. prope Ceylon, 14 Dec.) Cauda 
simplex; palpebrse vix incrassata;. Jugulum obscurius cincreum, 
plumis paucis nigro-caeruleis. 

Long. 8 poll., ala 96 mill, (in indiv. rufo 90) ; tiirsus 18. Lingua 
plana, breviter triangularis, limbo membranacco apice integro, sub- 
acuto. Cutis orbitsc in indiv. albo, coriacea, nuda, ut annulus latus, 
elevatus oculum cingit. Rostrum obscure caerulcsccns; pedes ni- 
griores. Iris obscure rufescens. 

This beautiful bird is perhaps commonly to be met with in 
India, at least it is common in our collections, and has been often 
described before, which apj)ears from its many synonyms. Bris- 
son in liis ^ Ornithology ^ has treated of it in six places under four 
different generic names. The reason of this arises from remark- 
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able dissimilarities between individuals, some being white, others 
a deep red brown, and of both varieties there arc to be found 
some with soft wavy feathers in their tail, which are often twice 
as long as the real ftiathci’s of the tail. As 1 have s(icn no live 
ones (jxcept the two males al)ove-dcscribed, which had both lost 
their long feathers, I can throw' no light on this peculiarity; but 
that these individuals are of the same species might be proved by 
their jierfcct conformity in form and dimensions; for the above- 
described dissimilarity in the length of their wings is not always 
constant; one oftim sees somewhat larger brow n and somewhat 
smaller white specimens, lint we cannot admit a diffo'ence in 
species without a certain difJWenee in form. It seems most likely 
that the brown colour is the winter plumage; that the white co¬ 
lour begins to a[>jM*ar about the eommenci ment of the season of 
propagation through an organic cliemical proc(‘.ss in the feathers : 
the same process which so highly enhances the colour of our 
common birds, and causes the change in the ends of the feathers 
of a great number of them ; also that the long f(‘athcrs of the tail 
come to jK'rfcction in the third year or later, w hilst the colour of 
the bird is [)r(‘viou>ly brown, after which they become white 
with the other f(*atluTs, Both those whi(‘li I shot must therefore 
have b(*en younger mah's, which in the following year would have 
propagated for the tirst time, ami hav(‘ acquired the two long 
fijathcrs. The ehaugi’ of the colour has already been pretty well 
proved by Levaillant, from the remarkable information he has 
given about a number of sp<*eimeus, which he received dried from 
India, and among which were found some which WTre in the 
transition sUite between white and red-brown, lie was not how¬ 
ever aware of the fact of the existence of white males, which in 
spring-time los(' the often-nanu»d ornament of the tail. Among 
the many nearly related species from Africa, there seem to be 
none wdiicli show' similar changes of colour. 

The brown male came in an exhausted state on board our vessel 
as she was sailing by ("eylon, about ten [Sw edish] miles from the 
coast, and therefore out of sight of land. It had been driven out 
to sea the day before by a storm of rain and fog, which brought 
a great many birds and insects into the sea, and of w'hich I got 
several. Notwithstanding its critical situation, its stomach was 
full of insects, and it was seen to catch several of them while 
Hying. It sat a good hour in the rigging of the ship, after which 
it displayed a few times the common habit of the Muscicapip, to 
lly and catidi an insect and return to its former place. The w'hite 
speeimeii was shot in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 14th April. 
I pursued it a long time while it actively hastened between the 
branches of some high thick groves in order to catch insects. It 
did not manifest the slightest desire to walk on the branches, or 
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whilst hanging thereto to search under them, but tmsted prin¬ 
cipally to its wings. From none of them did I hear sound. Us 
flight was uneven and jerking when bent on a longer journey. 
This species also is called by the Hindoos Fingja. 

12. Muscicapa mrulea^ Gm,, Lath. no. 36 ; RafEes in Lin. Trans. 
13; Buff. PI. Enl. 666 . 1. I/Azur, &c., Lt^vailh Ois. Afr. 153. 

Cacnilea, marginc frontis anguloque menti nigris; ventre crissoque 
albis. Ala nigra, ])lumi 8 caeruleo marginatis antiec gradata. Cauda 
rotundata et cmarginata. ^ (Serampore 16 Febr.) la?te eoloratus, 
rostro pedibusque plumbcis, macula occipitis lincaque juguli trans- 
versis nigris. Magn. Sylvia. Ala 70 mill., tarsus 15, cauda 72. 

? dorso infuscato, alis caudaque fuscis, plumis griscscente rnargi- 
natis ; occipite juguloque immaculatis. Jun. cincreus, ventre albido, 
capite margineque carpi caerulcsccntibus. Occiput ct jugulum im- 
maculata. Mus. Stockh. 

This little beautiful bird, which is met with in the rhilip{)inc 
islands, Java, Sumatra, in all India and the south of Africa, I 
saw only once, without being able to observe it closer. It liad its 
stomach full of all sorts of insects. 

13. Muscicapa nitida (var.«) } Lath. Gen. Hist. Olivacco-viridis, 
subtus Hava, capite colloque cum jugulo cincrcis, verticc obscuriorc. 
llcraigibus rectricibusque nigris liavcsccnti marginatis. Long. 44 - 
poll., ala 64 millim., tarsus 14, rostrum e fronte 11. Btatura, rostrum, 
cauda et pedes jmoris. Vibrissic majores. Ala differt: rernigo la 
parva, 2 et 3 gradatis, 4 ct 5 jcqualibus, longioribus quam reli(juis 
((??). 

Of this bird, of which I have seen only the specimen described, 
I know less than of the former*. 

14. Mascicaim Rhipidura^V\^.\) Sannio, n. Broad-tailed 
Flycatcher, Lath. Gen. Hist. vi. p. 178 no. 34. 

Nigro-cinerascens capite nigriori, macula oblonga supcrciliari, 
fasciaque gulari albis. Cauda louga gradata, apicibus late albis, 
limite transverse. 

Ijongit. 7^ poll., ala 80 millim.; tarsus 18, digitus medius 10 , cum 
ungue 15 ; cauda 97, rostrum e fronte 12 ; latit. 5. Ala unicolor. 
Vitta ventnilis parva, longitudinalis albida. Fascia gul® lata, utrin- 
que attenuata, sub genas producta. (c? 7 Febr. et 3 Mart.) (In 
utroque testiculi tumidissimi, hepar albidum. $ Similis, sed indi- 
viduum deperditum.) 

* Thin is the Crypiolopha ceylonenm of Swainson.-^II. E. S. 

f Vig. et Horsf. Limi.'rran8.xv.p.24C. Ties species: jlahellifera. Lath,, 
rujifronst Lath., molacUloidest Vig. ct llorsf. Hue porro: M. umbellata^ n. 
nigro-fusca, gula, ventre, stria longiorc supcrciliari, apicibiisquc rcctricum 
albis. Ala utiicolor, 77 millim., tarsus 19, rostrum e fronte 15. E Java, 
Mus. Gyllenkrokianum. Collum antice colore dorsi; uropygium siibru* 
feserns. 

His forte affinis Gohemouche h lunettes, Lcvaill. Ois. Afr. 152? 
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This little charming bird I saw solitary several limes in Fe¬ 
bruary, skulking unobserved through thick bushes. In March 
and April it is met with oftener, several together, close to the 
ground, in places very sliaded, mostly in low bamboo-groves. 
The male spread and raised its tail, jum})ed about tlie hen-bird 
witli its wings hanging down along the horizontal branches or 
bamboo-roots, and they looked vciy active. One often sees the 
parabolic-shaped white-edged tail moving about without obser¬ 
ving tlie bird itself, until it announces its presence by a clear note, 
or turns to menace a rival in its vicinity. Its stomach is uncom¬ 
monly thin, almost like a skin ; it was always filled with soft in¬ 
sects—flies, llymcnoptcra, and others, llie Bengalese name 
given to me was Sft-lmolhttol, which in Lath. Hjcu. Hist.^ is 
brought under where the ])resent bird is called 

Check-Dual^ a name which 1 have not heard*. 

1,5. Mascicapa parva, Berhst., Tcmm. Man.; Ginger, Eur. p. 401. 

Grisca, subtus sordide alba; cfiuda cum tectricibus nigris, rectri- 
cibus utrinque 4, basi ultra medium albis, limite irrcgulari siibtrans- 
verso. 

(Subapstivalis ? tcsticulis })arvis. Scramporc 5 Apr.) colore sa- 
turatiore, capito fiiseioie, latcrii)iis non raiicsccntc. Macula giila? 
inagna, fulva (paullo pallidior quain in St/iv, rubccula), undique albo- 
cincta, jjoctus non attingonv. Ala fls mill., tarsus 17. 

Junior ($Febr.), caput superne colore dorsi, latcribiis obsolete 
pallcsecnti maciilatum. C’ollum aiiticc album immacuhitum. Ala 
G5—r»8 mill., tarsu-s H)J. 

Kcctrices laterale.s imo basi nigrac, latius in intcrionbus. llemigcs 
fuscae, intus rufcsceiiti albida* cxtns grisescciiti inarginnta?. Pedes 
et rostrum nigra. Iris obscure rufescens. Ala? ct rostri forma om- 
riiiio ut in Muscictipn atricapilh, ‘^-cd ala brevior, tarsi longiorcs. \’i- 
brissa* parvic, nares imuihraua fornicata tccta\ Lingua brevis, inte- 
gerrima, sinuato-triaiigularis, npicc angulisque i)osticis subrotundatis, 
non mcmbranaceo-marginatis! 

This bird, which is seldom seen in Europe, seems to belong to 
the south of Asia. It w\as very common in February and March 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, where they lived in the siunc w’^ay as 
our Rcgulus crisiatus. Tiiey eaine forth in large scattered flocks, 
hop])ing ami climbing about the branches of trees, where they 
industriously collected insects, and uttered almost the very same 
sounds as the Reyulus. I saw^ none W'ith a yellow’ tliroat among 
them; they w^cre all of the same colour, llic above-described 
male with red yellow spots on its throat was quite alone (5th of 
April). For a long time 1 had seen none of this species, nor did 
I see any after that; it is therefore likely that they go to the 

* This sccius to be the Rhipidurafuscoventris, Blyth, and R. peeforalis, 
Jerdon.—H, E. S. 
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north during the summer. In the stomach I found the reonoiains 
of winged insects (beetles), ants, &c. 1 have only had opportu¬ 

nity to compare the specimens I brought home with a single 
young European one, but 1 found a perfect conformity. The 
white borders on the tail however were rather different on all the 
specimens I havt* seen. The llengalese name is Tuntuni, or the 
more correct one Dhundhuni, which is also used for some other 
common birds. 

1C. Phirnivoniis peregrina, Boie.—Parus peregrinus, Linn, Syst, 
Nat. xii. 34'J (} on ^). cTMus.Carlss.,^^?/!., Lath. Parus malabaricus, 
Gm., Lath, ex itinere Soinierati. Parus coceincus, Gm. Motacilla 
cinuamomea, Linn., Gm . M u^cica]}a ilammca var. bt l^th. L'Oranor, 
Levaill. Ois.A/r. 155 (e Ceylon). 

Saturate cinerea, ventre albo, reinigibus apice immaculatis. c?gcnis 
coUoque antico nigris, pectorc uropygioque fulvo-aureis, rectricibus 
utrinquG 4 valde gradati'«, extrorbuin oblique* luteis. Alaj nigra*, 
vitta angulata lutea, c babi pcnnaium cul>italium ct fascia media in 
primariis 6 iilthnib. Long. C poll., ala CS inillim., tarsus 15 (Cal¬ 
cutta 1 Mali). 

? i't'u juu. } pallidior collo antico cum rogione rostri albidis, 
pcctore flavubcenti tincto. Uropjgium, fascia alarum c*t latcracaudsn 
ut in marc, sed dilutiora. (Mus. Stockh.) Jlostrum validum, acute 
carinatum. Nares incnibrana parva fornicata tectae. Vibrissa* parva;. 
Lingua crassa, late oblonga, plauata, apice lacera, non bifida. Ha*e, 
ut fascia alarum, pictura uropygii et lateium caudsc toti generi com- 
munia sunt. 

This splendid little bird does not seem to be common about 
Calcutta; I saw it only once. I n its aetions as well as eolour it 
bears a great reseiublance to Sylvia pheentcuruSy as was even vi¬ 
sible in the wagging of its tail. Ft had insects in its stomac*h ; 
1 heard no sound from it. The Bengalese name given me was 
Pawi. 

[To be continued.] 


XXL — Notes on four new Genera of Crustacea. By Adam 
White, M.E.S., Assistant in the Zoological Department of 
the British Museum. 

[With a Plate.] 

Family PiNNOTiiERiDiE. 

Xanthasia, White, This genus is distinguished from Pinno¬ 
theres by the extreme roughness and irregularity of the upper 
surface of the carapace, the extreme bulging of the tail in the 
female, which has a wide prominent rounded keel dowm the mid¬ 
dle ; the legs arc short and cylindrical; the claws thick, hooked 
and sharp-pointed. The front of the carapace projects, and on 
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each aide of it, outside the eyes, there is a knob which makes the 
anterior part of the carapace angular. 

Xan^hasiamurigera, White. PI. II. fig. 3. Of an ochraceous 
white. Carapace above, with the margin, excepting in front, 
raised into an elevated ridge, which is curled round behind the 
lateral knob on the front of the carapace: on the middle of the 
back of the carapace there is an elevated tubercle with the lateral 
edges sharp and the upper surface rough; betwrecn this and the 
front are tw^o parallel elevated keels placed longitudinally. 

Hab, Philippine Islands. British Museum ; collected by Mr. 
Cuming. The figure is of the natural size. 

PiNNiXA, White. At once distinguished from Pinnotheres by 
its carapace being much wider than long. First pair of legs with 
the hand more elongated; second pair of legs slender, somewhat 
compressed; third j)air also compressed, somcwiiat stouter than 
the preceding; fourth pair very larg(‘, the third joint much 
thickened, behind somew hat dilated and deeply grooved near the 
j)ostcrior edge; the fifth or tibial joint finely serrated on the in¬ 
side ; last ])air of legs small and of the same fomi as the second. 

Tail of the female at the base narrowed, leaving a considerable 
space btdvvceu its edge and the insertion of the three last pairs of 
hind-legs. 

Pinnixa cylindrica. Pinnotheres cylmdricum^ Say, Journal of 
the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, i. p. 452. 

Hah. Georgia, U. S. (on Jeykill Island). British Museum. 

Family-? 

Xenophtiialmus, White. Carapace wider than long; the back 
regularly arched, I’oundcd on the front edges; the front with a 
wide notch, in which arc two slits, the bottom of each containing 
one of the eyes; eyes small, seen from above, separated from the 
antenna: by a somewhat cylindrical tooth which runs across the 
slit; front bliuit; outer foot-jaw s w ith the second joint deeply 
grooved on the outside, which groove extends to the basal joint; 
carapace on the under side hollowed out above the branchial 
ojiening, which is long and very open, the two edges furnished 
with long stiff hairs meeting at the end, much as in Dorippe. 

Tailjof the male 7-jointed, third joint widest, fifth joint nar- 
row’ed near the base. 

Tail of the female with the fourth and fifth joints of the same 
width j a long ciliated process proceeding from each side of the 
third joint. 

First pair of legs of the male with the hands somew^hat elon¬ 
gated and thickened ; second pair of legs with the different joints 
angled, the tarsus dilated at the base and somew^hat serrated 
on the edge; third pair of legs with the tibial joint and that 

Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Vol, xviii. O 
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which precedes it hollowed on the fore side, the edges of the 
hollowed part strongly ciliated, the tarsus widened at the base 
«nd ciliated; fourth pair of legs the longest, the tarsus flattened, 
sides parallel and ciliated, tibial joint somewhat elongated, cylin¬ 
drical ; fifth pair of legs with the tarsus flattened and somewhat 
bent, the tibial joint short. 

First pair of legs of the female very small, hands linear, ciliated; 
second pair much as in male, but not so robust, the tibial joint 
not so rough on the outside; third pair simple; foui'th and fifth 
pairs much as in male. 

Xenophthalmus pinnotheroides, White. PL II. fig. 2. Side of 
carapace in front with the sharp edge ciliated; carapace punctured; 
two slight waved longitudinal grooves, one extending from each 
eye over the back of the carapace; most of the joints of the legs 
ciliated. 

Hab. Philippine Islands. British Museum. From the col¬ 
lection of Mr. Cuming. The figure is of the size of nature. 

Family MvcTiaimE. 

Halicarcinus, White. A subgenus distinguished from 7/;/- 
menosoma of authors {Leac/iium, MacLcay) by the great size of 
the thickened fore-feet, by the carapace being generally wider 
than long, and having the edge of the strongly depressed upper 
surface with two teeth or angles on each side. The four last pairs 
of legs arc cylindrical and free from hairs, while the claw^s are 
considerably curved and compressed. The tail of the male is 6- 
jointed and, deeply notched on each side about the middle. The 
outer pedi})alps, as in Hymenosoinay are covered on the outside 
with short hairs. 

This siibgenus seems in its family a kind of representative of 
the Leucosiadee : the type was regarded by Fabricius as a Leu-- 
catia. 

HalicarcinusplanatuSy PI. II. f. 1. Leucosiaplanatay Fabr. Ent. 
Syst. Suppl. 350. llymenosoma Leaclniy Guerin, Icon. 1.10. f. 2; 
Voy. de la Coquille, ii. p. 22. Hymenosoma tridentatamy Hombr. 
and Jacq, Voyage au I’ole Sud, t. 5. f. 27. 

This species seems to be abundant in and about the Falkland 
Islands. In the British Museum arc specimens obtained there 
byW. E. Wright, Esq., and the Antarctic Expedition under Capt. 
Sir James Clarke Ross, R.N. 

Halicarcinus depressus. Hxjmenosoma depressumy Hombr. and 
Jacq. Voyage au Pole Sud, t. 5. f. St. 

This species, of which there is a specimen in the collection of 
the British Museum from New Zealand, connects Halicarcinus 
and Hymenosoma, having most of the characters of the former. 
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XXII .—Description of a new Genus of Arachnida, with Notes on 

two other species of Spiders. By Adam W'iiite, M.E.S., As¬ 
sistant in the Zoological Bcpartinent of the. British Museum. 

[With a Plate.] 

Family Attid^e. 

Deineresus, White. Cophalothorax ovato-rotundate, highly 
convex, esjjecially in front. Eyes eight: four in front, the middU* 
two very large and prominent; the lateral eyes not half the size 
of the middle two, and projecting; these eyes arc separated by 
slight emarginations, the noteli between the lateral and middle 
eyes being wider than between the two middle eyes; the fifth 
and sixth eyes distant from each other, very small, the space be¬ 
tween them and the lateral eyes shorter than between them and 
the ])osterior eyes ; seventh and eighth ey<‘s of the same size as 
the lateral front eyes, the cephalothorax bulges over them. 

Cheliccra very large, swollen, attenuated at the end, with a 
sharpish ridge on the inside ending in a spine; hook nearly as 
long as the rest of the chclicere, much bent, the point also hooked 
with a strong tooth bern^ath it. 

Maxillm thick, longer than wide, excavated on the outside, 
entire at the end, and strongly tufted w ith hairs ; the pal})i with 
the second joint long and bent, the third joint slightly bent, 
scarcely half the length of the fimrth, which is also bent, and has 
a spine at the end, the fifth joint thick, short, blunt at the end 
and very hairy. 

First pair of legs the longest, femoral, genual, and tibial joints 
thickish ; the three hind j)airs nearly equal in length; the second 
and third with the femoral, genual, and tibial joints somew^hat 
thickened. 

This remarkable spider belongs to the group Attida, and in 
the matter of chclicera far surpasses even Toxeus maxillosus, 
Koch, Arachniden, xiii. 19. t. 436. f. 1090. 1 have only seen 

one specimen, w^hich is a male. 

Deineresus Walckenaerii, White. PI. II. fig. 4. Cephalothorax 
and legs of a deep shining brownish black; the eyes pale, the. 
front eyes with hairs at the base. Abdomen small, subfeiTugiiious, 
with short silky hairs most visible on the sides, four depressed 
points on the back ; sjrinncrets prominent. Legs vciy hairy on 
the under side, a few spines among the hairs. 

Total length 10 lines. Length of first pair of legs rather more 
than 10 lines; of second pair lines; of third pair 8 lines; of 
fourth pair 8| lines. 

Hob. Celebes. British Museum. Presented by Dr. Knapp of 
Edinburgh. 

02 
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Deinagnatha^ White, DieiSenb. N. Zealand, ii. 271. This 
subgenus of Tetragnatha may be distinguished by the following 
characters:— 

Chelicera longer than the cephalothorax, narrowest at the base, 
with five spines at the end, the three on the upper side larger 
than the rest: inner edge with two rows of small teeth, the un¬ 
der row containing more than the upper; the claw is very long 
and curved at the base, the tip is slightly bent. 

Eyes eight, placed on two slightly lunated parallel lines, the 
two middle eyes of the anterior line nearer each other than they 
are to the side eyes; they are placed on the sides and the base of 
a slight projection. 

Maxilla long, sinuated on the outer margin, dilated at the 
ends, which are abruj)t and very slightly rounded on the angles; 
palpi with the second joint very long, the third thickest at the 
end, and shorter than the fourth, which is hairy and consider¬ 
ably thickened at the end; the globular process in the male, 
near the base of the fifth joint, much as in Dolomedes mirahilis 
(Clcrck, Ar. Suec. t. 5. f. 4), only much more complicated. 

Menium rounded at the end, with an impressed line near the 
margin and extending round it; there is a slight impressed line 
down the middle. 

Cephaloihorax of a longish oval figure, narrowed in front, de¬ 
pressed, with two deep impressions about the middle. 

Legs long, first pair the longest, the fourth seemingly longer 
than the second, the third very short. 

Deinagnnthn White, /. c, Ann. and Mag. PI.II. f.5. 

Browmish yellow, hooks of chelicera and ends of the legs darker. 

Uab. New Zealand. 

Mr. Joseph Daindridge or Dandridge lived about the begin¬ 
ning of the last century in Moorfields. Bradley, in his ' Philo¬ 
sophical Account of the Works of Nature,^ published in 1721, re¬ 
fers to his having observed and delineated a hundred and forty 
different kinds of spiders in England alone.” In the British 
Museum, among Sir Hans Sloane’s MSS., is a volume of Dain- 
dridge^s descriptions and figures; they are 119 in number, and 
are all copied by Eleazer Albin, with but little alteration and no 
acknowledgement, in his ^Natural History of Spiders,^ published 
in 1786. 

On PI. II. fig. 6. is figured a spider of remarkable form sent 
by the Rev. 1). P. Morgan from Sierra Leone; it was described 
in the ^ Annals and Magazine,’ vol. vii. p. 476, under the name 
of Homalattus pustulatus. 
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XXIIL —Notice of some Genera of Cyclopacea, By J. D. Dana. 

As a preface to the descriptions which follow, a classification of 
Cnxstacea is here given ; it is made out so as to exhibit to some 
extent the parallel relations of the several orders and subdivi¬ 
sions. 

CRUSTACEA. 


SubclasiuH I. 
PODOPHTHALMIA. 
Ordol. ]>BCAPOOA. 
Trilm* 

1. Braohyura. 

2. Anomoura. 

3 . Macroura. 

Subclasaui 11. 
EDRIOPHTHALMIA 
Ordo 1. Choristopoiia 
T rilma 

1. iMopoda. 

2. l.tt^mipoda. 

3. Anipliipocla. 


Subclassis III. 
MANUYATAI'. 

Ordo3. ScuizopojiA. 

Ordo 2. Kntomustkaca. | 


i 

1 

Subord. 1. 

Gn ATU08TOM ATA f. 
Tribus 

1. Rraurhipodacea. 

2. Liiiiiiadiarea. 

3. Uaphruacca. 

4 . C}(‘lo]inec‘a. 

5. C 3 pndacca. 

Subord. 2. 
COBMOKTOMATA 

Subord. 3. j 

Mbroktumata 


1 

Tribiw 

1 . Stomapoda. ' 

2. I>i}ilo6|)oda. i 

Tribus 

1. C'aligarea. 

2. Lemivairca. 

3 . N}'in|)bonac-ea. 

1 

Tribus | 

1. Limulacca. , 

] 

i 

Tnbus 

1 1. (.'imppda, 
or 

BalanaceaV. 


Ordo 3 Teilodita. ! 



Order ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Tribe Cyclopacea. 

To avoid explanations in the following descriptions, we here 
enumerate the prominent external characters of this tribe. 

Body jointed, the carapax not prolonged beyond the joint to 
which it belongs; abdomen not intlexed. 

* Froiu ;(<opc<jTof, separate^ iind irovstfoof, alluding to the fact that the 
pairs of feet belong each to a distinct segment of the body. 

f From yvtiOni^jaw, and orrdfia, mouthy alluding to the mouth being fur¬ 
nished with proper mandibles and maxilla*. 

X From Koppoi, trunk, and arofjui, mouth, the mouth having the form of 
a moveable trunk, 

§ From prjpos, thigh, and arupa, mouth, the basal joints of the legs con¬ 
stituting the jaws. 

11 From fiaudvrf, a cloak, alluding to the covering in which the body of the 
animal is inclosed. 

IF The Cypris-like young of several Amtifte were collected and hgured 
by the writer, and the metamor})!iosi8 traced to the adult state. When first 
found swimming free in the ocean, they were taken for a new genus allied 
to CwrU, so similar are their forms. The fact that the body and legs of 
the Cirripeda shed their skin, is further evidence of the propriety of placing 
this group with Crustacea. 

The pedicel of the Anatifa corresponds to a pair of antenna in the young; 
the animal attaches itself by the sucker-like disc terminating these organs 
before the metamorphosis commences, and in a group of Anaitfts all the dif¬ 
ferent stages may be observed, from the pair of distinct antenna* to the fixed 
simple pedicel. 
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Eyes Bimple. 

Antenna^ two pairs; the second often pediform or subchelifomi. 

Mandibles 4—5-8pino-dentate, sometimes having a subnata- 
tory palpus. 

MoxxIUb^ one pair ; sometimes with a subnatatory palpus. 

Maxillipeds, one pair; sometimes simple maxillas; at others 
prehensile, but never at all natatory. 

Feety six pairs; the first often prehensile and subcheliform, and 
cither straight or geniculated; next four pairs bifid and natatory; 
the sixth or posterior (corresponding to another pair of natatories) 
rudimentary or obsolete, but in some genera large in the male, 
with the right one subcheliform. 

Abdomen 2- to 6-jointed \ two caudal appendages furnished with 
five setse, some of which may be obsolete; occasionally short ap¬ 
pendages to one or both of the first and second joints. 

External ovaries, one or two, proceeding from the second joint 
of the abdomen, or what corresponds thereto. 

The genera of this tribe here described may be distributed as 
follows:— 

1. Palpi of the mandibles and maxilUe obsolete or wanting; eyes 
with simple spherical lenses. 

Family 1. Cyclopid^. External ovaries two. Eyes two, on 
a single spot of pigment. Abdomen abruptly narrower than the 
cephalothorax. 

Genus 1. Cyclops, Muller. The two anterior antennae sub¬ 
cheliform in the male. [Freshwater species.] 

Family 2. ArpactiduE. External ovary single. Eyes two, on 
a single spot of pigment. A short appendage near middle of an¬ 
terior antennae. Abdomen seldom abruptly narrower than the 
cephalothorax. [Marine species.] 

Genus 1. Arp actus*, Milne Edwards. Anterior antennae 
short, and both, in the male, subcheliform; posterior pair termi¬ 
nating in a number of moveable setae. Prehensile feet subcheli¬ 
form. 

Genus 2. Setella, Dana. Anterior antennae moderately long, 
slender, and not subcheliform in the male; posterior pair and pre¬ 
hensile feet nearly as in Arpactus ; short appendages to the first 
two joints of abdomen \ body slender, and two caudal setae much 
longer than the body. [Two moveable appendages under the 
beak.] 

* Milne Edwards has instituted the genus Cyclopsina for a group near 
Arpactus having the posterior maxiilipeds not subcheliform. In the species 
examined by the wnter the subcheliform character is constant, but the 
moveable finger is sometimes reduced to a very short hook. 
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The name Setella alludes to the ^^/a-Iike form of the animal^ 
and is from seta, a bristle. 

2. Palpi of the mandibles and of the maxilla prominent and 
subnatatory. 

Family 3. Calanid^e. External ovary single. Eyes two, the 
spherical lenses on the same or separate spots of pigment. An¬ 
terior antenna; very long and slender, without an appendage. 
Abdomen abruptly narrower than the cephalothorax. [Marine 
species.] 

a. Posterior thoracic legs rudimentary or obsolete, without ap- 
pendages. Anterior antenufe alike in the two sexes, and never with 
a geniculating joints 

Genus 1. Calanus, Leach, Cephalothorax 4-jointed. An¬ 
terior antenna; multiartioulate, with the front margin neatly se- 
tiferous, and also the posterior apices of the three terminal joints ; 
first pair of feet much larger than the maxillipeds, having out- 
wjird lateral motion, but scarcely prehensile; maxillipeds very 
short and straight, setigerous; abdomen short, 2- to 4-jointed. 
Ileak furcate. 

Genua 2. ScriBella, Cephalothorax t-jointed. An¬ 

terior antenna; long, 7-jointed; sctie long and pointing in differ¬ 
ent directions. JSlaxillipeds much larger than the tii'st pair of 
legs, flexed forward, the three terminal joints as long as the basal 
and setigerous, the setae setulosc. Abdomen very long (as long 
as the c(*phalolhorax); two setae to the short basal joint (a plume 
or capillary appendage to the base of the eight natatory legs ex¬ 
tending outward at right angles with the body). 

Genus 3. Acahtia, Dana. Anterior antennae few-jointed; 
seta' long and ])ointed in different directions; maxillipeds much 
larger than the first pair of legs, not flexed, having the terminal 
joints veiy short and setigerous, nearly as in the genus Pontella; 
the first pair of legs small and short, not prehensile; the posterior 
thoracic legs, a single small joint bearing two divergent seta', one 
quite long and usually standing out from the body. 

The name Acartia is from uKapro^, unshorn, alluding to the 
long divaricate hairs of the antenna;. 

b. Posterior thoracic legs very long and nearly equal; antenna 
of the two sexes alike, without a geniculating joint. 

Genus 4. Euciiieus, Dana. Anterior antennse many-jointed, 
with several long setae at intervals; first pair of feet much larger 
than the maxillipeds, very long and doubly geniculate, the apex 
flexed downward and furnished below with a pencil of naked setae; 
motion of these organs forward in the line of the body, and not 
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outward. Posterior thoracic legs in male very long, and the 
right one subchcliform. Beak pointed, in lateral view emArgi- 
natc. 

c. Posterior thoracic legs in the male large, the two unequal, and 
the right svbcheliform; the right one of the anterior antennae in the 
same sex having a geniculating joint about one-third its length from 
the apex. 

Genus 5. PoNTELLA*. Anterior antenna* multiarticulatc, the 
setje as in Calanus, Maxillipcds much larger than the first pair 
of l(*gs, not flexed, and having the terminal joints short and seti- 
gerous, the setae extending forward to the mouth and setulose, as 
in Acartia; the first pair of legs small and short, not prehensile. 
The right posterior thoracic leg in the male large cheliform, the 
left smaller and often simple. Beak furcate. Caudal setae more 
or less spread. [There is a large glassy appendage under the head, 
with a rounded or reniform summit.] 

Genus 6. Candacia, Dana, Anterior antennje and posterior 
thoracic legs nearly as in Pontella ; the first pair of legs much 
larger than the maxillipcds, elongate and flexed forward, with the 
extremity inflexed and bearing a pencil of long naked sctfc, mo¬ 
tion ill the line of the body. Front truncate; caudal setae usually 
not spread. Colour often in part black or nearly so. 

8. Palpi of the mandibles and maxilla obsolete; two simple eyes ?; 

also two oblate lenses in the front, and two prolate lenses j)os- 

terior to these within, which may constitute another pair of eyes. 

Family 4. CbRYC.EiD.E. Tentacles short, few-jointed; external 
ovaries two. 

Genus 1. CoRYCiErst, Dana, Body not depressed. Abdomen 
abruptly narrower than the body, 2- or 3-jointed; second pair of 
antennae subclieliform, larger than the first pair of legs (nearly 
as in the genus Ergasilm), 

Genus 2. Ant aria, Dana. Similar to Corycaus, but having 
the second pair of antennae terminating in a few moveable setae, 

* The name Poniia^ applied to this group by Milne Edwards, was pre¬ 
viously applied to a genus of insects, and has therefore been changed os 
above. The genus Ceiochilus of Roussel de Vauzeme does not differ essen- 
tiaUy from Pontella, 

t See Proceed, of Acad. Nat. Sci. of Philad. for October 1845, p. 285, 
The two lenses in these animals are separated by an unobstructed space, and 
appear beyond doubt to serve for the transmission of light. In contact with 
the posterior lens behind is an oblong spot of dark pigment. The only other 
supposition with regard to their nature which 1 can suggest, is their pos¬ 
sible connection with phosphorescence. But such an arrangement for this 
end is not probable; and moreover l_was never satisfied that the species were 
phosphorescent. 
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Mr. J. D. Dana on some genera of Cyclopacea. 

and smaller than the first pair of legs. [1 am not satisfied that 
these specimens arc not the fiiinale of the CorijcaL] 

Genus 3. Sapphirina, Thompson. Body much-depressed; 
antennae as in Corycavs ; abdomen 5- or G-jointed, the basal joint 
in the female abruptly narrower than the thorax^ and having a 
pair of short appendages; external ovaries two. 

Family 5. Miracida::. Antennie as in Setella ; external ovary 
single. 

Genus 1. Miracia, Dana. Body not depressed, nearly as in 
the Arpactidee ; the abdomen 5- or G-jointed and not abruptly- 
narrower than the thorax; anterior antennie nearly as in Setellay 
with a short appendage near i\ie iniddh'; seeond pair of antennie 
terminating in a few ino\eable st‘ta'; beak with two cultriform 
appendages; first pair of legs subcheliforin. 

The distinctions in the above genera rest to a considerable ex¬ 
tent u))oii the use of different oi*gans for grasping in the union 
of the sexes. In Cyclops and Arpactus, both anterior antenme 
of tlie male are subcheliform for this purjiosc; in Pontella and 
Candacia the right antenna and right posterior thoracic leg are 
thus modified in the male; in Euchirus both posterior thoracic 
legs are very mueh elongated; in Calanus the first paii’ of legs 
are long, and have an outward lateral motion for the purpose; 
in Cortjcmis the second pair of antenna^ subserve this end, and 
in Anfaria the first pair of legs are large and subcheliform; in 
Setella the same end ap])ears to be secured by the first pair of 
natatories. 

The genera of Cahinidep differ also in the relative development 
of the inaxillipeds and first pair of legs. In Pontella, Acartia 
and Sa ibella the maxillipt'ds are largest. In Pontella and Acar- 
tia they arc straight, with long setulose sctie directed forward so 
as to form a kind of scoop-net. In Scribella they are flexed like 
the letter L. In Calanus, Euchirus and Candacia the first pair 
of legs arc larger than the maxillijieds; in Calanus they arc long 
and spread outward laterally; in Euchirus they arc thrown for¬ 
ward in the line of the body, and are flexed like the letter \/\; 
and in Candacia they have nearly a similar position, but have the 
extremity flexed towards the head instead of away from it. 

The inaxillipeds may always be distinguished from the first 
pair of legs by the sctai, which arc setulose in the former and 
naked in the latter*. 

♦ This article, for the communication of which we are indebted to the 
author, has also been published in Silliman’s American Journal for March 
1846 .—Kd. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

LINNiEAN SOCIETY. 

February 17, 1846.—^E. Forster, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Ward exhibited specimens of the extreme states of Chondrus 
crispus, Lyngb., gathered by him at Linmouth, N. Devon, growing 
within a few feet of each other, but under different conditions ; the 
broad variety being found in pools among the rocks, where it is 
always submersed; the narrow on the outer ledge of rocks, where it 
is fully exposed to the action of the waves, which produce the same 
effect upon it as is frequently observed in freshwater aquatics, the 
submersed leaves of which become more or less finely divided, in 
proportion to the greater or less rapidity of tlie stream. It is worthy 
of remark, that the broad state, which is found in comparatively still 
water, is wholly free from zoophytes, while the narrow is entirely 
coated with them. 

Read some observations On the Axial and Ab-axial arrangement 
of Carpels.'' By T. S. Ralph, Esq., A.L.S. &c. 

Mr. Ralph begins by referring to the differing position of the odd 
sepal pointed out by Mr. Brown as constituting a character of or¬ 
dinal value between Leguminosa and Rosacea, and to the uniform 
position of the solitary carpellum in the former, and endeavours to 
determine, either hypothetically or from actual observation, the re¬ 
lation of carpella to axis in various families and genera of plants. He 
notices a specimen of Heracleum giganteum, in which three mericarps 
were developed, and states that in each case the additional mericarp 
was placed side by side with the ab-axial (or anterior) mericarp, 
from which circumstance he concludes the axial (or posterior) to be 
in this case the odd carpellum. In a specimen of an (Rnothera with 
five instead of four carpella, he found the fifth carpellum apparently 
ab-axial. He conjectures from the position of the abortive stamen 
in Scrophularinea, that the odd carpellum is in that family ab-axial ; 
and in other cases, such as Lychnis for example, he endeavours to 
determine its position by means of the odd style. He refers the ar¬ 
rangement of carpella in relation to axis to four heads ; viz. definite, 
1. axial or centripetal, 2. ab-axial or centrifugal; indefinite, 3. an¬ 
terior and posterior, 4. right and left. In the two latter cases the 
position must be determined theoretically. He concludes by giving 
a list of genera examined by himself, and arranged under the heads 
of carpels “ axial,” and “ ab-axial.” 

Read also a continuation of Dr. Boott's Caricis Species Novse v. 
minhs cognitae.” In this, the third part of his paper, Dr. Boott de¬ 
scribes seventeen species, the characters of which are as follows ;_ 

1. C. KARA, 8pic& simplici oblongfi fusefi androgyne apice masculA, stig- 
matibus 3, perigyniis ovatis acuminatia rostratis ore emarginatia crebrS 
et validd nervosis divergentibua squam^ ovat4 obtusfi v. acutlusculi fer- 
ruginefi longioribus. 

Hah, in Mont. Khasiya Indies Oricntalis, Gr{ffUh in Herb, Lemann, 

Obs. C. polyirichoidet, Muhl. afiinia. 
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2. C, Esenbeckii, ipiclL cylindric^i dioic&?v. androgyti& apice masculd 
multifiord basi laxiflord fccmineis paucioribus alternis instnictf^, stigma- 
tibiis 2, perigyniis (floriferis) linearibus ore membranaceo truiicato ob¬ 
lique fisso ciliato-serratis squam4 lanceolate hispido-mucronata nngus- 
tioribuB longioribusque. 

C. trinervis^ Nees in Wights Contr, Ind. Bot, (non Decjind.) 

Hah, in Indie Oriental], Moura, Hoyle, In Monte Chur, ad alt. ped. 
12,000, Edgeworth, 

3. C. Geyeri, spied simplici androf^nd apicc mnsculd basi flosculis focmi- 
iicis 1 V, 2 alternis instruetd, stigmatibus 3, perigyniis triquetro-ob- 
ovatis stipitatis rostratis ore integro glubris pallidis squaind lata basi 
amplectente brevi-cuspidate dorso trinervi pallidd ad latera fernigince 
brevioribuB angustiorimisqtic. 

Hah, in declivitatibus aridis Montiiim Saxosonim, Ainericae Septentrio- 
nalis, C,A, Geyer^ no. 332 {Herb. Hook,). 

Ohs, Affinis C, phyllostachys^ Meyer, qua* flosculis feemineis seepc 3, 
squainis inasculis brevioribus apice hyalinis, feemineis foliaceis longissimis, 
radii flexuosa, diflert. 

4. C. COACTA, spied castaned basi Betaceo-bracteald e spiculis pluribiis 
androgynis apice masculis parvis ovatis scssilibus ebracteatis in capi- 
tulum longiusculum arete congestis composite, stigmatibus 2, perigyniis 
ovatis acuminato-brevi-rostratis bifldis stipitatis utrinque sub-9-nerviis 
Bupornd ad margines bialatas serrato-scabris stramineis squaind ovatd 
hispido-inucronatd brevioribus. 

Hah, in Aflghanistan, Griff'., no. 79 (Jlcrh, Hooker), 

Ohs, Aflinis C. vulpina^ L.; diflert culmo obtiisangulo, supemd gracili, 
ncc in axini angiistiorctn abriiptc coarctato. A C. vulpimri, Nees, spied 
longa cylindried basi minus composite (ncc ovatfi), perigyniis scabris, df- 
stincta. A C, glomerafd, 'rhunb. culmo graciliori obtiisangulo, perigyniis 
sub-9-nerviis, spied congestd (tiec basi sublobata), bractea soldm ad basin 
spicBE* setuced, foliis aiigustioribus (iiec glaucescentibus) diflert. 

3. C. SANGUINEA, spicd decomposiid duplicato-racemosd; raceinis termi- 
nalibuB axillaribusque remotis solitariis geminatisque longe exsertd pc- 
dunculatia vaginalis; spiculis 3 —8 ovatis sessilibus atro-purpureis an* 
drogynis apice masculis ad npicem pedunculorum spicatim v. duplicate- 
spicatim dispositis, stigmatibus 3, perigyniis trigono-ovatis rostratis 
bifldis nervosis stipitatis scabris subrecurvis squaind laid ovatd acutd v. 
mucronulata purpured longioribus. 

fi, magis composita (junior). 

Hah, in Aflgbanistan, Griffith^ no. 90. jS, No. 91 {Herb, Hook.). 

Ohs, Ad gregem C, jmlystuchyep, Willd. &c. pertinet. 

0. C. Haffle.siANA, spied ferrugiiiea concolori subscsquipedali paniculate 
e spiculis periniiltis congestis scssilibus oblungis androgynis apice mas* 
culis supra-decomposita; paniculis teniiiiialibus axillaribusque multi- 
fluris: superioribiis sessilibus approximatis simplicibus solitariis : infe- 
rioribus remotis longe pcdunciilatis decompositis geminatis vaginato* 
bracteatis, stigmatibus 3, perigyniis trigono-ellipticis acuminatis longd 
rostratis obliqu5 recurvis bidentatis nervosis supernd plds minus sca- 
briusculis ad margines serrato-scaberrimis lineolis purpureis notatis 
squamd ovatd uninervi ferrugined inucronatd longioribus. 

Hah, in Ins. Java, HorsfieUl, 

Ohs, Aifinis C, raphidocarpep^ Nees, qu® perigynio glabro subciliato, 
squamd subulato-acuminatd, foliis siibtds margineque birtis, diflert. A C, 
ramosd, Sebk., C, JiUcind, Nees, C, meiogynd^ Nees, inflorescentid densiorc 
aliisque notis diflert. 
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7. C. Prescottiana, spicis 6 elongatis cylindiicis ap]>roximatis strami- 
neis concoloribus : terminali 1 v. 2 masculft: reli^uis foemineis sessi- 
libus nutantibus evaginatis inferioribus longb foliaceo-bracteatis basi 
laxifloriB, stigmatibus 2, pcrigyniia lato-cllipticJs brevi-rostratis biden- 
tatis compressis nervosis divergentibus stramineis squamft hispido- 
mucronalft dorso trincrvi pallidd ad la£era fernigine& latioribus longi- 
oribusque. 

Hah, in Napalia? Herb, Wallich,, no. 3386, 

Ohs, Adinis C. crinitcst Lain. 

8. C. JUNCEA, spicis 2—4 gracilibus erectis ferrugineo-purpureia: termi¬ 
nali mascul^ dlifonni: reliquis foemineis laxifloris subremotis iniimft 
pedunculuta evagiuat&« stigmatibus 3, perigyniis tnquetro-fusiforinibus 
ore integro apice scabris squam^ ovatd obtusd longioribus vel lanceo- 
latain miicronatam 8nba?(}uantibu8. 

C. juncca, Willd, Enum, SuppL p. 63; Kiinthf Cyper, p. 468. 

C\ miser, Buckley in Sillim, Journ, 45. p. 173. 

C. Rugeliana, Kunze in Herb, Hooker (ex parte). 

Hab, in Montibus Carulinse Septentrionalis, Buckley, Rugel, 

Obs, Affinis C, hrachyelachys, Schk. quse perigyniis foliis infimis vagi- 
nisque glabris, &c. differt. 

9. C. oLivACEA, spicis 6->-8 elongatis cylindricis alternis remotis : mas- 
culis ferrugineis 2 : foemineis 4 v. 5 rarius 6 apice masculis fusco-oliva- 
ccia longissime bructeatis iiifima remota rariins iiicluse pedunculate, 
stigmatibus 3, perigyniis cllipticis acuminato-rostratis bidentatis veil- 
tricosia nervosis rugosis divaricatis 6quani4 lanceolate hispido-aristat^ 
brevioribus latioribusque. 

Hah. in Assam Indim Orientalis, Major Jenkins {Herb, Hooker), 

Obs, Habitus C, pendulee, Huds. 

10. C. Gkiffitiiii, spicis 4 v. 5 purpureis: terminali masculU obovata : 
reliquis foemineis obloiigo-cylindraceis inferioribus exserte pedunculatis 
basi atteiuiatis erectis, stigmatibus 3, perigyniis oval (bus teniiissiinis 
abriipte brevi-cyliiidrico-rostratis ore integro v. emarginato nicmbra- 
nacco enerviis margine supern^ scabriusculis purpureis basi albidis com¬ 
pressis 8quani4 lanceolate acuminate loiig6 cuspidate purpure4 nervo 
albo angustioribus brevioribusque. 

Hah, in Affghanistan, Griffith, no, 78 {Herb, Hooker), 

Obs, Affinis C, lucida, Boott, 

11. C. SuLLiVANTii, spicis4—6 cylindricis gracilibus: mascul^l : foemi- 
ncis 4 rariils 3—5 laxifloris erectis pedunculatis superioribus approxi- 
matis infimd remotfi exsert^ pedunculate basi attemiat4 swpe compo* 
sit4, stigmatibus 3, perigyniis ellipticis brevi-rostratis ore integro v. 
emarginato viridibus pellucide punctatis pilosis enerviis squam4 ovat4 
ciliatb hispido-mucronata albida nervo vindi paululum longioribus. 

C. Sullivantii, B. Bot. Exc. to the Mount, of N. Carol. Gray in Sillim. 
Journ. 42. p. 29. 

Hah, in sylvaticis prope Columbiam Ohionis, Americee Septentrionalis, 
W, S, Sullivant (1840). 

Obs, Affinis C, aretata, Boott, satis herb4 pilose, spicis erectis, perigyniis 
enerviis distincta. 

12. G. AcuTATA, spicis 5 V. 6 erectis cylindraceis fuscis: masculA 1 v. 2 
sessilibus: reliquis 4 foemineis smpd auice subulato-acutatis masculis 
densifloris sessilibus vel pedunculatis ]ong4 foliaceo-bracteatis aller- 
natim contiguis, stigmatibus 3, perigyniis clliptico-lanccolatis rostratis 
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bifurcatis subinflatis nervosis glabris nitidis sqiiain& purpureo>ferru- 
gineft concolori v. apicc hyalin^ ciliatft hispido-aristat^ longioribus. 

C. physocarpa, Nees {non Presl). 

Hah. in Amerio^ Meridiontili; in Ins. Chiloe, Cuming, no. 4t3 ; in Monte 
Pilylum Columbia?, ad alt. ped. 12,000, Jameson {Herb, Hooker). 

Ohs, Affinis C. jidlttdosa, Gooden. 

13. C. TiincATA, spicis 4—(5 creeds pallidis v. castaneis : terminal! mas- 
culS, cylindracea: reliquis fccmincis oblongis remotis inferioribus ex- 
serlci pcdunciilatis loiig^ bractcatis vaginatis, stigmatibiis 3, perigyniis 
(floriferis) ovatis bidentatis utrinqiie nervosis ad margines denticulatis 
squant& ovat& acuminate v. cuspidata dorso nervosa brevioribus. 

Hah. in arenosis Insulae Kottnestprope Prest, Preiss, 1830 {Herb. Ward.); 
ad tt. Cygnorum, Drummond, no. 021 {Herb. Hooker), 

Ohs. Affinis C. alveola', Boolt; differt perigyniis bidentatis margine den¬ 
ticulatis. 

H. C. Tuck.erma\!, spicis 5 v. 4 rarius G : tnasculis 2 rariiis 3 v. 1 : fcc- 
mincis 3 v. 2 oblongis cylindraccisque crassis snbapproximatis pedun- 
culatis longissiini^ bracteatis infiina siepe deinuin niitante, stiginatibus 3, 
perigyniis tenuibus pcllucidis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis longe c)*lin- 
drico-rostratis bifurcatis glabris turgidc inflatis pallidis oblique adscon- 
dendbtis 10—ll-iicrviis squama ovat4 acuta v. bispido-mucronata mul- 
tum lutioribus longioribusquc. 

C. bullatu, Tucherman, Eninn. Method. Car. p. 20 (non Sehknhr). 

Hah. ill AmevickSeptenlrionali, “nomhun in No\a Anglid visa,” Tucker- 
man. 

Obs. Affinis C. bidlato', Sebk. Ditfert jierigyniis teniiioribus pcllucidis 
inajoribus oblique adscendentibus, rostro glabro, squaniis saqie mucronatis, 
spicis Aemincis plnribus longioribus longius pcdiinculatis nutantibus, foliis 
latioribus, culino scabriori, pcdunculi^ scabris. 

15. C. spicuLATA, spicis 4 V. 5 c)lindracc*is pallidis creeds androgjnis 
apice masculis aujierioribus approxiinatis scssilibus infima subremot^ 
exserle peduiiculnta, stigmatibiis 3, perigyniis triquetro-ellipticis cylin- 
drico-rostratis bifulis stipitatis superne ad margines scabris nervosis 
squam^ lanccolata acuiiiinatd v. hispido^cuspidatil longioribus. 

Hab, in Montibus Kbusiya Indiie Orientalis, Grijfilh {Herb. Lemann). 

Obs. Affinis C. setigera, Don (C. hi/menolepis, Nees), qua? perigyniis 
scabris, squamis tcstaceis, spicis stipremis masculis differt. 

IC. C. MooRCRonii, spicis 3 v. 4 ovalibus congestis : tenninali mascuhi: 
reliquis fbemineis v. apice masculis intiina pcdanculuta lanccolato-brac- 
tcata, stigmatibiis 3, perigyniis uvali-globosis rostratis bifidis cnerviis 
nitidis glabris v. supern^ ad margines hispidulis pellucide punctulatis 
stramineis rostro purpurascente lunge stipitatis squam^ lanceolate acuta 
fu8CO-nurpure& apice marginibusque albo-inembranacea brevioribus. 

Hah. in IndiaOrientali, ad npas A. Indi in planitie data Tibctanfi, ** Tibet- 
Grass of Moorcroft,*’ Falconer in litt. ad Prof. Jiogle. 

Obs. Aflines C. verna, Schk., C. conglohata, Kit. Differt spicis congestis 
nunc apice masculis evaginatis, bracted abbrevial&, perigyniis cnerviis bi¬ 
fidis pellucide punctatis, foliis glauco-viridibus demiun Aavis. 

17. C. TENuissiMA, spicis 2 V. 3 erretis pediinculatis: tenninali masculd 
cylindric&: reliquis feemineis oblongis laxc paucifloris exsertS peduii- 
culatis vaginatis remotis, stigmutibus 3, perigyniis trigono-obovatis bre- 
vissim^ conico-rostratis rostro recto ore emarginato leviter nervosis 
squamam sequilatam mucronatam ferrugineam eequantibus. 

C. panicea ? Bunge in Herb. Fielding. 

Hab. in Chxn& Boreali, Bunge, 
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Obs, AiHnis C. panicete^ L., satis foliis filiformibiis, sqiiamis foemineis 
mucroiiatis, perigynii rostro recto, distincta. 

March 3,—Edward Forster, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Read a paper ** On the Aqueous Vapour, and on the dark colour 
of the Wax, in Bee-hives.” By George Newport, Esq., F.R.S. &c. 
Communicated by the Secretary. 

The author directs attention in this paper to the transpiration of 
vapour from the interior of bee-hives at certain seasons of the year, 
an occurrence which, he remarks, has almost escaped the observation 
of naturalists. He also recalls to the notice of the bee-keeper that 
at the latter end of summer there is often a deposit of dark-coloured 
matter on the foot-stool, or on the alighting-board at the entrance- 
hole of the hive, extending a few inches from it. This deposit the 
author at first believed to be occasioned by shattered pollen or by 
rejected excrementa, but he was afterwards eonvinecd that it does 
not arise from either of these causes. He believes it is occasioned 
by small quantities of wax, which, adhering to the feet of the bees 
when they leave the combs, become deposited on the floor at the en¬ 
trance as the bees leave the hive; arid the darkened colour which 
this deposit acquires he thinks is due to the same cause as that 
which changes the appearance of the combs in the interior. This, 
he suggests, may depend on some chemical effect produced in the 
wax by the respired air of the hive. Part of the carl^nic acid which 
necessarily results from the respiration of the bees on the combs may 
become chemically combined with the wax, composed, as it actually 
is, of nearly eight-tenths of its whole weight of carbon, and it may 
thus acquire the darkened colour from the surcharge of its chief con¬ 
stituent, the afi[iaity being promoted by the elevated temperature of 
the hive. 

In the autumn, when a hive is examined early in the morning, 
after the bees have been in a state of activity during the preceding 
day, and more especially when the temperature of the preceding 
night has been low, there is often a quantity of fluid draining from 
the entrance-hole. The amount of this is dependent on the greater 
or less degree of activity of the bees, and consequently of their respi¬ 
ration and of the transpiration from their bodies. 

Huber stated that the interior of the hive is ventilated by the 
fanning of the bees with their wings. This observation the author 
has confirmed; and he suggests the probability, that it is to the meet¬ 
ing of the two currents of introduced and expelled air, occasioned by 
this act of the bees, that the deposition of the vapour as fluid is due. 

In order to ascertain the quantity of vapour condensed and ex¬ 
pelled from a hive, he made experiments, which, as he remarks, al¬ 
though not free from objection, yet afford some indication of the 
amount. He cut off the bottom of a glass phial, and then accurately 
fitted the phial to the entrance-hole of a box-hive, in such a manner 
that both the expelled and the introduced air passed through it. 
During one night of nearly twelve hours, at the commencement of 
September, there was condensed within the phial nearly one drachm 
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and a half of fluid. The temperature of the external atmosphere, 
when the hive was examined at seven o'clock in tlic morning, was 
59^ F., and that of the hive, at some distance within the entrance, 
69° F. 

On another occasion, a few days afterwards, at about the same 
time in the morning, when the temperature of the atmosphere was 
G\° F., that of the vapour within the phial as it issued from tlie hive, 
but at nearly four inches' distance from it, was 71°’5 F., while the 
interior of the upper part of the hive, as ascertained by a thermo¬ 
meter inserted through the top and undisturbed for several days, 
was only 69° F. The bees were then quiet at the top of the hive, 
but were in activity at the lower part. The temperature of the hive 
and the quantity of fluid thus seemed to depend on the amount of 
respiration consequent on tlie greater or less activity of the bees, as 
the author has shown respecting temperature in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ for 1837. 

On another occasion, when the bees were quiet and the tempe¬ 
rature of the external atmosphere was only 41° F., that of the top of 
the hive wjis 54° F., but that of the vapour from the entrance-hole 
w’as 59° F. The quantity of fluid then condensed in the phial, du¬ 
ring a night of twelve hours, was scarcely three minims. 

These experiments seemed to show that the vapour is in the 
greatest quantity when the bees are most active, and in the least 
quantity when they are inactive ; and the author believes that it is 
the carbonic acid, the result of respiration, and held in solution in 
this vapour, which occasions the darkened colour of the combs. 

March 17.—The Lord llishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair. 

Read a paper On the Siliceous Armour of Equisetum hycmalc, L., 
with an account of its hitherto undescrihed Stomatic Apparatus.” 
By Golding Bird, A.M., M.l)., F.R.S., F.L.S. &c. 

Dr. Bird commences his paper by referring to the observations of 
Mr. Sivright on the large amount of silica contained in Equisetum 
hyemalct and those of Dr. Brewster on the general arrangement of 
the siliceous masses on its surface and their action on polarized light. 
He then proceeds to describe minutely the structure of this siliceous 
armour. The fourteen longitudinal ridges on each joint of the stem 
are each furnished with two parallel rows of siliceous tubercles, 
having the lustre and general appearance of glass beads ; and along 
the margins of each ridge are numerous longitudinal wavy lines, 
which flu up the intervals between the lateral aspects of the ridges 
and the centres of the contiguous furrows. In the depressions of 
these furrows is seen a double vertical series of oval projections, 
arranged in pairs, each furnished with an oval Assure, having its 
longer axis placed transversely ; these Assures lead to the complex 
stomatic apparatus. 

Dr. Bird details the manipulations, consisting of maceration in 
water, boiling in strong nitric acid, careful scraping aw'ay of the 
disorganized cellulo-vascular structure, washing, boiling again in 
nitric acid, and again washing in water, which he considers neces- 
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sary for the perfect exhibition of the minute structure of the stomata. 
After a portion of the stem has undergone these processes, the sili¬ 
ceous structures previously observed become much more obvious and 
distinctly marked. On reversing the preparation so as to obtain a 
view of its inner surface, the portions corresponding to the rows of 
tubercles are found to be nearly opake, owing to a compact series of 
linear masses of siliceous matter combined with some still remaining 
organic structure. Equidistant from these linear masses are seen the 
posterior aspects of the stomatic apparatus, each presenting an ovate 
nipple-like prominence having its longer axis corresponding with 
that of the stem, and consequently opposed to that of the external 
fissure, into the base of the conical eminence surrounding w'hich 
these ovate bodies are fitted. 

Further manipulation is necessary to carry this investigation into 
the more minute details; and Dr. Bird has recourse to heat, applied 
by holding the piece of Equisetwn prepared as already described in 
the fiame of a spirit-lamp, in order to get rid of the minute portion 
of organic matter still remaining in the preparation. After acquiring 
a red heat, the preparation finally assumes a snowy whiteness ; it is 
then placed between tw'o slij[)8 of glass, which reduce it by breaking 
into fragments of a size sufficiently small to allow of careful exami¬ 
nation by high j)owers of the microscope. The transverse fissure 
leading externally to the stomatic apparatus is found to have been 
widened and rendered irregular by the heat. On bringing this 
fissure within the focus, it is seen to be replaced by one having its 
longer axis in the opposite direction, which is derived from the oval 
figure of the apparatus at its base. Among the fragments may be 
seen numerous separated specimens of the stomatic apparatus. This 
is described by Dr. Bird as oval in outline, nearly fiat, and measuring 
in its long diameter inch. It consists of a frame of .silex 

formed of two pieces, thick at their convexities, thin at their con¬ 
cavities, nearly touching above and below% and grasping between 
them two long and fiat structures, fissured (apparently) in a pectinate 
manner, and tapering from their middle towards either end. In most 
specimens an opening exists betw een these structures ; in others 
they are quite in contact. In some the thinner and laminated por¬ 
tions of the frame are perforated by three well-defined apertures, 
but this is by no means constant. The apparatus thus consists essen¬ 
tially of four pieces, viz. two curved frames with their laininm and 
two linear pectinated structures: and these are placed at the base of 
a conical eminence opening by a transverse fissure. By what means 
it is retained in its position Dr. Bird has not been able satisfactorily 
to ascertain. 

April 7.—Edward Forster, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Read a “ Note on the Generation of Aphides'* By George New¬ 
port, Esq., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ac. 

In this note the author states his object to have been the verifica¬ 
tion by his own observations of those made by Leeuwenhoek, Bonnet, 
Reaumur and others, preparatory to attempting hereafter to show 
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the accordance of those observations with some universal law of re¬ 
production. 'fhe points to W'hichhis attention was more particularly 
directed were, first, whether the Aphis is really vivipart)us at one 
season and oviparous at another; and secondly, whether the sup¬ 
posed ova are true eggs, or, as some have imagined, merely capsules 
designed for the protection of the already-formed embryos during the 
winter season. 

On the 30th of November Mr. Newport observed the deposition 
of the egg by the female Aphis, and found it to t)e a true egg, similar 
to that of other insects, composed of an ortinge-coloured yolk, formed 
of yellow nucleated cells, surrounded by a very^ small quantity of 
transparent vitelline fluid, and containing a very large germinal 
vesicle with a distinct macula or nucleus. On the 2nd of December 
the females w^ere again seen to produce living young, and Mr. New- 
j)ort describes the process of parturition w'hich he then observed, 
lliese observations confirm the statements of former naturalists on 
both the points inquired into, and negative the presumption raised 
with reference to the capsular character of the egg by proving it to 
possess all the characters of a true ovum. 

April 21.—Edward Forster, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Ward, F.L.S., exhibited specimens of the dried plant and fruit 
of Uncaria procumbens, Burchell, from South Africa; and also a por¬ 
tion of the stipes of a fern from New Plymouth, New Zealand, pro¬ 
bably belonging to Pteris esculenta, Sol., measuring several feet in 
length. Mr, Carrington, from w'hom the latter specimen was ob¬ 
tained, stated that the species of fern from which it was obtained 
grows, in the neighbourhood of the coast, to the height of five feet, 
in masses of from six to seven feet diameter, so strong and dense 
as to be capable, if a cover were thrown over it, of sustaining the 
weight of a man. On the margin of the bushland it attains a height 
of twenty-one feet, and Mr. Carrington has observed it on the banks 
of a river, w'hen interlaced and matted together, to measure thirty 
feet. 

Read a paper On the Development of Starch and Chlorophylle.** 
By Edwin John Quekett, Esq., F.L.S. &c. 

Mr. Quekett commences by referring to the observations and opi¬ 
nions of Muller, Miinter and Nageli on the subject of the formation 
of starch and chlorophylle in the cells of plants, and to his own ob¬ 
servations, recorded in the * Pharmaceutical Journal,* vol.iii. 1843-44, 
on the growth of starch in the leaves of Vallisneria spiralis, Muller, 
he states, has observed that in the cells of Chara crinita, the cyto- 
blast becomes hoUow, enlarges, and fills the cell-membrane in which 
it is contained, and ultimately becomes the reservoir for granules of 
starch ; while Nageli has observed that in Caulcrpa prolifera, at the 
period of the formation of starch, the cells contain several smaller 
cells, in each of which are developed generally from three to four 
gniins of starch. In order to observe the growth of starch and chlo¬ 
rophylle, Mr. Quekett examined in several plants the organs in which 
Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Vol. xviii. P 
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tiiose substances are generally situated, and found that their forma¬ 
tion took place, in the majority of instances, in the foUowing manner. 

In the very young stem of CircM Lutetkma^ or the young brancdi 
of the Grape-Vine, the diffexent appearances presented by the grains 
of starch from their perfect state down to their first commencement 
may be readily observed by making numerous sections from the 
lowermost intemode up to the terminal joint. The cells most re¬ 
cently formed are so filled with mucilage and granules as to be opake; 
lower down the granules begin to disappear and the cytoblast is ap¬ 
parent : still lower the cytoblast appears to have lost its granular 
character without having much increased in size, and has become a 
minute cell with a distinct nucleus, instead of a congeries of gra¬ 
nules with a laiger central one. On the outside of this nucleated 
cell, granules (varying in number from ten to twenty) make their 
appearance, at first very minute and of a green hue, and afteraards 
enlarging and becoming colourless; and as they increase in size the 
nucleated cell is absorbed and the granules become free. At a later 
period a multiplication of the granules takes place by fission and 
puliulation, certain grains exhibiting marks of subdivision, and 
others having minute granules attached to them; and generally 
more grains of starch are found in a cell than the number of minute 
granules seen developing on the nucleus. 

Several of these stages are more readily seen in the tuber of the 
Potato. If a slice be removed from its exterior so thin as only to 
pass beneath the cuticle, and a very thin and perfectly transparent 
dice be then taken and examined under the microscope, the cells in 
the central portion are seen to contain only a few grains of starch, 
while in approaching the sides of the section the grains become 
smaller and pass gradually into the nature of chlorophylle. On di¬ 
recting attention to those parts of the section, in which the cell- 
contents pass gradually from the state of starch to that of chloro¬ 
phylle, many cells are seen to contain a distinct nudeated cell, ap¬ 
parently of a flattened or lenticular form, on the ed^ of which are 
arranged a number of minute granules; in others the appearances 
are more advanced, the granules gradually becoming larger and the 
nudeated cell bectmiing oblherated. From the disturbance that 
takes place in the position the granules after detadiment from the 
nucleated cell, it is difficult to determine by what part they were 
adherent to it; but Mr. Qnekett believes that Ibis adherence takes 
place at the end at which the point or hilum is observed. Subse- 
q&e&t to this period the grains of starch enlarge, become laminated, 
and are mult^ed in the manner already pointed out by vmrious 
observers. 

Such are the resuhs of Mr. Quekett’s observations on Bxogenoua 
phmts; in Endog^ot» |dants he states tfast the same process does 
not e|^>ear to be in all esses puntued, inasmuch sswhOetim ifdaoma 
of IrkffMmmica iffiMs a fovouraMe mmmple for (te rnddUtibn ot 
thepcoeess as above desmibed, tim young stem of MK/imm 
offim the foBowiag differences. Sections taken firom ti&e base of a 
young stmn witixia tim bulb have edSs fiiB of slardi-gvalni; at 
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the height of an inch from the base of the stem. t)ic cells arc hllcd 
with fluid only, and each cell contains a cytoblast with its contents 
presenting a milky hue. Carrying on the sections from above down¬ 
wards within these limits, the cells are first found to become more 
transparent and to contain granules with well-defined outlines; lower 
down they exhibit minute granules mixed with the fluid of the cell, 
leaving tlie cytoblast transparent, empty and angular; while at the 
base the granules have arrived at their perfect condition and the 
cytoblast is no longer visible. Thus it appears, Mr. Quckett states, 
that there are two modes of formation of starch connected with the 
cytoblast; in the one case the cytoblast becomes a nucleated cell 
and the grains originate on its exterior; in the other it docs not be¬ 
come a nucleated cell, but gives origin to the grains in its interior. 

As regards the origin of chlorophylle, Mr. Quckett stales that in 
the plants whicli he has examined the same mode of development ap¬ 
pears to obtain as described in the formation of starch, viz. the gra¬ 
nules originating from a nucleated cell, and instances the cuticle of 
the very young frond of Scolopendrium vulgare, L., as an example; 
but he adds that the first origin of chlorophylle is so mixed up with 
the formation of the cell, that it is impossible to arrive by dissection 
at the commencement of the process. 

May 5.—The Lord Bishop of Norwich, President, in the Chair. 

Read a letter ** On the Migration of the Swallows/’ addressed to 
the Secretary. By Thomas Forster, Esq., M.D., F.L.S. &c., dated 
Bruges, May 2nd, 1846. 

The object of this note is to show, not only that the four British 
species of Swrsdlows migrate, but also that their migration is pro¬ 
gressive through Europe to Asia and Africa. The first table is stated 
to have been compiled from the recorded observations of naturalists 
and others, copied on the spot during an extensive tour through 
Europe in the years 1833,1834,1835 and 1836. Dr. Forster states 
that he is satisfied that numerous flights of the several species an¬ 
nually arrive at the end of February and beginning of March in Sicily, 
Italy and the Islands of the Mediterranean, from Africa. Of these 
a portion proceed after a few days’ rest towards the north, leaving 
eolomes in different places as they advance, until they readi their 
most northern destination in Europe. In autumn they retire in the 
same manner, and their numbers appear prodigiously increased in 
particular pla^ where they halt and rest for days before the phalanx 
again takes wiz^^. Hiis, Dr. Forster states, is also the case with 
CSiails, with the Mountain-Finch, and with many of the Warblers. 
Piuttcadar plaess semn to be favourite resorts as resting-places to 
partaeakr species, as Fisa for exanqile to the Swift, the Campagna 
and Sou&em Italy to the Martin. When an early spring has oc- 
cumd in the 6. of Europe, these birds have made their appearance 
eazlimr, as if they had been capable of inferring an earlier season 
northwurdi. 


P2 
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Tabuk L 

Mean time of Arrival. 


Spetiei. 

NsplsB. 

Rome. 

Pits. 

Vienna. 

Bniget. 

London. 

Hirundo rustica 

H. uriioa . 

H. riparia . 

ff» Apus . 

Feb. 27 
April 10 
April 3 
April 15 

March 3 
April 15 
April 5 
April 18 

March 5 
April 16 
April 8 
April 20 



April 15 
May 1 
April 25 
May 3 



^ In their recession in autumn they observe nearly the same relative 
times, with the exception that the Swifts migrate much earlier in 
Flanders than they do in Kent and Sussex. They are often gone on 
the Ist of Augut, and always about the 5th, whereas they remain 
in England until about the 15th. 

The second Table is copied from the Journal kept in succession 
by Dr. Forster's late father,T. F.Forster, Esq., F.L.S., and himself; 
and records the period of arrival of the Swallow (Hirundo rustica, L.) 
for nearljfr half a century. Dr. Forster hopes on a future occasion to 
supply similar tables of the Martin, Swift, and other birds of passage. 


Table II. 


Showing the day of Arrival of the Swallow for forty •eeven years. 


1800, April 15 

1801, -- 5 

1602, — 15 

1803, ^ 15 

1804, — 17 

1805, — 5 

1808, 2 

1807, — 15 

1808, — 16 

1809, — 18 

1810, -- 20 

1811, 18 


1812, April 15 

1813, ^ 15 

1814, — 19 

1815, — 14 

1816, — 21 

1817, — 10 

1818, — 17 

1819, — 15 

1820, •— 16 
1821, _ 18 
1822, 17 
1823, — 22 


1824, April 14 

1825, — 19 

1826, — 14 

1827, — 22 

1828, — 23 

1829, — 21 

1830, -- 16 

1831, — 12 

1832, — 19 
1633, — 17 

1834, — 1 

1835, — 7 


1836, April. 6 

1837, — 6 

1838, _ 13 

1839, 15 

1840, ~ 15 

1841, — 5 

1842, ^ 5 

1843, — 21 

1844, — 16 

1845, _ 8 

1846, — 1 


Bead also a note ** On the Structure of Viola, in connection with 
its Imprecation." ByT. S. IWph, A.L.S. &c. 

Mr. Riuph re^rda the foUawi^ circumstances as more or leas 
essential to the imj^cgnation of die ovules of FiWa: 1st, the pen- 
dent position of the flower, which brings the stigma into a poriticm 
bdow the anthers; 2ndly, the spurred petal, which by the secicticwi 
of faon^ attracts insects, whose efforts to ditain a sup^y of nutri¬ 
ment ^hsturbs the whole band of coherent anthers through the move¬ 
ments inqpressed on the two spurs of anthers which descend into ikn 
nect^, and riius caxm a free discharge of pcdlen; 3rdly, tbexostrafte 
terminatiM at the stigma in some species, in which the poBen is 
shed very fredy and appears to have a ready access to the interior 
of the stma; dthly, the remariiaUe bend in the style in those spe¬ 
cies which have a^bose stigma, in which qmcies Mr. Balphhas 
also found a set singular bails seated on the claw of thel^ or 
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spurred petal, on which the pollen collects very abundantly, and 
thence probably finds its way into the interior of the stigma; the 
stigmatic head being readily capable of being pushed into the groove 
of the claw of the petal amid these hairs, a process which Mr. Ralph 
thinks is performed by the assistance of insects. In some species 
there are also a set of hairs placed at the throat of the corolla on the 
two middle petals, the use of which Mr. Ralph thinks to be to shut 
out the ingress of the proboscis of the insect in that direction. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 14, 1846.—Wm. Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Lovell Reeve read a paper containing “ Descriptions of forty 
new species of Haliotis, from the collection of H. Cuming, Esq.*’:— 

The genus Haliotis affords an unusual abundance of novelty, from 
the circumstance of it never having been selected for the subject of 
an illustrated monograph; the species are, moreover, well-defined, 
and may be easily determined by a careful examination of the varia- 
tions of sculpture and arrangement of colours. 

llie Haliotides are interesting in form as being the most evolved 
and depressed of spiral shells, and they have been arranged with the 
Chitons and Limpets as exhibiting the nearest apparent affinity with 
the non-spiral Gastropods. They present also a singularity of struc¬ 
ture in great measure analogous to the orifice in the shell of Fissu- 
rella or to the fissure in Emargimla, On the left side of the shell, 
in a direct curve parallel to the indexed edge, is a row of equidistant 
perforations, made by the animal in its progress of growth for con¬ 
veying the water to the breathing organs; the mantle is slit in that 
direction to a certain extent, and the water passes into the respiratory 
cavity through a tubular filament protruding from each hole. The 
number of p^al filaments being alike in the same individual through¬ 
out its several stages of growtli, the shell mostly presents the same 
number of holes at all ages, filling up the hindmost orifice as a new 
one becomes formed at the margin. The Siliquaria presents a similar 
modification of structure, and it has been also considered that the 
slit in Pleurotoma is in some measure analogous. 

The internal surface of the *Ear Shells* is lined with a bright 
pearly nacre, which in most species is of remarkable iridescent bril¬ 
liancy, glowing with all the colours of the rainbow; the attention 
must, however, be directed to the outer coating of the shell, for riie 
discriminarion of species, and it is with this view that the figures in 
the foregoing monograph are devoted mainly to external sc^pture. 
There is certainly a striking variation of character in the nacre of 
difiRmnt species, but the pattern of the inner surface is merely an 
ii^ntation of the outer. The number of perforations varies in dif- 
fetenl species, but may be said to correspond in different individuals 
of the same species; where an exception occurs, it is that there is 
sometimes one, or at most two, less in the adult than in the young 
state; that is, when the animal arrives at maturity it continues to 
stop up one or two of the perforationa in advance of any new one. 
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It k a curicms circumstance in tiie geograpfaical disti^tioii ol tfce 
HaliotideB, that few, if any, are to be found where Ghitoiis abound; 
as if tihey exchanged places to a certain extent in the two heini« 
spheres* There are a few species from California, but along the 
western coast of South America, where Chitons are most abundant, 
not any are found, and only one small species, the puichmrma, 
at any of the islands of ^e Pacific. They inhabit the coasts of 
China, Japan, Ceylon, Mozambique, Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, 
and the Philippine Islands; but the greater number of species, and 
the most remarkable, are from New Zealand and the continent of 

characterizes the founifof thoM^solat^ renonsT With the well- 
known Httiiolis tuberculaia of the Channel Imands, all are familiar. 
It is, however, a circumstance worth noting, that although such near 
neighbours, and comparatively abundant, especially at the island of 
Jersey, it is rarely collected on the coast of England. 

The HaUoiides are found at low water, attached to the under sur¬ 
face of masses of stone, and they fix themselves with great force to 
the rocks, by suction, on the least alarm. 

Haliotis splbnuxns. Hal. teM onatd, conwao^depressd^ tmdique 
spiraliter liratd, lirU crebris reguUmbus suhobtusia, nonnuUtB tUtis 
latiorihus; foraminibua qmnis pervm, extus Bmtgim^viride$cente, 
articuliB albicaniibuB prope tpinm interdam notatd, epidermide 
fibroBofuBco indutd, intvB dBnUeo viridique, nigricante nebulatd, 
pulchertimb irideBcmtB. 

Hah. California, 

Haliotis jafomica. Hal. testd ovato-ohlongd, Bubplanulato-con- 
vexd, liris tenuibus csqualibus Bpiraliter funiculatd, concentric^ 
rugoBO-plicatd, plicis ponspicuis latnell^formibus irregularibuB; 
foraminibuB quims senisve pervus ; luteo olivacco-fusco viridique 
undique pulcherrtmk variegatd. 

Hab. Japan; Dr. Siebold. 

Haliotis coccinba. Hah testd oblongo^ovatd, Bpiraliter Uratd, 
liris creberrimis intequalibuB interBtitiis transverBim mimtisBimh 
Btriatis; foraminibuB confertmBCuliB, quinis senisve perviis} extus 
eocdneo^ru/djutescente-albo maculatd et variegatd, intus argenteo- 
albicante. 

Hob, Cape de Verd Islands. 

Haliotis ziczac. Hal. testd avatd, planulato-^convexd, Bpiraliter 
subtiliBsime sulcatd, foraminibus parviuscttlis, senis perviis; olu 
vaceo-viridi, luteo-viridescenie ohliqu^ fiammeQ-undatd, apice luteth 
aurantio tinctd, intus argented, irtdescente. 

Hah. Galipan, island of Mindoro, Philippines (found on smooth 
stones)^ Cuming. 

Haliotis nirLTiFsaFOBATA. Hal. testd oblmgo-avatd, Bubjktma$d, 
anfraciuum parte apirali subelevaid; Bpiraliter Unearlsulcttid, 
Bukis subundatis irregnlaribus j foraminibuB parviuscuHs ftumero^ 
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decerns perviis ; eatna nigricante^fiteco viridique variegatd, 
iatue Micante. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis dibcus. Hal. teitd ohlongo^ovatd, elevato^convead, hie illic 
twaidd et rugoed^ latere einistro lato, peculiariter erecto; fora- 
minibus amplis, subdistantibus, tubiferis, quaternis tantvmperviis; 
eastaneo-fusedt viridi aut rufescente radiatim tinetd, 

Hab. Japan ; Dr. Siebold. 

Haliotis Sieboldu. Hal, testd subobliqub ovatd, subpectinatd, 
valdb convexd, apice terminals vix spirali; radiatim Uratd, liris 
chtusist subdistantibus; foraminibus subamplis, quints perviis; 
extus aurantio-rubrd, intus albicante, iridescente, 

Hab, Japan ; Dr. Siebold. 

Haliotis sqvamata. Hal, testd ohlongo-ovatd, convexd, spiralitcr 
liratd, liris creberrimis, squamatis, altemis majoribus; foraminibus 
octonis perviis; fused et rubrofused, flammulis lutescentibus un- 
datis omatd, intus vividP iridescente, 

Hab, North-west coast of Australia; Dring. H.M.S. Beagle. 

Haliotis fukbbris. Hal, testd ovatd, subdepresso-convexd, spira- 
liter liratd, liris subsquamaiis, hie illic mqforibus, iransversim 
peculiariter rugoso-plicatd ; foraminibus octonis aut novenis per¬ 
viis ; rubido-castaned, interdum viridi tinetd, flammis perpaucis 
indistinctis circa spiram, 

Hab, New Holland. 

Haliotis diversicolob. Hal, testd ovatd, suhplanulatd, spiraliter 
liratd, liris ohttisis irregularibus, transversim leviter plicatd; 
foraminibus octonis vel novenis perviis; casianeofusco coccineo^ 
rufo viridique radiatd, maculis undatis lutescentibus variegatd, 
Hab. New Holland. 

Haliotis coccoradiata. Hal. testd suborbicvlari, ovatd, plano- 
convexd, medio leviter depressd, spiraliter subtiliter liratd, liris 
striis minutis elevatis decussatis, foraminibus senis perviis; flavidd^ 
strigis latis vivide coevineis radiatim pietd, 

Hab -.> 

Haliotis vibiois. Hal. testd ovatd, depresso-convexd, obliqu}t 
undato-rugatd, spiraliter liratd, lirarum interstifiis strict is, fora¬ 
minibus quinis perviis ; exius albicante, viridi pulclierrindi tinetd 
et marmoratdy mtus argented. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis astricta. Hal. testd ovatd, convexd, spiraliter liratd, 
liris laminis striisque elevatis irregularibus radiatim decussatis; 
foramtmbus quaternis perviis; extus albidd, olivaceo viridique 
marmoratd, intus iridescente, 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis Tayloriana. Hal, testd oblongo-ovatd, solidiusculd, 

. convexd, spird eubteminali, spiraliter obtusl et irregulariier 
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Uraidi forammbiu Bipiink ad wwems pervm; aaiks eoedneo^ 
Jmcd, fiamdo, cocemao^fiuco macutaio, props ^^ram, nebubadi 
UUas idbicante. 

Hub -? 

Nrned in honour of my worthy friend Thomas Lombe Taylor^ Esq., 
of Starston^ Norfolk. 

Haliotis BUBI61NOBA. HoL teotd ooatd, nMhprooso^oomooad, ra^ 
diatim pUcato-rugood, spiraliter liratd^ lirio obiusb ogaamatis, 
foraminibus suhapproximatis, senk peroii$i estus ruhigmoso^ 
aurantid, qnraliter albi-strigatd, intus argeated. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis buoosa. Hai, ieotd ovatd, convexd^ medio hviier depreeed, 
radiatim pUcato^rugoed, epiraliter liratdt lirie obtueie^ hie ilUc 
majorUme; foraminilme eubamplie, qmUemie perviU} extue olu 
vaceo^Jneco viridique marmoratd. 

Hah. -? 

Haliotis bosacba. Hal, testd ovatd, convexo^depreesd, epiraiiter 
crebriliratd. Inis strUe execulptie uMgae decveeatie; foraminibus 
peculiariter oblongo^ovatis, quatemis perviis $ extus coralh-^rubro 
et roseo^albicante marmoraid, rubro viridi punctata, 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis fbbtusa. Hal. testd oblongo^ovatd, ^rditer poslitk 
subtilissimt sulcatd, sidcis pertusis, anticb exiliter liratd, sulcis 
lirisgue sMrregularibus et undaHs; foraminibus senis perviis; 
extus rufofus^, strigis perpaucis lutescentibus undatis props 
spiram^ intus vhndlb hridescenie. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis plavilibata. Hal. testd ovoid, plano-eonvexd, spiraliter 
liratd, lirie planulatU irregularibus; foraminibus juinis jiervtts; 
olivaceo^ et caruleo^viridi. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis scutulvm. Hal. testd convexd, ^rd depressd, suboceultd, 
spiraliter exiliter liratd, Kris planulatis, undulatis, hie illic ma- 
jofibus; foraminibus senis perviis; olwaceo^fuscdp viridi pedcher* 
rimb articulatd, punctatd et maculatd. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis zbalabdica, Hal. testd oblongo-ovatd, subdepressd, 
ispiraliter irreguhriter sulcatd, liris inlermedHs obtusis, nunc laHs, 
nunc angustis, senis perviis; rufo^castaned et albieantepeeuUariier 
marmoratd. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Haliotis spxcioba. Hal. testd oblongo*ovatd,plmiio»eonvexd, medio 
riepmtd, ^raUier ekvato^triatd, strHs emfertis; fsrandnibus 
senis pervUs; eoccineo-rufd albo-nigrieantetnnrffinm 
variegatd, 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis BancoLATA. Hal. testd oblongo-ovatd, aaticb subtdtenu^ 
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aid^ phmo-eowvexd^ medio depreccd, latere sinistro latiusculo, 
erecto, epiraliter vix etriatd; foraminihus quatemie perviis; «or- 
did^ fuecd^ macvlis albidis reticulatis eubtriangularibua omatd. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotzb nbbvlata. Hal. teetd oblongo-ovatd, convexd, spird sub- 
elevatd, spiraliter sulcatd, sulcis parvis, undatis; foraminibus 
subeq^oximatis, septenis perviis ; fitsco roseoque undique nebulatd. 

Hab. —— ? 

Haliotis 8PICULATA. Hol. tcstd ovotd, spiroliter peculiariter 
liratd, liris angustis, erectis, valdb irregularibus, radiatim undato- 
plicatd; foraminibus amplis, senis perviis; olivaceo-viridi, hie 
illic albipunctatd. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis sbmistriata. Hal. testd ovatd, spiraliter suhtiliter li¬ 
ratd, radiatim undato-plicatd et plus minusve tuberculosd ; forami¬ 
nibus svhtubiferis, quinis perviis; fused out coeeineo-rufd, albi- 
maculatd. 

Hah. Ceylon; Dr. Sibbald. 

Haliotis clathrata, Hal. testd semicirculari-ovatd, spiraliter 
crebriliratd, interstitiis striis subtilissimb clathratis, radiatim 
plicatd; foraminibus subamplis, quinis perviis; viridi et vividb 
rufo variegatd. 

Hab. Baclayon, island of Bohol^ Philippines ; Cuming. 

Haliotis Stomatijefobmis. Hal. testd oblongo-ovatd, valdb con- 
vexd, spiraliter striatd, radiatim suhtiliter plicatd, spird subter- 
minali, elevatd; foraminibus quims perviis; olivaceo viridique 
marmoratd. 

Hah. New Zealand. 

Haliotis ancilb. Hal. testd ovatd, regulariter eonvexd, spiraliter 
exiliter noduloso-striatd, nodulis interdum subohscuris interruptis ; 
foraminibus numerosis, parvis, octonis perviis; olivaceo-viridi, no¬ 
dulis et circa spiram cupreo-roseis. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis Dringii. Hal. testd orbiculari-ovatd, spiraliter striatd, 
radiatim plicatd et tuberculosd; foraminibus subtubiferis, quater- 
ms perviis; extus pallidb viridescente-luted, medio conspicub cocci- 
neo tinetd, intus argented. 

Hah. North coast of Australia. 

Haliotis cokcikha. Hal. testd suboblongo-ovatd, spiraliter stri¬ 
atd, medio leviter tubereulatd, obligub subobsemb plieatd; forami¬ 
nibus quaiemis perviis; cameo-edbicante, coccineo-roseo profusb 
variegatd. 

Hah. Zamboanga, island of Mindanao, Philippines; Cuming. 

Haliotis gbmma. Hal. testd suborbieulari-ovatd, plano-convexd, 
latere sinistro latiusculo, ^pbraUter subtuberculatd, radiatim pul- 
cherrimb $ninutb plicato-squamatd; foraminibus sthtubiferis, qua- 
temis amtUsveperviis; flavescente, coccineo viridique tinetd. 

Hab. -? 



H4J«x€tia uHTA. 

$piralUer Uinatd, tirk mibiiUhm, eof^eriist Hrik m^k deemmUk; 
forammiku mhamplk, qmnk pervik; riAUo tt /lamceiiiMlbidd 
irregulariter marmoratd. 

Hub, Swan River Settlement. New Holland ; lieot. Fre8t<m« 

HAX.XOTI8 PAFULATA. Hdl. te$td iuborbiculari^owitd, tpiraliter ob^ 
iu»(hliratd, lirk wbiktantibuB^ eoitqnatb tubereukik} foramini- 
bus subtubiferk, quatemk pervik ; corallo^^rubrd^fiaioesceiUe varid. 

Hob. North coast of Austn^; Dring. 

Haliotib JACKSW8I8. Hot* tsstd oblofiffo^ovatdt spiraliier peculi- 
artier rud^ IvraJtd^ lirk vaUk trrepdaribuM^ subsquamoM, props 
foramina suhUevigatd; foramimhus mtbitMferk, iktarUibus; ru~‘ 
fesceate^aurantid, intus argenied. 

Hob. Jacna, islAnd of Bohol, Philippines* 

Haixotis pu8TorxJiTA. Hid. tesid obkngo^ovaid, sjnraliter obseuf^ 
liraid, tubereulk parrk pustulatd, ra^aiim plicatdf fonminibus 
senkpervik; albidd viridique marmoraid. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis aquatilis. Hal. tesid ohlongo^o/vaid, plano^converd, 
medio depressd, kevigaid, props marginem peculiariter plicaid; 
foraminibus senk pervik; pallid^ viridi, albido aut favescente 
vndato-variegaid, intus albicanie, 

Hab. Kurile Island, south of Kamtschatka. 

Haliotis Janus. Hal. tesid oblongo^ovaid, spiraliter Uratd, lirk 
subtUibus angustis, interstiiik excavatk; foraminibus senk per¬ 
vik ; luteo-aurantid, fascid laid albidd, fusco grandimaculatd, 
prope foramina omatd. 

Hab. -? 

Haliotis cbuenta. Hal. testd ovoid, antic^ subatienuatd, sphd 
elevatiusculd, spiraliter peculiariter mdaio- et corrugoto-striatd; 
foraminibas subapproximaik, ocionk pervik, sanguineo albipwic* 
tato ei albido sanguineo-punctaio pulcherrimb variegaid. 

Hab. New Zealaud. 

Haliotis xncisa. Hal. tesid ovatd, medio subdepressd, spiraliter 
inckd, subtuherculiferd; foraminibus amplk, quatemk pervik; a/« 
bidd et purpureo-viridi marmoratd, albido minutissifnb rufo*punc* 
tatd. 

Hab. -? 

The next paper was also communicated by Mr. Lovell Reeve, and 
contained Descriptions of fifty-four new species of Mangelia, from 
the collection of H. Cuming. Esq.’*:— 

The Mangelia are nearest allied to those aberrant species of Phu^ 
rotoma in which the predominant character of that genus, the fissure 
in the oj^ extremity of the lip. becomes modified into a somewhat 
obscure sinus. Hieir general aspect is that of a more or less fosiform 
MargineUa, without plaite or polished exterior; distinguished, on 
the other band, by a^row of faint wrinkle*like denticulations on the 
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inner Buiface of the Up nnd columella, and a gutter-Uke einus in the 
lip at its junction with the body-whorl. 

Manoklia 81CULA. Mong, testd suhfusiformi, spird aaminatd, 
an/raetibus rotundatis, gibbosiusculis, concentric^ cosiatis, lavibue ; 
aperturd brevi, ovatd, sinu subconspicuo ; intus extusque caataneo- 
fused, labro flavicante,fusco4ineato. 

Uab. Sicily. 

Manoslia vbxillum. Mang. testd oblongo-ovatd, an/ractibus su^ 
pernb depressis, nodosis, costis e nodis descendentibus, superficie totd 
decussatim striatd, quasi subtilissink decussatd; aurantio-luted, 
fasciis alhicantibus angustis undique cingulatd. 

Hob. llo llo, isle of Panhay, Philippines (found under stones); 
Cuming. 

Manoelia Lyra. Mang, testd trigono-fusiformi, anfractibus su- 
pernb angulatis, longitudinaliter costatis, costis subobliquis, ad 
angulum incrassatis; castaneo fused, lineis albicantibus decussatis, 
labro albicante. 

Hab. Island of Ticao, Philippines (found on the sands) ; Cuming. 

Mangblia antillarum. Mang, testd subpyriformuovatd, latngatd 
longitudinaliter concentric^ costatd, costis fortibus, subobtusis 
distantibus; cinereo-earned, costis fascid rubidd tinctis, labro 
albicante, rubido fasciatim tincto. 

Hab, West Indies. 

Makgelia Marginelloides. Mang, testd pyriformuovatd, spird 
brevi, acutd; anfractibus supeme angulatis, longitudinaliter multi* 
costatis, costis tenuibus, crebris, suturis descendentibus; lacteo* 
cmruled out cinereofused, lineis rubidis cingulatd, anfraetds 
ultimi parte supra angulum maculd grandi nigricante conspicub 
tinetd. 

Hab. Island of Burias, Philippines (found in sandy mud at the 
depth of seven fathoms); Cuming. 

Mangelia FUNiriTLATA. Mang.tcstd trigonofusiformi,subelongatd, 
anfractibus supeme depressis, longitudinaliter tenuicostatis, lavi* 
bus; cinereofused, costis labroque albicantibus, 

Hab. Islands of Ticao and Masbate, Piiilippines (found on the 
sands); Cuming. 

Mangelia cavernosa. Mang.tcstd ohlongo^ovatd, spird angulato* 
turritd; anfractibus supeme angulatis, intra costis cavemosis, 
costisfortibus, obtusis, suturis descendentibus ; albd, aurantiofusco 
hie illic sparsim maculaid, 

Hab, Island of Ticao, Philippines (found on the sands); Cuming. 

Mangelia cylindrica. Mang, testd cylindraceofusiformi, apice 
acutd, longitudinaliter subtiliter costatd, transversim elevato*stri* 
atd ; pellucido*albd,fusc€scente tinetd, aurantiofusco infra suturas 
maculatd. 

Hab, Cagayan, island of Mindanao, Philippines (found in sandy 
mud at the depth of twenty-five fathoms); Cuming. 
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' MAtfUtu (iA'PlALACBA. te»id mHao^fitriformi; ipirm 

turt$ profuniU; mfiraetiim iupemk dqpreisU^ tramvmim nAti^ 
litsini^ et ereherrimk eiwato*9MtttU, Ifmgihu&udUer eottaiii, on* 
gn^siU, snberectht supemik leviter nmertmatis; /uscetcente^ HneU 
wuhtilihus /nscescenttbus Monatd. 

Huh. Island of Bunas, Philippines (found among coarse sand at 
the depth of seven fathoms); Cuming. 

Mangblia gbacxlis. Mang. testd gracili-fuaiformt transversm 
subtilissin^ stnaid, langitudinaliter costaidt costis angustis} alhd, 
castaneo-fuaco induttincih ganoid et moeoUdd. 

Hah. Island of llcao, Plulippxnes (found under stones at low 
water); Cuming. 

Mamoblia lamellata. Mang. teatd Joai/ormi^ovatdt apirat auturia 
profundia, aubcauemoaia, onfioctibua tranaveram elepato^atriatia, 
atriia fartihua, auhdiattudihua, iongitudinaliter coaiatia, eoatia an- 
guaiUt ereciiat hmelUB/ormhuat aupernh leviter mucronatia ; ol- 
Udd/fuaco pallidiaamh zonatd. 

Hab. Isle of Burias, Philippines (found among coarse sand at the 
depth of seven fathoms) ; Cuming. 

Mabgblia vittata. Mang. teatd oblongo<-ovatd, aubeouicd, apird 
brevi, ohtuad; anfractihua Iongitudinaliter eoatatia, coatarum in- 
teratiiiia atriia fortibua clathratia; alhidd, olivaceo-fuaco Idtifaa- 
ciatd, coatarum parte olioaceo-fuacd albipunctatd. 

Hab. Island of Ucao, Philippines (found on the sands) ; Cuming. 

Makgblia zonata. Mang. teatd abbreviato-fuai/ormi, apird brevi- 
uaculd, turritd auturia profundia ; anfractihua Iongitudinaliter coa- 
tatia, eoatia e auturia deacendentibua; Itevigaid; alhd, zond conapi- 
cud aurabtio-fuacd cingulatd. 

Hab. Island of Ticao, Philippines (found on the sands); Cuming. 

^ Mangelia iNTsaBUPTA. Mung. teatd oblongo-ovatd, apird brevu 
anfractihua aupernb nodoaia, eoatia e nodia deacend^tibua ,• albd, 
lineia nigria aubtiliaaimia tranaveraia interruptia^ creberrm^ diapo- 
aitia, inter eoataa omatd. 

Hab. Island of Ucao, Philippines (found on the sands); Cuming. 

Manoblza bbticueata. Mang. teatd fuaiformi-ovatd, apird hrevi- 
uaculd^ apiee acuminatdf anfraetibua aigpemi perpendiculariter 
eompreaaia, deinde tumidhueuiia et Iongitudinaliter eoataUa, cos* 
tarum interatUiia exiUter^uaco-punctatia. 

Hab. Island of llcao, Phil^jnnes (found on the reefs); Cuming. 

Makgbua FI 7 LCBBLLA. Mong. teatd fuaiformi-ovatd, aubeglin- 
draced, zpird breviuaculd, apice acimdnatdf anfracHbua aiq^ernb 
rotundatia, Iongitudinaliter multieoatatia, eoatia tenuibua graeiUhiap 
eoncentriik dUpoaitia, enfractuum aiperfeie totd exiUaamb reticu* 
latd; btieo-albieante, maeulia guairatia patoia rttfia coatarum te* 
ieratUHa faadaim cingulatd. 

Hab. Island et llcao, Philippines (found on the sands); Cuming.^ 
Mavobeia Fvsivonaczs. Mang. teatd fuaiformi, anfractihua sa* 
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pernb subangalatis, ad angulwn nodosis, costis tenuihus euhauper^ 
ficiariia e nodis descendentibue, transveraim creberrime atriatU; 
luteo^albicante, punctia perpaucia aurantio-fuacia tinctd. 

Hab, Island of Corrig^dor* Philippines (found among coarse sand 
at the depth of ten fathoms); Cuming. 

Manoelia lyric a. Many, teatd fuatformi, utrinque acuminatd, 
anfractibua longitudinaliter concentrici coatatia, tranaveraim e/e- 
vato^atriatia; fuaceacente^ aurantio-fuaco pallide et indiaiinct^ 
faaciatd, 

Hab, Island of Burias, Philippines (found among coarse sand at the 
depth of seven fathoms); Cuming. 

Manoelia gibbosa. Many, teatd ovato-conicd, apird breviaaimd; 
anfractibua aupern^ yihhoaia et nodulosia, longitudinaliter coatatia, 
laviyatia ; cinereo-albicante, lineia aurantiofuacia exilibua cinyu- 
latd, dorao aupendt niyricante tincto, 

Hab. Island of Ticao, Philippines (found on the reefs); Cuming. 

Manoelia maculata. Many, teatd aubfuaiformi, baai truncatd, 
longitudinaliter coatatd, coatia tenuibua aubdiatantibua, concentric^ 
diapoaitia; ainu latiuaculo; albd, maculia aubquadratia aurantio^ 
fuacia inter coataa, 

Hab, Island of Ticao, Philippines (found under stones at low 
water); Cuming. 

Manoelia turricula. Many, teatd fuaiformuturritd,auturia pro* 
fundia; anfractibua plano-depreaaia, longitudinaliter concentric^ 
coatatia; albicante, lineia aubtiliaaimia aurantiofuscia obaoleth 
cinyulatd. 

Hab, Island of Ticao, Philippines (found on the sands); Cuming. 

Manoelia Columbelloides. Many, teatd ovatd, apird brevi, 
acutd ; anfractibua aupemib leviter rotundatia, tranaveraim elevato* 
atriatia, longitudinaliter tenuicoatatia, labro medio tumido, intua 
fortiter denticulato; nived, coatia eaimib aurantiofuaco punctatia. 

Hab. Baclayon^ island of Bohol» niilippines (found on mud banks); 
Cuming. 

Manoelia Conohelicoides. Many, teatd ovato*conicd, apird bre* 
viaaimd, acutd; anfractibua tranaveraim elevato*8triatia, lonyitu* 
dinaUter multiliredia, liria tenuibua, ante auturaa evanidia; luteo* 
albicante, dorao maculd grand* aurantiofuacd interdum tincto. 

Hah. Daleguete, isle of Zebu, Philippines (found under stones) ; 
Cuming. 

Manoelia tenebbosa. Many, teatd aubfuaiformi, apird acuminata* 
turritd; anfractibua aupemh plano^depreaaia, auturia profundia, 
tranaveraim atriatia, tonyitudinaliter coatatia, coatia diatantibua; 
intua extatayue eaataneefuacd. 

HtA. Cagayan, island of Mindanao (found in sandy mud at the 
depth of twenty*five fathoms); Cuming. 

Manoelia Nqvje Hollandub. Many, teatd ovatd, inferne atte* 
nmatd, aaheankd, apird brevi; aa^ractibua aupemk rotundoHa, Ion* 
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co^MU; Ihndo^cmered^ etpice nigri^ 

Mro atbUo^ opeHufiB famce fu$c4. 

Hah. Swan River. 

Makgslia LXV10A. Mang. teatd avhfastfmnuavntd, apke aeumi- 
natd; anfractihus longitudinaliter amcentrich coatatia, coatia tenu- 
ihua; Iwido^camed. 

Hah. Island of Ticao, Philippines (found on the reefs); Cuming. 

Mangblia abybsicola. Mang, teatd oblongo^ovatd, utrinqua con- 
apicut attenuatd, longitudinaliter coatatd, lineia eievatia cingulatd; 
albidd,/usco zonaid. 

Hah. Island of Mindanao, Philippines (found in sandy mud at the 
depth of twenty-five fathoms); Cuming. 

Makgbjlxa bicolob. Mang. teatd oblongd, concentric^ coatatd, 
costarum interstitiia aubtilisaim^ striatisi aupra albidd, infra 
plumbed. 

Hab. Island of Ticao, Philljipines; Cuming. 

Mangblia funkbeis. Mang. testa ohlongd, concentrke coatatd, 
costarum interstitiia l<cvibua ; albidd fasdatd plumbed laid chigtt- 
laid. 

Hab. Island of Ticao (found under stones at low water); Cuming. 

Mangblia Stromboibes. Mang. teatd fuaiformi^omld, apird 

aubturritd: anfractihus superne angulatis, longitudinaliter coatatia, 
coatia ad angulum nodosis, interstitiia aubtiliaaiml atriatis ; albidd. 

Hah. Island of Bohol, Philippines. 

Mangblia pallida. Mang^ teatd ovatd, concentric^ coatatd, coatia 
aubobtuais; alhd. 

Hab. Island of Ticao, Philippines; Cuming. 

Mangblia fbssulata. Mang. teatd cylindraceo-oblongd, apird 
brevhtaculd, longitudinaliter eximib auboblique coatatd, costarum 
interstitiia aubtiliaaimb atriatis; nived. 

Hab. Philippine Islands; Cuming. 

Mangblia bigida. Mang. teatd ovatd, longitudinaliter fortiter 
tuberculato-coatedd, tranaveraim aubtilissimb atriatd; fuaceacente. 

Hab. .dSgean Sea; Forbes. 

Mangblia blbgans. Mang. teatd oblongd, apird breviusculd, acu^ 
minatd, atfractibua aupermb angulatia, longitudinaliter coatatia, 
coatia anguatia, ad angulum mucronatia, costarum interstitiia psd^ 
cherrimb elevato-atriatia i luteacente^albd, esiUaaimb fuaco-aonatd. 

Hab. Island of Mindoro, Fhilippiaes; Cuming. 

Mangjslu xjkbata. Uemg. teatd ovatd, apird aemdnatdf eancen^ 
tricb obtuao-coatatd, Imigatd; camaofuaeatceni^, tmaia asduraii- 
oribua unMema dngulatd. 

Hab. -? 

Maitgalia FiiANXLABimM. Moug. tadtd /ba^armit utdintua am- 
msmd, ImviaaM, asffractUma aagpamb dapaiama^ UagUamaa^er 
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coslatia; lahro planulatOt cupra subaogulato; cinereo-purpuras-^ 
cente, albizonato. 

JIab. Island of Ticao> Philippines; Cuming. 

Manoelia Hornbbckii. Many, testd avoid, spird hreviusculd, 
acutd, suturis profundis, subcavernosis, longitudinaliter costatd, 
costis prominentibusy iransversim subtilissime striata, albd. 

Hob. Island of St. Thomas, West Indies ; Dr. Hornbeck. 

Mangblia castaxba. Many, testd oblonyd, spird acuminatd, con- 
centric^ tenuicostatd, costarum inierstitiis striatis; castaneo- 
fused. 

Hob, Island of Burias, Philippines ; Cuming. 

Mangblia PUsiLLA. Many, testd fusiformi-ovatd, Imnyatd, Ion- 
yitudinalitcr cos tala, cost is solidiusculis oblusis; alhidd, castaneo 
copiose linetd el lineatd. 

Ilah. -? 

Mangblia marmorosa. Many, testd ovatd, soUdiusnihi, spird 
hreviusculd; longitudinaliter costatd. costui obesis, striis elcvatis, 
decussatis; sinu amplo ; albd, aurantiofusco perparce maculatd. 

Hah. -? 

Mangblia casta. Many, testd ovafo-turritd, lonyitvdinaliter coif- 
tatd, costis tenuibus subdistantibus, hvvigatd; aperturd brevi, 
hasi truncatd; carnco fused, obscurl* fasciatd, costis albicantibus. 

Hab. -? 

Mangblia obeliscvs. Many, testd suhulatd, hexayond, basi trun¬ 
catd, striis pulcherrimis elcvatis undique creberrime cinyulatd, 
lonyitudinaliter costatd, costis distantibus, sequentibus; aperturd 
minutA, ovatd; sordide albd, apertura: fauce lutescente. 

Hab. Islands of Corrigidor, Philippines (found among coarse sand 
at the depth of ten fathoms); Cuming. 

Mangblia balteata. Many, testd clonyatd, subfusiformi, lonyu 
tudinaliter costatd costis anyustis, distantibus; albd, zond fused 
conspicud cinyulatd. 

Hab. -? 

Mangblia astricta. Many, testd subfasiformi-ovatd, spird bre- 
viusculd, suturis profundis; lonyitudinaliter costatd, costis ere- 
briusculis; albidd, zond fused anyustd cinyulatd. 

Hab _? 

Mangblia badia. Many, testdfusiformi-ovatd, concentric^plicato- 
costatd, transversim fortiter striatd; castaneofused. 

Hab. -? 

Mangblia pbllucida. Many, testd ovatd, utriuque attenuatd, 
Imngaid, peOueidd, mtidd, lonyiUtdinaliter crebricostatd; albidd, 
Umfused. 

Hab. -f 

Mangblia angvlata. Many, testd fusiformi-ovatd, anf^ciibus 
msdhpecidkurUerangulatis,saturispro/wtdis,l^ 

Mis, ossHs anguhs si^sr mnertmaiis; albidd, fusccscente lineatd. 
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Hoi. Bay of Maaih (found in aandy mud at the dqpfli cxf four 
fothoms); Cuming. 

Makgulxa puba. Mang. testd ohlongo-ovatd, tpird svhtwrritd, 
nduriaprofimdiB: anftictibusconeentria^costatisf allndd,maeuU$ 
perpaucia aurantto-fuscia. 

Hah. - } 

Manoblia soliua. Mang, teatd eylindraceo^matd, utrinque atte» 
narntd, aolidd, undigue creberrin& granoao-clathratd; aperturd 
longiuaculd; purpuraacente. 

Hah, Island of Burias^ Philippines (among sand at the depth of 
seven fathoms); Cuming. 

Manoelia dbbelicta. Mang, teatd ovatd, longitudinaiiter fortiter 
concenirice coatatd, tranaveraim auhohaoletk atriatd; fuaceacente. 

Hah _? 

Mangklxa ZEBUEN818. Mong, teatd ovato^ohlongd^ apird acumu 
naidt boat aubattenuetd^ concentric^ fortiter coatatd^ tranaveraim 
crebenimh atriatd: fuaceacente, 

Hab, Island of Zebu, Philippines (found in sandy mud at the 
depth of four fathoms); Cuming. 

Mangelia oikcta. Mang, teatd aubfuaiformuovatd, apird turritd^ 
auturia aubprofundia; an/ractibua aupemb angulatia, longitudinal 
liter coatatia, eoatia diatantibua; albidd, arfractibua faacid latd 
fuaceacente aupernb cinctia. 

Hab, Island of Bohol, Philippines (found under stones at low 
water); Cuming. 

Mangelia nioiTALis. Mang, teatd fuaiformi-ovatd, aolidd^ undique 
creberrimb granoao^clathratd; albicante, xonia duabua purpureia 
anguatia dngulatd. 

Hab. -? 

Mangelia nana. Mang. teatd ovatd, apird brevi, turritdp apice 
acutd; arfractibua aupernb angulatia, longitudina^ier obliqub cos- 
tatia, hteratitiia cavia, aubtiliter atriatia. 

Hab. Island of Mindanao, Philippines (found in sandy mud at the 
dq>th of twenty-five fathoms); Cuming. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON TBB BETBLOPMENT OP THE HBOUSJB. 

Da. Rbzb directed the attention of the Society to some ohservations 
be had made on the young of the Medusas. He mentioned, that many 
of the members of the Somety were {nobably not aware, that the re¬ 
searches of Sars and Siebold had shown that the yom^^ of the Me¬ 
dusas (the common sea-nettles and sea-blubber of our coasts) five 
for a time fike polypes; and that, during their polype life, they ge¬ 
nerate other animi^ fikelhemsdves, all of whiim afterwardb hnema 
Medusas. This curimis fact has of . late n^rally attracted a 
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good deal of attention. The epecimens upon which these observa¬ 
tions were made, were found by Mrs. Macdonald on the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember last, adhering to the lower surface of a stone lying in a shd- 
low pool near low«water mark. When obtained, they were between 
thirty and forty in number; and the largest was between two and 
three lines in length. When examined under the microscope, they 
presented characters somewhat intermediate between a hydraform 
and actiniform polype, but still different from either; and it was not 
until Dr. lleid had completed his examination of their structure, 
that he discovered that this animal had been described by Sars, first 
under the name of Scyphistoma, and afterwards as the young of one 
of cur common Medusm (Medvsa auritd). 

After giving a description of the external characters of these ani¬ 
mals, and pointing out that this agreed in the main with that by 
Sars, Dr. llcid then proceeded to explain the results of a more mi¬ 
nute examination of their structure. 

The body of the animal is composed of two distinct layers—an in¬ 
ternal and an external. The internal contains numerous nuclei and 
nucleated ceils, is thicker and more opake than the external, which, 
on the other hand, is chiefly composed of a structureless substance, 
having numerous oval cells (filiferous capsules) on its outer surface, 
measuring about largest diameter, and 

having coiled up in their interior a long spiral thread, which w^as 
occasionally seen uncoiled, and projecting from one end of the cell, 
along with its lining membrane. Filiferous capsules are also found 
in smaller number upon the inner surface of the internal layer. The 
internal layer, which, as has been already stated, is so rich in nuclei 
and nucleated cells, is folded inwards, and forms the four projections 
seen on the internal surface of the stomach. Each of these projec¬ 
tions is a canal, as may be distinctly made out, on making a trans¬ 
verse section of the body and placing it under the microscope : and 
the four canals thus formed terminate at their upper end in a cir¬ 
cular canal, placed round the mouth, and near the margin of the 
disc. Into this circular canal the hollow tentacula open. The inner 
surface of this circular canal and of the tentacula is lined by a pro¬ 
longation of the internal layer. Between the mouth and margin of 
the disc are four round depressions, corresponding to the termina¬ 
tion of the four vertical in the circular canal, which at first sight 
appear to be four apertures opening into the circular canal; but a 
membrane is stretched across the bottom of each depression, suffi¬ 
ciently thin to permit the ready transmission of fluids through it. In 
oertain positions of the extensible mouth, white lines presenting the 
appearance of vessels are seen psissing from the position of the cir¬ 
cular canal to the margin of the mouth, and uniting with each other 
along t^ mar^n; but Dr. Reid has not yet been able to satisfy 
himself that these are vessels. In some of the numerous forms which 
the mouth assumes, these lines entirely disappear, and when pre- 
sent seem to be formed by narrow ridges on the external sur¬ 
face, margin of the mouth presents some indications of the 
Am.tfMag. N* Hist, VoL xviii« Q 
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piMenee of a oaiud, bat Im htA not beea able to eatbfy hinurelf fiiat 
one aehially exwte external aarface of the tentaeula, 

oqpeoiaily «t tbeir edges, is eovered by a great aumber of the filife- 
I0i» cdb or capsules, already described as being present in tfie ex¬ 
ternal kyar <rf i^e body. The edges and inner surface of the mouth, 
ahd the ^sfade of the surface of the internal caTity or stomach, are 
eovered witheiEa; and minute cilia, not eamly detected, are present 
on the outer surface of the tentacula, so that currents of water, un¬ 
less when the month is shut, are constantly passing in and out from 
the stomach and along the tentacula. 

These animals increased considerably in size, and began to pro¬ 
duce stolons and buds about the middle of January; and though at 
this period the original number had been considerably reduced, the 
whole lower surface of the stone is now almost covered with them, 
and at present they amount to between 200 and 300. Whenever a 
stolon or bud is formed, this commences by a thickening of the in¬ 
ternal layer at that part, which causes a bulging outwards of the ex¬ 
ternal layer. Some of the buds were detached, and cilia, in motion, 
were observed upon their external surface, though none have yet 
been detected upon the external surface of the body where buds were 
net forming. Some of these buds were found detached, probably by 
aceident, and lying at the bottom of the vessel in which the stone is 
kept, and these passed through the same amount exf development as 
those adhering to the body of the animal, and in due time attached 
themsdhres to the surface of the vessel in which they were kept. In 
several animals the upper half of the body was cut off transversely 
by Dr. Rmd, and after tbree orfour days the lower or cut end closed 
in, and by the sixth day they had attached themselves firmly to the 
itmer surface of the vessel, and shortly assumed all the appearances 
df the entird animal, sending out stolons and forming buds; new 
tentacula and a new mouth were also, after several days, formed 
upon the upper end of the lower half of the divided animak. Several 
were cut longitudinally through their whole length, and when means 
were not taken to keep the cut edges apart, they again soon adhered, 
and no traces of the incisions remained. In one the two halves 
were kqxt apart, and in each the cut edges approximated and ad- 
irnred, ai^ two separate animals were thus produced. Several were 
separated from the stone to which they adhered, and, if not much 
^disturbed, they attached themsdves in the course of three or four 
^ys to the inner surface of the vessel. Several were found adhering 
to the inner surface of the vessel in which the stone is kept; and two 
WDuil spedmens were observed upon the outer surface of a small 
iBBRissel, which had been placed in the vessel containing them a few 
^Sttfs bdhre; and when this mussel was removed to a separate vessel, 
Hinf left the sufthoe of the mussel, and attached tbenmives to fte 
dinner sutfece of the teasel. The greater number of them, Itowever, 
appear to remain nearly stationary. These animak did not diride 
iitto youi^ Meduses in March and Apr3, ds was to be expected, bat 
are at ftxe present time sriU propi^lhiglheiasrives by stokms and 
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buds; mA the young thus pfodueed propagate aft^ a certain time 
in the «ame manner. While tbey^e adduig to ttmir number by pro¬ 
pagation, they are also suffermg loss by death and other eauaes. These 
animals are voracious, and readily seize and swallow univalve or bi¬ 
valve moUusca« or a crustacean, as large or even larger than their 
own bodies, and after retaining them in the stomach, generally for 
more than twenty-four hours, they reject them. They also not un« 
frequently swallow one of their neighbours, and the retention in the 
stomach for some time terminates in the destruction and digestion 
of the inclosed animal. When they seize a molluscan too luge to 
be swallowed, they retain it firmly embraced by the tentacula, and 
insert their elongated mouth into the interior of the shell; and in 
like manner they keep dead articulated animals, too large to be 
swallowed, in their tentacula for more than a day, and in all pro¬ 
bability extract nourishment, by acting upon them with their elon* 
gated mouth. 

The accidental delay in the publishing of the 'Transactions' of the 
Society for this month enables me to add, that up to this period 
(27th July) these animals have not yet divided intib young Medusas 
—that they have only just ceased to propagate by buds and stolons— 
that they appear to be perfectly hesdthy—and that on the 1 Itb in^ 
stant a number of fresh specimens were obtained from the sea, ad¬ 
hering to the lower surface of two stones, near the place where the 
others were found last September .—From the Transactiom of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society^ St. Andrews. 

New species of Mammalia. By J. E. Gray, F.R.S. 

Herpestes semitorquatus. Dark brown, yellow giisled; sides and 
beneatii rufous; feet blacker; tail paler; lips thin; throat and 
lower part of the side of the neck rufous, separated from the colour 
of the upper part of the neck by a well-defined straight line; fur 
rather rigid, with a fine brown undercoat; longer hair of the back 
dark brown, with a broad reddish yellow subterminal band; of the 
sides bright red-bay; of tail pale yellow, with a broad dark band and 
yellowish tip. Length: head and body 18*6; taU 11 inches. 

Hah. Borneo. Sent to the British Museum by H. Lowe, Esq., ii| 
company with Herpestes brachyurus. 

Felts Charlionii. This species is very like Felis marmaraius, but 
Inighter and the dark spots rather differently disposed. 

It comes from Daijeeling, in continental India. 

It is curious to have two species so nearly allied from such differ¬ 
ent parts of Asia. 

Pteromys pWMdatus. Bright bay; back ornamented with white 
spots. 

Hah. Malacca. 

This is the only species of the genus that has mj white on itf 
back. Its dtuU is much smaller than the other Asiatic Pteromys. 

Q2 
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The two latter animaia were presented to the Museum eolleotioa 
hjr Andrew Cfaatttoni Esq*, of Lisfaurd, Cheshire, with a series of spe- 
cksmia of jFh/ts mamaratw from Malacca. 

White-thighed Jaochus, Jacchus leucomerus. Pale brown; hair 
pale, with a broad dark terminal band; hinder part of body and legs 
darker; face and tail black; throat and beneath paler; front edge of 
thighs and sides of loins white; ears not tufted. 

Hah, Bolivia. 

Brought to England by Mr. Bridges, and in the collection of the 
British Museum. This may be /. melanura, Oeoff, 

General Viewa on the Classi/ieation of Amnude. By J. D. Daka*. 

In Cuvier’s classification of animals, the division Radiata includes 
aU invertebrated animals not comprised in either of the subkingdoms 
Articulate and Mollusca. Consisting thus only of refuse species, and 
not limited by positive characters, as Owen states, we should not 
expect that the group could be a natural assemblage. No line of 
subdivision, however, has yet been made out which has met with 
general favour; yet greater precision has been given to our views 
of the affinities that run through the animal kingdom, by appealing 
to the nerves, the seat of sensibility and sentiment, as a basis in clas¬ 
sification ; and in this manner the subdivisions have been character¬ 
ized as follows by Dr. Grant:— 

I. The Vertebrata, having a brain and a spinal cord, constitute the 
SpIKX-V XBTSBRATA. 

II. TTie Molluaca^ having the nerves forming generally a trans¬ 
verse series of ganglia disposed around the (esophagus, the Ctclo- 

GANOLXATA. 

III. The Articulata, having no proper brain, and the main cord 
wMch runs the length of the body, double, the Diplo-nbura. 

IV. The Radiata, having a radiate structure in the body and the 
nervous ^^a arranged in a circle, Ctclo-nbura, 

An objection might be made to this system, on the ground of the 
apparent absence ol nerves in some of the lower orders. But a real 
absence can hardly be concluded from our inability to distinguish 
^m. Many of these animals show by their voluntary motions and 
sensibility that nervous influences traverse the body ; moreover, ncr- 
yooB matter is secreted in lines. We can therefore only infer the 
mdistinctness> and not the absence of nerves, firom our ineffectual 
efforts to trace them out; and we must consequently be guided by 
general structure, in determinmg the relations of groups, when the 
nerves fail of giving aid. 

The above arrangement £eu1s, in some respects, of presenting a dear 
idea of the system in nature, although highly philosophical in its 
general features. Astudy of the animd kingdom, as has been lately 
Ifibown, brings to light lines or general systems of development 

* Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci. Hiilad* ii. p. 281, Oct. 1845. 
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branching up from the lowest Infusoria to the higher grades of life. 
It is not true that the forms among the lower grades are actually 
copied in any of the imperfectly developed young of the superior ; 
yet there is some general analogy, sufficient to indicate that the 
former commence on the same system of development with some of 
the latter, although carried essentially out of the direct upward line 
by the peculiar vital forces of the species. The Rotifera are de¬ 
cidedly crustacean in type. Their stout mandibles arc precisely those 
of the Cyclopacea in position, and also in general form; and in their 
mode of reproduction the animals are closely similar; yet no young 
crustacean is ever a Rotifer. The latter belong to the same system 
of development with the former, but is a distinct branch, from the 
regular line, characterized by the peculiar natatory organs, which 
appear to be the analogues of the branchial or basal appendages to 
the feet in Crustacea. The same reasoning applies to the Bryozoa 
or Flustroid polyps, which arc as nearly ^lied to the Tunicata as 
the Rotifers to Crustacea'*'. It is a side-development from the ima¬ 
ginary line which connects the Infusoria with the tunicated mol- 
lusks. The Entozoa afford other examples, one branch of them 
passing into the Crustacea through the Lerneeidw and Caligida, and 
another into the Annelida. 

These remarks are intended to support no monad or Lamarckian 
theory, but only to elucidate the established principle, that there are 
in nature certain distinct systems or types of development. Each 
species is developed with some reference to one or the other of these 
systems, but through the agency of the vital forces peculiar to itself 
—forces which there is reason to believe only creative power can 
change. 

In accordance with these principles, the several orders of animals 
may be arranged as follows:— 

I. Vertsbrata. 


III. Artcculata. 
Insecta, Myriapoda, 
Arachnida, 
Crustacea, Annelida. 


Rotifera, Entozoa. 


V. Protozoa or Infusoria. 

A radiated structure characterizes in general the simplest forms of 
animal life. Passing up from the monad globule, this structure has 
its highest development in the Eebinoderms. Among Zoophytes, 

• The Bryozoa have been placed near the Rotifera; but the absence of 
mandibles, as well as their i^culiar type of structure, separates them widely 
from these Crustaceoid imecies, and allies tliem as closely to the Tunicata, 
with which they were nrst associated by Thompson, under the name of 
Polyzoa. Lister has a finely illustrated article on this subject in the * Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions * for 1834, p. 365. 


IV. Radiata. 
Echinoderinata. 
Zoophyte, Acalephae. 


11. Mollusca. 
Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, 

I Gastropoda, Conchifera, 
'Funicata. 


Bryozoa. 
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the Ifydra forma the first step upward, in which the digeatire oavity 
is a mere sac, which will work equally well ins!de-out» and the i^bde 
of reproduction is extremely simple* From this group we pm to 
the Actinia, in which there is a distinct stomach and a series of 
fle^y lameUee around the internal cavity «-the first rudiments of an 
isolation of the functions of digestion and generation $ but the cir¬ 
culating fluid is only the elaborated chyle mingled with more or less 
water from without. A step further and we find separate organs for 
the functions of the liver and a circulating system in some £chi- 
noderms. Through the Bryozoa the Infusoria are connected with 
the Tunicata and the other moUusks; and through the Rotifera and 
Entozoa they connect with the'Articulata, thus passing by each way, 
out of the true Radiate type, into that which charactenzes the higher 
subkingdoms. The Bryozoa, Rotifera and Entozoa may be ar¬ 
ranged in the subkingdom Radiata, or with the Mollusca and Arti¬ 
culate, whose types of structure they exhibit, though under a Radiate 
form. 

The Eclunoderms, although so strikingly peculiar in some species, 
the Echini, yet, through the Holothuria, bear closely upon the Arti- 
culata; wl^e the Accdephs incline toward the Mollusca. 

In the above remarks, it is not attempted to trace out all the gra¬ 
dations in the groups referred to, but only the most prominent. The 
animal kingdom is throughout a network of aflSliations, yet there are 
main trunks and larger blanches, to which the smaller anastomosing 
ramifications are subordinate. Much study will be required before 
the system of nature firom the Protozoa up can be correctly mapped 
out. 

On two new mecies qf Antelopes in the British Museum Collection. 

ByJ.E. Gray, F.R.S. 

Brnwgal Gazelle, Gazella rufifrons. —Bay-brown (yellower in sum - 
mer), with a paler upper and oblique lower black streak; front of 
face yellow bay; face-streak, back of feet, cheat, belly wad vent 
white; tail black; edge of anal disc dark; knees without any tuft, 
with a ridge of rather longer hairs nearly to the foot. Larger than 
G. Dorcas. 

Var. Nose black in front; young paler. 

Hah. Senegal. Purchased in Paris. 

Easily known from G. Dorcas by the want of the knee-tuft. We 
have two males, two females and a kid. The Corinne, F. Guv. Mam. 
Lithog. t. , not of Buffon. 

Isabella Gazelle. Gazella Isahelta.-^VaT shorti very soft; pale 
yellowtsh brown, with a broad, rather palm* oblique streak on the 
upper part of the sides; knee-tufts, front of face and lower face- 
streak darker yellow-brown; upper face-streak, cheat, beQy, Vent 
and inside of the limb white; tail black. Young paler, lower part 
of sides rather darker. 

Hah. N. Africa; %ypt, J. Burton, Esq.; Cordofan, M. SundevalL 
We have three males, one female end 
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This species is known from O. Dorcas by the softness of the fur, 
the absence of the dark streak on the side and on the edge of the anal 
disc ; both these species have the under sides of the feet and the 
back edge of the tarsus white, while in G. Dorcas there is a tuft of 
soft bla^ hair under the feet, and the back of the tarsus is red. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY 1846. 

C/atmck .—July 1. Fine: cloudy. 2. Densely clouded. 3. Cloudy: clear and 
fine. 4. Sultry: hot and dry. 5. Excessively hot: showers: cloudy. 6. Fine: 
heavy showers. 7. Overcast, and fine. 8. Overcast: rain. 9. Overcast: heavy 
rain. 10. Showery. 11. Overcast: light clouds and fine. 12. Clear and fine. 

I. 3. Cloudless and hot. 14. Hot breeze. 15. Overcast; fine. 18. Rain: 
densely overcast. 17. Cloudy and fine. 18. Constant rain : cloudy and fine. 
19. Showers. 20. Very fine. 21. Fine: cloudy. 22. Hot ami dry. 23. Cloudy : 
clear and fine. 24. Overcast: rain. 25, 26 . Very fine. 27—29. Cloudy and 
fine. 30, 31* Very hot. 

Mean temperature of the month ... G5'°*46 

Mean temperature of July 1845 . 61 *43 

Mean temperature of July for the last twenty years ... 62 *96 

Average amount of rain in July ... 2*38 inches. 

JSfiitou .—July 1. Fine: rain p.M. 2. Fine. 3. Cloudy ; 3 o'clock p.m. ther¬ 
mometer 80^ 4. Fine : 4 o'clock p.vr. thermometer 84^ 5. Fine : 10 o'clock a*m. 
thermometer 87^: 12 o'clock a.si. 90° : hail and rain, with thunder and lightning, 
accompanied with a tremendous wind p m.* 6. Windy: rain p.m. 7. Windy. 

8, Cloudy : rain P.M. 9. Rain : rain p.m. 10. Rain. 11. Cloudy. 12. Fine. 
13. Cloudy. 14. Fine: 3 o'clock P.M, thermometer 81°. 15. Fine. 16. Fine: 

rainp.sf. 17. bine. 18. Cloudy, rain p.m. 19, Cloudy. 20. Fine, 21, Cloudy: 
rain p.m. 22,23 Cloudy. 24. Cloudy: rain p..m. 25, 26. Fine. 27. Cloudy: 

rain early A. M. 28 Cloudy: 2 o'clock p.m. thermometer 81°. 29—31. Fine.— 
I cannot find so hot a month in all my journal except last mouth. 

Sumlwick Manse ^Orkney .— ^July I. Cloudy. 2. Cloudy • rain : clear. 3. Rain : 
cloudy. 4. Drizzle : clear. 5. Cloudy: rain. 6. Cloudy : drizzle: showers. 
7. Drizzle: showers* 8. Bright: clear. 9. Cloudy: clear. 10. Bright: cloudy. 

II. Cloudy: rain. 12, Fog. 13. Fog: rain. 14. Cloudy. 15. Showers: 
clear. 16. Bright: clear. 17. Cloudy: showers. 18. Bright: drizzle. 19. 
Shower*xjdear. 20, 21. Bright: sbowert*. 22. Fog:showers: clear. 23. Cloudy: 
drops: cleZr. 24. Cloudy: clear. 25. Bright: drops. 26. Clear: cloudy. 
27. Bright: cloudy. 28. Showers . clear. 29. Clear: fine. 30. Bright: fine. 
31. Fog: fine. 

Apptegarth 3/rtn.v, Dttw/neji-i/wrc,—July 1. Showers all day. 2. Showers a.m. : 
fine P.M. 3. Wot morning: cleared. 4 Fair and fine. 5. Fine a.m. : thunder 
and rain p.m. 6. Tremendous rain. 7. Very fine. 8. Rain p.m. 9. Rain. 
10. Fair and fine. 11. Fine : slight drizzle. 12 Wet morning: cleared. 13. 
Fair, but threatening. 14. Very fine. 15. Showers p.m. 16. Showery. 17. Fine: 
showers. 18. Slight showers. 19. One slight shower. 20. Fine: slight shower. 
21,22. Showery all day. 23* Wet all day. 24. Showers. 25. Fair and fine. 
26. Rain P.M. 27. Drizzly. 28, Dropping day. 29—31. Fine: fair. 


Mean temperature of the month . 59°*2 

Mean temperature of July 1845 . 56 *2 

Mean temperature of July for 23 years. 58 *1 

Mean rain in July for 18 years .... 3*90 Inches. 

Mean rain in July ... 5*79 „ 


The hotteftt day since 31st July 1826. 
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XXIV .—Revision of the British Libcllulidse. By Baron Edh. 

DB Sblys Lonochahfs (of Li^ge), Member of various Aca¬ 
demies. 

Bring engaged in the preparation of a revision of the Libellulids 
of Europe, intended to serve as a supplement to the monograph 
which I published in 1840,1 have exammed with the greatest care 
the British Libcllulse, taking advantage of the journey which I 
made in the summer of 1845 in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The notice which I now offer is the result of those investigations: 
it contains principally:— 

1. The enumeration of the species which I saw in the various 
collections. 

2. Their synonymy in accordance both with the gimeral revi¬ 
sion which I shall soon publish, and with the names which they 
bear in the principal British works. 

8. Their respective geographical distribution in England, Scot¬ 
land aa4 Irelimd, with the citation of the authors or the col¬ 
lectors <A whose evidence I have admitted them into the British 
fauna. 

1 shall in general pass in silence the times of appearance and 
the detailed enumeration of the locaUties where each species was 
taken: they will be found in the English works cited in the 
synonymy. 

It is not to be wondered at that, the Ncuroptcra being generally 
neglected by entomologists, the synonyms ^ven by authors should 
not always be correct. I have not deemed it indispensable to give 
a very detailed correction of them: the important object was to 
record what I have myself seen, in these coUections, and to deter¬ 
mine exactly the species in accordance with my works. StiU 
less do I diink it neeessaiy to notice the errors of determination 
which exist in several couections, unless these determinations 
have been cited in published works. I beg those gentlemen who 
granted me adnussion to their museums with so much kindness, 
to receive the expression of my gratitude. It is solely to them 

Aim. Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. B 
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that 1 am indebted for haying been able to throw light upon the 
monymy of the British Libellalidse^ by numerous comparisons. 
1 must particularly mention the following gentlemen:—Mr. E. 
Doubleday^ who facilitated my researches m the British Museum, 
and in the collection of the late Dr. Leach, which is deposited 
there;—the Rev. P, W. Hope of London, whose museum is an 
inexhaustible source of study for all branches of entomology;— 
Mr. J. F. Stephens of London;—Mr. John Curtis of Hayes; 
[The collections of these two last gentlemen are classical for 
British entomology.]—Mr.^W. Evans of London;—Mr. West- 
wood of London;—Mr. E. Newman, with whom I visited the 
typical collection of Linnseus, and that of Sir J. Banks, deter¬ 
mined by Fabricius; both of them deposited in the linnsean 
Society of London;—the Rev. Leonard Jenyns of Swaffham Bul- 
beck;—Mr. Babington and Mr. Wollaston of Cambridge;—Mr. 
R. Bftll, who procured for me admission to the Irish collections 
at Dublin, and especially that of Miss Ball, his sister;—Mr. W. 
Thompson of Belfast, who rendered me the same service in the 
collections of Messrs. Halid^y, Ilyndman, &c.;—Dr. Balfour and 
Dr. Colquhoun of Glasgow;—^Dr. Greville and Mr. Wilson of 
Edinbtu^h;—Mr. J. Blyth of Glasgow;—Mr. Wailes and Mr. 
Hancock of Newcastle. 

I had not time to visit the collection of Mr. Dale in Dorset¬ 
shire, so rich in British Libellulidse, but tliat entomologist has 
furnished me with very detailed accounts; and as I have seen in 
the British Museum typical specimens sent and determined by 
Mr. Dale, Dean supply this omission and cite his observations 
with precision. I must here bear witness to the perfect ac¬ 
quaintance which Mr. Dale possesses with the family of insects 
which is now under our consideration. 

I hope that I have not committed any error as to the deter¬ 
mination of the species in the collections, and have not omitted 
any species. Doubtless many others will be discovered in making 
new researdies, and some which have only been observed in En¬ 
gland exist also in Scotland and Ireland, these two last countries 
having been little explored for this pmrpose. This list contains 
forty-six species; eight of them *, resting on the capture of only 

* I mutt however remark, that on viuting, from the 15th to the 25th of 
July, several apparently very favourable looalitiea in Scotland, and that in 
very fine weatlier, I was much surprised not to see there, so to speak, any 
Libellulidse, except the JE^cknajmeta in small numbers, and tome LiietMs 
seo/iVo, jigrum minimum, pfdc5e//«m, cyathhemm and eiegmm, and more¬ 
over not in all these localities, which are -*lVrbet (Loch Lomond), lure- 
rary (I^h Fine), Oban, Foyersfall. In the marshes above these celebrated 
waterfalls, I did not see any Libellulidse. Is this to be attrilkitSd to the 
comfioBitfon of the waters, wliich themselves depend on the geological con- 
stituUon of the country? The Ardennes in Belgium, the unciutivated heaths 
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an isolated specimen, ought to be sought for again before being 
regarded as positively British,—the more so, as the accounts of 
the occurrence of several of them do not present satisfactory de¬ 
tails : these are— 


Libellulfl vulgata. Oumphufl forcipatus. 

Fonscolombii. Lestes viridis. 

Cordulia metallica. virens. 

Gomphus flaripes. ^ * Jiarbara. 

[1 shall not mention the Libellulal^parshSmy Dale MSS., named 
after the only specimen, which Mr. Sparshall thought he took at 
Homing, because Mr. Curtis supposes it exotic.] There remain 
at all events thirty-eight very certain species. 

On examining the total list of the forty-six species, I find that 
forty-four inhabit England, twenty-two Scotland, and twenty-two 
Ireland. No species is exclusively peculiar to the British Isles; 
all are found in other parts of Europe. 

Mr. W. Thompson of Belfast, in his able Report on the Fauna 
of Ireland (1843), compares Ihe number of Reptilia which are 
found in Belgium with those of England, and also with those of 
Ireland; and he remarks that, in going from east to west, the 
number successively diminishes, almost in the same proportion 
between Belgium and England as between England and Ireland. 
In fact Belgium possesses twenty-two Reptilia, England eleven, 
,mnd Ireland five. With respect to the Libellulse, England pos¬ 
sesses, it is tme, double the number of those of Ireland, but Bel¬ 
gium has only a third more than England; that is to say, fifty- 
eight species, but in truth positively Belgian. All the British 
Libellmse are equally found in Belgium, except the Cordvlia Cur- 
fisii and the Ayrion tenellum, two species of the south-west of 
France and of Spain, and the Gomphus flavipes. 

In addition to these, Belgium possesses— 


Libellula brunnea, Fotttc, (cserules- 
ceils, De Selys, olim.) 

Libellula pedemontana, AUionL 
rubicunda, L. 
pectoralis, Charp. 
caudaliB, Charp, 

EpUbeca bimaculata, Chary, 
Curdulia fiavomaculata, Fan der 
Lind, 


Gornplms pulchellus, De Selys (nec 
Steph,). 

Corduh'gaster bidentatu% De Selys. 
iEschna affinis, Fan der Lind. 
Lestes fiisca. Fan der Lind. 

Sophia speciosa, Charp. 

Agrion lunulutuni, Charp. 
hastulatum, Charp. 

Lindenii, De Selys, 


As the species of Libellulidse have in general a habitat which 
extends over many countries, but are often wholly local, it is pro¬ 
bable that several of the fift^n Belgian species above mentioned 
will be found in Great Britain. 


of which have the greatest analogy to those of the Highlands, is also very 
poor in Libellulidfle, and is remarkable for the presence of the Cordulia 
areika, which has b^n also found in Scotland and in Scandinavia. 

R2 
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Wbrkt died. 

John Curiis, British Entomology, &c. (1824—1839). 

JSdWe Donovan* Natural Hibtory of British Insects (1828—1835). 

IF. F. Evans. British Libellulinae or Dragon-flies (1845). 

Af. Harris. Exposition of British Insects (1782). 

^ Kirby and Spencr. Introduction to Entomology (1816). 

W, Leach. Entomology in Edinburgh Enrycloptedia (1810). 

'J. F. Stephens. S 3 r 8 tematic Catalogue of Brttisn Insects (1829). 

-— -. NonMnolatttffifiBf British Entomology (1833). 

.— -« niiistrations of British Entomology (1829). (Volume pub¬ 
lished in 1835.) 

Edw. Newman. (In the Entomologist.) 

Dale. (In Loudon's Magazine.) 

Van der lAnden. iEschnas et Agriones Bononienses (1819). 

---. Libellulinaruni Europmarum Monographic Specimen 

C. de Charpentier. Horse Entomologicae (1825). 

. .. . Libellulinse Europcse (1840). 

De Selys Longchamps. Monographie des Libelluliddes d'Europe (1840). 

. . . . . ». (In the Bulletins do I'Acad^inie Royale de Brux¬ 
elles.) 

' -. . .— --. (In the Revue Zoologique de la Soc. Cuvierienne.) 

H. A. Ha^. Synonymia Libellulamm Europaearum (1840). 

Boyer de Fonscolombe. (In the Annales de la Soc. Entomolog. de France.) 

Tribe 1. LIBELLULINA. 

Division 1. Libellvloides. 

Genus 1. Libellula, L. 

I. LibeUula gmirimaculata, L., Stepb.,Curt.; Evans, pi. 17. f. 1. 
Vox. preambila, Newm., Steph.; Evans, pi. 17. f. 2, 

England. General.—^Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, Jenyna, Evans. 
Scotland. Mus. Dr. Greville, Blyth. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball, Hyndman, HaUday. 

2. L. dipresm, L., Steph., Curt, j Evans, pi. 16. f, 1—2. 
England. General, Mus. Steph., Curt,, Dale, Jenyns, Evans. 
Scotland. Mus. Dr. Greville. 

Irdaud. Mus. Miss Ball. 

8. LefiOim, urn. 

L. eonqmrcata, Steph.,Curt.; Evans, pi. 16. f. 8; De Selys (olim). 
Le UnMculata, Steph., Evans (excdus. synon.). 

L./ugax, Harris. 

£r. Donov. 

England. Local.—Mus. Stefdi., Curt., Dale, &c. 

N.B. The description given bv lir. Stoshens zdates in part 
to the true X. bkmeiikita described by Charpentier, a species 
fbreign to England. 
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4. lAbeJMa eancellata^ L.^ Steph., Curt., Donov.; Evans, pi. 17. 

f.3—pl.l8.f.l. 

England. Local.—Mus. Curt., Steph., Dale, Evans. 

5. L. carulescenSf Fab., Steph., Curt.; Evans, pi. 18. f. 2, 3. 

L, biguttata, Donov. 

Zr. Donovani, Leach. 

L, Olympia^ Fonscol., De Selys (olim). 

England. Local—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, Jenyns, &c. 
Scotland. Mus. Wilson, Blyth. 

Ireland. Mus. Haliday, Hyndman. 

6. L. sanguinea^ Miill. 

L, rttfostigma, Newm.; Steph. Nomencl. and Ill.; Evans, pL 19. 
f. 3—4 (adultus). 

L. basalts, Steph.; Evans, pi. 21. f. 1 (junior). 

L, Raselii, Curt., De Selys (olim). 

L. angustipennis, Steph. Nomencl. and 111.; Evans, pi. 20. f. 2; 
Curt. 

England. Local.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, Evans. 

7. L.flaveola, L., Steph.; Evans, pi. 21. f. 2. 

L.Jlaveolata, Curt. 

England. Local.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, &c. 

Scotland. Steph. 

8. L, Fonscolombii, De Selys. 

(Not indicated by English authors.) 

England. A female specimen in the collection of Mr. Stephens. 
He thinks he took it near London. 

? 9. Zr. vulgata, L. 

Z. veronensis, Curtis. Sf- 

England. A single female specimen taken at Hull (Mus. Dale). 

I have not seen it, and as it is didSicult to distinguish well the true 
vulgata from the striolata, 1 can at this moment enumerate it only 
with doubt 

10. Z. striohaa, i/narp. 

Z. vulgata, Steph., Curt., Donov.; Evans, pi. 20. f. 3; De Selys 
(olim)partim (exclusis synonymis). 

Z. U 0 rofiefist>,Stq)h. Collect. MSS. (Cited with doubt in my mo- 
nomph as theZ. Fotucolombii.) 

Englana. Oeneral.—Mus, Steph., Curt., Pale, Evans, &c. 
Scotland. Mus. Oreville, Blyth, Ac. 

Irebukd. Mus. Miss BaU, Hyndman. 

11. X. tnaridianalis^ De Sdvs. 1841, 

Z, hybrida, Ramb. 1842J!^Not indicated by English authois.) 
England. A single female specimen from the environs of Loil||nn 
(Mus. Evans); anoSter in the collection of Mr. Wailes of Newcasw, * 
but from the south of Englandi^llJJCJbA 
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12. Libelhda scotica, Leach^ Bonov., Steph.j Curt.; Evans, 
pL 19. f. 1, 2 (adult). 

L, pallidistigma, Stepb. Nomencl. and 111. 1835; Evans, pi. 19. 
f. 1 (junior). 

England. Ix>cal.—Mus. Stepb., Curt., Dale, Jenyns, &c. 
Scotland. Very common.—Mus. Oreville, &c. Oban, De Selys. 
Isle of Arran, Stepb. 

Ireland, Belfast. Mus. Haliday. 

18. X. dubia, Vainer Lind. 

L. rubicunda, Coll.; Curtis, pi. 712; Evans, pL 21. f. 3; 

De Selys (partim) (exclusis synonymis). 

L. leucorhinus, Charp. (adnotatio). 

England. Hare and local.—Mus. Curt., Stepb. Dof f h| ^t er. 
Mus. Dale. 

Genus 2. Cordulia, Leacb. 

f 14. Cordulia metallica^oxi der Lind.; Stepb. Nomencl. and Ill.; 
Curt.; Evans (pi. 15. f. 1. more resembles the anea $). 

X. 4tnra, Harris ? 

England. I have not seen any specimen whose capture in En¬ 
gland was certain. It is very doubtful if it is found there. 

16. <7. arctica, Zetterstedt, Faun. Lapp. 

C. alpestris, Evans (without description or figure); it is not the 
C. alpestris, De Selys. 

C. suhalpina^ De Selys (Bullet. Acad. Bruxelles). ^ 

Scotland. Found by Mr. Weaver, in July 1844, in the Black 
Forest of Loch Rannoch in Perthshire (Mus. Dale). This species 
is found in Lapland, Norway, and the Ardennes of Belgium, [I have 
not seen the specimen taken in Scotland.] ^ 

16. C. cmea^ Linn, (pars), Donov., Steph., Curt.; Evans, pi. 14. 

. f.8. 

England. Local.«—Mus. Stepb., Curt., Evans, Dale, Ac. 

Ireland ? Towards the northern lakes (Haliday). 1 have not seen 
the specimens. There is no doubt that a Cordulia is found there, 
but the species has not been determined with certainty. 

17. C. Curtmi, Dale; Curt. pi. 616; Steph. Ill.; Evans, pi. 15. 

f. 2, 8. 

C. campressa, Steph. Catal. • 

England. Local in the south. New Forest? llorset.—^Mus. Dale, 
Steph., Curt., Ac. CocA #*^ 

Division 2. .^scHNOiniB. 


Genus 8. Oompkua, Leach. 

L8. Gompkm vu^atisaimm, L., Steph. Catal.,Curt.; Evans, pi. 14. 

O./ordpatus, Donov., Steph. HI., De Sdy 
:land. , 


i 


'enyns. Evans. 
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19. Gomphus fiavipes, Charp.; Steph. Ill, pi. 30, f. 1; Curt.; 

EvanSj pi. 14. f. 2 

G. pulchellus, Steph. Catal. (nec Selys). 

England. A single male taken at Hastings on the 5th of August 
1818 (Mus. Stephens). N.B. 1 erroneously considered the puU 
chellus of Mr. Stephens as identical with another species of Europe 
which I have described under the same name. This last alone must 
retain the name of G. pulchellus, Selys. 

20. G. forcipatusj L. 

(Not described by English authors.) 

G. unguiculatus, Van der Lind., De Selys (olim). 

JSschna hamata, Charp. 

England. A single female in the collection of Mr. Stephens, who 
remembers to have taken it in England.7 [N.B. The extremity of 
the abdomen is figured by Mr. Evans by the side of the flavipes as 
the female.] 

Genus 4. Cordulegaster^ Leach. 

21. Cordulegaster annulatusy Latr.^ Steph.^ Curt.; Evans^ pi. 13. 

f.2. 

Boltoni, Donov. 

England. Local: rare. New Forest, York, &c,—Mus. Steph*, 
Dale, &c. 

Scotland. Local. Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine.—Mus. Dr. Gre» 
▼ille, Blyth, &c. 

Ireland. Northern Lakes, Haliday. 

Genus 5. Mschna^ Fab. 

22. ^schna pratensisy Miill. 

JB, vemalis. Van der Lind., Steph.; Evans, pi. 13. f. 1; De 
Selys (olim). 

JB, teretiuscula, Leach, Curt. 

L, aspis, Harris?9 • 

England. Generally.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, &c. 

Scotland. Mus. Dr. Greville. 

Ireland* Mus. Miss Ball. 

23. JS. mixta, Latr. 

JB. i^is, Steph.; Evans, pi. 12. f. 2 (exclus. syn.). 

N.B. The description given by Mr. Stephens in 1835 relates 
in part to the true affims. Van der land.a^ ^ 

JB» angik^, Leach MSS. ' 

L. eohibercuhts} Harris. 

England. Local.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, Evans. 

Scotland. In the south* 

N*B* Perhaps the JE. affinis, Van der Lind.^ occurs in En¬ 
gland : all ^at 1 can sav is that I have not seen it, and that the 
types of the species in Mr. Stephenses collection belong to the 
mixta. 
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24« JSschnajmeea, L., Steph.^ Curt.; IBimm, pi. 11. f. 2 <?• 

JE. mixta, Stq[»h.; Bwi8» 12. f. 1 $ ? (excluaia aynonymiB). 

picta, Chaip. *r «'“« « V*^ vV *>»' i 

England. Local, particularly in the north.—Moa. Stejdi., Dale, 
Jenyns, &c. . ^ 

Scotland. Oeneral.'^Mua. Oreville,\ WilsonjBlyth. Invemeaa, 
Thompson. Oban, Inverary. Foyer’s Fall, De Selys. 

Ireland. General.—^Mus. Miss Ball, HaUday, Hyndmau. 

25. jE. cyanea, Miill. 

JS, maculatissima, Latr., Steph.; Evans, pL 11. f. 1; De Selys 
(olim). 

JE. varia, Shaw, Curt. ^ 

maltca, Leach. 

JE. grandis, Bonov.n9i^mxtFUh^^}^^ 

England. General.—^Mus. Steph., Curt.rDme, Jenyns, Evans,&c. 
Scotland. Mus. Wilson. 

26. jE. yrandis, L», Steph.^ Curt.; Evans^ pi. 10. f. 2. 

Englai^. General.—Mus. Curt., Steph., Dale, Evans, &c. 
Scotland. Mus. Greville. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball, H 3 mdman, Haliday* 

27. JB.rufescenSfYm der lind.; Steph. 111.; Evans^ pl.lO.f.l. 
JS. Dal£ji, Steph. Catal., Curt.4&^ 

England. Local, and only in the south, Yarmouth, Mr. New* > 
man.—Mus. Dale, Steph., &c. fV/i* \ ^ -- 

Genus 6. Anax, Leach. 

28. Awue/armeuSfYm der Lind.; Steph. Ill.; Evans, pi. 9. f.2. 
A, mperator, Leach, Steph. Catal., Curt. 

England. Local in the south. New Forest, Cambridge.—*Mas. 
Steph., Curt., Dale, Jenyns, &c. 

Tribe 2. AGEIONINA. 

Division 1. Caloftseygoidus. 

Genus 7. Calopteryx^ Leach. m 

^ 29. Calopteryx viryo, L. (pars); Steph. Ill. (partim), var. /3, 
7 , e; Curtis. 

C. Ludoviciana, Steph.; Evans (partim),pi. 7. f.3 (}^, semi-adiilt 
—^Uiat given as the female pi. 8. f. 1. belongs to the ^plexieo 
of intermediate age (exclusis synon.). 

C. Xanthoetoma, Steph. Ill. (male, semLadult). 

C. anceps, Steph.; Evans, pi. 9. f. 1 (funiorssGi/. t>as/a, Charp.). 
C. hamorrh&idalie, Evans, pi. 8. f. 2, 3 (adul^* 

England. Local.—^Mus. Steph., Curt., Dak# Evans, &c. 
Scotland. Mus. Wilson, Blyth. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball, Hyndman, Haliday. Belfisst, De Selys. 
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80, Calopteryof splendeo, Harris. 

C. Ludoviciana, Leach, Curt., De Selys (olim). 

C. Virgo (partim), Steph. Ill., var. a. ^; Evans, pi. 7. f. 1,2. 
England. General.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, Jenyns, Evans, &c. 
Scotland. Mus. Wilson. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball, Haliday, Hyndman. fisher.’ 


Division 2. Agrionoidea. 

Genus 8. Lentes, Leach. 

? 31. Lestes viridiSjYvLH dor Lind.; Evans^ pl.6. f,8? (cxclus. syn.). 
England ? A single specimen in the collection of Mr. Evans. 

32. L. nympha, Kirby ?, Dc Selys !, Evans ?, Curtis. * 

L. sponsa, Steph. (partim: junior). Leach Coll. (^ad. 

England. Local.—Mas. Evans, Curt., Leach, Steph. 

Ireland ? Mus. Dublin. 

33. L. sponsa, Ilaussemanu^ Steph. Collect, (partim). 

L. utf/timad/is, Leach (junior),Steph. Catal.andCollect.( (J^adult), 
Curtis. 

L. nympha, Leach CoU. (junior); Steph. Ill.; Evans Collect, 
(adult). 

L. viridis ? Curtis (junior). 

England. Local, but in several countioi.'^Mus. Steph., Curt., 
Dale, Leach, Slc. 

Scotland. Mus. Grevillc, Blyth. 

Ireland. Mus. Haliday. 


? 84. L. virens, Charp. 

L. viridis (partim), Steph. 1835 1 i • 

L. spon«. (Jartim). Stejh. Catal.) 

England. New Forest. [A single specimen in the collection of 
Mr. Stephens, another in the Mus. Leach.]/?> , 


f 35. L. bariara, Fab. 

(Not described by English authors.) 

Ireland ? A male in the Dublin Museum under the name of 
nymphtf^itiA a female of the speaae. 


Genus 9. Platycnemis, Charp. 

86. Platyenemis platypoda, Van der Lind., Steph. 1885, Curt.; 

Evans, pi. 6. f. 1, 2 (partim). 

Agrion corea, Leach (partim). 

England. Local.—^Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, &c, 

87. P. pemipes, Pallas. 

Agrion eorea (partim), Leach Coll., Steph. Catal. 

A, albicans, Leach MSS. 

A* pUOgpoia, var. aXHcans, Steph. IQ. 

IAbsHum aliUetta, DeviUers. 

PJatgeaemis pktypoda var., De Selys. 
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England. Local.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, &c. 

Scotland. I think I am aure of having seen it on wing at In- 
verary. 

Genus 10. Agrion, Fab. 

88. Agrion najas^ Haussemann* 

A. chloridion, Charp., Curt.; Steph. Ill. (partim : the male). 

A. analis, Van der Lind. 

England. Local in the south. Wbittlesea Mere, Birmingb^nQ*— 
Mus. Curtis, Dale. ^ // 

' 39. A. minium, Harris^ Charp'., Steph. Pyrrhosoma id., Evans, 
pi. 6. f. 8, 4. 

A. sanguineum. Van der Lind., Curt., De Selys (olim). 
A./ulvipea, Steph. Erythrcmma id., Evans, pi. 5. f. 5 (young 
male). 

A. lincolnieniei i^teph. Catal; and Ill. (partim: the young fe¬ 
male). 

Brythromma chloridion, Evans, pi. 5. f. 6 (young female). 
Lihelhda puella, Barbut. 

England. Generd.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, Evans, &c. 
Scotland. Mus,. Oreville, Blyth. Oban, De Selys. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball, Hyndman, Haliday. Belfast, De Selys. 

40. A. tenelhm, Devillers. 

A. rufipea, Steph. Catal. 

A. rubellum. Van der lind.; Steph. Ill. pi. 29. f. 4 (female 
with bronzed back); Curt.; Evans, pi. 3. f. I; De Selys (olim). 
England. Local in the south.—Ely, Mus. Jenyns. New Forest, 
Mus. Steph., Evans. Epping. Dorset, Mus. Dale, Curtis. 

41. A. pumilio, Cha^.; Evans, pi. 5. f. 7. 

A. (partim), Curtis, pi . (varietaa aurantiaca) ezclus. 

synon. 

A. Xanthopterum, Steph., Evans (varieiaa ouraHtiacu), but pi. 3. 
f. 2.represents apparently the young state of A. minhm. 
Englfmd. Local in tlie south.—Cambridge, Mus. Jenyns. Dorset, 
Mus. Citttia, Stcaib.l#^>wa afMmmmil 

Ireland. Belfast, Mus. Haliday. 

42. A. deg§m. Van der Lind.; Steph. ID.; Curt.^ Ej^ims, pi. 3. 

f • 8, 4. 

A. zonatum, Steph. Catal. 

A. ezonatvm, Stqph.; Evans, pi. 3. f. 5 (female). 

A. rtsfescenz, Leach, Stc^., Evans (partim),/emn/e variety. 

A, rubenz, Evans, pi. 3. f. 6 {female variety). 

A. taimeoMum, Charp. 

A. papula, Haussem., De Selys (olim). 

Jfangland. General.—Mus. Steph., Curt., Dale, Evans, &c. 
Scotland. Mas. Ghreville, Blyth. Oban, De Selys. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball, Hyndman. BeUa*t, De Selys. 
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48. Agrionjmlchellum, Van der Lind. 

A, puella, Steph.; Evans, pi. 3. f. 7, 8 (not good). 

A, lunulatvm, Evans, pi. 4. f. 3, 4 (cxclus. syn.). 

A, hastulaium, Evans, pi. 4. f. 5, 6, not good (exclus. synon.). 
A. cyathigerum, Evans, pi. 4. f. 7, 8 (exclus. synon.). 

A, rufescens, Evans (])artim), pi. 5. f. 2, not good (excl. syn.). 
A, interruptum, Charp. 

England. ( Oeneral.) Mus. Steph., Evans, Dale, &c. ^ ' 

Scotland. Mus. 

Ireland. Mus. Hyndman, Haliday. Belfast, De Selys. 

44. A.puella, L. (pars), Van der Lind. 

A.furcatum, Charp , (’urt.; Steph. 111.; Evans, pi. 4. f. 1, 2. 
A, amularcy Steph. 111. (female); Evans, pi. 5. f. 1 (not good) 
(exclus. syn.). 

A, rufescens, Leach (])artim : young male), Curtis. 

England. /- Lo e al y London.—Mus. Steph., Evans, Curtis, Dale. 
Scotland.'" Mus. Greville, Blyth. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball, Hyndman. Haliday. 

45. A. inercurial€f Charp. 

(Not described by English authors.) 

England. In the south.—Mus. Dale, Curtis. 

40. A, cyathigerum^ Charp. 

A, annulare, Leach, Steph. Catal. (without any description). 

A, hastulatum, Steph. Nomencl. and 111. (exclus. syn.). 

A, brunnea, Evans, pi. 4. f. 8 (junior). 

A. zonatum (partim), Steph. Ill. 

A, Charpentieri, De Selys, 1840. 

England. Local.—Mus* Steph., Dale, Curt., Evans, &c. 
Scotland, Mus. Greville. Oban, De ^lys. 

Ireland. Mus. Miss Ball. Haliday. Belfast, De Selys. 

To this species should probably be referred as a variety, the 
Agrion scoticum. Dale MSS., collected iii Scotland. , • 

^ ' t. i * 


th& Arrangement of the Hollow-homed Ruminants 
(Bovidae). By J. £. Gray, F.B.S. 

The systmatic arrangement of these animals has been one of 
the most difficult subjects for the student of mammalia. 

Linnseus (Syst. Nat. i. 27), in his last edition of the * Systema 
Naturae/ divides them into three genera according to the direc¬ 
tion of the horn, which he describes as erect in Capra, reclinate 
in Ovis, and porrect in Bos, and separates these firom Cenms be¬ 
cause they have tubular, while that genus has solid branched and 
deciduous horns. 

Gmelin in his edition adds to these the genus Antilope 
which had been established by Pallas, and characterizes that 
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g^nus as having solid horns like the Cerm, but simple and per* 
sistent. Now I need scarcely observe that these characters will 
not define the genera^ for dl Goats have not erect horns, if any 
have, and it is the same with the other genera ; and we ifil know 
that the Antelopes have tubular horns, in the sense that word is 
used by Linnams, as much as theOxen, Sheep and Goats; but this 
error of Gmelin has had its influence up to this time, for the horns 
of Antelopes in Cuvier’s first and last edition of' lie R^gne Ani¬ 
mal ^ are described as having the nudeus of the horn solid, and 
without pores or sinuses, like .the horns of the Stags.” 

M. Geoffroy, perceiving that the characters furnished by Lin- 
nseus were not sufficient to separate the Antelopes from the other 
genera, examined the structure of the prominences of the frontal 
bones which form the core or support of the horns of the An¬ 
telopes, and he describes the core of the horns of the Antelopes 
to be solid and without sinuses, while he characterizes the cores 
of the horns of the Goats, Sheep and Oxen as in great part occu¬ 
pied with cells which communicate with the frontal sinus, and 
Cluvier, Latreille and most authors have without re-examination 
adopt^ these ch|racters. 

Some years ago I examined the cores of the horns of many 
species of Antelopes for Colonel H. Smith, and found they were 
all more or less cellular within, and these cells had a commu¬ 
nication with the frontal sinus; certainly the cells are not so nu¬ 
merous as in the thick horns of some Oxen, but they are quite as 
numerous for the thickness of the core; but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the general character of the horns of Antelopes is to 
be slender and elongated, and consequently there is not so much 
room for cells, as their presence would destroy the strength of 
the core so as not to form a fit support for the horns; and thus 
this character is merely reduced to one dependent on the small 
size or slenderness of the horns, which, though usual, is not 
universal in the genus, for example in the A. Oreas and others. 

Colonel Smith, aware of this difficulty, divided these animals 
into two families: CaprUte^ characterized by having the horns 
'^vaginating upon an osseous nudeus totally or nearly solid,” 
oontaining the genera AntUope, Cepra^ (Ms, and a new genus 
which he called DamoKsiar the ^tdopes with high wimero; 
and second, the fionily Bovida, with hmms vaginating upon m 
bony nudeus not solid, but more or less pemus andcdlular,”iii- 
clumng the genera Catobbpas or Chm, (Mhos or Musk Or, and 
Bos*. 

This arrangement shows that much reliance is cmtainly not to 

* I may remark that Cuvier saya that the gemu Boi haa a iaige naked 
muffle, yet two apeciea which he refers to it have a hairy muzzle like the 
Sheep, viz. Bos grumiens and B, mosehatus. 
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be placed on M, Geoffrey’s character for the genus Antilopcy for 
here the Goat and Sheep are said to have the same peculiarity as 
he gives to separate the Antelopes from them. 

Several authors after this period considered the subgenera pro¬ 
posed by De Blainvillc and Colonel H. Smith as genera^ and 
grouped them into families. 

Mr. Ogilby^ in a theoretical arrangement of Buminants^ pub¬ 
lished in the ^Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1836^ 
divides these animals into two families characterized thus : Ca- 
pridesy " muffle none Bovida, " muffle distinct^ naked.” Of this 
arrangement I need only remark^ that he places (Jvibos in Caprida 
and Bos in Bovida, Kemas or the Jcmla Goat in Bovidm^ and 
Capra in Caprida, thus separating into distinct families most 
nearly allied species; while the genus Ixalus, which is an antelope 
with rudimentary honis^ is referred to the family Moschiday and 
the Gnu is entirely overlooked. I am satisfied, if Mr. Ogilby had 
attempted to arrange a collection by this system, he must have 
soon abandoned it. 

Within the last few years Professor Sundevall of Stockholm 
has proposed to arrange these animals according to the form of 
their hoofs, and he has regarded the subgenera of preceding 
authors as genera, and divided them into four families thus: 
] • CaprinOy containing Ovis, Capra, Nemorhedus and Oreotraffus. 
2. Antilopina: Antilope, Dicranoceras and Bubalus. 3. Bovina : 
Oryx, CatoblepaSy Ovibos, Bos, Anoa, Portax, Damalis. 4. Syl- 
vicaprina : Hippotragus, Strepstceros, Cervtcapra, Calotragus, 
NanotraguSy Neotragus, Sylvicapra, TVagelapkus and Tetracems, 
In this arrangement he appears to have overlooked the fact, 
that the hoofs of these animals are modified according to the 
kind of country which the animal is destined to inhabit, and 
therefore this arrangement is dependent on that single circum¬ 
stance, and not on the considerations of all the peculiarities of the 
^cies; hence the species which inhabit rocky pinnacles, as the 
Thar and Ghoral [Nemorhedus) and Klipspringer [Oreotragus), 
are separated from the other Antelopes and plac^ with the Goats, 
and the large and heavy Antelopes which inhabit the plains, as 
the Oryx, Portax and DamaliSy are placed with the Oxen. 

K this system is fully carried out, the Rein Deer should be se¬ 
parated from its allies and placed with the Musk Ox ; and 1 am 
not certain that the Addax antelope should not be arranged in 
the tame group, for it has the same shaped hoofs, the sands of 
the Desert prooably requiring the same structure for progression 
as the snow. 

After examining all these arrangements, and after repeated 
examinations of the animals, I believe that the form of the horns 
affords the most natural (^aracter for subdividing them into 
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groups I md I think that if the Antelopes are divided into two 
groins, which appear to me natural^ then there is no difficulty in 
finding neat characters ibr the definitions o£ the familaes* 

1. The horns round or compressed^ without any raised keel on 
the inner front angle. 

1. The horns smoothish^ spread out on the sides^ cylindrical 
or depressed at the base^ the knee (or wrist) below the middle of 
the fore-leg— Bovea, 

2. The horns conical^ bent back> cylindrical or compressed^ and 
ringed at the base^ the knee (or wrist) in the middle of the fore¬ 
leg— Antilopea. 

II. The horns subangular with a more or less distinct ridge 
on the front angle^ the knee in the middle of the fore-leg. 

8. The horns subspirak erect; tear-bag distinct; forehead flat; 
male not bearded— Strepsicerea. 

4. The horns recurved^ compressed; tear-bag none; forehead 
concave; male bearded— Capreat. 

6. The horns spiral bent out on the sides; tear-bag none; 
forehead convex; male not bearded— Ovea. 

The position of the knee is the external mark of the shortness 
of the cannon bone^ compared with the length of the ulna or 
fore-arm bone. 

The Bovea consist of the genera Bos^ Bibos^ Bison, Bubalus 
and Anoa, with a naked moist muffle, and Poephagus and Ovibos 
with a hairy ovine muzzle. 

These geneJKt are well distinguished by the form of the inter- 
maxillaries. In Poephagus (grunniens), Bibos {frontatus and 
Chur), and in Bison {Urus), they are short, trian^ar, acute be¬ 
hind, and not reaching to the nasal, being gradually shorter in 
proportion from Poephagus to Bison. In Bos {Taurus) and 
Bubalus {Buffelus and Coffer) they are ebngate, reaching to the 
suture between the nasal and cheek-bone, and extending farthest 
up in B. Buffebis. 

The Sirepsicerea are peculiar for being the only hollow-homed 
ruminants which are marked with white streaks or spots; they 
consist of the genera Portax from India, Strepsiceros, Boselaphus 
and Tragelaphus from Africa; the three former have ovine and 
the last a naked moist nose. 

The Ceprees consist of three genera, Hemitragus with a mo»t 
muffle. Ibex and Capra with an ovine hairy one; and (hem cem- 
sists only of the genus Om. It may be remarked that the keel 
of the horns of these animals, and especially of the Goats, is on 
the inner part of the front edge of the horns; but in the Mar- 
bur or Snake-eater of Affghanistan the strimgest keel which forms 
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the spiral ridge arises from the hinder part of the inner side of 
the horns, the front one being obscure. 

The genera of the Antilopea being more numerous arc worthy 
of a more minute examination, considering as I do that it is im¬ 
portant to divide these numerous genera into natural groups, 
more especially as there appears to be a character afforded by 
the nostrils which has been hitherto overlooked, and which se¬ 
parates them into two very distinct and easily recognised sec¬ 
tions. This character shows the real position of the Gnu, and at 
the same time proves that Colonel Hamilton Smith was correct 
in forming his genus Damalis^ though he did not discover the 
character by which it was best to be defined, and hence placed 
with it some species that were not truly allied to it; and it leaves 
the other Antelopes easily reducible into small groups. 

The Antilopea may be thus divided:— 

1. The Antelopes of the Fields have the nostrils bald within. 

1. The T\rue Antelopes are light-bodied and slendcr-limbed, 
with small hoofs and a short or moderate tail covered with elon¬ 
gated hairs to the base, and lyrate or conical horns. 

A. Homs moderate, lyrate; muzzle ovine. 

Saiga. Nose vciy high, compressed, truncated. Horns white, 
lyrate. <S. Colas. 

Kemas. Nose of male with a dilatation on each side. Homs 
elongated, compressed, sublyrate. K. Hodgsonii. 

Gazella. Nose tapering, simple. Horns lyrate. Tear-bag 
distinct. G. gutturosa, G. subgutturosa, G. Dorcas, G. rufifrons, 
G. Isabella, G. Bennettii, G. Sosmmeringii, G. Dama, G. ruficollis 
and G. mohr. 

Antilope. Nose tapering. Homs lyrate, elongate. Tear- 
bag none. A. melampus. 

Cebvicapra. Nose tapering, simple. Homs cylindrical, sub¬ 
spiral. C. bezoartica. 

B. Hums slender, conical, small. 

Neotbagus. Muffle ovine. Crown crested. Tear-bag large, 
round. N. Saltiana. 

Cbphalophus. Muffle bald. Crowm crested. Tear-bag a 
liimr glandular line. C. mergens, &c. See p. 163, &c. of this 
volume. 

Nanotraous. Muffle bald. Tear-bag none. False hoofs 
none. N. pygmata. 

Tetracebus. Muffle bald. Homs twro pairs. Tear-bag lon¬ 
gitudinal. T. quadricomis. 

Obbotraovs. Muffle bald. Homs elongate, acute. Tear- 
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bag tnu^Bvuae. Hoo& aqnar^ oottipresaed. Hav tfaudc, «avy. 
atttltatrix. 

Caxatbabub. Muffle bald. Horoa elongate, acute. Tear- 
bag tranavorse. Hoofs triangulwr. Inguinal pores .and knee- 
tofta none. C. Trt^/vku and C. nukmotio. 

Sc0F07|[0B0s. Muffle bald. Homs dongate, acute. Tear- 
bag transverse. Hoofe triangular. Knees irilb large tufts. In¬ 
guinal pores distinct. S. Otirebi and S, aumtmmt, 

ELBOTRAora. Muffle bald. Hcams dongatei, recurred. Tear- 
bag none. Hooft triangular.. Irq^^uinal porea distinct E.Ca- 
preobu, E. arundinaeetu and E. rtmmau. 

2. 'Hie Caprmo Aniehpeo are beavy-bodied and limbed and 
large-boofed, with a very short depressed tail covered with hair 
to the base, and with conical homa, rarely with a dat process in 
ftont. 

CAPBicoBiria. Muffle bald. Homs recurved, ringed at the 
base. Tear-bag largei, round. C. ntmatrenfit, C. btAoHna and 
C. m^a. 

NsHOBHEOirB. Muffle ovine. Honu recurved, ringed at the 
base. Tear-bag none. N, Qoral. 

Masaha. Muffle ovine. Homs nearly erect, ringed at the 
base, recurved at the tip. Eur of two sorts. M. amerieana. 

Bupicapba. Muffle ovine. Homs slender, erect, sharply re¬ 
curved at the tip. Fur soft. R. 'iVagva. 

Antilocapba. Muffle ovme. Hmms slenda, erect, with a 
flat process in front and recurved at the tip. A. amerieana. 

8. The Ctrvine Antdopea are large-siseo, rather heavy-bodied 
animals, with an dongatra tail with diort hairs at the base and 
tufted at the tip. Homs elongate. 

Kobcs. Muffle mdked. Neck maned. Homs sublyrate, bent 
forwards at the tip. K. dJbpdprfmau, K. Singmng and K. ie~ 
/ossa. 

AiooGBBua. Noseeervine. Nape with a reverse mane. Homs 
elongate^ recurved, compressed. Tear-bag covered with hair. 
A, kueephteua and A n^er. 

Obtz. Nose cervine. Ni 4 )e with a reverse mane. Homs 
dongate, qrlindrii^ straight or digfatly ardied. Tear-bag mme. 
O. Ganelia, 0. Bietsa and O. Uueoryx. 

AnnAZ. Nose ovine. Neck not maned. Hwns ehnM|tt^ ' 
cylindrical, rabepral. Hoofs broad in front. A. 

n. Hie Antele^M qf the Daert have a bread ims^ and the 
nostiils are subvalvular and lined with bristles within. 

4. The EiTutNcdftfdQMa have the muffle depressed, spongy and 
bridly, and the nostrils valvular. 

Catoblbpab. C. (hm (var. C. taurina) and C. Geryon. 
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5 . l^e Bovine Antelopes have the muffle moderate^ with a 
small naked moist muzzle under the nostrils. 

Bosblafhus. Horns lyrate^ thick at the base on the pro¬ 
duced upper edge of the frontal bone. Tear-bag covered with a 
tuft of hair. JB. Bubalis and B. Caama, 

Damalis. Homs lyrate^ tapering. Tear-bag naked. *D.lu- 
natus, 2). senegalensis, D. Koba, D. pygarga, 2). albifrons, 
and D. f Zebra, 

All these species^ except Gazella Damn and G, mohr, Scopho- 
phorus montanus, Capricomis sumatrensis and C. crispa^ Ma- 
zama americana^ Oryx Biessa and Damalis albifrons, are in the 
British Museum collection. 


XXVI.— An Account of some Shells and other Invertebrate Forms 

found on the coast of Northumberland and of Durham, By 

William Kino^ Curator of the Newcastle Museum*. 

Most of the objects treated of in this paper have been obtained 
at different times from the cobles and the decked boats which 
frequent the fishing-grounds between the Dogger-bank and the 
coast stretching from the Tweed to the Tecs; the remainder were 
got during a dredging excursion in a decked fishing-boat on some 
of the same grounds in the latter part of last June. 

Though I was at sea from Monday till Friday, yet in conse¬ 
quence of the extremely unfavourable state of the weather for the 
greater part of the time, the dredge was not put down more than 
five times; it will therefore be readily presumed that my dredging 
operations were not so successful as could be wished. 

At every haul of the dredge 1 was particular in noting the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of objects brought up, the depth of water, and the 
nature of the sea-lmttom. 

The dredge was first put down (on Tuesday morning) in fifty 
fathoms water, not far from the edge of the Dogger-bank, and 
at about sixty miles east of Sunderland: here it brought up a 
lai^ number of dead shells in a chalky state, and a few living 
ob^ts : the former consisted of Pecten opercularis and Macb^a 
el^tiea in abundance, several specimens of Mya truncata f, two 

* Raid it tha Sixteenth Meeting of the British Association for the Ad* 
vsnommt of Sdence. 

t the ]^adlmans of Mya truncata closely resemble the elongated form 
found ebsa in shore: finding it at so great a depth demands something more 
than a nsuaag noticei since 1 am not aware that this varte^ has ever been 
found alive e&ewhere than in shallow water. Were it certain that the elon¬ 
gated form did not live in deep water, we might then safely conclude that 
m sea-bottom which was dredged had suhstded since the Myas, found on 
hf were living. ^S^ce writing the above 1 find it stated by .Professor E. 
Ann.lfMag. N Hist. VoL xviii. S 
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cor tliree of the eommon Cyprfna (all of whidi were odd TgJree)^ 
and a ei^lo Sealairia T^^tvelymiana : the living objects were one 
each of Trochm hmidui^ Natica gromlandica, Rimnda Noachina 
and Myth undata, a few specimens of Chiton cmereui, two or 
three of Pecten operculam, naif a dozen of DentalUm entalii, a 
Piolut omamatus (adhering to the inside of a valve of Cyprina 
islat^ca], a few young specimens of Psolus phantapus, one of 
HaUchondria mamndUarU (growing on a stone}^ and a new species 
of Crustacea of the genus ^ga» Although very rare^ I had pre¬ 
viously got from the boats Natica ^mlandica, HaUchondria mam* 
millans and Psolus squamatus ; the last, as far as 1 have been 
able to ascertain, has not been procured on the east coast of Britain 
before. 

In consequence of the sea being very rough, it was decided not 
to put the dredge down again until the weather turned more 
&voarable, but in this we were disappointed, as a heavy gale came 
on which compelled us to run in for the Scotch coast, which 
toother with the Cheviots we saw the next morning,—^the sea 
all the time heaving dreadfully. In the evening (Wednesday), 
the galb having suddenly abated, we thrice succeeded in putting 
down the dredge in thirty fathoms, and at about as many miles 
from the south part of the coast of Northumberland. The prin- 
dpd objects brought up were Echinoderms, as Ophiura texturata, 
JUddia fragUissma, ^atangus jmrpvreus, Amphidotus cordatus, 
along with which were several me specimens of Nymphon gigan* 
imm, a few corals and corallines, as Farcimia salicomia, Cellepora 
Skenm, C. rcmuloca, Eudendrium rameum, Tubularia gracilic, 
Thmana tkuia, &c., a single living specimen of Pecten striatue, 
Muller, two or three of P, opercularie, and several fragments of 
SiAetta lumbricalis (f). As Nymphongigmteum is a rare species^, 
and the P ecten striatue a remarkably fine specimen, and specifically 
new to our coasts, it may readily be imagined that I was quite con¬ 
tent with our evening^s operations. The Echinoderms were beau- 

Iforbes that Mya imneata ** inhabits the littoFsl, Isminarian and corslUne 
senes on the coast of Great Britainp** that is, ranging from between tide¬ 
marks to fifty ftuhoms (vide Memoirs of the Geological Survey, vol. i. pp. 375 
and 408). Were all the mcimens obtained from these zones in a uvitig 
slalef and were they all of the elongated form ? From what 1 have seen of 
the variation of Mya truneata on our coasts (vide remarks on tiie vnriety 
df, pelogriea), I am led to suspect that the living qiedmens ftm the earn* 
line some are much shorter than those firom shidlow water. It ie staled by 
Mr. LyeH that he has intermediate varieties between tiie normal of 
Mya traaeatasnd M. Uddewdkmit (vide Geological TraaaaetioaStfJM eer. 
vfvL p. 137) 5 ft wimld be arriving at an M 

tiieseepBcies if the depth of habitat of the several varieties here alluded to 
were known. 

• Pftet deeorihod by Mr. H. D. Goodsir in the Reports of the Berwick¬ 
shire NaluiallBts’aiih, vol. ii.p. 114. [Bee abe this Journal vol. XV. p. 208.3 
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tifU vpecmimB ; but I much regret to state that the Luidias were 
equally as great adepts in the art of dismembering themselves as 
those whose suicidal powers are so ^phically described by Pro¬ 
fessor Forbes in his ^ History of British Starfishes*/ From the 
number of fragments that came up of SabeUa lumbricalis {J), the 
sea-bottom at this place must have been covered with it. The 
anchor brought up a quantity of clay resembling a red argilla¬ 
ceous deposit at S^ton^ near the mouth of the Tees^ and belong¬ 
ing to the new red sandstone series: it would be important to 
know if the former were really of the same geological age as the 
latter. 

The next day (Thursday) we only succeeded once in throwing 
out the dredge^ which came up filled with nothing but sand. 
After this unsuccessful hatd, which no doubt reminded our boat^s 
crew of their very unsuccessful fishing, we steered in for the land, 
which we reached on Friday morning. 

A few more facts connected with the subject-matter of this 
paper remain to be noticed. During the early part of the pre¬ 
sent year, I procured from the boats specimens of four kinds of 
shells which there is every reason to believe are not living on our 
coasts at the present day; these arc Astarte elliptica, A. compressa 
var. latior, Saa:icava sulcata and Mya uddevaUensis. 

The specimens of Astarte elliptica^ Brown, generally resemble 
those so abundant in Loch 6air, but some of them arc larger 
than any 1 have seen from that locality—the largest specimen 
being liths by I inch. A few of them resemble the specimen 
figum Dv Gapt. Brown imder fig. 3. pi. 88. of his ' Conchology 
of Great Britain,^ 2nd ed. I am not aware that it has ever been 
found alive in the German Ocean south of Aberdeenshire, where 
it haft been mt by Professor Macgillivray; it occurs in a fossil 
state at Brimington, in the basin of the Clyde, at Uddevalla, and 
on the banks of the Dwina 240 versts above Archangel: from 
the last-named locality, M. Vemeuil has favoured me with spe¬ 
cimens closely resembling the variety above-quoted. 

Myspe dmeiu of AMtarte wmpressa, variety latior, closely re« 
scmble same variety found fossil at Bridlington. It differs in 

no respect from the form at present living on our coasts except in 
beam mi^ larger—^the former being nearly an inch in diameter 
(at Bindliiuitoil^, while my hugest specimen of the latter does not 
eioeed halfim inch. There is still considerable obscurity hang¬ 
ing over the variety kstior : 1 am led to believe that it occurs at 
Uddevalla; and probably the so-called Asiarte muitieottaia of 
SmiA in the CWde beds is the same shell. I am not 

ewwe that it has been mund anywhere in a living state, 

* 1S8 sad 139. 

S2 
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I bave only got me speciinen of tbe so^ealled Saekava tu^ 
eata of Smitn, whidi is genen^ eoaudored a barge form of 8am- 
-eora rn^oM. My speciinen is the sise of that fignted by Mr. 
Lyell in the ' Philosophical TransaetionB * for 1835, pi. 2. fig. 24. 
Mr. l^ell states that Gapt. Bayfield has found it alive in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and 1 believe it occurs in all the fossilifnous 
localities already mentioned. 

My specimens of Mya uddevallensit * are identical in every 
particalar with those fibred by Mr. Lyell in his peeper " On Ae 
Possil and Becent Shells coUected by Capt. Bayfield m Canadaf.” 
It differs from Mya tnmeata in being shorter, “ and the posterior 
truncation oblique and inclined to the basal margin, and with a 
smaller sinus in the muscular (pallial) impressionIt occurs 
in a fossil state at Uddevalla, in Cana^ in Northern Russia, and 
in the basin of the Clyde; and it is still living in the Gulf of 
St. Lawtmice§. 

All my specimens of the foregoing shells hare very much the 
appearance of the Norwich crag and Uddevalla fossils—a circum- 
stimce which, viewed in connexion with what has just been stated, 
and the &ct that none have yet been found living in the locality 
where they occur, is strongly in fiivour of the conclusion that 
they are pleistocaie fossils. As far as I can learn, th^ were 
brought up from a shell-bank situated about twenty-five miles to 
the east of &e Fern Islands. If my inference respecting the age 
of these fossils be correct, it is necessarily proved, that the place 
where they occur was covered with the sea daring the pleistocene 
period. 


Hauchondbia MAMMiLijLBi8s,^poRpjaiRmRini/Iiir»»,MulIer. 

This sponge does not appear to be common on our coasts. Of 
two specimens which I have procured, one was brought up by 
the Imes from deep water ||, and the other I dredged in fifty fa¬ 
thoms. The base o£ either does not exceed an inch in diameter; 
the mammillatums are three-quarters <ff an inch in length. 

Haucbondbia, nov. spec. ? 

As the roonge under consideration has some eharacters in com¬ 
mon with HaliehonAria fiem, which is " liable to some 

* So callod in Prof. E. Forbes’ valuable pi^r *' On tbe Oeetoaicd Be- 
lations of tbs esisling Fauna and Flora of the Btitidi Isles.'’ VideliwMini 
of the Oeoitgics] Survey, &C., vol. i p. 407. 
f Oeideg^Tiiiisactions,2ndser.Tol. vi. ^ 16 .Sgs. 6 «>dS, 

I Ibid. p. 137. 

ilbUL 

I By die eaqHresilon"deq|> water ” must be understood a depSt ran^ 
from fcsty to eigb^ftfiioins. Tbe greatert dqrfh given in Norris's CSiart of 
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tion from the nature of the object it grows upon^/^ there is a 
probability that it may be a variety of this species. It is nine 
inches long^ branched^ flattened^ dense and incompressible^ at¬ 
tached to a specimen of Fusus islandicus, and of a dirty light brown 
colour. Only one side^ which is slightly convex^ has orifices; 
these, as in Halichondria ficus, are ^'very few^ small and scat¬ 
tered the opposite side is fiat, and has evidently rested on the 
ground; at least it is impossible to conceive that the I^iisus 
islandicus could support so large and heavy a sponge in an erect 
position. It was brought up by the lines from deep water off 
the coast of Northumberland. 

Retepora B£ANiANAt> nobis. 

Specific Character.—Coral white, cup-shaped when young, after¬ 
wards irregularly and deeply folded; adhering to foreign bodies 
by a very short stalk; with meshes and interstices similar to 
those of a perforated strainer. Meshes longitudinally oval, 
a little narrower than the interstices, and somewhat quincun- 
cially arranged. Inner surface of the coral celliferous. Cells 
(polypidoms) tubular, and arranged in linear series, of which 
from four to six occupy the width of an interstice. Cell^ 
apertures in quincunx order, which is only slightly broken by 
the meshes ; upper lip with an intumescence having a medio- 
longitudinal fissure : under lip with a central tubular process 
having a round terminal opening: sides, each with a long 
slender hollow spine. Front wall of the cells transversely con¬ 
vex, and with one or two foramina of the same diameter as the 
tubular processes. ' Outer surface of the coral marked with ir¬ 
regularly fiexuose and anastomosing lines running somewhat 
longitudinally. Polyps of a red colour. 

Dr. Johnston and others have considered this coral to be iden¬ 
tical with the Mediterranean Retepora cellulosa, but after an ex¬ 
amination of the characters of each, I have been led to conclude 
that they are distinct species. In the Mediterranean coral the 
interstices of the celliferous surface are furnished with strong 
hook-shaped processes curving upwards—generally two on each 
side of a mesh, but nothing of the kind is seen in the Bri¬ 
tish sp^ies; and the under lip of the cell-apertures is not pro¬ 
vided like the latter with a tubular process. Further, Retepora 

the North Sea for the trough sejmrating the coasts of Northuiiiberlaiid and 
Durham from the Dogger and Great FUlier banka seldom oxceeds eighty 
fathoms. 

* Dr. Johnston's British Sponges, Arc., p. 146. 

t I feel much pleasure in nanung this coral after Mr. Bean, who was the 
first to discover it iii the British seas (vide Loudon's Magazine of Natural 
History, vol. vli. pp. 638 and 639). 
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eeBtdo$a ba»the mfAea geoeraBy wdegthan int wi ti B e*; in 
R. Seamam they are not ao vide. These differotces are not die 
resnte of age, as prevail in old and jonng q[iedniens of both 
species j probably tnere may be odier deferences whidi can only 
M detected by a powerfbl microscope. In odier lei^iects, the 
British coral seems to be elosdy rdated to the one livmg in the 
Mediterranean. My specimens of Retqtora Beamaw are firom 
dera water off the coast of Northumberland*. 

Prom an examination of a specimen of the Shetland Retqmrm 
in the Newcastle mnsenm^ 1 have very little doubt that it is the 
same species as the one found on our coast. 

HTroTHrnis rsiTTACCA (genus, Phillips) sxTbre^o/tils 
taeea, auct. 

Notwithstanding it having been stated that this shell has been 
found at various places on the British coasts, there seems to be 
still some doubt on the mind of man^ conthologists that it is 
reatlly a native of our seas. My speomens, one of which is as 
large as any that I have seen from the Arctic seai^ were brought 
up from a depth of thirty fathoms, twenty>five nulea from the 
north coast of Northumberland; they were dead speciinens, and 
hanging to the l^ssus of a Modiola vulgam. Mr. Madaien has 
^found it on the IWwickshire coast attached to the lines of the 
Coldin^bam fishermenf. My reasons for placing diis diell in the 
genus Hypothyria are pven in the July Number of the ' Annals 
iff Natum History.’ 

Pkctzn STBiATUS, Mullers:Pcricn LandsburghU, Forbes. 

My specimen measures ^ths and -j^th by ^ths and -jV^h, and 
was dredged in thirty fathoms water, thirty-five miles east of the 
south part of the coast of Northumberland. I have every reason 
to believe that it is not only specifically new to our coasts, but 
that it has not hitherto been* found on the east coast of Britain. 

CnxNBLLA Dxcns8ATA:Bjlfytth» decumOut, Montagu. 

I have a single specimen of tiiis shell from the deep wata of 
our coasts; it was Iring in a cavity of a small stone brought up by 
the fishing-lines. Pabridus says that the CreneUa {MytUn) fab» 

* Tim o<ml was drvdged in about nxty fothoms water off ear eoosts by 
Mr. Biebard Howae of Stmderlond, who went on a dredginf esoonioB the 
week after mine. At the same time he dredged at about the some depfti 
a live apedmoi of Fmut batvaeentu, Johnston, an inch hn^ two aiw- 
mental cwsulee of Hutu norvegiau (an account of wUdi is given hme- 
after), a live specimen of Sokn peUueidtu, a few apecimeas et MarU dsei- 
noNue, A. teoika, Spaiangut purpmmu, Opkktrtt, Cotallmcs, Ac. As in 
my cose (which is now the third), he also encosmtend a heavy gal^ whieh 
prevMited tlw dxeiga being put down mwe than five times. 

t Proceedings m the Berwickshire Nsturilists' Clitb, vol. i. p. 213. 
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of Muller, an allied species, inhabits the rocks of the sea, fixing 
itself by a copper-coloured byssus/^ 

Crenelle nigra =:ilfcdto/an^ra*. 

The specimens which I have got of this shell on our coasts are 
very difierent in colour from those found in the Frith of Forth: 
when ^ths of an inch long they are of a brownish green colour; 
when an inch and three-quarters they are chestnut-brown; an¬ 
other difierence obtains in the strie, which are much finer on the 
Northumberland specimens than on those firom the Forth. 

The generic name which has been given to the two last shells 
requires a few observations. After examining the characters of the 
species which served as the type of Capt. Brown's genus Crenella^ 
and comparing them with those of the so-called Modiola marmo^ 
rata, M, nigra^ M. suicata^ &c., I have been led to the conclusion, 
that these shells cannot be generically separated from Crenella 
decussata. 

As regards external form, though the difference is great be¬ 
tween Crenella decussata and C. nigra, yet how are we to distin¬ 
guish the former from C. faba and C. {Modiola) glandula, Totten, 
which run completely into the latter f and as to the crenulated 
hinge-plates of C, decussata, they are to be seen, though gene¬ 
rally less developed, in all the species that have been quoted. 

In separating these shells from Modiola, I have been influenced 
more by the example of others than by any opinion of my own. 
Considering them as a single group, they have at various times 
been differently named: it would appear from Swainson that 
Humphreys distinguished it by the name of Lanistes’^ ; in the 
' Synopsis of the British Museum' they appear to be named Mo- 
ddolarca ; Swainson calls them Brackydontes ; and Beck designates 
them Modiolaria. Mr. J. E. Gray even goes so far as to make a 
distinct family for them under the name of Crenellida, which 
'' differs from that of Mytilida {Mytilus, Modiola) in the mantle 
lobes being united together so as to leave only two posterior holes 
for the entrance and exit of the water, and a slit for the foot and 
beard];." It is possible I am in error as to the species which 
Mr. Gray places in the genus Modiolarca\ it may be mentioned 
however, that in Crenella {Modiola) marmorata ana C. {M.) nigra, 
there are^ as in Modiola vulgaris, a long slit and only one pos¬ 
terior hole;" the latter for the egress current, and the former for 
both the ingress current and the foot: in Crenella marnwrata, 
owing to the anterior adductor muscle being strap-shaped, and 
extending unusually badeward, the slit actually occupies the pos- 

* Vide Montagu’s Supplement, pi. 26. fig. 4. 
t This name am not occur in Humphreys’s Catalogue, 
i Synopsis of the British Museum. 
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its anterior muscular impressions are^ in proportion^ equally as 
elongated as those of C. marmeraia. Notwithstanding there being 
so little difference between the animal of CreneUa marmorata and 
that of ModiolawdgariSf 1 am somewhat in favour of generically 
separating the two groups represented by these species, as they 
may be readily distinguisned from each otner by the shells of the 
one being for the most part externally striated and having ge¬ 
nerally crenulated hinge-plates, and those of the other being ex¬ 
ternally smooth and possessing plain hinge-margins. If the 
generic value of the former group be admitted, the law of priority 
requires us to adopt Capt« Brown's name CreneUa for it, while 
th^ of Modiola must be restricted to the latter. 

Lbba MiNUTAs: genus Lembuhs, Ldhch=iVticttja, auct. 

This species is rather rare on our coasts, and is generally brought 
up from a depth of from twenty to forty fathoms: my largest spe- 
cunen measures 4 and ^ by |ths of an inch. 

With the exception of Dr. Leach and Mr. J. E. Gray*, none 
of our British conchologists have thought it necessary to sepa¬ 
rate generically the rostrated Nuculas from the rounded ones, 
which is remarkable, considering the two kinds differ from each 
other in more reaped than that of external form. The rounded 
Nuculas have an iridescent inside and an entire pallial line, 
whereas the rostrated ones are of a milky hue internally, and 
the pallial line has a more or less deep sinus; this difference in 
the pallial line indicates that the animal of the latter is fur¬ 
nished with siphons, as first pointed out by P. C. Mollerf^ and 
that the animal of the former is without them^. Considering 
these differences, it cannot but be admitted that the genus Leda^ 
which Schumacher long ago proposed for the rostrated Nuculas, 
ought to be adopted: Lembulus is Dr. Leach's name for the 
same mup, but as ,it appears never to have been published, 
^cept other parties and at a date subsequent to the publica¬ 
tion of Sdiumacher's, it necessarily falls to the ground. 

Besides Nucida and Leda^ another genus has Wn proposed by 

* Since writing the above, I have read with pleaciire Professor E. Forbes* 
remarks on this genus. Nearly two years ago, 1 had a paper prepared on 
a new genus for the Nuculas with a pallia! sinus, which would have been 
sent to the * Annals' but for accidentally finding among some packing-paper 
of a German book parcel a cemy of the first number of Dr. Menke*s ^Zeitr 
sehrifit ftir Malakosoologie,* which made me acquainted with the fact that f 
had been anticipated both by Sehuroacher’s Leda and Mdller*s Fofdta. 

f Index Molluscorum Orosnlandla. 

} Mr. R. Gamer groups Nucula with the shells which have ** a mantle 
without separate orifices or tubes*’ (vide Transactions of the Zoolc^ical 
Society, voi. ii. p. 101); but Nucula margurUaeca has a pedal, an ingresSf 
and an egress orifice. 
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Moller under the name of Yoldia for those Nuculas which agree 
with the last in being furnished with siphons^ but which are 
thin^ gaping, and of an oval form. From Yoldia we pass with little 
difficulty into Solenella —a genus whose affinities appear never to 
have been properly understood: the principal difference between 
Solenella and YoUia is in the situation of the cartilage, which in 
the former is external, while it is internal in the latter; but this 
difference does not constitute any serious objection to an intimate 
relationship existing between these genera, since the like differ¬ 
ence occurs even in closely related species of the same genus; for 
example, Lacina divaricata has an external cartilage, while L. tin- 
dulmia^y Wood, has one that is decidedly internal. 

There can be little or no doubt that Nucula and Leda are closely 
related to each other; hence we have another case, besides the 
one founded on the relation of Iridina to Anodonta, as first 

E ointed out by Deshayes, considerably invalidating the esta- 
lished rulet^' that would compel us to include in one great fa¬ 
mily, the Inchsa of Cuvier, all those shells with “ the mantle open 
at the anterior extremity, or near the middle, for the passage of 
the foot and extending to the other end in the form of a double 
tube.^^ To carry out such a rule would be to group together the 
most heterogeneous forms, and to widely separate those inti¬ 
mately related to each other by affinity: the genera Unio, Ano- 
danta and Margaritana, which have the mantle open from front 
to back, ought in such a case to be placed near the Monomyarians^ 
while Iridina and Columba {Leila, Gray ?), Lea, w^hich have all 
the characters, at least the last genus, of the Enfermds, ought to 
be collocated with the Solens, Myas and Panopseas. 

Astarte 8COT1CA, Montagu. 

This species is somewhat rare on our coasts, where it occurs in 
deep water. The principal character which distinguishes, it from 
Astarte damnonia is the plainness of the margins: I have a spe¬ 
cimen however with the basal margins plain, but whose posterior 
and anterior margins are crenulated. Gcnersdly the inside of the 
valves, as well as the animal, are light-coloured, but occasionally 
they ore red; it is the same with Astarte damnmue. 

* Mr. Searles V. Wood places this interesting shell in the genus Lorif^$ 
(vide Annals of Nat. Hist, vol. vi. p. 247), but its resemblance to luewa 
divaricata plainly shows, that if this were agreed to, we should break one of 
ihe most obvious links of affinity, and group together shells not so elo^ly 
related. The change of position of the cartilage is, 1 am inclined to thinK, 
to be seen in other closely allied species of Lucina ; if so, the genus Lcripes 
would be far from a natural one. 
t Animaux sans VerUbres, 2nd ed. tome vi. p. 572, Ac. 
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' Azikvb FUExvoBVBas^aB Cryptoion, TaxtmmPiy^UMf 
Philippis;Z«ctiMi> auet. 

This diell appears to be much rarer on the east than on the 
west coast of Britain. Prafessor Macgillimy has found it off 
Aberdeenriiire, and Mr. Maclaren has procured it on the Ber* 
widnhire coast. I have only seen a single specimen belonnng 
to Northumberland, and that come up on the lines after they nad 
been down in thirty &thoms water, twenty-five miles east of the 
Fern Islands. 

If this shell mutt be separated from the genus Lueina, it will 
have to be named Jaimt instead of Q^todon, as the formor 
name was previously applied to an allira or congeneric fossil 
{Aajmis an^uktut) belongmg to the London day, Mr. J. Sowerby 
having published the genus so designated in December 1828 (the 
date of No. 55' Mino^ Conchology,’ in which it first appeared), 
while that of Crypiodon was not published till the early part of 
the fdlowing year (vide the dates of the dedication and title- 
page of Turton's' British Shells')*. 

Mtsia vndata (Leach's genus) ss Fenits miak, Peniumt. 

I dredged a specimen of this shell in fifty &thoms, but it is 
also to be found in much shallower water, as it is occasicmally 
taken on the Imes that have been down in twenty and thirty fiiu 
thorns. Mytia undata and Diplodonta rohmdata have often been 
placed in the same genus: the sinus in the pallial line of the 
former, however, generically separates it from the latter, which is 
one of the I/tteinCite. 

Mta tbcncata, LinnsuB. 

Variety M, pdotgka, nob. This variety is firom deep water off 
the coast of NorthumWland: it resembles the wdiniuy form (ff 
Mya trmeata, but is mwe truncated postaiwly, approximating 
in this respect to Mya uddeoaUensiu ; but insteaid of the trunca- 
ti(m being oblique as in the latter, it is popendicular as in the 
fi>rm«r. IWther, Mya pdagka agrees with the normal form of 
Mya trmeata in the curve of tiie pallial sinus, but differs from it 
in the position (ff the posterior awuctor muscular impressions, 

* Mr. jr. Sswerbjr includsd in the genus Ankm a veiy difihreat 
bdonghig to die magnesian limestone—^the so-caUed Atkm etoearw, tor 
srh^ and some mountain limestone species I have tormed die genus 
SdmoAuMin Sir Eoderiek Murchison’s Oedigy of Rnaeia, vd. ii, p. MM). 
Protossor&Fwbes, instedng thsttldsdiell "wssdietopeortheSowecbhHi 
paean AAmu*' (vide v<d. L Bunmnrs of die Getdogioal mvvay, p. 41S), mat- 
Moks die esprsas dedaradon of Sowerby himself, tost the lamto clay no- 
cies {Axmat imyidatwi) was to be oonudered dto type of this gsmu: m 
shell it dso the one first deserihed. 
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which are ritoated dose to the edge of the postmor end of the 
shell, as in Mya uddevallensie. Young specunens of this variety 
are likewise more truncated than those of the same age of the 
normal form. I have seen specimens brought up from a depth 
of thirty fathoms intermediate between M. petagica and the 
latter. 

Panopjca At.CTicA= Glycmerie aretiea, Lam. 

I have much pleasure in recording this interesting diell as an 
addition to our local fauna. Mr. Bean has procured it on the 
Yorkshire coast: my specimens are from both the Northumber¬ 
land and the Durham coast, where they were brought up from deep 
water. My largest specimen measures 3^ inches by 3|. It is a 
somewhat variable shell on our coasts, but apparently not more so 
than it was in the Mediterranean during the pleiocene period. 

Bimula NoACHiNA=genus Cemoria, Leach=8t/>Ao, Browns: 

Puneturella, Lowe. 

I dredged a live specimen of this shell in fifty fathoms vrater, 
sixty miles to the east of the north coast of Durham. The spe¬ 
cies {Bmuh BMnvUli and R. fragilie) on which this genus was 
founded do not differ generically firom our local one; 1 have 
therefore been induced to adopt the earlier name of Defrance in 
preference to that of Leach. 

Tbochus milleobanvs, Philippi. 

Only a single specimen of this beautiful shell has fallen into 
my hands; it was brought up by the lines from deep wator off 
the coast of Northumberland. 

SCALARIA TbEVELYANIANA. 

This species is only rare on our coast: a single dead specimen 
came up in the dredge from a depth of fifty fathoms. My lai^est 
and best specimen is ^ths of an inch in length, and is of a brown¬ 
ish flesh-colour. 

Natica gbcbniandica. Beck. 

Mr. Bean was the first to extend the get^raphical ran^ of this 
shell to Britain: he finds it on the Yorkshire coast. Besides pro¬ 
curing it from the boats that fish on our coasts, I have dredged it 
alive in fifty fathoms. The animal is of a milk-white colour, and 
resembles wat olNaHea Alderi in form, but epparently it is not 
furnished with tentacles; 1 had it alive for a few hours, during 
which time it was very active, but either through not wishing to 
gratify m<^ ot not possessing them, it never showed any trace of 
these appendages. 

Fuses ANTiQuus, MuUcr. 

The coasts of Northumberland and Durham aflbrd two 
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•troBgly'Oiwlced varieties of tliis well^kaoim slidl, af^mroatly 
consequent on the depth at which they live: thus the variety 
found in from fifteen to twenty fathoms wi^ is thick and elon> 
gated, and the one procured from the greatest dtq>ths is thin, 
wort and tumid. Oncontrastingthesetwovarieties, many would 
pronounce them to be distinct species; but they are comidetely 
blended by a form which lives at an intermediate depth—about 
forty fathoms. The shallow-water variety, as it may be called, 
resembles the specimens figured in Capt. T. Brown’s ' British 
Conchology,’ 2nd ed. pi. 6. f. 8; Pennant’s ' British Zoology,’ 
vol. iv. pi. 78; and Donovan’s * British Shells,’ vol. ii. pi. 31. My 
largest specimen is 6| inches in length and 3^ in width, and has 
nine whorls. 

1 do not know of any published figure that represents the deep¬ 
water variety; p^haps the best idea of its form will be conceived 
firom the following measurement of a median size specimen, 
which is 6^ inches long and 3^ wide, and has eight whorls; 
to whidi I may add, as general in the variety, that the whorls are 
extremely ventricoae, that the siphon or canal is strongly twisted, 
and that when old the outer lip is very much reflected. 

The largest specimen I have got, and which is now in the 
cabinet of Mr. J. Alder, is 7 inches in length and 5 in breadth, 
and has nine whorls. 

The only figure I can find to illustrate the intermediate form 
is in Muller’s ‘ Zoologies Danica,’ pi. 118. fig. 1. My largest 
specimen meastues 7 inches by 8|, and has eight whorls. I 
have specimens approximating closmy to Fiuua earinatus. 

Fuses yo%vi&aicva=8trombusnorveffieus, Chemnitz. 

The only British locality hitherto published for this species is the 
Yorkshire coast. IhaveprocoreditbothfromthecoastofNorth- 
umbedand and ofDurham, where it livw in deep water. Although 
figured in the great work of Chemnity, it is surprising that so 
few conchologists, continental or British, were aware of the ex- 
istmice of this shell until Dr. Torton announced it as having been 
found by Mr. Bean of Scarborough; a reduced copy of Chemnitz’s 
%are is given in Wood’s ‘ Index Testaceolomcus.’ 

Fkma noreegieet differs decidedly from Fwma mtiqvua, vrith 
which it has occasionally been confounded; the cuud is shorter 
and wider; the apdeal or nucleate whorls are considerably larger, 
being as large as in some of the mammillated Volutes; and the 
inner 1^ is much mme expanded, being spread over the veirinl 
convexity of the bo^-whorl cxmsiderably beyond its median line; 
further, it is much smoother externally, is more highly poliidied 
intmudly, and has a shorter spire; nor has it the nphtnw ridge 
id.JFbms en/tyaas. 
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The colour varies according to age; in young specimens the 
apertiure is simply fawn-coloured, but in tnose fully grown it is 
tinted with bluish pink; the outer surface is fawn-coloured. The 
epidermis is of a light brown colour, but owing to its thinness is 
seldom preserved except in patches. When old, the outer lip is 
considerably spread out, which gives the shell a striking resem¬ 
blance to some Volutes, particularly Valuta magnifica. 

Before the young shell is excluded from the nidamental cap¬ 
sule, which contains from two to three individuals, it is a most 
beautiful object, resembling in its amber-like appearance some of 
the Succincas; the capsules are similar to those of Fusm antiqtms, 
but they are larger and not like them piled on each other, but 
agglutinated separately by a marginal expansion to the inside of 
de^ shells. My largest specimen of Fusus norvegicus is 4^ inches 
in length and in breadth, and has six whorls: a full-sized em¬ 
bryo specimen is half an inch long and a quarter broad. 

Although I have had a specimen alive of this shell, I have not 
seen the animal in action : the sides of its foot arc marked with 
dark purple blotches; the mantle on the columellar side is very 
much thickened, which allows of its being extended over the 
ventral part of the body-whorl, as indicated by the wide expansion 
of the inner lip; and the organ homologous with the so-called 
mucro of the penis of Buccinum undatum is very much produced 
and strikingly resembles the spiral of a cork-screw; following the 
spiral it measures one inch and fths in length. 1 have not yet 
seen the male organ of Fusus antiquus ; 1 am therefore unable to 
make any comparison between it and the corresponding part of 
F. norvegicus. The operculum is very small and somewhat ovate. 

Fusus Turtoni, Bean. 

This species and the preceding one are undoubtedly the most 
beautiful of the large shells inhabiting the British seas. Consi¬ 
dering this circumstance and their extreme rarity, it may be 
readily imagined that I feel some degree of pleasure in recording 
them as natives of our coasts. 

fkisus Tkirtoni may be readily "distinguished from Fiisus antu 
guns and F. norvegicus by its more elongated spire, smaller aper¬ 
ture, thicker epidermis, and the more truncated form of its siphon. 
When yoimg the colour of its aperture is reddish brown, which 
in full-^wn specimens changes to a rich purple-brown, ivhile 
the lip 18 of a pure glossy white. The epidermis is of a yellowish 
horn colour. The outer surface of the shell is light-coloured; 
the whorls are marked with slightly elevated broadish spiral 
cords; the apex is mammillated, but not so much m it is in F. 
norvegicus ; the outer lip in full-grown specimens is thickened 
and reflected, while the inner one is somewhat more expanded than 
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that of F. imtigim; and the qiereotem ia large md imifarm. 
My kigeat rpeeiaieii meaanrea 6 inches in length and 2|ths in 
brmth, and -has eight whoris. It is found at &e same depth 
and in llie same places as JPkinu norv^iem. 

I am strongly inclined to think that the UdderaUa fossil %nred 
in Hisinger’s ' Lethiea Suecica ’ (tah. 87.2nd Supplement) undar 
the name of Bueeimm angHeamm ?, if not avarietyof ^hsus TWr- 
<eni, is a nearly allied species. If its wire were a little more 
dongated and the canal a trifle more produced, Hisinger’s shell 
would closely resemble the latter: for a cotainty it is not a 
Bueeimm, as it wants the well*developed siphonal ridge of this 
genus. In the finrm of the lower part of the columella, the Ud- 
devalla fossil offSers a striking resemblance to jFbsus Turtoni. 

Fustrs isiANDicus, Martini, 

Tha« are two varieties of this shell on our coasts: one firom 
shallow water and similar to the specimens represented in Capt. 
Brown’s ' British Conchology,' 2nd edit. pi. 6. figs. 7 and 9, and 
Donovan’s 'British Shells,’ vol. ii. pi. 88, being thick, long and 
narrow; and the other, which is from deep water, is thmner, 
shorter, and more tumid. The spiral lines arc stronger, and more 
apart from each other on the elongated than on the tumid variety, 
and the canal is generally more twisted on the latter. The tumid 
variety appews to be intermediate in many respects to the elon> 
gated form, and theFbswventricostuof Gray found on the banks 

Nearfonndland. 

The shell represented in Brown’s ' British Conchology,’ 2nd 
ed. pi. 6. figs. 11 and 12, appears to belong to the tumid variety, 
but none of my specimens are so short in the canal. My largest 
qierimen of the tumid variety is 8^ inches in length and 1^ in 
Ineadth, and has nine whorls. 


- Fvsxrs BEBNicncNsis, nobis*. 

8pee^ Charaeter.’—Leiu^ rather more than twice the Ineadth 
(the largest spec^en 1 have got, and whidi impears to be a 
fitll.mwn one, is 8^ inches long and 1| broa^ and has right 
^<ms). S^e (measuring from the apex to the suture at its 
jtriiction witii the outer lip) nearly half the length of the shc^. 
Aperture, including the canal, pyraorm. Sipkm evenly round* 
ea, rightly twisted, and tapermg towards its termination ; its 
greatest Ineadth hrif that of the apotnre, and its length five* 
thirds of its Ineadth: columellar side not morii lacker tbm 
Gie opporite one. Outer raUter thickened, somewW re¬ 
flected and rightly sttleated,--the sulcations oorrei|Kmdi^ to 
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ring tho prossnt countiM of Northomberlsiid, Dwrham, &0. 
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the largest of the cords on the outside of the shell. Inner lip 
expanded over the ventral part of the body-whorl to nearjy 
its median line. WhorU ventricose, with numerous prominent 
spirally arranged cords^ a large one (the thirty-second of an inch 
in size on the body-whorl) alternating with a smaller one (half 
the size of the other)^ and separated from each other by an 
interspace or furrow equal in width to one of the latter; oc¬ 
casionally a thread-like line runs along the interspaces: the 
cords are crossed by slightly elevated lines of growth at the 
distance of one of the spiral furrows from each other^ which 
gives the surface of the shell rather a decussated appearance. 
Colour white. Epidermis thin and hom-coloured. [Animal 
and operculum unknown.] 

This shell is undoubtedly allied to a group of species repre¬ 
sented by F. islaniicuSf but it differs from all those that have been 
describea in some of its characters, such as the prominent spiral 
cor^, the wide expansion of the inner lip, the form of the siphon, 
&c. In the spiral cords it bears a resemblance to F. striatusy Sow. 
(particularly the specimens figured in the * Mineral Conchology,^ 
pL 22, if they were furnished with a smaller cord running between 
those that are represented): in the expansion of the inner lip it 
offers an approximation to F. nmvegicm^ and consequently differs 
from F. islandicus, which has the same part as little expanded as in 
F, antiquus ; and in the form of the siphon (that is, its tapering 
off towards the extremity) it resembles F, antuptus, and thereby 
differs from islandicus, the siphon of which preser\^es the same 
width throughout its entire length. Fusus islandicus, though with¬ 
out a siphonal ridge, so prominent in Fusus antiquus, evidently 
displays a tendencv to form one; but in F, bemiciensis, owing to 
the evenly rounded form of the siphon and the thinness of its 
columelliur side, there is no appearance of such a tendency. To 
the Fkisus Sabinii of Oray* our shell appears to bear some resem¬ 
blance; but it is much to be regretted, that the smallness of the 
specimen examined by Mr. Giw will not allow of a rigid compa¬ 
rison between it and those of F bemiciensis, the most perfect of 
which is four times as large. From the description of fktsus Sa-* 
btnii, I am led to believe that F. bemiciensis is more strongly 
ribbed, that its aperture is of a different form, that its siphon is 
loi^r, and that its lines of growth are not so prominent. 

ue deep water on the Northumberland coast has yielded me 
two specimens of this interesting species. Should I ever be so 
fortunate as to procure a live one, I will endeavour to complete 
its specific diaraeter. 

* Vida finpplemc&t to CaptFsny*# Arctic Voyage in the yean 1810^20, 
p. ecxWoexl]. 
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BvociNtric unbatuh/ lann. 

The coasts of Northumberland and Durham yield four di¬ 
stinctly marked varieties of this shelly Ibree of which it is ray in¬ 
tention to consider separately^ and under the following names: 
Buccinum magnum^ B. Uttoralis and B. pelagica K 

Variety Buccinum magnum ,—^The nearest representation I can 
find of this variety are the figures in the ' Encyclop£die M^tho- 
dique/ (pi. 399. fig. 1 a —1 b). My largest specimen measures 
4A inches in length and 2^ths in breadth^ and has nine whorls. 
The spirally corded character of this variety is very striking 
(though none of my specimens are quite so strongly corded as 
the figure just referred to): on the body-whorl the cords are ge¬ 
nerally an eighth of an inch apart^ but in some specimens they are 
separated from each other to the extent of a quarter of an inch: 
the intermediate furrows are occupied with from three to six 
threads. 

The canal is short and wide^ and both sides are of equal length, 
and its terminal margin is strongly reflected. The waves are 
rounded •, and it is rare to see them becoming obsolete even on 
the body-whorl of the largest specimens. The outside of the 
shell is generally yellowish or reddish white, and the inside is of 
a milk-white' colour. The epidermis is thick, clotby, and of a 
dirty brown. This variety lives at depths varying from fifteen to 
forty fathoms, and from its epidermis being generally dirty, there 


* There are now so many names given to shells generally considered to 
be merely i;;arieties of Buccinum undatum, that 1 was in hopes of using some 
of them for those described in tlie text. I find however that this is im¬ 
practicable : for example, Buccinum striatum is generally considered to re¬ 
present the thin or deep-water form, but the shell which Pennant describes 
under this name (vide British Zoology, vol. iv. pl« 74. fig. 91), as remarked 
long ago by Dr. Turton (vide British Fauna, p. 171), is ** without the undulate 
ribsin short, It does not possess the specific characteristic of Buccinum 
vndatum —the waves; it is simply longitudinally plicated. At this is not 
general (exceptions occasionally occur) to any of the varieties on our coasts, 
I am consequffntly prevented using the name ** striatum,’* With reference 
to the name Buccinum Donovani, Gray, this has been aiven to a shell wliich 
I am disposed to think is merely an elongated form or ny B, pelagica, and 
which occurs only rarely on our coasts; in other localities it may be a more 
general form; if so, the name may therefore be advantageously retained for 
». As to the name Buccinum angUeanum, I confess my inability to decide 
as to what shell it was originally given. On the whole then it teems pre- 
finrable to make use of new names when there are so many difficulties in the 
way of adoi^ng the old ones, t am not certain that my names can be ap- 

e i^ to varieties found in other localities: the Buccinum undatum told m 
ondon is difierent from the varieties that 1 have described: I have a beautifril 
specimen from some part of Ireland very different from any on our coasts; it 
has the waves, but it is decidedly without the spral corns, being simply 
striated* 1 have seen speoimens from other loeauties that cannot be iden¬ 
tified with our varieties. 
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can be little doubt that it lives on a muddy bottom : the largest 
and thickest specimens are from the shallowest water. The New¬ 
castle museum possesses an aberrant form of this variety without 
the least trace of waves, and resembling the Buccirmm carinaium 
of Turton. 

Variety Buccinum pelagica. —^In speaking of the last variety it 
was stated, that the thickest specimens were from the shallowest 
water, that is from fifteen to twenty-five fathoms, and, as implied, 
that the thinner kinds were from a greater depth, say from twenty- 
five to forty fathoms: the same variation is observable in the va¬ 
riety under consideration; the thickest specimens arc to be found 
in from forty to fifty-five fathoms, while the thinnest live in from 
fifty-five to eighty fathoms. In short, there is an unbroken gi*a- 
dation of character from the very thick shell found in fifteen 
fathoms water to the excessively thin one which has its habitat iii 
eighty fathoms: but how different is their appearance when they 
are contrasted I take for example a fulh grown specimen of each 
variety from the extremes of depth. 

Buccinum magnum var. Buccinum pelagica var. ^ 

H inches long, 2^^ inches broad. 4f inches long, 2 inches broad. 

Nine whorls. IVii whorls. 

•^ths of an inch in thickness. ii^th of an inch in thickness. 

Spiral cords and threads prominent Spiral cords and threads small and 
and persistent. becoming obsolete on the large 

whorls. 

Epidermis thick and clothy. Epidermis thin and ciliated. 

Waves large and on all the whorls. Waves small and only on the first six 

whorls. 

Both sides of the siphon of the same The coliimellar side of the siphon 
length. ranch shorter than the oppositeone. 

Weignt 3k ounces. Weight k nn ounce. 

I have not yet procured any apccimens of Buccinum pelagica 
without the waves and simply threaded, as appears to be the case 
with the Bttccinum ciliaturn of Fabricius, but 1 have some closely 
approximating to this species in these respects: in a few of my 
specimens the waves lose their peculiarity, and become simple 
longitudinal plications, not in the least undated. If Buccinum 
eiliatum occurred on our coast, I should be strongly inclined to 
regard it as another variety. 

Buedmm pelagica has a strong tendency to become elongated: 
I have specimens closely resembling the shell figured by Donovan 
as the Buccinum glaciate^ (the same shell has been named Buc- 
einum Donovani by Mr. J. E. Gray). Its colour is extremely va¬ 
riable, being externally white, variously shaded with broum, yel¬ 
lowish, and often marked with two or more reddish brown or 
purple bands: owing to its thitmess, the outside colours are often 

* British Shells, pi. cliv. 

Ann, ^ Mag. N. Hist. Fc/. xviii. 


T 
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displayed on tbe inside of the aperture; oeeasionally there is so 
little calcareous matter in the shell that it is almost homy. 

Variety Buccinum littoralis is so called in consequence of only 
being found close in shore on pebbly bottoms and rocks laid bare 
at low tide. From being on such rough and exposed grounds^ 
it is extremely liable to become broken and abraded^ which will 
account for so few being found in a perfect state: at one locality 
near Sunderland^ it is however often found in beautiful condi* 
tion; here the specimens are always white externally with a yel¬ 
low aperture: in various other localities on the coast of North¬ 
umberland^ it is brown" externally^ and of a variously shaded 
purple colour within. This variety, at least as it occurs near 
Sunderland, has the waves rounded, regular, and not very promi¬ 
nent : the cords and threads are closer to each other than in 
B. magnum, from which it difiers in being a shorter and a smaller 
shell, in having a shorter spire, the whorls standing less boldly 
out from the sutures, and the terminal margin of the canal less 
reflected. The epidermis is thinnish and of a light brown colour. 
My largest specimen measures 2^ inches in length and 1 g in 
breadth, and has eight whorls; it is very seldom that specimens 
are found exceeding this size. 

Besides the foregoing, another strongly marked variety occurs 
on our coasts; but as it is probable it will be described elsewhere 
by others who have paid more attention to it than I have, I shall 
merely state, that one of the principal differences betweeu it and 
Bucemum magnum^ as first pointed out to me by Mr. A. Han¬ 
cock, is in the general absence of an epidermis; the fishermen 
say that il lives on hard or rocky ground. The figure in Pen¬ 
nant’s ^British Zoology,’ pi. 73, appeal's to represent the same 
shell. 1 have seen two aberrant forms of this variety; one is 
thin, waveless and subulate, somewhat resembling the Buccimm 
a<nmimtum of Broderip; and the other is of the normal form, 
but without any waves. 

To the conchologist who is interested in the modifications to 
which a species is subject from a variation of habitat, depth, or 
from other causes, nothing can be more pleasing than to see the 
various permanent forms of Buccimm undaiwm belonging to our 
coasts; tmt how much more interesting would a collection 1^ of 
all the varieties that are known to live under every sha^ of di- 
matal influence! Dedbayes says that Buedmm undatum is fbund 
ranmg from the North Ca]^ to Senegal, modifying itself ao« 
coring to the temperature as it advances’^it is wdf known to 
occur on the shores of North America; and the pab^to^pst is 
certain that it lived as far back as the meioceme pmod« 1 have 

* Chartesworth's Msgasine of Natiml History, vol. i. p. 10. 
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endeavoured to describe some of the modifications of this species 
as they occur at the present point of time on the coasts of 
Northumberland and Durham; let us hope that others will be 
induced to describe more of its modifications as ])revailing on 
these coasts and elsewhere during either the present or an earlier 
period. If this should be done to a proper extent, it is not too 
much to anticipate that sufficient materials will be accumulated 
to necessitate the publication of an illustrated monograph of the 
species Bwdnum undatum. 


XXVII.—771c Birds of Calcutta^ collected and described by 
Carl J. Sundevall*. 

[Continued from p. 176.] 

17. Phoenicomis flammea, Boie.—Muse, flammea, Forster, Lath, 
Ternm, PL Col, 263. 

Alarum tectricibus quibusdam pennisque posticis apice davo-lim- 
batis. Rostri carina paullo obtusa. 

$ (Calcutta 22 Febr.) cinerea, uropygio concolori; subtus pal- 
lide flava, gula albida; linea per oculos fusca, supercilia albidu. Ala 
nigra, vitta flava e fascia remigum 5, et sequentium. Tectrices in- 
feriores et margo carpi flava. Cauda prioris. Rostrum et pedes 
nigri. Long. 7^ poll., ala 87 millim., tarsus 14, rostrum e fronte 12; 
altitudo 5, latitudo 7. Iris fuscescens. (Alia simillima, rectricibus 
utrinque 5 apice flavis, e Calcutta, Mus. Stockh.) 

($ junior (e Calcutta, Mus. Stockh.), ut ? sed subtus sordide 
coloratus, collo antico parum flavo tincto. Uropygium leviter flavo- 
tinctum. Flavedo caudse splendidior. Ala 88 mil). 

^ adultus e Java, supeme cum gula et jugulo niger, cssruleo ni- 
tens; subtus uropygio, vitta alarum caudaque lateribus splendide 
luteo-fiilvis. Rectrices utrinque b extrorsum luteee. Mensune ut $ . 

I saw only the described hen-bird without being able to ex¬ 
amine its actions, &c. closer. It had insects in the stomach, and 
in its cellular texture under the belly-skin lay two pretty large 
intestinal worms (Ascarides), The ovary was quite visible, but 
small. 


17 h, Phmnicura mimata} Temm. PI. Col. 156. 

Junior ? e Calcutta, Mus. Stockh. Cinereus, subtus cineras- 
centi-roseus, gula alba. Ala nigra, fascia remigum, apicibus tec- 
tricum majorum pennarumque posticarum, et parte exteriore rectri* 
cum 5 lateralium bete rubris (roseis). Uropygium rubro (nec flaves- 
centi) tinotum. Ala 87 millim., tarsus 14. Simillimus man juniori 
prioris, oolore flavescente in rubrum mutatof. 

* Translated from the * Pliystoffraphiska Sallskapets Tidskrifl ’ by R. Ber¬ 
tram, with Notes by H. £• Strickland, M.A. 

+ This bird is the Pericroeotus roseas of Vieill., and not the miniafus of 
Temminck.—H.E.S. 

T2 
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^ 18. Abanihizu iroekiloidez, n. Olivaceo-viridts. lubtos afta, an* 
tiee flavo dncta. Cauda integra penua extima breviore, apice intus 
alba, linea per oculos fueca. 

15 Febr. Caput paulluluxn fusco tiuctum ; aui^rcilia elongata 
pallide flava. Ala subtus alba; tectrioes superiores apice pallescentea. 
Cauda fuscescens, obsolete transversim undato-micans. Rostrum 
subtus album, superne et pedes pallide fusci. Long. 5 poll.; ala 47 
millim., tarsus 19, cauda 45, rostrum e fronte 9. Rostrum apice 
leviter compressum. Remiges 3 anticse gradatse : 2^= 10* ; 4 et 5 
reliquis longiores. Penne cubiti ad alse flexse extensae. 

^is little bird has a greater interest for us on account of its 
remarkable resemblance to our Sylvia trochilua. I have only 
seen the above-described specimen^ and can sa^ nothing else 
about its way of living than that even in its actions it has an 
extraordinary resemblance to Sylvia trochilus, so that I fully 
believed 1 had found that species until an examination of its 
flattened! much broader beak^ and the somewhat differcnt-formcd 
wings proved my mistake. These are the only points in which 
the genus Acanthiza (Vig. et Horsf.) differs from our Sylvia ; the 
beak is even unlike that of our S. hippolais. In New Holland 
there are several species to be found. I heard no note from the 
bird described. This is most likely the kind to which those authors 
allude who speak about the Indian Sylvia trochilus (for example! 
Edwards in ^e text to plate 278). 

19. Acanthiza arrogana, n. Superne olivaceo-viridis, subtus tota 
flava: vertice vittis 2 longitudinalibus nigris e rostro ad nucham. 

^ Calcutta, 9 Febr. Corporis latera ilava. AIoe: fuscce. plumis 
virescenti-marginatis; pennis intus albidis. Rectrices utrinque 2, 
pogonio interno e medio ad apicem albo, omnes rectie, apice angu- 
latK, unde cauda emarginata. Rostrum superne fuscum et pedes 
albidi. Magnitude et statura Reguli. Longit. 4 poll. ; ala 57 mill., 
tarsus 17, rostrum e fronte 10; altit. 2, latit. 4. Rostrum apice non 
compressum, maxillis sequalibus, superioris apice non deflezo. Re- 
migum 1* paullo brevior quam in pnecedente ; 5* reliquis sublongior. 
lingua sat magna, apice rotundata, integra. 

This bird bears a considerable resemblance to our Begulus. I 
have met with it only twice! amongst bushes! in which it hopped 
Itbout without being shy. The specimen described hoppra ac¬ 
tively about in a low tree without concealing itself, and screamed 
a rough tshack ! ishack ! as if it intended to drive me away, 1 
could not find out how far it had begun to build its nest, in its 
stomach 1 found only small hard beetles. This bird also is called 
by tbe natives Ikmtuni. 

20. Malurui longicauda, Temm. Man. ed. 2. Anal. p. 48.—Mota- 
cilia longicauda, Gm., Lath. no. 144. Sylvia guzurata, XolA. 173 
(ex it. I^nerati). 
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Olivaceo-viridis, subtus cum gula albus, capite anterius tibiisque 
fulvescentibus* 

^ rectricibua 2 mediis elongatis, llnearibus dimidio longioribus 
quam proximis. $ rectricibua simpliciter gradatis, 6 mediis sub- 
mqualibus, colorcque paullo obsoletiore. 

Magnit. Troglodytis ; ala 46 mill., tarsus 20; rectrices medice 
maris 65, proxime sequentes 44, foeminse 39. Iris ilavescenti-alba, 
rostrum supra fuscum, subtus et pedes pallidm. Capitis latent et 
supercilia griseo-albida, occiput fuscum. Rectrices fuscescentes, 
lateribus virides, margineapicis albido. ^ Febr., Apr.,Maio. Tea- 
ticulis Apr. Maio tumidissimis.) 

Lingua apice truncata, lacero-setosa ut Part. 

Just as the two before-described birds seem to represent our 
Sylvia irochilus and Regulus, so it seems that this bird supplies 
the place of our Troglodytes in India, to which it bears, the co¬ 
lour excepted, a close resemblance. Its much larger feet and 
smaller wings give it a strange appearance. Like Troglodytes it 
hops restlessly and boldly about, often, but not at all times, with 
its tail spread out, and is seldom quiet. It also seems often to 
make signs as if it would attack the person who approaches it; 
but it hops only in trees, generally in the lower ones, and hot 
among stones, &c., as Troglodytes, Its note is a loud whistling 
ishuti ! tslmti ! I did not hear any clear sounds. According to 
a description in Lath. ^ Gen. Ilist.^ it builds its nest between two 
leaves of the mango-tree. 1 found in its stomach only the re¬ 
mains of finely-chewed insects. In the entrails of both the males 
were found a great many intestinal w^orms as fine as threads in 
the neighbourhood of the kidneys, and it seemed as if the liver 
of one had been gnawed by them, yet the bird appeared to be 
quite lively and gay. Tliree of the males I examined were with¬ 
out those worms. The liver in all of them was of a whitish colour, 
which was quite common among the Bengal birds. This kind is 
common in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is met with all 
over India and China. In Java (and Sumatra ?) there is a kind 
which is very much like this, and ought perhaps only to be consi¬ 
dered as a variety*. Dr. Mellerborg, who visited Java in 1827, 
likewise through Baron Gyllenkrok^s patronage, has brought se¬ 
veral specimens of them, but only on his second visit. 

21. I6ra tiphia. Supra viridis (vel ni^a) subtus flava, fasciis 
alarum 2 albis; rostro valido nigricante, tomiis late albis.—a. superne 
nigra: Motacilla zeylonica, Gw. = Sylv. zeyl. ^ Lath, 91. Le 
Quadricolor,LeFai7/. A/r. 141 (e Ceylon).— b, superne viridis: Motac. 

^ Malurus Mepium ; MoUtcillu sepium ! Raffl. Sumatr. Linn. Tr. xiii. 
FufQO-olivaceut, lubtua flavetcenti-albidus, capite anterius cum lateribus 
gttlaque tlbiisque nifis. Rectricibus spice albis fascia ante apicem nigri¬ 
cante, Mensurse, et differentia sexut ut Af. longicauda, sed rostrum for¬ 
tius, d jugulo fusco-oHvaceo. 
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tiphia, £iiui. S. N, (ea icoae Sdw. fO^FioeA. bengalcmia. Briee, iii* 
p* 484, e Bengal,). Figuter vert et Jaane, Buff. Sylvia zeylonica $ # 
lora scapulariB, Horsf.Jav. Linn. TVona. ziii. p. 151. Turdus 
scapularie, Baffl. Sumatr. ib. p. 311. 

Descr,^ —Var. viridis (J (Cdcutta 28 Febr. testic. parvis) supeme 
e froQte ad^ caudam flavescenti-viridis, opacus, uropygio fronteque 
pauHo magis flavo tinctie. Plumse dorsi basi cinerese medio obsolete 
^Capitis latera cum orbitis, totumque gastneum flava, hypo- 
chondriis olivaceo tinctis. Alas nigrtt, tectricibus majoribus apice 
pure albis, unde fasciae 2 albae; carpi margo flavus. Remiges cubi- 
tdes latius flavo, primariae tenuissime albo marginatae. Cauda pure 
nigra, pennis 2 mediis totis, reliquis margine apicis viresceutibu^. 
Pedes nigricantes. Iris fusca. Long. 5^ poll. Extensio alarum 
7 poll. Ala 60 mill., cauda 51, tarsus 18, rostrum e fironte 15.— 
$ (Calcutta 28 Febr.) similis mari, sed differt coloribus minus di- 
Btinctis. Cauda tota olivacea, viridi marginata, transversim undato- 
micans, pennis utrinque 2 margine interiori tenui, virescenti, definito. 
Venter sordide flavus ; alae fusco-nigne fasciis albis flavo inquinatis. 
Mensurse ut maris. (Fcemina 7 Febr. et in medio Martii huic simil- 
lima.) 

Var. supeme nigra e Java Mus. Gyll., ex •* Ind. Or.*' Mus. Stockh. 
(veris (J). Supeme atra, nitida, plumis obtecta albis et flavis. Uro- 
pygium olivaceum. Capitis latera cum orbitis, collum antice totum¬ 
que pectus flavissima, abdomen album. Alae et cauda ut ^ supra descr. 
Ala 63—-66 mill. 

Gmmca.—Rostrum rectum validum crasse subulatum, subteres, 
longit. ^ capitis, apice superiore inciso, vix deflexo, vixque longiori. 
Vibrissae fere nulls. Nares nuds, membrana angusta, fornicata. 
Aim breves, rotundats, remigibus 4—6 aequalibus, cubitales parum 
supenmtibus. Cauda mediocris, squalis, integra. Pedes mediocres, 
scutati, pollice fere longit. dig, medii. 

All the specimens I saw were of a green colour, and I am not 
aware that individuals of a black colour from Bengal have been 
described. The black specimens of Java which I have seen have 
not shown an^ dissimilarity that would warrant their separation 
into two species. Common as tins bird was, I did not shoot any 
after the middle of March, nor have 1 noted down whether 1 saw 
any after that time. In Febru^ they seemed already paired, 
and when I shot the above-descrifaed male without killing it im¬ 
mediately, it remained hanging on a branch, and the hen-bud 
came directly and tried to help it up with its beak. As a matter 
both of feelmg and of science, 1 was now induced to make their 
fidelity etemid by another shot. From the above-described ana¬ 
tomical proportion one is led to believe that this male was youngs 
and that it was its mother which intended to assist it; but in 
that neighbourhood I found none but these two, winch I had ob¬ 
served for more than an hour. In attitude and actions this bird 
resembles more a fHngilla, for example the Bulfinch. It hops 
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steadily about in the tree without the restless or prying actions 
which commonly belong to the insect-eating birds; but the 
formation of the beak is sufficient to distinguish it from the 
Sparrow-kind; the edges of the under mandible being rather 
high^ and towards the end very much bent in. In its stomach 1 
found small and hard beetles^ and eggs of butterflies. The com¬ 
mon decoy-note was a quicldy repeated high and clear pipipi-^ 
pipi ! or iuj tuj tuj. . .1 Prom the male 1 often heard a very 
charming but soft singing which was greatly varied. The Ben¬ 
galese name is unknown to me. 

22. Timalia grisea, —^Turdus griseus, Giw., Lath. no. 91 = Merle 
gris de Gingi, Sonn, Voy. (Hue etiam : Baniahbou de Bengale, Alb. 
3. 8. pi. 9 (mala) = Menila bcngalensis, Briss. 2. 2G0, Edw. t. 184 
(colore nimis obscuro, pedibusdebito miuoribus et iride rubra); cit. 
sub Turdo canoro Auct.*) 

Pallide grisea, subtus pallidior, leviter fulvescenti tincta; macula 
nuda pone oculos, rostro, pedibusque fiavescenti-albis, remigibus 
iutus fuscis. 

Magnit. et statura Turdi, pedibus multo majoribus» alisque mino- 
ribus 9^ poll., ala 102 mill., tarsus 35, cauda 100. Iris nivea. Plutnse 
lacerae, decompositae, rachidcs in dorso obtecte albidse; pectus et 
variae partes, certo luminis situ obsolete fusco-micante maciilata. 
Linca superciliaris nulla distincta. Vibrissm minimse, subrefiexse. 
Hostri et pedum forma siinilis Gracula. Cauda valdc rotundata, 
transversim undato-micans. 

This kind is common near Calcutta, where in February and 
March I saw them in families of five or six together hopping 
about on the ground among small trees and bushes. When 
startled they flew into the lower trees. Their flight is quick with 
a noisy action of the wings, but it is feeble and never continued 
for any length of time. Like the Thrush-kind they hide them¬ 
selves very cleverly behind the branches and leaves. They never 
remain quiet, and make a great disturbance with their chattering 
noise, which is somewhat like that heard from young starlings. 
From these sounds this species has received its Bengalese name 
tshattaria (with the accent on the first syllable), which is not at 
all a bad name for it. In Lath. 'Gen. History^ (under Twrdus 
canarus) the name of Chatareea is mentioned, according to the ac¬ 
count of Buchanan. I did not hear anv song. Its f<^ consists 
of insects, small snails, grains of rice, &c., which I always found 
in its stomach. In the beginning of February I got a young 

* Reliqiue citalioues T. eanori referendae sunt ad T. iinensevij Briss. et 
L. (L’Hoamis de la Chine, Buff,) sc. Turd, ckinemig. Gab. It .*109. Corifus 
fauatust Linn. Am. Ac. iv. Lan.fauatus et Turd, canorusf Linn. S. N. x. 
et xii. Sic T. canarus = T, sinensis, nobis, TimaUa fausta, c div. Garruiax^ 
Lesson. 
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male^ which had in the cavity of the chesty undbr the skin^ be** 
tween the branches of the jurada, a globuiar fonnationi Iturger 
than its head, hard, of a wUtish ^y colour, and only dightly 
attached by the cellular tissue. This specimen had a sickly ap¬ 
pearance, i*uffled feathers, and the point of its heek was a little 
injured as well as very much grown out of its proper form. A 
great number of species of this genus {THmalia, Horsf. L. Tr. xiii.) 
are found in the countries around the Indian Sea. They supply 
on the old .continent the place of the American Myothera, to 
which they have a great resemblance. They arc remarkable for 
their plain gray or brownish colour, large feet, small wings, See. 
None of the birds of our climate are so deficient in that gaiety of 
plumage which distinguishes the feathered tribe; but the tropical 
countries excel in both splendour and simplicity in great as well 
as small things. The species of the old continent, which in Tem- 
minck^s PI. Col, are called Myothei^a^ belong (most likely all) to 
Thnalia^. 

23. Cinnyris ceylonica, Cuv.—Certhia zeylonica, Linn, et Auct. 
^ Castaneus ventre flavo, pileo ularumque carpo purpurascente-viri- 
dibus, gula uropygioque violaceis, nitidissimis cauda sequali. 

Magnit. Sylvia, 4i poll., ala 55 mill., tarsus 17, rostrum 17. 
Rostrum capite paullo longius, in aroum f circuli curvatum. 

^ 7 Febr. Iris fulvescens (subgrisea), colore viridi capitis ante- 
rions carpique minus extensis. Testiculi magnit. pisi, dexter albus, 
sinister nigro-cinereus, klbido reticulatus. 

^ 27 Apr. Ins coccinea, color perfectus, tectricibus alse parvis 
omnibus, cfqpillitioque toto viridi-wneis, etiam jugulum violaceum. 
Testiculi maxime tumidi albi. 

8 Mai. (Junior prions anni?) Iris obscure rubra. Vertex 
et gula plumis immixtis cinereis. Uropygium olivaceo-cincrascens, 
plumis violaceis immixtis. Color metallicus capitis, guise alarumque 
'parum extensus. Caudm alarumque plumse latius pallescenti margi- 
natse. Testiculi parvi, fere obsoieti. 

1 did not succeed in getting a female, although this species 
was quite common in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. They 
hopped quickly about between the branches of the trees, like 
our small Sylvia, i. e. cwruca, troehibtg and others, which they 
even resemble in flight. Sometimes 1 saw them banging under 
the branches, like Beguba, in order to gather insects out of the 
buds. It has already been remarked by others, that ^e fo^ of 
this bird d^ not consist entirely of honey, as was supposed from 
its lon^, divided and tubular tongue, but they use it to catch in* 
sects with. The stomach was always full of little husks, larm, 

♦ These remarks on the genus 7%maUa are generally correct, although 
the species above-described is not a TirnnUu^ but a £. 8. 
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and other insects, and in the one which I shot in February I 
found the seed of some plant. This bird, as widl as many other 
small species, however, must be very fond of sweet things, because 
the Hindoos maintain that they live upon sugar, and the Ben» 
galese name Sokkor-kuira signifies sugar-eater. In Madagascar 
some other kinds of Cinnyris are named Souumanpa, which it is 
said means the same. In the month of March, when the large 
cotton-tree {Bombax malabaricus) was in blossom, its tulip-like 
flowers were very much visited by these as well as some other 
birds, I. e. the Indian magpie and starling, but they look for in¬ 
sects and not for honey. The stomach is small and very thin, 
almost like skin; the liver is large and whitish ; the tongue is 
long, divided into two narrow flat strips, and entire, with the 
margins near the root turned in, almost forming a tube. I only 
heard a short whistling sound from them occasionally. 

24. Motacilla alba var., tectricibus alarum majoribus intermediis 
totis, reliquis pogonio exterao albis.— $ 22 Martii; ala 81 mill., 
tarsus 20, rectrices mediae 82. Piaga juguli lunata, vertieeque usque 
in nucham, nigris. 

Only one specimen of this species was obtained, but several 
were seen in the same place near Suesagor, in the vicinity of the 
river, also one near Calcutta, February 9. They were all gray 
above as with us, but in the female brought home, the dorsid 
feathers have towards their sides and tips a slight though con¬ 
spicuous streak of black which cannot be seen at a distance in the 
living specimens. Possibly the older individuals become black 
in summer, as in many places in southern Europe and central 
Asia. I saw no more wagtails after the 22nd of March; they 
probably then migrate to the north. With the exception of the 
above-mentioned distinctions, the specimen brought home is 
altogether like the same bird in winter-clothing (March, April) 
with us, except that the black and white colouring of the head is 
somewhat purer than is usually the case here with the females. 
Notes, habits, &c. not thoroughly knowm. 

25. Motacilla fiava. —Our well-kno\iii Yellow Wagtail was 
seen several times (first on February 9), and was shot once, on 
March 12, on a grassy plain near the river, where it occurred 
abundantly along with CharadriuB minor. As I on that day had 
collected more birds than I could preserve, the specimen was not 
brought home; 1 trusted to shoot a wagtail another time, but 
did not succeed. As far as I could see, it showed no difference 
from our common species of South Sweden; md among many 
which I saw dive at a short distance, I perceived none with a 
blade head, as is common with the adult mdes in summer plu¬ 
mage in Bdmatia, Lapland andeentrd Asia. 
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[Motadlia boorula ?—Several timea in February ai^ March 
there were seen near Cideutta and Serampore, wa^la which 
eo^d scarcely be other than M. boanda ; hat aa 1 happened to 
miss them^ and had not before seen any living specimen of the 
species mentioned^ I will assert nothings but merely record what 
1 saw.] 

36. Antkus arboreus is also one of the commonest birds of 
Bengal. Two males brought home show no other difPerence from 
a Swedish specimen killed near here^ than that the dark streak 
through the eye is somewhat broader^ and the spots on the back 
are somewhat less evident than in Swedish specimens. Their 
mode of life appeared to me unusuab as I had not before seen 
them in their winter abodes; they flew about in flocks of five or 
six together during the month of February^ on the groimd near 
bushes and in places overgrown with trees. When idarmed they 
flew up into the trees. Only seeds wei*e found in the stomach. 
1 do not remember to have seen them after the month of March^ 
but I presume that they then remove to their native abodes in 
the north. The Bengal name is Tjorta or Tjah. 

27. Anthus pallescens, Vig. et Horsf. Linn. Trans, xv. p. 229.— 
Oriseus, fusco^maculatus, subtus albus: pectore antico lineolis crebris 
oblongis nigro-fuscis; pedibus \*alidis, tarso longit. \ alee; ungue 
postico leviter arcuato, valido, longiore quam digito. 

$ Calcutta initio Mail. Magnitudo corporis fere A. pratensis ; 
longit* poll, Ala 74 mill.» cauda 51, tarsus 25. Affinis A. cam- 
pestri, sed pedes majores, caudaque brevior. Supercilia lata, albida, 
elongata. '^Linea per oculos et altera ordinaria sub oculis distinctsD, 
fuscse. Lineola ordinaria ad latera gulae tenuis, nigro-maculata. 
Maculae pectorales parvse, longit. 2-3 millim., fascism pectoralem 
formant; juguli ventrisque nullae. Hypochondria fulvescentia. Rec- 
trices utrinque 2 albse, basi obli<^ue fuscee; 3* margine externo tenui 
albo. Rostrum et pedes albo-paUidi. Iris fuscescens. Rostrum paiillo 
longiuB, sed non minus validum quam in A. arboreo. Color supeme 
giiseo-pallescens, plumis angulatim detritis; supeme non rufeecens 
ut in descriptione dtata. Alamm fssciw nullse. 

[Aliud individuum, non conservatum, 23 Martii, differt rectrice 
2* pogonio externo toto fusco; 3* immaculata.] 

This Titlark is only found in open fields^ especially on arable 
land^ and never perches on trees. It is consequently not seen 
near Galcutti^ but is common on the more open fields some 
therefrmn. The elevated tarsi give them a peculiar^ easUy reoog* 
nised aspect^ and they are often seen to raise themadves with the 
body straight urn while the other species of the genus dways 
carry the body borisontal. One may also sometimes see them 
hop with both feet toother, but the most usual action is spring* 
ing like that of the o^r birds of the Lark kind. On one occa* 
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sioii I heard one singing some notes, and quavering like a lark, 
but only for a moment. The food consists of insects, such as 
Achetis, together with rice and other seeds. Both kinds of food 
were found together in the stomach. In the beginning of 
they were seen in pairs; they had previously been solitary. It 
seems that the same species is also found at Ulimaroa, for 1 have 
no doubt that it is identical with the species above quoted. 

28. Alauda - [A. arvensis, Sonn. Voy. ?).—On the ^eat 

plains about Suesagor, north from Calcutta, two species of Alauda 
were decidedly seen, which were analogous to A. arvenm and 
arborea. One was killed at the first shot, but as Z was wearied 
that evening, and delayed preparing the specimen, 1 had the 
misfortune next day to find this, as well as a large portion of my 
other specimens, destroyed by ants. My intention of shooting 
another failed, nor did I keep what the ants had left. It was 
somewhat smaller than A. arvevms^ had rather stronger markings 
on the sides of the head, much min A. arborea, and a difference 
of colour in the tail-feathers. [Rectrice extima alba, 2® intus ob¬ 
lique fusca, pogonio extemo quoque fusco, relicta plaga magna 
alba trigona.] The song was (in March) not so lively as our 
lark's, but more tedious and monotonous, such as we sometimes 
hear it in August. The feathers were worn into an angular form, 
and the shape of the beak was as in A. arvensis. The other spe¬ 
cies was not obtained. 

29. Alauda gingica. Lath. no. 14.—^Petit Alouette grise de Gingi, 
Sonn, Voy. Fringilla cnicigcr, Temm. PI. Col. 269.1. Duree Finch, 
Lath. Gen. Hist. vi. 115. Genus Megalotis, Swains. 

Grisea, gastrsei vitta longitudinali, lata, in jugulo cruciata, cum 
superciliis lorisque nigris. Rostrum crassissimum. 

22 Mart. Iris fusco-rufescens. Rectrix lateralis extus oblique 
albo-dimidiata. Alarum tectrices infericres nigne. Dorsum obso- 
letissimas fusco-maculatum. Frons et capitis latera sordide alba. 
Long. 4^ poll; ala 72 mill., tarsus 17, cauda 40. Lingua apice trun- 
cata, setoso-lacera. 

This elegant little Lark was seen several times in the open 
fields. In its fiight and motions on the ground it completely 
resembled a lark, not a Fringilla. The specimen described was 
shot just as it settled on the ground after singing for some mo¬ 
ments with expanded wings. Only seeds were found in the 
stomach. According to Buchanan (in Latham's G^. Hist.), it 
lays its eggs in May, and is called Duree in Bengal. Of this 
and some allied species a separate genus, Megalotis, Sw., has 
been mad^ which from its thick beak has been included among 
the Finches; but the form of the lower mandible, as well as the 
mode of life, distin^sh it sufficiently therefrom, and it is in 
order the better to draw attention hereto that I have retained 
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the g^eric name Ahuda. They differ however firom the Larlca 
in the thickness of their beaks^ the form of the tongue, their 
unspotted plumage, and the decidedly short and curved hind- 
toe. Here also belongs FringiUa otoleucos^ Temm. PL Col. 269. 
2, but not F, and gitkaginea from Africa, which are 

true FringiUa, Linn. (Pyrgita, Cuv.). 

80. FringiUa domestica was found at Calcutta just as in Swe¬ 
den. On two occasions I had an opportunity to observe spar¬ 
rows at three to five yards' distance on board ship, and 1 saw 
them also in the town. But not in the country, so that I had no 
opportunity of shooting any. All the males (at least ten or 
twelve), which I could observe accurately in the manner men¬ 
tioned, had the head gray above and brown on the sides, as with 
us. It is remarkable that the hot climate did not make the head 
of the male brown, as in Italy, Spain and Egypt. Possibly I 
did not see any old male. FringiUa moniana was not seen. 

31. FringiUa bengalensis (non F, hengalus, auct.).—^Loxia benga- 
lensis, Pms., Linn., Lath. no. 36; Edw. 189 ; Buff. PL Enl. 393.2. 
( d hg« mala). Genus Ploceus* Cuv. 

Grisea* subtus rufescenti-albida, dorso fusco-maculato; capite 
supeme flavo, lateribus pallide fusco. liostrum altitudine duplo 
longius. 

Paulo major quam F. domestica; rostrum piwsertim majus. Ala 
74 mill., tarsus 20. Hemiges 10 ; 1* spuria. Gula albida. 

^adulta. Mart., Apr., Maio, capillitio toto iiavissimo. 
jun,^(Aprili) fronte ad medium verticem Hava. 

[ $ ? Apr. Ovario ? ictu laeso. Similis d juniori, sed colore paullo 
soi^dlor.] 

In attitude and habit this bird resembles our common sparrow, 
and, the yellow crown excepted, its colour is much the same. 
The species was quite common about Calcutta after April, when 
they began to build their nests; before April they were not seen. 
The nests are skilfully suspended under the enormous leaves of 
the common palm-tree {Borassus flabeUiformis). The best are 
of compact coarse hay, and have the appearance of a purse; 
they are IS or 14 inches long, 7 inches br^ in the lower part, 
growing smaller upwards to the breadth of 2 inches, and exter¬ 
nally smooth; but they are in great nart solid, so that only ,the 
lowest extremity has a small spherical cavity of 5 inches diame¬ 
ter, with a pen^nt cylindrical entrance at the side. The nest 
is built from above, so that the cavity is made the last. 'When 
it is half-made^ so that the bottom is wanting, a toansverse wall 
is made, and the structure has consequently two holes in tiie 
lower pi^, oxie for the nest, the other mr the entrance. These 
are aft^ards completed, each by themselves. The maks were 
supposed to be chiefly occupied in eoQectbg materials, and tibis 
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seemed the most probable. Although I shot many in order to 
procure a female, 1 onW succeeded in getting the one above-no¬ 
ticed, which however I cannot with certainty pronounce to be 
one. It was shot down from a half-finished nest at more than 
twenty yards high. Two or three nests are often attached to the 
same le^, and twenty or thirty in the same palm. In the be¬ 
ginning of May the newly-hatched young were obtained from a 
nest, and three quite white eggs from another, although many 
nests were scarcely half-built. 

The notes near the nests were like the warbling and call-notes 
of the linnet. No song was heard. In the stomach only rice- 
grains were found, which they w^cre seen to pluck while hopping 
about the cottages, like sparrows with us. The Bengalese name 
is Bawee (the w sounded as in English). 

[To be continued.] 


XXVIII.— On the Growth of Cell-Membrane. 

By Hugo v. Mohl*. 

[Continued from p. 155.] 

When we compare the conclusions necessarily resulting from 
these calculations with llarting^s theoiy, wc see that they are 
decidedly opposed to it. We have good grounds for the assump¬ 
tion that the mean number, derived from the measurement of 
ten rows of cells, indicates with tolerable accuracy the course of 
the normal development of the wood-cells of Hoya camosay since 
the mean numbers already derived from the measurement of 
five rows of cells difier but veiy slightly from those above men¬ 
tioned. If we assume this, it follows that the nearer the inter¬ 
mediate {mittlere) wood-cell (if I may so express myself) of this 
plant approaches the margin of the ivood in consequence of the 
progressive conversion of the inner cambium-cells into wood- 
cells, the more it enlarges in the radial direction, so that its dia¬ 
meter is of a millimetre when it lies in the second row of 
cambium-cells (counted from the wood), and when it has advanced 
to the inner row, bordering the wood, the diameter is increased 
to of a millimetre. According to Karting's view, the cavity of 
the cell will continue of this sizef, since in his opinion the cou- 

* From the * Botanische Zeitun^>* May 29th and June 5th, 1846. Trans¬ 
lated by Arthur Henfrey, F.L.S. &c. 

t I here take the diameter of the cavity of the cell as equalling the dia¬ 
meter of the whole cell, which is not altogether right, but deviates little from 
the truth, since the cambium-cells of ffeya earuosa have very thin walls, and 
as these walk are double, only half this thickness shou'd be reckoned. This 
is to small a size and one so difficult to give accurately that I thought it might 
be disregarded; in a measurement wmicli howe%*er cannot claim strict ac- 
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version tA the cambhun-cell into a wood-ceil depends on the de¬ 
position of secondary layers upon the outside of the cell; or 
rather^ as was shown above^ the cavity of the cell must enk^ 
in the radial direction in consequence of this external addition 
of secondary membranes. If we compare with thid the size of 
our intermediate wood-cell^ the h 3 rpothe 8 iB cannot be brought into 
agreement with its dimensions, for the cavity of the cell lying in 
the outermost circle of wood diminishes from to of a mil¬ 
limetre, while the total diameter of the cell increases to These 
calculations prove beyond a doubt, that in the conversion of a 
camlnum-cell into a wood-cell the cavity is far from remaining of 
the same size or enlarging; on the contrary, it becomes very ma¬ 
nifestly smaller: this can only be accounted for by a deposition of 
seoouiiary layers on the inside o{ the primary membrane, or by 
the assumption of the occurrence of an external compression of 
the cell-membrane on every side, causing it to occupy a smaller 
space, for which process no analogy is to be found thrau^hout all 
vegetable anatomy. That the total diameter of the cell distinctly 
increases (from to millim.), while at the same time the ca¬ 
vity becomes smmler, is not in the least an objection to the hy¬ 
pothesis that a deposition of secondary layers takes place in the 
interior of the cell, because there is no reason to prevent our as¬ 
suming that an elementary organ may increase in oreadth, by the 
intus-susception of new organic matter between the molecules of 
which its membranes consist, during the deposition of secondary 
membran^* That such a growth is possible and actually does 
take place, convincing proof is offered by the spiral vessels situated 
in the interior of the vascular bundle, the spiral fibre of which 
every one certainly considers as a secondary deposit. This en¬ 
largement of the whole cell does not yet attain its maximum 
while it lies in the most external row of tne wood-cells; the above 
measurements show that in the wood-cells of the second circle the 
total diameter had increased from to the cavity from 
to y^^ of a millimetre. As seen by these numbers, the totm 
diameter of the cell has increased in a ^ater proportion than 
the diameter (ff the cavity, whence the inference, tW simulta¬ 
neously with the enlargement of the cell, a thickening eff its 
walls ^68 place, which however is not quite sufficient to hinder 
the enlargement of the cavity of the cell, by the expansion of the 
cell-waU. 

If from this refutation of the reasons adduced by Harting in 
favour of the external addition of the secondary layers, founded 
on micrometrical measurements, we pass to an anatmnical eza- 

earaey, ths thickness of the walls pai^lel with the wood of the camUum- 
c^s of//<^a amounted lo at all events not more than ^ * millinettv, 
if aiiytbtng less. 
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mination of the wood-cells themselves^ their structure affords 
decided proofs that secondary layers arc deposited upon the 
inside of the primary membrane. The analogy between the 
structure of the wood-cells and that of parenchymatous cells, 
as for instance the cells of homy albumen, the dotted, thick- 
walled medulla- and bark-cells of Hoya camosa^ in which Hart- 
ing himself does not deny an internal growth, at once offer rea¬ 
sons not to be disregarded, for the assumption of an analogous 
process of development in the two kinds of cells. Where the 
anatomical relations of the individual layers are so perfectly 
analogous, it would require very clearly-ascertained facts to in¬ 
duce us to assume that nature follows a different law of formation 
in the wood-cells from that which obtains in the parenchymatous 
cells, and of such facts 1 have no knowledge. On the other hand, 
the history of the development of proscnchymatous cells affords in 
my opinion very certain evidence of the contrary. In relation to 
this perhaps there is nothing so instructive as the examination of 
the cells of the Conifera, and 1 believe that a conclusion deduced 
from these elementarv organs will hold good in reference to the 
wood-cells of Dicotyledons, since spiral fibres on the inner sm*- 
face of the cell, together with a bordered dot, resembling those 
occurring in Taams, arc also found in many wood-cells, as for in¬ 
stance in Viburnum Lantana, Now the examination of young 
shoots of Pinus sylvestris (and exactly in a similar manner also, 
the examination of young dotted vessels of dicotyledonous wood) 
affords evidence that the cavity which subsequently forms the 
border of the dot, and which is situated between the outer closed 
membranes of two contiguous cells, appears very early, while the 
cell-membrane is yet very thin, and is in every case already per¬ 
fectly formed at a period when no trace can be seen of the dot, 
leading to the cavity, situated in the inner layer of the cell. It 
does not admit of the slightest doubt therefore, that the outer 
closed membrane of the cell is the primary, and that the inner 
layers which are perforated by the canals of the dots are subse¬ 
quently deposited upon the inner surface of the primary mem¬ 
brane. 

It is not here meant to be denied that deposits do occur upon 
the outer side of the primary membrane in many cases, for in¬ 
stance in this very wood of Pmus sylvestris. This takes place in 
the interoellttlar passages which are found bet\reen the cells while 
their walls are still tliin, in which an intercellular substance is 
deposited; but this has nothing to do with the thickening or 
growth of the cell-membrane. 

Although in the foregoing remarks, I have been forced, in the 
defence of my theorv, to repel many of the objections advanced 
by Hurting and Mulder on anatomical grounds, because I cannot 
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aelokowled^ as accurate the obsamticma upon whidh they are 
founded^ it is otherwise with the objections which ^ose ob« 
servers have brought forward in a chemical point of vieW| since 
I do not indeed differ from them as to the facts they mention^ 
but cannot agree with the conclusions they have thence drawn. 

Although Harting and Mulder are not themselves always of 
the same opinion in reference to the chemical constitution of the 
compounds found in the cell-wall^ yet in re^rd to the history of 
development of the cell-wall they ^aw similar conclusions from 
their joint investigations^ so that I can here ta]ce their objections 
together. The most important points coming under consioration 
are the following:— 

The wall of young cells consists in general of cellulose alone^ it 
being coloured blue by iodine and sulphuric add; in older cdls 
on the contrary^ which possess thickened walls^ distinct layers may 
usually be distin^ished^ differing chemically. In the wc^^cells^ 
bark-cells and milk-vessels^ the outermost layer {ewtemal wood-- 
membrane of Mulder; cuHele of the wood^eell (ff Harting) consists 
of a substance wholly insoluble in sulphuric acid. That this 
membrane is produced after that which is composed of cellulose^ 
is evident from the circumstance that the young wood-cells ac- 

! [uire the blue colour in every part; the outer membrane is there- 
bre considered by Harting and Mulder as a layer deposited on 
the outside of the membrane composed of cellulose. From the 
relation of this outer membrane to the first-formed pores, Hart¬ 
ing derives the variations of the canals of the dots: when the 
outer membrane is produced in proportionately more abundant 
quantity and spreads itself between two cells, over their whole 
surface, the pores become closed; if^ on the contrary, this mem¬ 
brane be only deposited in the same proportion as the cells in¬ 
crease in breath, the pores remain open; if, lastly, its develop¬ 
ment do not keep pace with the emansion of the cell, a cavity 
is produced between the dots. From the circumstance that 
in the full-grown cell the layer of cell-membrane surrounded 
by this outer membrane is usually no longer coloured blue by 
iodine and sulphuric add, but this colour, even when it appears 
At all, is only to be found in the inmost layer bordering me ca- 

S of the cell, while the remaining portion is colourra either 
w or green, it is further deduced, that these intermediate 
s of the cell (Mulderis intermediate ligneom substance), which 
taVe a yellow colour with the reagents mentioned and are soluUe 
in ftro^r sulphuric add, have been deposited, at the same time 
as the outermost layer, in the direction from within outwards^ 
Mulderis and Hartingfs views however do not wholly agree in 
reference to the formation of this laymr. The former aammes, 
that dth«r the ediulose is wholly absorbed and becomes replaced 
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by this internicdiste limeous substance^ or that the intermediate 
ligneous substance is deposited on the outside of the oldest and 
innermost layer (the cellulose); while Harting assumes that this 
encrusting matter does not replace the cellulose^ but permeates the 
cell-wall composed of cellulose from within outwards and accumu¬ 
lates in preference in its outer layers. This intermediate ligneous 
substance is always combined with proteine. As analogous to 
this deposition of intermediate ligneous substance, as the inter¬ 
mediate layers of wood- and bark-cells and as the outer layer of 
medulla-cells (in which latter Mulder did not find the outer 
ligneous layer), other encrusting matters occur in the cells of 
particular organs, for instance pectosc in the so-called Collen- 
chyma, and in the milk-vessels a substance partly isomerous with 
vegetable mucilage, partly w'ith cellulose, in the cells of the horny 
albumen of Ahtrameria^ Iris, Phytelephas, &c. 

The conclusion which Hailing and Mulder draw from the che¬ 
mical facts here mentioned, with regard to the development of 
cell-membrane, goes to establish the opinion, that those layers, 
which in the membrane of a full-grown cell are cliaracterized by 
a peculiar chemical reaction, not yet presented by the membrane 
of young cells, have been formed subsequently to the membrane, 
consisting of cellulose, of the young cell, and that since these 
layers occur on the outside of the full-grown cell (the inmost 
layer of which is composed of cellulose, and therefore corresponds 
to the mcmbi*ane of the young cell), the cell-membrane has in¬ 
creased in thickness in consequence of the subsequent deposition 
of layers, differing chemically, from i-vithin outwards. 

Let us examine whether these conclusions be not too hasty. 
It does not admit of the slightest doubt, that the chemical com¬ 
pounds which are coloured yellow by iodine and sulphuric acid, 
and which characterize the outer and intermediate layers of most 
full-grown cells, are of later origin than the cellulose which forms 
the membrane of the young cell. From this fact however it is 
a great leap to the assumption, that these layers, which arc com¬ 
posed of a substance differing from cellulose, are in reference 
to their situation also newly-tbrmed layers, which are wanting 
in young cells. This is quite possible; but it is also possible, 
that the fact as shown by anatomy is altogether otherwise. 
If we first of all disregard totally the above distinct anatomical 
facts, we may, with quite equal right to that by which an ex¬ 
ternal formation of a new layer is inferred, guess, that in a layer 
of the cell originally consisting of true ctdTulosc, subsequently, 
and without any alteration of its relations of position, the cel¬ 
lulose is absorted and replaced by an essentially different che¬ 
mical compound; or that the cellulose remains and a new com¬ 
pound is deposit^ between its molecules, and prevents more or 
Am. ^ Jwqy. N. Hist. VoL xviii. U 
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letw ccnapletely the reaction of ceUnlosOi nhidi in ita normal 
condition exhibits towards iodine and snlphuric acid. Bueh 
an infiltration might perhaps occur without visible thickening 
of the layer, either if it were not in very great abundance, or tf 
the groikh of the membrane in a laterd direction connected 
with development of the cell were to afibrd space for the deposit 
of a considerable quantity of a foreign compound. In these cases, 
the possibility of which in the first place certainly no one will call 
in question, a layer would indeed be formed altogether new in a 
chemical aspect, but no alteration in anatomical relations would 
appear; and from this subsequently-resulting chemical transfor¬ 
mation no conclusion should be drawn as to the order in which 
the different layers of the cell-membrane originate, since these 
metamorphoses may take place quite as readily in the last as in the 
first formed layer*. If we admit the possibility of such a meta* 
morphosis in particular layers, it must also be admitted that the 
ehemical reaction of a certain layer affo'*ds no sure means by 
which it may be recognised as a peculiar anatomical layer, since 
it may easily be imagined, that in different cells, the layers cor¬ 
responding to each other in an anatomical point of view may ex¬ 
hibit a great distinction in regard to their chemical transforma¬ 
tions. Until well-grounded experience has taught us which of 
the cases, which have liere been mentioned as possible, really 
occurs in nature, we can only allow ourselves to be guided in 
the recognition of the different layers and the determination of 
the order in which they make their appearance by their anato¬ 
mical relations; and although in very many cases tne influence of 
chemical reagents affords an excellent means by which are 
enabled to distinguish the individual layers of cell-mcmbrane, 
which without this assistance it would be difficult or impossible 
to recognise, yet in availing ourselves of this assistance we must 
keep the anatomical relations constantly in view. 

The consideration of these relations leads one, I believe, to a 
result diametrically opposed to that maintained by Mulder and 
Harting. 

In the next place will come conveniently the question, whether 
the outer wood-membrane is produced out of a cellulose mem*^ 
brane, or is deposited on the outside of an already formed eelL 
This membrane exhibits the most striking contrast to the mem* 
brane composed of cellulose; if it can be proved to owe its origin 
to the transformation of a cellulose membrane, the much slitter 

* This is no mere |;iiesB, as in the parenchyms-celif of some Fern stemSt 
especially of Folypodmm incanum, P. niVidam, the inmost layer of the ceth 
an analogue of their primary membrane, is far richer in a substance coloured 
yellow w iodine than the intermediate layer, and requires a much strbnffvr 
action of sidphoric aeld Ibr the production of a blue celour. 
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differences which distinguish the secondary cell-membranos from 
true cellulose will appear to us of less consequence. This proof 
however, in my opinion, the outer wood-nicmbraTic furnishes 
the most clearly of all. I have already, reasoning on the exami¬ 
nation of the wood of Pinus sylvesiris, on anatomical grounds, 
shown the outer membrane to be the jiriiuarj^; chemical exami¬ 
nation of young cells does not contradict this, since at the time 
when the borders of the dots arc already perfectly formed, but 
neither the dots themselves nor the inner layers in wdiich they 
arc situated yet exist, the membrane of these cells is coloured 
by iodine and sulphuric acid, not yellow, but blue. The relation 
of the membrane to the borders of the dots leaves no doubt that 
we have here to do with the same mcmbraiic u hich subsequently 
appears as the outer layer of wood with wholly altered chemical 
properties. Wc must therefore assume, that the cellulose of 
which this membrane originally consists is either absorbed and 
replaced by the substance of the outer ligneous layer, or that 
the latter penetrates into the cellulose and prevents its reaction 
towards iodine and sulphuric acid. Which of these cases occurs, 
cannot he decided until some solvent for the substance of this 
membrane shall be found which will not at the same time dis¬ 
solve the cellulose, yet remaining in it, or at least will give some 
evidence of its presence. Since such a solvent is not yet known, 
the question must for the present remain o}>en; ]>erhaps the fol¬ 
lowing observations may afford a hint. 

I tried next whether the action of stronger sulphuric acid on 
the outermost layer of membrane of the wood-cell, especially in 
the Conifera, would produce a blue colour, but did not in this 
way attain my object. The formation of the blue colour de¬ 
pends therefore on the simultaneous reaction of sulphuric acid, 
iodine, water and cellulose. If concentrated sulphuric acid be 
applied, the c(dl-rnembraues do not become blue so long as the 
necessary w ater is w anting; or if they be already coloured blue, 
this colour is soon lost again, and the secondary layers become 
dissolved. This solution however affords no convenient means 
by which to obtain the outer membrane isolated, and to examine 
the colour which, after the action of a stronger acid, it assumes 
^th iodine and weak acid, since so soon as water and tincture of 
iodine are added to the fluid in which the preparation lies, the 
dissolved cellulose is precipitated again of a very dark blue co¬ 
lour, and envelopes the outer membranes in such a manner, that 
no (^ain conclusions can be drawn as to its colour. I sought 
therefore to separate the outer membrane from the secondary 
Iftyers before I applied the sulphuric acid to it. This may always 
be done m the fibres of the liber of the black fibrous wood of the 
Palm which is imported from Brasil for the manufacture of sticks^ 
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See., as the liber^cells may easily be detached f^m each oth^ if 
the vascular bundles have been kept for some time in dilute ni¬ 
tric acid, by which means the outer membranes of the contiguous 
cells are not separated from each other, but from the secondly 
membranes, and may be obtained isolated in large pieces. With 
iodine and sulphuric acid of a degree of concentration which 
does not dissolve the secondary membranes, but colours them 
bright blue, this outer membrane behaves exactly like the outer 
membrane of the wood-cells of dicotyledons, that is, it does not 
swell up, but acquires a dark yellow colour. If we apply stronger 
sulphuric acid, capable of completely dissolving the secondary 
layers, the outer membrane, without any perceptible expansion, 
acquires either an intense greenish or tolerably pure blue colour. 
This contains cellulose also, but in what I may call a much more 
strongly combined condition than is the case in the secondary 
layers, so that not only is a far stronger acid necessary to bring 
out the blue colour, but the cellulose present in this membrane 
is also protected from solution. This greater resistance to the 
action of sulphuric acid clearly can only depend upon the pre¬ 
sence of the substance which acquires the yellow colour with 
iodine and sulphuric acid. This resistance however has a certain 
limit, since this membrane is soluble in more concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. It differs therefore in reference to this last circum¬ 
stance from the outer membrane of the wood-cells of dicotyledons, 
which resists the action even of the more concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. To try therefore whether cellulose might not be 
^covered in the latter by the action of a stronger acid, I sub¬ 
mitted the wood-cells of various Conifera, particularly of Pinm 
sylvesirisf to a similar treatment with nitric acid, &c. The ex¬ 
periment succeeded but imperfectly. After the action of a strong 
acid, the outer membrane exhibited throughout a greenish co¬ 
lour, but the development of the blue colour was so weak, that 
1 remained in doubt whether it was actually situated in the outer 
menibrane itself, or whether possibly it was not to be ascribed to 
a thin layer of adhering cellulose. I place no weight therefore 
on this experiment, and mention it here chiefly to invite others 
to direct their attention also to this point. 

The following observations made on Ferns appear to me to 
bear more importantly upon the theory of the development of 
cell-mmbraneThe brown cells which in Ferns form the layer 
by which the viuicular bundles are surrounded, withstand the sec¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid as obstinately as perhaps any other vege¬ 
table tissue. In many Ferns all the walls of these cells do not 
pc^sess a brown colour, but merely those portions of the walls 
lying uron the vascuhor bundle, or these and the side walls, 
while the side turned away from the vascular bundle is unco«^ 
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loured, and reacts like cellulose with iodine and sulphuric acid. 
The brown«coloured walls arc usually much thicker than those 
consisting of cellulose. Leaving the brown colour out of ’view, 
these cells con*e8pond exactly, in respect to form and their be¬ 
haviour toward iodine and sulphuric acid, with the epidermis- 
cells of many leaves. Similar cells occur in the parenchyma of 
the stem of Polypodium nitidum, Kaulf, some isolated, some in 
groups of three or four, scattered among the parenchyma-cells, 
which are usually composed of cellulose; in these cells also one 
wall is generally thinncT and formed of cellulose, while the re¬ 
maining walls are voiy thick and brown, and withstand sulphuric 
acid. All sides of these cells are finely dotted, as is also the 
case in the cells of the brown coat inclosing the vascular bun¬ 
dle I the dots pencitrate as well in the thickenod brown as in the 
thin walls, from within outward to the thin outer and iinj)c*rfo- 
rate membrane, which membrane possesses the same chemical 
peculiarities as the secondary layers lying behind it; that is to say, 
it consists sometimes of cellulose, at others of a substance with¬ 
standing sulphuric acid. Now I found, both among the cells 
scattered in the parenchyma and in the brown layer inclosing 
the vascular bundle, ])articular cells, which certainly, in reference 
to their form, though not in regard to their chemical characters, 
wholly agitjed with neighbouring brown cells, in which therefore 
one wall w^as also thin and the rest considerably thickened. In 
some parts all the walls of these cells, both thick and thin, con¬ 
sisted of cellulose; in other parts the thickened w alls were only 
composed of the brown substance in one point, while the remain¬ 
ing portion, transversely through the whole thickness of the cell- 
w Jl, consisted of cellulose; the line of demarcation betw een the 
brown and the uncoloured portions was not distinctly defined. 
From the piecemeal composition of the cell-walls of tracts formed 
of cellulose, and others consisting of brown substance, it cleai’ly 
results that the greater thickness which the brown walls of these 
cells usually possess, compared with the walls consisting of cel¬ 
lulose, is neither to be ascribed to the deposition of membranes 
upon the outside of the young cellulose membrane, nor to the 
interposition of a considerable mass of brown substance between 
the molecules of the cellulose, since if the formation of the thick¬ 
ened brown walls depended on these causes, the portions con¬ 
sisting of cellulose could not have exhibited the same thickness 
and form as the coloured portions in the only partially brown- 
coloured cell-walls. The reason of the bi-own colour therefore, 
and of the altered chemical behaviour, must be looked for in a 
traiuformation of the whole substance leaving the form and or- 
ganisaticm of the cdl-wall unchanged, or in the infiltration of a 
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foreign matter in a qiumtity very small in proportion to the odr 
Mose. 

1 thought it necessary to enter more minntdy into the d»- 
aeription of these cells, because thw offer the clearest evidence 
that the presence of a compound mffering chemically from od- 
luiose in a thickened eelUwaD, even when traces of ceUulose can 
no longer be detected in the membrane by iodine and sulphuric 
acid, affords no sufficient ground for the assumption that the 
tUckmung of the wall depends on the deposition of an inerust* 
ing substance, and that'we have to regard those portions of the 
ceU-wall formed of this substance as produced subsequently to 
the portions which are composed of cellulose. Were the in- 
crusting substance, situated at particular points, to penetrate 
through the whole cell-wall (primal^ and secondary membrane) 
in these cells, the extent to which it spread would include the 
outer layer of the cells, so that this layer would possess all the 
peculiarities of the outer wood-membrane, and it would thus ex¬ 
actly fit all the conclusions respecting this membrane which 
Mulder and Harting have drawn; on the other hand, it is not 
necessary to indicate more minutely how false would be the as¬ 
sumption of its originating subsequently. 

Ine organisation of the above-described cells of Polypodium 
nitidum ap|>eare to me to be of importance in so far as it is capable 
of warranting our .conclusions as to the structure of epidermis'cells 
and cuticle, which corresponds with it exactly in an anatomical 
point of view. Some years since* I stated the anatomical grounds 
which pihvented my regarding the cuticle as a layer secreted upon 
the outside of the epidermis-cells, and which testified that it con¬ 
sists of the thickened outer walls, and partly also of the side walls 
of theepidennis-cells, the substance of which has become capable 
of resisting sulphuric acid in consequence of a peculiar metamor- 
phosis. explanation does not appem to have met with a fa¬ 
vourable reception, but renewed researches have caused me to per- 
sevme in nr.y view, and it appears to me to be especially proved by 
such eases as where the cuticle of canals of dots is cemtinued out 
from the cavity of the epidermis-cell (as in the leaves of ibilea 
piUosa), or where the side walls of the epidermis-cells are dotted 
and possess the same chemical peculiarities as the cuticle {e.g. in 
Mekeu mbbosa, H. poehyphyUa, Hoya camoea), whore also on- 
doubted primary rad secondary membranes in a um&nr wi«t«w 
exhibit uie chemical characters of the ontw wood-membrane) 
lastfy, such eases as where the prhnwymmbrane iff dm side wall 
intbathdf wbudi ia directed toward die tqiper smlMe oftbeW 
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possemes the chemical peculiarities of cuticle, and that half, on 
the other hand, which is contiguous to the parenchyma of the 
leaf^ the characters of cellulose {e.g. in Hoy a camoauj Aloe obligua, 
margarit^fera). In all these cases cells present themselves to us, 
the walls of which, either in certain situations or throughout their 
whole extent, withstand sulphuric acid, and in which no cellulose 
is to be discovered. The andogy which exists between these cells 
and the above-described cells of Polypodium nitidum appears to 
me to be of importance to the explanation of these latter circum¬ 
stances. If it be certain in these last, that their membranes, not¬ 
withstanding that no cellulose is any longer to be demonstrated 
in them, nevertheless have their origin from a cellulose layer 
which exhibits exactly the same organisation and thickness as the 
incrusting membrane, and in many cases still forms particular paints 
of the membrane, not even then must the conclusion be di*awn 
in respect to the cuticle from its chemical constitution, that it is 
a layer secreted upon the upper surface of the epidermis-cells, 
until it can be demonstrated that this theory is in accordance 
with the anatomical phienomena, and that the instances I have 
given of a composition of cuticle from cell-membranes, and of the 
occurrence of epidermis-cells with side walls, partly consisting of 
cellulose and partly of the substance of cuticle, are founded upon 
false observations. 

Whether now in these cases the cellulose is partly or wholly 
absorbed and replaced by the incrusting matter, or whether its 
reaction to iodine and sulphuric acid is merely prevented by the 
latter, is uncertain. It appears howc\'er to me not improbable 
that the latter is the true view, since the assumption that in¬ 
crusting substance coloiu'ed yellow by iodine and sulphuric acid at 
least to a certain degree interferes with the known reaction of cel¬ 
lulose, supported not only by the above-mentioned behaviour of 
the outer layer of the liber fibres of a Palm and of the wood-cells 
of Pinus eylvestrisj but also by the behaviour of the secondary 
layers in almost all full-grown wood- and parenchyma-cells. 
Young cells, for instance the pith of a young shoot of Sambucus 
nigra, the cambium-cells of dicotyledons, &c., become coloured 
bright blue by the application ox a very dilute acid, while the 
medulla-eellsof a full-grown branch ofSajnbucua and the perfect 
wood-cells, treated with the same jwjid, only develope a yellow 
colour and require it much more concentrated, and tlien as deep 
a blue colour is not produced, on account of the yellow colour of 
the incrusting matter mixing with and rendering it green. A 
bright and intense blue colour can usually only be obtained in 
the seeondaiy liters of full-grown wood-cells when so strong an 
acid is employed that they do not merely swell up but are par- 
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tially dissolved; in tlm case the dissolved portkm is precipitated 
m combination with iodine^ if the acid be dilated with water, of 
a splendid and intense blue cobur, while the portion of the mem¬ 
brane, the organic structure of which has not been destroyed, 
although it has undergone a considerable breaking up, exhibits 
the blue colour but weakly in proportion, and fr^uently appears 
green on account of the preponderating intensity of the yellow 
colour. Since in this manner a perfect destruction of the orga¬ 
nization of the secondary incrusting layers renders it possible for 
the reaction of cellulose toward iodine and sulphuric acid to ma¬ 
nifest itself, it is certainly conceivable that in cases where the sul¬ 
phuric acid is not in a condition to affect a membrane, cellulose 
may be present in it, but be protected from the action of the acid 
by the incrusting matter, and thus rendered imperceptible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

PaliTontographica : Beitriige zur Naturgeschichte der Vorwclt, Hcraus- 
gegeben von Dr.W. Dunker und Hkrm. von Meyer. 1 Band, 
1 Lieferung.— Palmontograpkica: Contributions to the Natural His- 
iory of the Antediluvian JEra, Editca by Dr. William Dckker 
and Hermann von Meter. Vol. i. part 1. 4to, 44 pp. and six 
plates. 

Under this title the editors intend giving full descriptions of re¬ 
markable fossils hitherto unpublished, illustrated by accurate and 
highly finished^ plates. The first part contains: 1. A description 
of a new species of PterodactylvSt Pt, Gemmingii, by Hermann von 
Meyer, followed by a synoptical table of all the sixteen species 
hitherto known of that highly interesting genus of flying Saurians* 
2 . A description of Aspidura Ludenii, by Friedrich von Hagenow,—a 
very curious species of Ophiurid^e found in the “ Muschcltedknear 
Jena. 3. A description of a superb palate of Myliobatis Tested, new 
species, from bicily; of Tomalella abbreviuta, new species from the 
Oosau formatbn ; and two teeth of Sgualidm, found near Cassel. 
4. A description of Omphatowela scahra, a fossil trunk of a plant found 
in the limestone banks of the Keuper formation near Kdlleda in Tbu- 
Tmgia, by Professor Germar. 5* Description of several new plants 
from the cdpper-slate formation of Riohelsdorf, by J. Althaus, with 
* B^opejs of all the plants hitherto met with in that for ma tion» 
6 . Descriptions of several new species of shells, partly marine, partly 
duviatUe, recently discovered near Halberstadt in a sandstone be- 
longing to the lias fonnation, and highly remarkable from their per¬ 
fect preservation, which allows in many cases of their colours beitig 
recogmsed, 7. Enumeration of the fossil shells occurring in the ter¬ 
tiary formation of Magdeburg, by Dr. PhiUppi. 
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Symioke ad Historiam Heliceorum ; auctoreL. Pvkiffeb. Sect, prima 
1841, altera 1842^ tertia 1846* 

In the two former parts of this work the author has given an ac¬ 
count of his views on the systematical distribution of the great fa¬ 
mily of Helicea, the synonymy of all the genera and species known 
to him at that time, and descriptions of 280 species, most of wiiich 
were new, and the remaining ones incompletely described, or only 
known by figures and names, llie third part contains: 1. An 
account of the method of distributing the immense number of spe¬ 
cies of Helix (including Nanina and Stenopus) by a system merely 
artificial, but suitable, in the author’s opinion, for assigning to every 
species the place where it may be sought, without comparing the 
total number of nearly 1100 species. 

2. A systematical enumeration of all known living Helices, in 
which the author has marked the species (about 630) which he pos¬ 
sesses in his collection, those which he has studied in other col¬ 
lections, and of which he has made accurate descriptions for his 
‘ Monograph,’ and those which he knows only from descriptions or 
figures. Under every species is quoted the work wdiere it is first 
published, or some good figure. 

3. An alphabetical enumeration of all fossil Helices, 

4. Additions to the synonymy of all the genera, of Helicea, con¬ 
taining many corrections of names, in accordance with the law of 
priority. 

5. Descriptions of 145 species (Helix, 77; Helicophanta, 1; F»- 
trina,3; Tomogeres (Anostoma), 1; Bulimvs, 31; Achatinella, 3; 
Achatina, 13; Pupa, 1; Clausilia, 15 species). 

6. A continued enumeration of the works which are quoted in the 
three ])arts of the * Symbolse.’ 

Philippi’s Figures and Descriptions of new or incompletely known 
Shells, Vol. i. 1842-45 ; vol. ii. No. 9-11, 1845-46. 

This work, which contains contributions by Anton, V. D. Busch, 
Dunker, Jonas, Koch, Pfeiffer and Troschel, is destined to give, like 
Gudrin's * Magazin,’ figures of new and interesting shells, with de¬ 
scriptions and critical remarks. The figures are drawn on stone and 
coloured. 

Tlie first volume contains, on 48 plates, figures of 4 species of 
Area, 5 Artemis, 22 Bulimus, 4 Cyclostoma, 19 Cylindrella, 10 Cjy- 
thereat 12 Fnsus, 13 Glandina and Achatina, 6 Haliotis, 50 Helix^ 

4 Mactra, 40 Melania, 2 Murex, 12 Natica, 11 Nerita, 15 Neritina, 

15 Paludina, 11 Peeten, 8 Psammobia, 4 Pyrula, 9 Sigaretus, 6 So^ 
len, 2 Steganotoma, I Streptaxis, 1 Strombus, 12 Tellina, 43 Trockus 
(Turbo and Monodonia), 4 Unio, 16 Venus. 

^ The three parts of the second volume, which are already pub¬ 
lished, contain figures of 6 species of Area, 10 Astarte, 7 jAilimus^ 

16 CyUndreBa, 9 Cyrern, 8 Fissurella, 6 Fusus, 3 Haliotis, 25 Helix, 
3 Mactra, 13 Natica, 1 Ostrea, 2 Strqstaxis, 10 Tellina, 18 Trockus, 

5 remit. 
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1844-45, Hanover. VoL iit. edited by Msme aed PjPExvria, Jan. 

-June 1846. 

The * Zeitachrift fiir Malakozoologie * hae been founded by Dr. 
Meidxe for publishing original treatises on single famUiet, genera or 
species of living or fossil shells, descriptions of new sj^oiea, notices 
respecting the geographical distribution of moUusca, critical analyses 
of new malacological works, biographical and necrological notices, 
&c. 

The third volume begins (Jan. 1846) with a review of the geo* 
graphical distribution of the family of Helicea, continued in the 
numbers for May and June, by Dr. Pfeiffer.—*l)r. Jonas publishes 
his views on the genus Proserpina, QuUd., to which he refers his 
Helicina lingu^era, and descriptions of some new land-shells from 
Cruinea. and marine shells from Singapore and the lied Sea.—Dr. 
Philippi describes new species of Corbula, Teliina, Diplodonta, Lu» 
Qtna, Patella, Aenuea, Siphonaria, Trochue, Buccinum, Terehra, Co- 
lumbella and Denialium, most of w^hich are from Mazatlan.—Dr. 
Dunker continues his descriptions of shells collected by Dr. Tams 
on the west coast of Africa, from Benguela and Zounda.—Dr. Pfeiffer 
gives a critical review of the genus Cydoetoma, enumerating the 
species figured in Sowerby’s * lliesaurus.’ with remarks on the fre¬ 
quent priority of the names published by Orateloup, Anton, Jay, 
Lea, &c. He describes as hitherto unpublished species: C. s/mom- 
phalum, P.t Ollonis, P., Imbiferum, Mke, Laryiliierti, P., costatum, 
Mke, Gruneri, P., pKcatulvm, P., alutaceum, Mke, dubium, P., 
hieroglyphicum (HeL), Fdr. Some other species, C. lima, Bronni, 
Bmneyatnm, Adams, were already described in the ^ Proceedings of 
the j^ton Society, 1845/ and C. fitrangulatnm, probably by Benson. 
—Dr. Jonas has examined some species figured in the ^ Description de 
rSgypte,* and describes them together with some other new shells 
fiW the same locality.—^Dr. Menke gives some short necrological 
notices. 

Indkis Oenerum Malacozoorum Primordia, By A. N. Hbbemanasbit. 

Ease. L 1846. 

Since the date of the Linnsean nomenclature, an immense number 
of creatures formerly unknown have been dis^vered ,* and» conse* 
quentiiy, the quantity of names mi systematical designations in evety 
part ox natural science has increased in an almost overwbdanng man* 
nmr. Comparatively few authors have regarded the justice due jto those 
vfho have preceded them in their labours; many of diem have imposed 
and chan(^ names^ without knowing whether the olyecti were 
ready named and described or not. From this and other causes these 
exists in every branch of zoology suchaquantity of vpxmym of ge¬ 
nera and IsmUieSf (bat with raffiri ta nom genera it is nearly impos* 
siUe to ascertain which name was first ua^ and in what mm it 
was egqidoyed by difiWnnt writo^ For Ais pnipoie our antW hm 
elaborated an alphabetical index of all systematical names ocoiuv^ 
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in Malacozooiogy» together vrith the indication of the writer who 
gave them, and the time at which he did so, the work in which 
each was first described, the various senses in which the same 
name is used by various writers, and the synonyms or names desig¬ 
nating the same object in the works of other writers; in short, an 
historical account of every genus, containing all notices of import¬ 
ance with regard to it. It is impossible, as the author himself de¬ 
clares, that a first essay of this sort should be absolutely complete: 
but from the whole of the works which he was able to peruse, and 
these include all the more important ones for his purpose, the above 
particulars are extracted with the utmost accuracy, and all names 
and corrections which may subsequently come to the author’s know¬ 
ledge are to be published in a supplement at the end of the work. 

The first part of the * Primordia’ has just been published, in which, 
after a short preface, the author has thought it necessary to direct the 
reader's attention to those excellent laws of nomenclature proposed 
by Linnaeus in his ‘ Philosophia Botanica/ adapted and illustrated 
according to their use in Malacozoology (pages vii.-xiv.). Then 
follow the complete titles of 170 works, perused and quoted by the 
author, in chronological order; and the remaining sheets of tliis part 
contain the letter A. of the alphabetical index itself. 

llie index comprises all names of classes, orders, tribes, families, 
genera and subgencra of living and fossil Mollusca, excluding the 
Cirripeda, Tunicuta and Rhizopoda, which do not belong to the Mol¬ 
luscs, although still referred to this class by some naturalists. 

Figures of Flowering Cactea, edited by Pfriffbr and Otto ; with 

German and French descriptions. Vol. i. 1843; Vol. ii. Nos. 81 

& 83, 1846. 

Tins work gives coloured figures of fiowering Cactees, the greater 
part of which had not yet been figured. The first volume contains 
in six parts (from 1838-1843) natural-sized figures of Mammillaria 
bicolor, cirrhifera, Seitziana^ uberiformis^ uncinata, eriacantha and 
pgcnacantha; RcJUnocactus Sellowianus, centeterius, phgllacanthus, 
leucacanthus, acutissimus and hybocentrus ; Echinopsis multiplex ; Ce- 
reus ftagrtformis, Curiisiit coccineus, setaceus, eriophoruSf undatus, 
Schrankii ; Phyllocactus Hookeri^ Phyllantims and latifrons ; EpiphyU 
lum Altensteiuii ; Rkipsalis platycarpa and pentaptera ; Opunlia Sal* 
nUana, curassavica, foliosa, coccM9lli/era» brasiliensis, and Percskia 
Bleo. —Vol, ii. No. 1: Discocactus insignis ; Echinocaetus P/eiferi» 
turbirntformie ; Schmopsis oxygona ; Cereus peruvimus. —VoT. ii. 
No. 2: Echinocaetus tetracantkus ; Echint^is turbinata and pectinata; 
Mammillaria MepAyraalAoides, and Pfe^era cerciformizt a new genus 
of Mhipsalidea described by the Prince of Salm-Dyok. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 14, 1846.~Win. Yarrell, Esq., Vice-Presideot, in the Chair. 

Prof. Owen communicated, as an * Appendix to his Memoir on the 
Dinornis,’ some observations on the skull and on the osteology of 
the foot of the Dudo {Didus ineptwi). 

After a brief summary of the history of this remarkable extinct 
brevipennate Bird, in which the reduc^ highly finished figure by 
Savery, in his famous painting of * Orpheus charming the Beasts/ 
now in the collection at the Hague, was particularly noticed; and 
the recent discovery of the skull of the Dodo amongst some old spe¬ 
cimens in the Museum of Natural History at Copenhagen was men¬ 
tioned, he proceeded to demonstrate the peculiarities of the Dodo's 
skull, by a comparison of the cast of the head of the bird in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford with those of other recent and extinct 
species of Birds. 

The Dodo's skull differs from that of any species of Vulturida, or 
any Raptorial Bird, in the greater elevation of the frontal bones above 
the cerebral hemispheres, and in the sudden sinking of the inter¬ 
orbital and nasal region of the forehead; in the rapid compression 
of the beak anterior to the orbits; in the elongation of the compressed 
mandibles, and in the depth and direction of the sloping symphysis 
of the lower jaw. The eyes of the Dodo are very small compared 
with tliose of the Vulturida or other Raptores. The nostrils, it is 
true, pierce the cere, but are more advanced in position; this how¬ 
ever seems essentially to depend upon the excessive elongation of 
the basal part of the upper mandible before the commencement of the 
uncinated extremity; the nostrils arc pierced near the commence¬ 
ment of this uncinated part as in the Vulturida, but are nearer the 
lower border of the mandible in the Dodo. 

The resemblance between the skull of the Dodo and that of the 
Albatros is chiefly in the compression and prolongation of the curved 
mandibles: there are no traces in the Dodo of Se hexagonal space 
on the upper surface of the cranium of the Albatros, so well defined 
there by the two supra-occipital ridges behind, the two temporal ridges 
at the sides, and the two converging posterior boundaries of the supra¬ 
orbital glandular fossae in front, lliere is no sudden depression of 
tile frontal region in the skull of the Albatros; the nostrils are near 
the Wpur suinme of the basal third of the beak in the Albatros; and 
the D^o's cranium is thrice as broad in proportion to the breadth 
of the mid-part of the mandible as in that of the Albatros. 

More satisfactory evidence of the affinities of the Dodo was ob» 
taaned from a comparison of the bones of the foot, which have recently 
been very skilfully and judiciously exposed by the able Curatmr of 
the Adbmolean Museum. 

The tarso-metatarsal bone most resemUes in its tiudmess and 
genend mpmrtions that of the Eagles, especially the great BtUb* 

; it is mudi stronger than the tarso-metataiaus of 
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any of the Vulturida, or than that of the Cock, the Crtup, or any of 
the GallitUB or existing Struthionida; the stronger-footed species of 
Diwomia most resemble it in the general proportions of the tarso- 
metatarsus, but greatly differ in the particular configuration of the 
bone, and in the absence, or feebler indication, as in the subgenus 
Palapteryx, of the articulation for the metatarsal bone of the back- 
toe. The relative size of this bone is greater in the Dodo than in 
any other known bird. The Eagles make the nearest approach to 
it in this respect; as also in the shape of the hinder supplemental 
metatarsal, the breadth of its distal end, and its peculiar twist back¬ 
wards and outwards, so as to form a bridge or pulley against which 
the fiexor tendon of the hind-toe plays. This half-twist of the rudi- 
mental hind-metatarsus is feebly repeated in the Gallina, but the 
bone is much less expanded at its lower articular end, especially in 
the Crax ; whilst the more typical Gailina are further distinguished 
from the Dodo by their spur. 

The Apteryx is the sole existing Struthious bird which possesses 
the hind-toe; but it is very much smaller than in the Dodo, and the 
supporting metatarsal bone is devoid of the distal twist and expanded 
trochlea. The upper end of the torso-metatarsus of the Dodo is re¬ 
markable for the great development of its calcaneal process, from 
which a strong ridge descends, gradually subsiding, half-way down 
the bone. The posterior surface of the cidcaneal process is broad, tri¬ 
angular, vertically grooved and perforated at its base. In the Eagle the 
corresponding calcaneal process is a compressed, subquadrate ridge, 
whose base of attachment is not much longer tlian the obtuse end, 
and this is neither grooved nor peiforated. In the Cathartes Cali^ 
fomiams the calcaneal process is thicker than in the Eagle, shaped 
more like that of the Dodo, with a ridge descending upon the meta¬ 
tarsus, but it has a double groove behind. 

In the Common Cock the calcaneal process more resembles that 
in the Dodo than the Vulture’s does, but it is not so broad. 

With regard to the first or proximal phalanx of the hind-toe, that 
of the Haliaetus is larger and broader, especially at its base, stronger 
in proportion to its length, but longer in proportion to the sustaining 
metatarsus. 

In the Vultures the proximal phalanx is not only longer in pro¬ 
portion to the metatarsus, but is more slender than in the Dodo. 
The same bone is also longer and more slender in proportion to the 
small supporting metatarsal bone in the Cock, the Craxy and all other 
Gallina; in fact, the Dodo is peculiar among Birds for the equality 
of length of the metatarsus and proximal phalanx of the hind-toe. 
W^ith regard to the three trochlear extremities of the principal 
coalesced metatarsals, the middle one in all Gallina is longer in pro- 
portton than in the Dodo, in which the inner one is nearly as long 
as the middle one, the outer one being the shortest. In ^e Eagle 
the inner division is of quite equal length with, or is longer than the 
middle trochlea ; the proportions of the three trochles in the Vul¬ 
tures corresponding best with those in the Dodo. Another character 
by which the Dodo resembles the Vulture more than the Eagle is 
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ttaatfesfetd by the propoHaoni of the proiimel phduis of the accond 
toe (iimermoet of the three aoteiior ones); this is very short, and 
is often anohylcksed to the second phalanx in the £agles: it is almost 
as long in the Vultures as in the Dodo. 

Upon the whole, then, the Raptorial character prevails most in 
the structure of the foot, as in the general form of the beak, of the 
Dodo, compared with Birds generally; and the present limited amount 
of our anatomical knowlei^e of the extinct terrestrial Bird of the 
Mauritius would lead to support the conclusion that it is an extremely 
modified form of the Raptorial Order. 

Devoid of the power of flight, it could have had small chance of 
obtaining food by preying upon the members of its own class t and if 
it did not exclusively subsist on dead and decaying organized matter, 
it most probably restricted its attacks to the class of Reptiles, and to 
the littoral fishes, Crustacea, die. 

The author concluded by recommending search to be made for 
bones of the Dodo in the superficial deposits, the alluvium of rivers, 
and the caves in the islands of Mauritius and Rodriguez; little 
doubting that an active exploration would be as richly rewarded as 
similar investigations have been in the islands of New Zealand, by 
the recovery of the remains of the great extinct species of terrestrial 
birds which formerly inhabited them. 

August 35,—R. C. Griffith, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following communjeation was read:—** On the Relation of 
the Edentata to the Reptiles, es|)eciBlly of the Armadillos to the 
Tortoises.*" By Edward Fry. 

The dissections of two specimens of Tortoise, of which I have been 
unable to recognise the species with certainty, induced roe to believe 
that those animals are allied to the Armadillos. Continuing this in« 
vestigation, and extending it to the Edentata in general, 1 arrived nt 
the conclusion that thev are allied to the Reptiles. As some points 
of affinity have occurred to me which 1 have not seen noticed as such, 
1 believe that a short sketch of the subject may not be devoid of 
interest; and as Professor Owen has intimated his belief that the 
Edentata are allied to Birds rather than to any other class, I shall 
conclude my paper with a consideration of the arguments adduced 
by him hereon. % 

Such subjects as the one I shall attempt to investigate are of so 
high an interest to the zoologist, that any one contributing in the 
le^ degree to elucidate them may hope for indulgence. 

I regret not being able to ascertain the names of the species of 
Tortoise which came under my notice, but trust that this omission 
will not materially deduct from the interest of the subject. 

Sect. I. Cftke Relation of the Oeaera Dasypus and Teetudo. 

1. In the Tortoise the cssophagus is large and muscular, admitting 
hoiitn of great sine in proportion to the mouth. From the stnicttire 
of the mouth it is incapable of masticating die food, whence mrise# 
the nittdneity at a large and muscular csic^be|tts, niofeesor Owen 
hM rmarkm a riknilar structure, and adduced the seme final enute 
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in the Armadillo, Daeypue peha. In his paper in the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society, i. 144, he says: The muscular parietes of 
the pharynx and oesophagus are very thick, for from the nature of the 
teeth, small, conical and wide apart, the food can undergo but little 
comminution in the mouth, and hence the necessity of additional 
power for propelling imperfectly divided substances into the stomach.” 

2. In concordance with the structure of the mouth, the stomach 
of the Tortoise is strong and muscular: in the larger of the two in¬ 
dividuals I dissected so remarkably so, as would forcibly have re¬ 
minded a casual observer of the gizzard of birds. The stomach of 
the Armadillos, though of a globular form, is similar in structure; 
so much so, that Prof. Owen speaks of it as a structure analogous 
to the gizzard of birds,” Ibid. As in the Dasypoda (Zool. Proc. i. 
142 & 154), so in the larger specimen of the Tortoise, the coats of 
the stomach, generally thick, are especially so at the pylorus. 

3. In the smaller species of Tortoise I obserx^ed that the colon is 
prolonged beyond the insertion of the ileum, so as to form a short 
csecum, as described by Martin in his account of the Testudo grteca 
(Zool. Proc. i. 63 & 74). In my larger species there was no cscum; 
such is also the case with the Tcatudo indica (Zool. Proc. i. 47). In 
the Tcatudo tabulata ** there is no trace of ap)>endix coeci ” (Holbertotl 
in Zool. Journal, iv. 325). On the other hand, Prof. Owen has 
ascertained the presence of a caecum in another species of Tortoise, 
Emya concentricot Leconte (Zool. Proc. i. 74). From these accu¬ 
mulated observations, it becomes evident that the presence of a 
caDCum is a var^'ing character in the Tortoises. A similar variable¬ 
ness in this structure has been remarked by I’rof. Owen in the genus 
Daaypua (Zool. Proc. i. 15G). 

4. A great tendency to anchylose parts usually distinct, and to 
ossify others generally cartilaginous, is obser\"able in the I'ortoise in 
the ribs, in the dorsal vertebrse, in the scapulae and clavicles, in the 
component parts of the pelvis, in the sternal cartilages, and in the 
parts forming the plastron. In the Armadillos it may be remarked 
in the cervical vertebrw, in the sternal portions of the ribs, and in 
the manubrium and clavicular jirocesses (Owen in Zool. Proc. ii. 134). 
In the Sloths also it is especially evident in the anchylosis of the 
bones of the hand. 

5. Hence results a similarity of locomotion in the Tortoises and 
Armadillos; so that the following extract from Prof. Owen, referring 
to the motion of the latter animals, will apply almost equally well to 
that of the former; ** Every one who has seen the living Armadillo 
running about the open plot of ground in the Society’s Gardens must 
have b^n struck with the macliine-like manner in w*hich the body is 
carried along. The short legs are almost concealed, and their motions 
are not accompanied by any oorresponding inflections of the spine, 
the two extremities of the trunk not being alternately raised and de¬ 
pressed as in the quadrupeds which move by bounds ” (Zool. Proc* 
ii. 135). 

6. The anterior articular processes of the vertebrae of the Arms- 
dilloi e^kedudly of t&e hinder dorsal and the lumbar regions, assist as 
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“ itetto or broeet^* in the snppcnt of its heavy dwM? whOst in the 
Tortoise a sindlar object is eActed by the small osteons siqiporte 
wludi proceed from its anchylosed spine. 

7. Both in the Armadillo and Tortoise the ossa iliaaj^pear to serve 
as additional supports to the shell. 

Sect. II. 0/the Relation of the Edentatous Mammalia to the 
Reptiles. 

1. In the Two-toed Anteater the ribs are so broad as to overlap 
each other like tiles (Cuvier^ Lectures on Comparative Anatomyf 
translated by Ross4802, vol.i.p. 209). This is, I believe, the nearest 
resemblance amongst other Vertebrate to the bony case of the Tor¬ 
toises. In tiiie Armadillo the first pair of ribs are broader than they 
are long (Owen, Zool. Proc. ii. p. 135). 

2. In the large number of Ae ribs of the Unau, we have what 
Prof. Owen has termed a lacertine character (on Mylodon, p. 166). 

3* Like the Tortoises, &c. amongst Reptiles, the Anteaters and 
Pangolins are deprived of teeth; whilst those Edentata which are 
furnished with them approximate to the dentition of some of the 
Reptilia in the uniform character of the series; and in the subgenus 
Priodontes of Fred. Cuvier in the extremely large number, namely 
eighty-eight or ninety-six in all. 

4. Tl\e Edentata, like the Reptiles, are remaricable for the pro¬ 
pensity to develope coats of mail of various kinds; sometimes conti¬ 
nuous ; in other instances, of detached and separate scales t some¬ 
times, to continue the simile, like plate-armour; sometimes like 
scale-armour. The Armadillos, the Chlamyphorus, the Pangolins, 
and some of, the extinct Megatheroids, exhibit this amongst the 
Edentates; wliilst almost all the Reptiles partake in measure of this 
character. 

5. The Anteater and Manis are destitute of the power of emitting 
sounds (Blumenbach's Anatomy, translation by Lawrence, 1807, 
p. 278), This incapacity approximates them to the Reptiles, and par¬ 
ticularly dtstingaishea them from Birds and most of the Mammalia, 
In this character however most of the Marsupiata partake. 

6. Waterton, in his * Wanderings,’ families us with a highly 
graphic description of the habits of the Myrmect^hagu jubata. From 
tile extmets 1 shall make, the similarity of this onin^ to the Reptiles 
win be manifest in three important points, viz. the slowness of its 
movements, the tenacity with which it retains any object which it has 
seized, the length of time which it can pass uninjured without food; 
and probably a fouith-*-the tenacity of lUe and mnscular power. The 
Tortoises embit these phsenoroena of muscular irritability perhaps ms 
well as any genus amon^t the Reptiles. 

** He (Myrmeeophagu^bata) cannot travel fast, for man is superior 
to him in speed.Whenever he seizes an animal witit these for¬ 

midable weapons (fats claws), he hugs it dmo to his body and keeps 
it there till it dies through pressure or thjmgfa want of food. N<xr 
does the Antiiear in the meantime sufo much from want of aliment, 
for it » msU-knovB ftet that he can go lo^ idthont Ibod Oait 
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way other animal, excepting perhaps the Land Tortoise.The 

Indians have a great dread of coming in contact with this animal, 
and after disabling him in the chase, never think of approaching him 
till he is quite dead.** (Waterton’s Wanderings in South America, 
171.) 

Tliat muscular irritability exists to a similar extent in the Sloths 
will be proved by the following extract 

** Cor motum suum valdissime retinebat postquam exemptum erat 
a corpore, per semihorium; exempto corde, ceterisque visceribus 
multo post se movebat et pedes lente contrahebat sicut dormituriens 
solet.*' (Pison. Hist. Bras. p. 322, quoted by Bufibn; translation by 
Smellie, 1791, vol. vii. p. 161.) 

7. In the Sloths and Weasel-headed Armadillo the absence of the 
08 tines, and the consequent formation of a single tube by the uterus 
and vagina, approximate these organs very nearly to the oviduct of 
the Reptilia (see Owen, ZooK Proc. ii. 131, and on the Generation 
of Marsupial Animals in Phil. Trans. 1834, ]). 365). 

In the genera Bradypas^ DaeypuB, Manis and Myrmecophagu, 
** the ntero-sexual canal,** to use the words of the last-quoted me¬ 
moir, ** is formed, as in the Tortoises, by a continuation of the urethra 
or urinary bladder, into which the genital tube opens by a small 
orifice.” 

8. There is yet another highly important character, one indeed 
which lias probably a relation to the preceding, which displays the 
intimate relationship of the Edentata and Reptiles, namely the ex¬ 
treme simplicity of ^e brain. In the Armadillos, Manises and Ant- 
eaters, the cerebral hemispheres are devoid of convolutions, whilst 
in the Sloth they present a few anfractuosities (Owen, Phil. Trans. 
1834, p. 361). 

9. Professor Owen says, in his elaborate memoir on the Mylodon 
rolmsiuc, that the presence of a persistent formative organ of the teeth 
of the Megatberoids indicates a property in w hich they resembled the 
Reptiles, viz. longevity (p, 166). And again, the intimate structure of 
the soft denrine of the teeth of the Iguanodon resembles that of the 
extinct Megatherium and of the recent Sloths (Owen’s Odontography, 
p. 251). Is it not an idea which forcibly impresses on us the unity 
of the great plan of nature, that had a comparative anatomist existed 
in the days of the Megatherium and Iguanodon, he might have dis¬ 
covered from an examination of their teeth two common characters, 
and might thence perhajis have inferred those very relations which 
in the present paper 1 have been seeking to enforce with regard to 
their conveners of another age—almost anotiier world ? 

10. It is well known dial the blood-cor|)U8cles of the Reptiles are 
remarkably large; tlie Sloths are the largest yet known amongst the 
Mammalia, with die single exception of the Elephant. Perhaps 
however this may lie a character of litde imiiortance in elucidating 
the natural affinides of groups, as w*e find the corpuscles of the Ar¬ 
madillo radier smaller than Man's, and those of the Monotremata 
of about tibs same size as the humau (Gulliver on Blood-corpuscles, 
Zool. Soe., October 14. 1845). 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. x\ iii. X 
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Sect. III. Of the Arpmmts adduced by Pro/enar Owen far heSevinfi 
the Edentata to be allied to Birda. 

I propose first to enumerate these argumentSi and then to consider 
them more particularly. They are to be found in Professor Owen’s 
interesting papers on the anatomy of the Six-banded and Weasel¬ 
headed Armadillos in the Proceedings of the SSoological Society of 
London, so often referred to and quoted in this paper, and are as 
follows:—1. The presence of two emea in iheDaeypus S-einctue and 
Myrmecophaga didactyla, 2. ** The gizzard-like structure exhibited 
in the tendinous external appearance and thickened muscular coat of 
the stomach of the DasypoAe** and a still nearer approach in the 
stomach of the Mania. 3. The presence of a similar structure in the 
Myrmecophagse, accom]>auied b]^ the habit of swaDowing small peb¬ 
bles for the purpose of destroying the vitality of the insects which 
form their food. 4. The similarity of the mucous glands about the 
08 hyoides of the Anteaters to those follicles in the Woodpeckers, 
whi<^ represent amongst Birds the conglomerate salivary glands 
of the Mammalians; and the lubrication of the extensile tongue. 
5. The abnormal number of cervical vertebne in the Three-toed 
Sloth. 6. Prof. Owen concludes this line of argument in the fol¬ 
lowing words: Tlic transition is indeed nearly completed by the 
Monotreinata, for of the two genera contained in this order, Echidna 
presents us with the quills, and Omithorhynchus with the beak of a 
bird 2 and it is far from being proved that the mode of generation is 
not Ae same.’* 7. The form of tlie pubis of the Armadillo indicates 
** that only a small portion of what usually constitutes the symphysis 
is here joined to its fellow, viz. the anterior angle and in Chlamy- 
phoros and Myrmecophaga didactyla the ossa pubis remain entirely 
separate, as is the case in Birds. 1'he pelvis likewise resembles theirs 
** in the great breadth of the posterior part of the sacrum, the angles 
of which are anchylosed to the spines of the ischia, and convert the 
great ischiatic notches into complete foramina,” 

1. The occurrence of double emea is a remarkable point of affinity 
to Birds; but we have previously shown that ilie presence of ewea is 
a variable character in the Tortoises, as in both Das^pus and Myr- 
mecophaga, so that the characters fiiraisbed us by this organ seem to 
approximate them equally to Birds and lleptiles. 

2 . We have shown the struot^re of the stomach in the Tortoises 
to be gizzard-like. This is also the case in CrocodUue aeutue (Owen 
in Zool. Proc. 1830, p. 139). Hence the stomach of the Edentata 
presents us with an equal analogy to Reptiles and Birds. 

3. The habit of the Myrmecophapi of swallowing small pebbles 
to increase the trituration of the gizzard, is certaimy amdogous to 
that of the Gallinaceous Birds. But the same has been remarked in 
the Egyptian Crocodile by Professor Geofiroy St. Hilaire, and in the 
sharp nosed species by Prof. Owen (ubi eupra). As the gtzzaid-like 
structure and pebbles of the Myrmecopha^ are adsptect to the diges¬ 
tion of animal food, as in the Reptilia, tSid not of vegetable, as in 
the GaUinaceous Birds, I consider the resemblance of the Batata 
in these respects to be greater to the former than the latter animals. 
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4. The salivary glands of the Chameleon, if not formed on exactly 
the same type as those of the Anteaters, are at least similar in the 
odice they perform. 

5. TThe abnormal number of cervical vertebrae in the Ai approxi¬ 
mates the Edentata equally to Reptiles and Birds. 

6 . The Monotremata, which Professor Owen in the passage I have 
quoted seems to look upon as the terminal link between the Edentata 
and Birds, are certainly more nearly allied to Reptiles than to Birds, 
and have indeed been considered so by himself, as will be manifest 
from the following extract from a letter of that gentleman quoted in 
Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise, vol. ii. p. 432:—** Dissections of most 
of the genera of Marsupians have tended to confirm in my mind the 
propriety of establishing them as a distinct and parallel group, be¬ 
ginning with the Monotremes, which 1 believe to lead from Reptiles, 
not Birds.** Again, in his paper * On the Young of the Ornitho» 
rkynchue paradoxus,' Zool. Trans, vol. i. p. 221, he very distinctly 
states the weight of evidence to be in favour of the relation of the 
Monotremafees to the Reptiles rather than Birds; so that in all pro¬ 
bability he has altered his views on this subject since 1830. 

The evidence produced above is conclusive for my purpose, and 
precludes the necessity of discussing the analogies of the Monotre- 
mata. But as Prof. Owen has alluded to the beak of the Omitho- 
rhynchus as that of a bird,** it may not be irrelevant to show in how 
many important particulars the two structures differ* This struc¬ 
ture/* says Sir Everard Home, speaking of the organ in question, 
** differs materially from the bill of a Duck, and indeed from the bill 
of all birds, since in them the cavities of the nostrils do not extend 
beyond the root of the bill; and in their lower portions, which cor¬ 
respond to the under jaw of quadrupeds, the edges are hard, to 
answer the purpose of teeth, and the middle space is hollow, to re¬ 
ceive the tongue*' (Home on Head of Omithorhynchus, Phil. Trans. 
1800). When to this diversity of structure we add the difference 
of use, we shall see that however strong may be the resemblance at 
first sight, it is perhaps more imaginary than real. From the de¬ 
scription above-quoted, we learn that the beak of the Omithorhynchus 
is incapable, from the general fiexibility of its structure, of talung 
firm hold of any object; but that the marginal lips being brought 
together, the prey is sucked into the mouth. 

Perhaps too the similarity of the spines of the Echidna to the 
quills of a bird is not very close. 

7. The pelvis of some Edentata certainly resembles that of Birds 
in a remarkable degree. 


I have thus endeavoured to show that many of the stmetur^ in 
the Edentata^ adduced by Prof. Owen as offering relations to Birds, 
are equally so to Reptiles; whilst those that lef^ us to the former 
dsss are not of equal number or importance to those that conduct us 
to the latter. 

I ton fully aware that the scope and conduct of my investigations 
have been defective; but so far as they extend they a^[>ear to me to 
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prove simply this* vie. tbat the Bdentate are aUied te tbe Reptifer# 
aed that mere nearly than to Birds. 

It would hare been absurd to expect any other residt from this 
imfesdsalton than sudi as the present: a group is never related to 
one ower group only: llie true affinities of organic structures 
braii<di out irregularly in all directions/* 

I cannot conclude without observing, tiiat it is highly remarkable 
and interesting that affinities dliould he fbund to prevail amongst 
creatures often remotely situated one from the other in the Animal 
Kingdom; that these relations often appear subtle and irrespective 
of functional similarity; and that whiht their final cause will pro¬ 
bably ever remain unlraown to man, we cannot consider them with¬ 
out deeply appreciating the order, the unity and dependence which 
prevail throughout all pacts of nature. Enw. Pet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A new ffemts qfSea-Snuke from Port Eeeington. 

By J. B. Obat, F.R.S. 

Tbb snake here described formed part of the extensive collection 
brought home by Mr. Jukes, the naturalist to H.M.S. Fly. It is re¬ 
markable as having the compressed shape, the short blunt head, the 
|)eculiar lunate valvidar nostrils on the upper smfisce of tbe nose, the 
small superior eyes, the head-riitelds and the compressed tail of 
jfiTydnrs, but differs from it in having large polished smooth keelleas 
sc^es, and the bitmd bandolike ventral shields of the vermiform ter¬ 
restrial snakes (Ebphina), In this respect it agrees with the genus 
but it is at once distinguiihed from that genus by the 
ventral snields being broader in proportion and acutely keeled along 
the middle line, and by having the head-shields of Hfdme ; in fact 
it is exactly intermediate between the genus Hydrue of HyMdee and 
Aipnarue of Slaphina in ColnMdw, it may be caBed Hypotbopis. 

Scales huge, smooth, six-rided; head short, truncated in front; 
nasal large, with the lunate nostrils in the middle of their hinder 
part; mown shields small, snperciUary numerous, labial shield high, 
loreal none; throat scaly; ventral shields broad, baiid4tke, folded 
together and keeled in the middle, notched behind at tiie keel; tail 
compressed, covered with large broad six-sided smooth scales. 

Hypotr^h JekeeiL CBive, yellowish below. 

Hah. Sea, near Darnley Islands. Merad sand-bank, while at 
anchor. May 1845:^ 

On the Pubnograde Meduew of the Britieh Seas. 

By Prof. E. Fobbbs ♦. 

At the Birmini^m Meeting in 1889, tbe BuSior, in eonjimctioii 
with Prof. Ooodsir, brought forward a imt essay towaida an inves- 

§ ' Ration of tbe Britisfa Acalepfass, selecting the cilto|nhM!e fpedesfor 
ustration. Since that time he has yeariy availed oinisdu of every 
opportunity of pursuing the inquiry, but hw abstaiBed from pubifab** 
• Read at the Southampton Meeting of the Bfittfh Assoeiadon. 
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ing» hopiDg to gain more complete knowledge of a difficult and much- 
confused branch of zoology. Having now however examined more 
than twice the recorded number of British Medusse, and become ac¬ 
quainted with numerous new specific and several new generic forms 
of great interest to the naturalist, he ventures to lay before the Sec¬ 
tion an outline of the data in his possession. These data are in great 
jmrt due to the opportunities afforded him by his voyages round the 
coasts of Britain with his friend Mr. M*Andrew. After pointing 
out the difficulties attending the study of these animals, and giving 
a brief view of the present state of the subject generally. Prof. Forbes 
insisted on the necessity in future of naturalists abstaining from pub¬ 
lishing imperfect observations respecting them, and urged the adop¬ 
tion of the descriptions of Milne Edwards, Sars and Will as models 
for those who were ready seriously to t^ngage in the study. He 
called attention to the important observations on their development 
lately made by his friend Prof. Reid of St Andrews, and expressed 
a hope that ere long the return of the Arctic expedition would 
bring a great mass of new materials of the most accurate description 
through the observations of Mr. H. Ooodsir. In grouping the British 
species, Prof. Forbes calls attention to the mutual correspondenoe of 
certain characters; viz. of the condition of the reproductive, dirostive 
and sensitive systems. He proposes to group all the British Medusie 
under such as have hooded and such as have naked ocelli. The first 
character is combined with a conspicuous and comparatively com¬ 
plicated reproductive system, and a ramified gastro-vascular appa¬ 
ratus. All the Pulmograda with naked ocelli have simple vessels, 
with one exception,—a new and most beautiful generic form, the 
type of a subsection by itself. Hie remainder form three natural 
groups, as will be seen in the following general table, exhibiting the 
arrangement of the British Pulmograde Medusw :— 

1 st Section.—Hooded-eyed; ramified gastro-vascular system. 

1 st Ocnus.— Rhizostoma (Cuvier). 1 species, R, Aldrovandi. 

2 nd Genus.-—Cmiopea (Peron), 1 sp. C. lunultUa. 

3rd Genus.— Pelagia (Peion). 1 sp. P. cyanella, one of the most 
phosphorescent and beautiful of European Medusse, now first 
announced as British, having been taken during the past month 
by Mr. M*Andrew and Prof. Forbes off the coast of Cornwall. 

4th Genus.— Chrgsaora (Peron). 1 sp. C. hgsaseella, 

5th Genus.— Cganea (Peron). 2 sp. C. capillaia and C. Lamarckii, 
both common ; very large, stinging Medusm. 

6 th Genus.—Jlfedasa (Linnseus, Ec^oltz; Aurelia^ Peron). 2 sp. 
ilf. mtrila and ilf. eruciata (the latter is the Medusa so abundant 
in Southampton Harbour). It has white ocelli. 

" Many more spurious species of C^aaea, Meduza and other g^^era 
are recorded by Peron, I^son and others, and enumerated as inha¬ 
bitants of the British Channel. After careful consideration, they 
have been rejected as mere varieties from this arrangement. Certain 
forms belonging to this section recorded by Pennant and Temfdeton 
are also rejected as too imperfectly obser^'^ to be of any service to 
science. 
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find Seetion.—Piilmogndft with naked ocdUi. 

1 st Fanuly.^Vesaels branched. 

7 th Oenus .—WUUia (new sp. W* $iellata, founded on a beau^ul 
little Medusa with six starlike ovaries and branched vessels). It 
is abundant in the British Channel and on the west coast of 
Scotiand. 

ted Family.—Vessels simple; ovaries convoluted and lining the 
pedunculated stomach.. 

8 th Genus.—7Vrm (Lesson; Sirmiet Escholtz), 2 sp. T. digttale 
of O. Fabricius (Zetland) and 71 meglectat Lesson, tlie Cyanm 
coccinea of Davis; British Channel. Very highly organised 
Medusm, closely approaching Actinim. 

9 th (Senus.—BojpAaita (Escholts). 1 sp. S. tUnma, Feron. 
Devon* Zetland. 

10 th Genus.—OcesMla (Peron— Tiara, Lesson). 4 sp., one being 
the ** Gmyama oet^aa ** of Fleming; the other three are new. 

3rd Family.—Vessels simple; ovaries in the course of the vessels, on 
^ eubumbrella. 

а. —With eight vessels. 

11th Genus .—JBfuorea (Peron), or perhaps deserving of a distinct 
appellation* I sp., common on the Scotch coast; it is the 
** Melicertum eampanulaium** of Ehrenberg (not of Escholts), 
Oceania octacoeiaia " of Sars, and Tkaumaniiae MUleri ** of 
Mr. Lsndsborough, and ** JSSptorea octoeoetata of Lesson. It 
has long yellow ovariea 

12tb Genus.—Ctree(Mertena). Ovaries 8, minute* 1 sp. C, roeea. 
Zetland, new. 

б . —Witii/cur vessels. 

13th G^us .—Thanuumtiae (Escholtz); ovaries four, ovate, davate 
or linear, stomach short; 19 British species, of which 12 are 
new and undescribed* All very distinct from each other. 

14th Genus .—Slabberia (new), founded for a singular little Me** 
dusa remarkable for its extremely linear ovaries, long proboscis* 
and the develqiment of an ocellated bulb at the end as well as 
at the base of each tentacle: 5* halterata; coast of CkimmU. 

15th Genus.—G^oaui (Peron). 1 sp., new, Q. tgigmdicaiata. 
Brithdi Channel. 

16th Genus.—Time ? (Escholtz) T^tBairdH of Johnston; common 
on the east coast of Scotiand. 

4th FMnily.—Vessels aimple; ovary in substance of peduncle. Gem- 
miparous. 

A*-^Peduwe with lateral lobes $ tentacuk fascioulated. 

|7th Genus.— (LemKm^Hifpoerene, Bfimdt),with4 
ftscicles of tentades. 3 ap., 2 new. 

Ifth Omam^-^IAuia (new, with 8 teddei of tentacles and un« 
equal lobes to peduncle), founded for the CffiaAr aet^^mefain 
of Sam, which, witiitwe other undeeeribed apeotee* the 

Zetiaadseas* 

B. —Psdttndei inflated; tentacula not fiunionlalied* 

19th Genus.—JtfcAfrjff (new). 1 sp^ from the Hebrides* 

C. —Peduncle dongate; tentacula not fasdeulatcd. 
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a. With four tentaclot. 

20st Oenus.—-jSiirna (LeBson). 4 British sp. 

b. With one tentacle only developed. 

21 iid Genus .—Steenstrupia (new). 3 sp. 

In all there are fifty species of British Pulmograda known to Prof. 
Forbes, excluding doubtful forms and varieties. Of these nine only 
had been previously recorded as British, and of the remainder, all 
but five are nndescribed. 


tfSTBOEOLOOlCAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUG. 1846. 


^ Oiiawtek ,—August 1. Uniformty overcast: hot and dry: 2 cm. almost con- 
tinusd thunder: at 5 p.m rain in totrents: at 40*” vivid lightning and rain, 
mixed with large hail: overcast at night 2. Sultry: thunder and rain: clear, 
a. Rain: showery. 4. Cloudy and fine. 5. Heavy rain. 6 Cloudy and fine. 
7, Overcast. 8,9. Cloudy and fine. 30,11. Very fine. 13. Rain : cloudy. 
IS. Cloudy: heavy ram. 14. Very fine. 15. Clear: fine: rain. 16,17. Cloudy : 
fine. 18. Fine: rain. 19. Fine. dritaly. 20. Overcast: rain. 21. Densely 
clouded : rain. 22—25. Cloudy and fine. 26. Overcast. 27. Fine. 28—31. 
Very fine. 

Mean temperature of the month ..... 64**16 

Mean tempemture of Aug. 1845 ... 59 *30 

Average mean temperature of Aug. for the last twenty years 62 *23 
Average amount of rain in Aug. ..... 2*41 incbea. 


1. Cloudy: rain p.m., with thunder and lightning. 2. Fine: 
rain r.ii. 3, Fine: rain, with thunder and lightning a.m. 4. Fine: rain and 
lif^tniiig r.if. 5. Cloudy: rain r.M. 6, 7. Cloudy. 8. Fine. 9. Cloudy: 
rain A.M. 10. Fine: rain p.m. 11,12. Fine. 13. Cloudy: whirlwind, with 
rain A.M. 14. Fine. 15. Fine : rain a.m. 16. Fine. 17. Fine* rain early a.ii. 
18. Fine 19. Rain. 20. Fine: rain a.x. and r. m. 21. Rain. 22. Cloudy. 
23. Cloudy: rain r.M. 24->27. Cloudy. 28. Fine. 29. Cloudy. 30^31. Fine. 
—The past month has been extraordinary warm. 


Santhmek Manie,Orltn^<, —Aug. 1. Cloudy: fine. 2. Fog; hot: fine. 3. Bright: 
hot: fog. 4. Clear: hot; fog. 5. Bright: cloudy. 6. Fog:cloudy. 7. Cloudy. 
8. Bright: fog. 9. Fog: rain. 10. Bright: rain : clear. 11. Siowers: clear, 
12. Showers: cloudy. 13. Rain. 14. Bnght: clear. 15. Rain. 16. Showers: 
small rain. 17. Cloudy: fine. 18. Cloudy. 19. Bright: hot: fog. 20. Cloudy: 
rain. 21. Cloudy: damp. 22. Damp:drissle. 28. Cloudy. 24. Bright: 
dkiu^. 25. Clear: aurora; fine. 26. Clear: fine. 27. Clear: aurora: fine. 
28. Clear: fog. 29. Cloudy. 30. Bright train. 31. Rain : clean 

Mean temp^ture of the month . 58^*82 

Mean temperature of Aug. for nineteen preceding years . 54 *76 

Mean temperature of Aug. 1845 .;. 53 *16 


Manaff Aug. 1. Remarkably warm. 2. Very fine. 

3. v«ry fine: thunder. 4, Fine; one shower. 5. Heavy shower: fine. 6. Fair 
and fine. 7. Rain, heavy; thunder. 8. Wet: thunder. 9. Wet p.*i. ; fair a.m. 
la Showers. 12. Slight showers. IS. Very heavy rain: flood. 14. Fine: 
one shower. 15. Showers p.m. 16. WctA.ai.: clesrsiL 17. Very fine harvest 
day. 18* Rain nearly all day. 19. Fine harvest day. 20. Fine harvest day: 
thunder. 21—33. Fane harvest dajni, 24, 25. fine harvest days; threatening. 
26,27. Fine harvest d^s: clear. 28, 29. Fine harvest days: threatening. 30. 


Fine harvest day. 31. min : cleared p.m. 

Mean temperature of the month . 61 *£5 

Mean temperature of Aug. 1845 . 56 *4 

Meen temperature of Aug. for twenty.tbrce years. 57 *0 

Mean rain in Aug. for eighteen years . 3*61 inches. 
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No. 130. NOVEMBER 1840. 


XXIX.~]VD/ic<?jp of some new and rare British species of Naked 
MoUusca. By Joshua Alder and Albany IIancouk 

[With a Plate.] 

1. Ihscription of a small Mollusk belonging to the order Infen)- 
branchiata (PI. IV. figs. 1, 2, 3). 

In the month of May 1815 we found on the shores of Torbay a 
very minute molluscous animal of a peculiar appearance, which 
we had not before met with, it was feeding upon a small green 
conferva in pools near high-water mark, and was only discernible 
to the nakea eye as a small black spot. On taking a pieee of 
the conferva home, and placing it iir a glass of sea-water, two or 
three of these little creatures crept out of their ambush, and were. 
found on the sides of the glass, or swimming inverted upon the 
top of the W'ater, On applying a lens wx were immediately struck 
with the similarity of tneir appearance to the animals figured by 
M. de Quatrefages in the ^ Annales dcs Sciences Naturelles,' under 
the generic names of Pelta and ChaUdis, and placed aa the lowest 
forms of his new order PhleherUerata* As these were the genera 
upon which that naturalist founded his theory of extreme degra¬ 
dation from the typical form in the Mollusca, we immediately 
saw that our little animal must prove interesting in that point of 
view, and deserving of a careful examination. A slight inspec¬ 
tion of its external characters, however, was sufficient to show 
that our captive at least did not partake of that degradation from 
the Molloscan type which M. de Quatrefages describes in his 
species, and that, tentacles excepted, it possessed all the external 
organs usually found in the class Gasteropoda. The branchiae 
formed three small plumes, placed under the posterior part of 
the cloak a little to the right of a central tubular anus; thus 
Inringing the species within the order Ii/feroWarwhiata^oSCym^. 
Ite clumeters are as — 

Boig limacilcNrin^ diongated, smooth, about two lines long, 

* Eeid SI die MseUiig of the British Association, Sept 14, 1846; and 
coaimuiikflSed Inr the authors. 

Vd,xsm. Y 
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Cloak a little indentaA firon^ nearly straight at the sidM, and 
sli^tlj' rounded behind: the general colour is black, sprinkled 
with minute points of brown, but the fn>nt part of the cloak cor* 
responding to the head is huffish fawn-coloured towards the sides, 
ana black in the centre only. On this part are pkkoed tSro 
lai^sh e^es, surrounded by a pale ring. Behind the eyes and at 
the termination of the fawn-coloured part, a curved line of small 
white spots crosses the cloak, giving the animal the apjicarance 
of having the head detached from the back; but this is in ap¬ 
pearance only, the surface of the doak being continuous. A 
suboval fawn-coloured pateh, also bordered with white spots, 
terminates the cloak behind. Undw the posterior margin in the 
cloak in the medial line is situated the anna, and dose to it on 
the right side arc three small, slightly pinnate branchial plumes, 
genei^y projecting a little beyond tnc doak. The tail extends 
about one-fourth the length of the body beyond this, and termi¬ 
nates in an obtuse point. Foot yellowish, tinged with brown or 
black, and with a few opake white spots. It is rounded in front 
and does not extend so fhr forward as the doak: its sides are 
nearly parallel, broader than the cloak and usually folded up to- 
wuds it. Organs of generation cm the right side. 

The head and shoul^rs are doUied with large vilnatile cilia, 
the action of which could be observed with a powerful podket* 
lens: the sides oi the foot are also ciliated as well as the back. 
A rq^ular pulsation was observed through the cloak, confined to 
a small ntfrtion of the back a little in advance of the brandiiai 
plnmes^^he usual position of the heart,—^frum which wc in¬ 
ferred ^ presence of that organ. The pulsations were fifty to 
sixty in a illfaintc. As we had the opportunity of examining only 
one qiecimen micFiisc(q>ically, we were not am to make out tka 
whde oS the interad anatomy. The norvoua i^||dk>Bs hod 
mu^ the general appearance of those of the NnoibnuKhs) the 
eyes had a fens, and were regularly formed; the auditory capsofea 
were elosdy attached to the ganglions, and eontained one large 
otdithe each. The tongue was stn^sfeipcd and eoverod with 
tonnes; and a little behind it waa a curious doital apparatus, 
similar to what it described by M. de Qnatrefages inthe stmnaeb 
ei bis ^uB Pelta, and i^pareatly eonstituting a kind of gissanL 
It roaosted of four portKma,eadi bearing six draittciifetM teeth. 
We cannot qwdc with eeitainty respeetin^ the biliary o r gan , 
thoai^ from the manner the creature sUppid when p wa sa d 
hetwean the dates of the eorapreasor, we have httfedauhttiuitil 
possessed a firm and bulky liver. Tka other yiaoem ware not 
made out. 

On emnparing onr animal with the genus PekOf we find the 
resemblance of external form so great aa almoat to amowt to 
identity. The head in that genns, hoirayar, ia dtaariliai tohara 
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two lobesi which meet in the medial line behind. This is not ex¬ 
actly the case with ours, but the front is very variable in outline, 
according to the will or position of the animal; atid as it is a little 
sinuated in the centre, it frequently assumes a bilobed appear¬ 
ance, and the line of white spots mentioned above gives an appa¬ 
rent continuation of the outline of the head across the ineaial 
line, similar to what is represented in M. dc Quatrefages^ figure. 
The form of the cloak and the dark line passing from it to the 
tail arc the same in each. On turning to the internal charac¬ 
ters we find the same peculiar gizzard, or dental armature of the 
stomach, as described in the French species, and some of the 
other parts are not very dissimilar. But M. de Quatrefages 
states that his genus Pelta has neither branchiae, heart nor anus, 
thus reducing it to a level with the inferior zoophytes. We must 
confess that we have always looked u])on this extreme degradation 
of the Molluscan type with great suspicion, and the discovery of 
this species has tended not a little to strengthen our convdetion 
that M. de Quatrefages’ views are founded upon imperfect ob¬ 
servations. We cannot indeed prove that our mollusk belongs 
to the same genus as the Pelta omata^ but sufficient has been 
stated to raise a presumption that it does so; and considering the 
great difficulty of examining these minute objects anatomically, 
the inability to detect an obscure organ must not be hastily taken 
as a proof of its non-existence. Indeed in one or two of the 
smaller specimens of our mollusk, we were ourselves undbic td 
detect either branchial plumes or anal aperture. The latter we 
have no doubt existed; but vrith regard to the former, we think it 
probable that these animals in a young state undergo a progres¬ 
sive development, and that it is not until they have arrived at 
maturity that the branchial or^ns are fully developed, respira¬ 
tion in the meantime being carried on chiefly through the ciliated 
surface of the body. 

There is yet another mollusk to which our species bears a very 
strong resemblance,—^the Limapontia nigra of Dr, Johnston, de¬ 
scribe in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, vol. ix. p. 79. 
The figure there given is a pretty fair representation of our ani¬ 
mal, and the <Kdottr ap{K»irs to be the same. Dr. Johnston was 
unable to detect any branchiae, and the cloak, though mentiolied 
M distiiiet from the foot, is not so represented in the figure. It 
is possible, however, that the species may turn out to bo identical. 

wem we inclined to construe generic characters rigorously, 
we should be quite justified in est^lishitig a new genus for an 
animal so diiforently organized as we have shown this to be; but 
believing as we do that we see in our little mollusk the repre- 
smitative two genera already described by naturalists, though, 
^^aindiiotiJite Whmi again produced it turns out to be something 
Bma whit mihet pmrty had supposed, we shall leave it 
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foih tibe presort to the dedudon of other umpireSj cody premisingi 
that should oar suspicLans prove correct^ the gentm Lmapontia 
of Johnston will take precedence of tixe Pelta of Quatrefages, 

2. Descriptione of erne new epeme (/Nudibranchiata* 

Nearly the whole of the species here described were obtained 
on an excursion to the Isle of Arran in May and June last. 
Among them is a second species of our new genus EwnMnxe^ 
which^ having been founded on a single individual^ may by some 
have been considered to be imperfectly established. It is satis¬ 
factory therefore to have obtained another species^ sufficiently 
distinct fh>m that found in Torbay last year, yet at the same 
time confirming the characters we had previously given to the 
genus. Unfortunately in this instance again we only procured 
a single specimen. 

Besides the Nudibranchs described below, we met with some 
other rare species, particularly the JSlgiree punctUucenSy hitherto 
only claiming a place in tlic British fauna from a specimen 
found on the south coast of Ireland by Professor Allman. Seve¬ 
ral specimens of this curious and beautiful mollusk were found 
among the rocks at Ardrossan on the Ayrshire coast, and on the 
shores of the Isle of Arran. It would thus appear to be diffused 
over the estuary of the Clyde, and this circumstance, together 
with some occasional variation in its colour, induces us to think 
that the Dorie Maura, found by Professor E. Forbes on Devar 
Island^ rnear Campbeltown, will prove to be a variety of this 
species. One of the most plentiful species of Eolie on the west¬ 
ern coast of Scotland is the E, Drummandi of Mr. Thompson, 
first discovered by Dr. Drummond in Belfast Lough. Eolie alba, 
hitherto considered a rare species, was not uncommon in the same 
locdities. Some curious varieties occurred, especially one with 
the branchial papillae of a brown colour and a few brown mark¬ 
ings on the bray, which, had we not found intermediate varie¬ 
ties, might almost have induced us to think it distinct. Some 
fine specimens of Goniodorie caetanea, not the least interesting 
of our recent acqui»tions, w^e procured at Saltcoats by Mr. 
David Landsborongh, iun., to whose kind assistance we are also 
indebted for two of the new species of EoHe described bdow. 
Two specimens of Dorie flammea and several of D. Joknetom 
were found in Lsmlash Bay. 

Done pkmata. — Bod^ eui^tical, much-depressed. Chndk ex¬ 
tending rnxuh beyrad foot, thickly covered with obtuse warty 
tubercle, mostly minute, but d very unequal sises, the largest 
onea being arranged at irregular intervals akxng each side d the 
back, Cbbur reddish hcown, intmparsed with dull lemcm- 
yellow and purple-brown; the whole sprinUed;with mittute dark 
brown spate. A ftw irr^gahu patdboi of 
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each side. Dorsal tentacles stout^ subclavatej yellowish, mottled 
with dark brown; laminae twelve or thirteen, Branchue very 
gmaU, retractile within a cavity; they consist of seven imjier- 
fcctly bipinnate plumes pointed at the top and strongly blotched 
with opake yellowish white and dark brown. Head indistinct, 
with long linear oral tentacles. Foot deep lemon-coloured, grooved 
and rounded in front, with the upper lamina notched in the 
centre, Tjcngth nearly an inch. 

We found one specimen of this new Doris inside an old shell 
of Pecten opercvlaris dredged in Lamlash Bay. It is very unlike 
any of the other British species. 

Doris sparsa,—Bodp ovate, miich-dcpresscd. Cloak of an ob¬ 
scure pale yellow, with a few reddish brown freckles and distant 
spiculose tubeirles. Dorsal tentacles slightlv conical, with eight 
or nine broad distant laminsr, blotched with olive-brown; the mar¬ 
gins of the cavities furnished ith three or four tubereular ])oints. 
hranchia very small, colourless, consisting of nine pinnate plumes 
arranged in tin* shape of a horse-shoe. Head with a large seiui- 
eirculai* vt*il. Foot nearly as broad as the cloak, colourless; the 
front slightly bilobed. Len^h half an inch. 

Found on Cellejmra jmmicosa from deep water, Cullcrcoats. 
It 18 allied to 7>. depressa and D. pmilla. 

Eumenis flarida. — Bod}/ quadrilateral, pale lemon-yellow above, 
white beneath. Dorsal tentacles clavate and laminated; the 
sheaths set round the top with about six tuberch's, the outside 
ones largest, each having a ring of fawn-colour. Peil very small, 
with about four tubercular jioints. Brauchue jiapillose,* mostly 
short, set in a waved line on the sides of the back, three on each 
side being larger than the r<*st and nearly linear; they arc all 
ringed with fawn-colour. The branehise ajiproach very near to 
the tail. Sides of the body with a few pale yellow markings. 
Foot nearly linear, transparent %vhitc, slightly tinged with purjilc 
brown at the margin; it is slit along the front and produced into 
tentacular points at the sides. Len|;^h aliout a quarter of an inch. 

Dredgi^d on a small coralline in liamlash Bay. 

Eolis Glotensis,—Body pale gretmish-yellow. Dorsal tentacles 
of ^ the same colour as the body, rather long, linear, smooth and 
thickened towards the top. Oral tentacles about two-thirds the 
length of the dorsal pair, and of a similar form and colour, set 
on the upper side of the lips: outline of the head semicircular. 
Branchim rather short and thick; their central vessel of a dark 
bottle-CTcen, approaching to black, the apices deep orange-yel¬ 
low. They are act in ci^t or nine transverse rows, three to five 
in each row; the first thi^ rows are close together. Foot trans- 
p^nt white, the front notched in the mid^c and the angles 
sli^tly produced and rounded. X^engA four-tenths of an inch. 

I)xed|^ in Lamlash Bay upon Pecten opercularis. 
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MoUt lmeeUi.~r-Jh^ tnoapaiwt whi^ with thsee 

qiake vliite linea zonning from head to tail; via. one on the 
Mch bifroreating into the mal tentaidea, and one on ew^ nde of 
the body below uie pq>ilhe. Hartal tantac^ rathin Imigi linear, 
transparent white, with an opake white line doim the back of 
each. Oral tentaekt about tne same length aa the dorsal ones, 
linear, and swelling a little at the base. Branahia rose-coloured, 
with a line of opake white in fr(mt oS. each, terminating in a 
ring at the top. Th(^ are nearlv linear, titering a little above, 
and set in about fopr ul-defined musters on neb siw of the back; 
the first clusters contain twelve to fourteen papilhe each, the rest 
fewer, ^eef slender, with tilm front angles produced into short 
tentacular processes. Lmtgth upwards of a quarter of an inch. 

Discovered by Mr. D. Dan^borough, jnn., among the rocks at 
Saltcoats, Ayrsmre. 

Bolis Landtbergti. — Bo^ very slender, of a beautiful violet 
<nr an^ethyst colonr. Dortal tentacles slendm, linear, violet tipped 
with white. Oral tentaekt a little longer than the dorsd pair, 
and of the same colour. Branchiee orange-red, the sheaths vio¬ 
let, with a ring of white at the apices; elliptical, short and rather 
stout, arrang^ in five or six dumps; the first containing eight 
to twdve papillse, the second six to nine, the others not so many. 
Foot very narrow, findy pointed behind, arched in front, and 
with the lateral ang^ not much produced. Length rather more 
than a quartm of an inch. 

Also found by Mr. D. Landsborough at Saltcoats. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 

1, 2, 3. Dif^ent views of the taken at Torbay. 

Fu. 4. Enlarged view of the anus. 

HW* Enlarged view of branchia. 

fif. e. A portion of die gissard exhibiting the teeth. 

7. 4>imtory eapsule and otolithe. 


XXX .—Notieet in pona^tfion with the Natural ifwtpry aj 
pad Ut vieimty. Dy Captain PontLpoK, Ifomil Xnginecre, 
F.B.S.* 

A« insular position must in most cases nmdmr it difficult to do- 
termine ^ founa or the flcna of a cnnntiy in reqiect to tlieis 
actuid liiaits, and espedaUy the fonna, as the digfotest variation 
in tlm pfrMisa) ffinctipna of the curinttB, vdiethor aerial wasa- 
line, may imd to tto snpeannoe of new oldeda bodi ol tiia vcfo- 

table ffiM aniniMl kiiiiiafiiiuie 

Inidia ISth vfdqnMof'Annafoof NsdaralHisfeaiy^ ispciated 
avalmfolo papsr tgrOppt. Dmmmondt fSnd iUH. iaim>Miitr«^h 
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Corfu and it$ vicinity. 

Notes by Mr. Strickland^ on the Birds of Corfu^ a paper origi¬ 
nally read before the Zoological Section at Cork. In that paper, 
which contains the result of the labours of a gentleman at once 
an able naturalist and an active sportsman, continued for a con¬ 
siderable time, the following summary is given:— 

Species 


Common to Ionian Islands and Britain . 157 

Doubtful if same as British species . 3 

European, but not British ... 30 

Peculiar to Ionian Islands.... 1 


Total number of birds of the Ionian Islands... 200 

From Capt. Drummond I have lately received a memorandum 
containing some important additions and a few corrections of his 
list, llie additions are-— 

1. Turduspilaris, British. 

2 . T. iliacus. Ditto. 

3. MotaciUu cinereo.capma 1 Bonaparte*. ' Fauna ItaUoa.* 

4. M, melano^^ccphala J ^ 

Tliese birds wore confounded with Motacilla fiava in the Corfu list; 
the first is sttited to bo common in Italy, and the second to be found 
in Dalmatia, in Egypt and on the Caucasus, but to be rare in Italy. 
3, Emberiza da, 

6. Picus leucozotus, confounded with P, major, 

7. Numenius tenuirozlris. Tomminek gives Egypt as the counter 
of this bird, but states it to be sometimes common on its passage in 
the southern paints of Italy, to be found near liomc, Venice and Pisa, 
imd he adds that it is said to visit also Dalmatia and Greece. Tliis 
latter statement is therefore now confirmed by Capt. Drummond. 

8. Ardeu egreUoides, This connects it with the Sicilian and 
Turkish localities recorded by Tcmmiuck. 

9. Corvm collariz (Drummond). A new species distinguished 
from the common jackdaw by having a large cresccntcd patch of 
pure white on each side of the neck. The ringed jackdaw was 
found by Capt. Drummond at Sajdi in Albania, and he expects that 
it will be found in CJorfu. 

ITie corrections wra—Ahuda hrachydactyla instead of isaMlina; 
Sylvia Uumpoyon instead of S, conspicillaia \ and the summary there¬ 
fore will be, as stated by Capt. Drummond,— 

Species 

Common to Ionian Islands and Great Britain. 159 

Doubtful if same as British species.. .. 

First stated as doubtfiil; but as two species nrc said to have been 
confounded with it, 1 presume that the British species is sup¬ 
posed also to exist, vis. MotacilhJIava . 

European, but not British .. 

Peeiiiiar to Ionian Islands.... 

N«r MMif, wtaUiilMd by Cut- Drammond, «)d m yet only \ . 

ftund in Albaoin .../ _____ 

Total number...... 209 

"nw addidfflpn 1 hn'renowto leeord on my own pnrt areof n mmm 
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inglorious kiud^as they huve not resulted from the exertions of my own 
arm or the shots of my own gun, but in great measure have quietly 
dropped in to the lure of a silver whistle. Had Capt« Drummond 
confined his list to Corfu alone, 1 should have hesitated to i^ord 
them, as the exact localities might be doubtful; but as it takes in the 
coast of Albania, the birds I have now to mention can without hesi¬ 
tation be added to it, as they were certainly all killed either on the 
island or on the opposite Albanian coast. 

1 . Fako navius. In the plumage of an immature bird or as 
F. maculatus, the Spotted Eagle. Killed by my friend Dr. Mountain, 
R.A., at Butrinto, in December 1845, and presented to me. Tern- 
minck mentions it as inhabiting the woody and mountainous regions 
of Germany, as being very rare in FVance, more abundant in Russia 
and the eastern parts of Europe, and common in the south, as also 
in Africa, especially Egypt. Several of the gentlemen of the coun¬ 
try say that they have seen the mature bird. 

2 . Meraps Savignii (Vieill.). This beautiful and well-marked 
species, the Meropa Egiziano of Bonap., is stated to be abundant in 
Persia, Egypt, Tripoli, and as far as Senegal. The s])ecies was 
founded on specimens obtained at Genoa; another specimen was pro¬ 
cured by Sig. Gangadi, and it is thus fairly incorporated amongst 
the birds of Corfu. 

3. Himantopus nigricollis. From the marked character of one of 
the specimens before me, I am obliged to class it with the American 
species; and I shall state therefore my reasons for so doing, and 
then point out the peculiarities of a second specimen, which lead me 
to think that the natural history of these birds is yet imperfect. 

Wilson^says, back, rump and tail-coverts also white, but so con¬ 
cealed by the scapulars as to appear blackand such is the case : 
again, ** line before the eye, auriculars, back part of the neckt scapu¬ 
lars and whole wings deep black, richly glossed with green and 
** in some the white from the breast extends quite round the neck, 
separating the black of the hind neck from that of the body." Now 
in these remarkable and striking particulars my bird is identical with 
that of Wilson. 

Wilson says, tail ** of a ding^ white," whereas in my specimens 
the shade is beyond a dingy white, and approaches to a light slaty 
tinge; this however neither removes it further from the Bunqpean 
species, in which the tail is also more or less white or ashy, nor ap- 
{Mxiximates it to it. In my second specimen, which is probably a 
female, a young bird, the plumage is not so deep a black, but ratter 
approaching to brown; and the neck, instead of exhibiting die com¬ 
plete black or brown-black, is blotched with those hues, diowing 
distinctly an approach to the definite marking, but proving rither 
immaturity of plumage or a state of seasonal efaan^. 

I cannot find any record of such changes, and as Wiboa states the 
anival of the Mrds to be in April, and Iheir depinEtimin S^taidier, 
it is erideat he describes the summer {damage. Bf YsmU one is 
recorded as seen by Mr.fiall at Yot^haU in Ite winter of 1833; but 
the greater number of specimens described by idm aimar to liave 
been procured in suimner, so ttet tte plttssage as desmed nittit be 
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also that of the summer bird. The winter plumage of the American 
species has yet to be determined; and from the appearance of change 
in my specimen, may it not prove that the two species are at this 
season closely approximated to each other ? First specimen obtained 
April 9| 1846, the second a few days afterwards. 

4. Limosa melanura (B.). In his Supplement Temminck states 
this bird to occur at Japan ; its range is therefore very wide both to 
the north and south. 

5. Ardea comata (B.). It is surprising that this beautiful species 
should not have occurred before in the island. 

6. Sterna Boysii (B.), Sandwich Tern. As this has been recorded 
as an African bird, its appearance here only adds to its already very 
wide range. 

7. S. leucoptera. As this bird is recorded by Temminck in his 
Supplement as common in Dalmatia, its appearance here is natural. 

8. Fuligula rufina (B.), the lied-crested Pochard. As this species 
is already recorded amongst the birds of Italy, its appearance at 
Corfu w'os to be expected. 

Incorporating therefore these birds into Capt. Drummond’s list, 
the summary may be thus stated:— 

Species 

Birds common to Ionian Islands and Great Britain... 163 

Doubtful if same as British species . 2 

Presumed to be Dritibh, though at first confounded with other 1 I 
species, and therefore rendered doubtful ./ ^ 

European, but nut British.... 18 

Peculiar to Ionian Islands .. 1 

New species founded byCapt. Drummond, and as yet only found 1 . 

ill Albania .../ 

American species now first recorded as European .... 1 


217 

In respect to the dates, as some were probably several days in the 
Btu6fer*s hands before he brought them to me, whilst others were 
brought fresh, I may observe generally, that where the date is not 
given, it is to be understood that they were all obtained in the spring 
oi the present year, prior to the month of May. 


XXXI. —Descriptions of some newly discovered species of 
Araueidca. By John Blackwall^ F.L.S, 

Tribe OCTONOCULINA. 

Family Thomisidjb. 

Genus Thomisus^ IFalck* 

1 . Thomime incertus. 

Length of the male ith of an inch; length of the cephalo* 
thorax ^; breadth ; breadth of the abdomen ^; length of a 
leg of the firet pair |; length of a leg of the third pair 
Byes diqKxsed on the anterior part of the cephalo-worax in 










1 ^ 

pm (inmd rows, foming b eneacent wboae Bcmvex 

ai^ is in i&ont} the lateml ^es, which aie seated on a protube- 
nmce> are muck larger than the intermediate ones, those of the 
aateriw tow being the hugest of the eight. Cqdtalo>thoraz 
convex, compressed before, tmneated in front, alnraptly doping 
b^ind, without any indentetion in the medial line j it is of a red- 
brown colour along the middle with a broad brownish blade band 
on each side comprising several irregular red-brown marks. 
Mandibles diort, strong, subeonieal, vertical, dark brown tinged 
with red, Maxilhe cemvex near the hm, ndarged where the 
palpi are inserted, pointed at the extremity, and inclined towards 
the lip, which is triangular: these parts are red-brown, the base 
df the bp being much the darkest. Sternum heart-shaped, with 
tlbee dark brown qwts on each side, and a streak d the aune 
hue extending firom its posterior extrmnity to the middle. Legs 
provided with hairs and sessile spines j the fem(»a of the anterior 
pair are black, obscurely ting^ with red on the sides and under 
part; the rest ot these limbs is pale reddish brown, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few ^rk spots on toe sides of the genual joint and 
the base of the tibia; the scciHid pair of legs resembles the first, 
except that the base of the femora is pale reddish brown; the 
third and fimrth pairs are pale reddish brown with a few annuli 
of brownish black. First and second pairs of legs equal in length, 
the latter extending a bttle wider in consequence of being arti¬ 
culated to a broader put of the cephalo-thorax; third pair ratber 
shortap'than the fourth. Each tarsus is terminated by two 
curved, pectinated claws. Palpi short; the humeral joint is 
brownish black, palest at the base; the cubital and raduu joints 
are reddish brown, obscurely marked with dark brown; the latter 
projeeta a long, brownish Uack, curved apophyrie^ wbidi it re¬ 
curved at the point, from ita anterimr extremity, on the outer 
■i^ and a reddish broirn, ereacent-ahaped one on the under 
aide; the digital joint is oval, dark brown, convex and ha^ ex- 
taoudly, concave within, conqni^ the palpal organs, whi<^ arc 
highly devebped, oomplicatra in structure, with a black iq>ine 
curved round th^ extremity, and ateof a radish brown cedonr. 
Abdomen depressed, corrugated, par^ularly on the aides, thidy 
covered with short strong haira, Inwador at the posterior than at 
the antmior extrmnity, the latter, which appears as if eat in a 
atrai^t line across, pi^ecting ovmr the base of the orohalo-tho- 
rax; its eoloor is ouh hsown, ebacmefy tinged wim nddiih 
brown; the sides are mottled with ycUowiim white, and the plates 
pf the arc daih reddiab hnn^ m the ppsm part are 

five rirtwar dq;mca«^.l the three aotmor onea mi m 

a triaai^ whoac veitm ia di|ectad larwaid^ tn4 m two 
lie aitwl. fo ita h«pe. 
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My aoni John Blackwall, discovered this spider in an outbuild¬ 
ing at Oakland in June 1845. 

2. Thmisue paUiius. 

Length of the female i^ths of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax A; breadth ; breadth of the aMomcn |; length of a 
leg of the second pair ^; length of a leg of the third ^ir A. 

Mandibles short, strong, subconical, vertical, furnished with 
some erect bristles in front, towards the inner side: masillse 
slender, convex near the base, pointed at the extremity, and in¬ 
clined towards the lip, which is triangular: sternum heart-shaped: 
legs provided with short hairs and strong spines j the first and 
second pairs arc very decidedly longer and more robust than the 
third and fourth pairs, the second pair being rather the longest 
and the third pair the shortest: piJpi short, provided with hairs 
and spines: these parts arc of a pale yellowish hrown colour, the 
lip being somewhat the darkest. Each tarsus is terminated by 
two curved, pectinated claws, and the palpi have a small, cun’ed, 
pectinated claw at their extremity. Ccphalo-thorax convex, 
compressed before, broadly roundea in front, depressed on the 
sides and at the posterior extremity, without any indentation 
in the medial line; there is a row of strong bristles directed for¬ 
wards on the frontal margin, and its colour is yellowish brown, 
palest on the lateral margins, with an obscure, longitudmal, red¬ 
dish brown band directed backwards frum each lateral pair of 
eyes. Eyes disposed on the anterior part of the cephalo-thorax 
in two curved rows, forming a crescent whose convex side is in 
frmit ; the lateral eyes, whidi arc seated on a protuberance, are 
much largrar than the intermediate ones, those of the anterior 
row bmng the largest of the eight. Abdomen depressed, corru¬ 
gated, much broader at the posterior than at the anterior extre¬ 
mity, the latter, which appears as if cut in a straight line across, 
projecting over the base of the cephalo-thorax; it is sparingly 
supplied with short strong hairs, and is of a pale yellowish brown 
colour; on the upper part are five conspicuous circular depres¬ 
sions i the three anterior ones form a triangle whose vertex is 
direele4 forwards, and the other two are situated parallel to its 
base. Sexual organs red-brown. Plates of the spiracles pale 
yellow, 

?oon4 among gran in • partute at Oakland in September 
184S. 

Tins iqpeeie% lilce Powmm TAomuiw b^osewtue, 

an^ nmm Qtb(^ has the power of changing the colour of the 
anterior intenoArate pair of eyes ftom wk red-lwown to pale 
golden itdlof hf a very pcroc^ibla internal motion. No aneh 
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motioa i^pears to oecor in the other eyea, vhieh sre always 
black. 

8. Thondmu trux. 

Length of the male |th of an indi ; length of the cephalo- 
thorax ; breadth ^; breadth of the abdomen ; length of a 
1^ of the second pair j- ; length a leg of the third pair f. 

Mandibles short, strong, subconical, vertical, of a wk orown 
colour with a red*brown spot in firont. Maxillte convex near the 
base, enlarged where the ^pi are inserted, pointed at the extre¬ 
mity, and inclined towards the lip, which is Ixiangular: these 
parts are brown. Sternum heart-shaped and yellowish brown. 
Legs robust, provided with hairs and ^ines; they are yellowish 
brown, with tne exception of the femora, those of the nrst pair, 
the anterior half of those of the second pair, iCnd the anterior 
extremity of those of the third and fourth pairs being brownish 
black faintly ting^ with red; the first and second pairs are 
considerably longer than the third and fourth, the second pair 
being slightly the longest, and the third pair is the shortest of 
all. Each tarsus is terminated by two curved, pectinated claws. 
Palpi short; the humeral and digital joints are dark brown, the 
cubital joint is yellowish brown, and the radial reddish brown; 
the radial joint is much stronger than the cubital, and projects a 
slender, dightly curved, pointed apophysis from its outer side, 
which is very prominent, and an obtuse one on the under side, 
which has a process at its basi^ on the outer side; the digital 
joint fs oval, convex and hairy externally, concave within, com- 
prinng the palpal organs; they are highly developed, compli¬ 
cated m structure, with a strong prominent point near the mid¬ 
dle, a filiform spine curved from the outer side round the extre¬ 
mity and along the inner side, and are of a dark brown colour 
tinged with i^. Cqihalo-thorax convex, eompressed before, 
truncated in fixmt, abruptly sloping behind, with a very slight 
indmitation in the medial line; tne sides are blade, comprisii^ a 
kmgitudinal band of a clear red-lMOwn colour, and a broad band 
of uie latter hue extends along the middle. Eyes disposed on 
the antmior part of the oepbalo-thorax, which is provided with a 
few strong black hairs mreeted forwards, in two transverse 
curved rows, forming a crescent whose convex side is in front; 
the lateral ^es, which are seated on a protuberance, ate much 
larger than the intermediate on^ those of the anterior rowbdng 
the largest oi the ei^t. Abdomen depressed, omrugated, pw- 
ticnlarly on the sidm, thinly covered with diort strong hm, 
broader at the posteriorthan at the mtteriorextremity, the latter, 
whid i^ypeata aa if mit in a straight line across, projecting over 
the base of tiie oqilidb-thorax; it is yeBostidt mmt dbove, en- 
dfded by a band of ydlowish white; tm each aide ef the mechal 
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line is a broad^ irregular, longitudinal band of a dark brown co¬ 
lour extending nearly to the spinners, immediately above which 
organs are several transverse yeUowish white streaks; in the 
middle of the space comprised between the dark brown bands 
are two dark brown lines forming a very acute angle whose ver¬ 
tex is directed backwards, and in its anterior part arc five circular 
yellowish brown depressions; three are disposed in a triangle 
whose vertex is directed forwards, and the other two are situated 
paraUel to its base; the sides and under part are dark brown 
mottled with yellowish brown. Spinners and plates of the spi¬ 
racles yellowish browm. 

Captured in June 1846 among grass in a pasture at Oakland. 

The males of several species of lliomisi so nearly resemble each 
other in size, general form and colour, that a careful inspection 
of the structure of their palpi and palpal organs is essential to 
their accurate discrimination. 

Family LiNYPiiiiDiE. 

Genus Linvfhia, Latr. 

4. Linyphia pulchella. 

Length of the male y^th of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax ; breadth ; breadth of the abdomen ; length of 
an anterior leg ; length of a leg of the third pair 

Ccphalo-thorax oval, slightly compressed before, prominent in 
front where the eyes are seated, convex, glossy, with an inden¬ 
tation in the medial line of the posterior region; it is of a yel¬ 
lowish brown colour. Eyes disposed on black spots in two trans¬ 
verse rows; the four intermediate ones form a trapezoid whose 
anterior side is the shortest, the posterior pair being the largest, 
and the anterior pair the smallest of the eight; the eyes of each 
lateral pair arc alniost contiguous. Mandibles powerful, conical, 
armed with teeth on the inner surface, and inclined towards the 
sternum, which is broad and heart-shaped: maxillae enlarged 
where the palpi are inserted; the exterior angle at their extre¬ 
mity is curvilinear, and they are inclined a little towards the lip, 
which is semicircular and prominent at the apex: these parts arc 
reddish brown, the lip being the darkest. Legs moderatelv long, 
provided with hairs and slender spines; they are of a yeflowi^ 
Drown colour; first pair the longest, then the second, third pair 
the shortest. Each tarsus is terminated by three claws; the two 
sunerior ernes are curved and pectinated, and the inferior one is 
inflected near its base. Palpi yellowish brown; the cubital and 
radial joints are short, the latter being much the stronger; the 
digital joint is oval, with a lobe on the outer ude; it is convex 
and hairy mdemallyi concave within, comprising the palpal or- 
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gMia, which ufe Torjr highly devdq>ed« very eomplitated in itnus* 
tttrc^ and of a red'>-bn>wn colour. Abcbmen sparingly 

supplied with hairs, oviform, conva above, projecting ova the 
base of the cq)halo>thorax j upper part ydlowkh white, with a 
series of obscure, dark, angular lines, whose vertices are direct^ 
forward, extending along the middle, but least conspicuous <m its 
anterior half ; sides and under part pale yellowish brown. The 
plates at the spiracles are dark yellowish brown, and the traas* 
vase fold between them ip prominent. 

A male of this spedes was discovoed amon|; the grass of a 
pasture at Oakland in September 1845. 

Family TaBRiniin^. 

Genus Tbkiiidion, fFaleik. 

5. l^eridion versHhm, 

Length of the male xB^hs of an inch; length of the cepha]o> 
thorax ^; breadth y’l-; breadth of the abdomen ; length of an 
anterior leg ^; len^h of a 1(^ of the third pair 

Cephalo-thorax oral, slightly compressed before, convex, glossy, 
having an indentatimi in the medial line i mandibles powerful, 
coniciu, vertical; both parts are brown faintly tinged with red. 
MatiUs convex at the base, pointed at the extremity, and greatly 
inclined towards the lip, whidh is semicircular: sternum heart* 
shi^md: these parte are brown tinged with yellow, the extremi¬ 
ties of the paralte being ydlowidi white. Legs long and slender j 
th^ are ^vided with hairs and are of a pale yellowish brown 
colW; first pair the longest, then the fourUt^ third pair the 
shortest. Each tarsus is terminated by three daws; the two 
supoior ones are carved and pcetinateo, rad the initeior (me is 
infiected near its base. The four interme^te eyes form a square 
the two anterior ones, whidi are the darkest rad rather the 
smallest at the eight, bemg placed on a prcsninence; the other 
four are disposed in pairs on the odes m the square, the igrte 
eomstitating eB(^ pair being contigu^ and seated on a tuberde. 
Fi^ pale tellowidi brown; the radial is larger than the eubital 
print and caragated on the outer side; this ehmgation is rounded 
at the extrrarity and imlies very closely to the cUgital print; 
whkdi is ova^ oravex and hairy ettenudly, etmeave within, cam 
piwng tl» pdfMd organs; they are modcratdy devdeped, 
pheatra in atenctmt; with a prominrat proeoM on the inner side; 
rad a strong eurved irane at the extremity, whose dimeter poiirt 
is in etmtect widi a odteate vVhite memnmse; ihdr ODhm li 
reddirih bovwn. Abdomen otvifotm, thteite eorered w^ bifa% 
(xmimdbov^ pfcnedi^omthe bira()f teieceplnto4biani;tith 
part te bhu» w^ a huge, whhn^ OMedteuriuiped.lBiiidt nl 
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its anterior extremity, and three longitudinal rows of white spots, 
one on each side and the other extending along the middle, which 
diminish in size as they approach the spinners; the under part 
is yellowish white freckled with black, and the plates of the spi¬ 
racles are pale yellow. 

The spider described above was captured in the neighbourhood 
of Wincncstcr in July 1846 by James Franklin Preston, Esq., of 
Plas Madoc, near Llanrwst, JDenbighshire; and was comprised 
among specimens of Araneidea which that gentleman was so 
obliging as to collect for me in Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight. 

KXXII .—The Birds of Calcutta, collected and described by 
Carl J. Sundbvall*. 

[Continued from p. 261.] 

32. Gracula tristis, Lath., Cuv.—Pastor tristis, Temrn,, WayL 
Kufo*grisea, capite Isevi colloque nigris; ventre postico cum crisso, 
apicibus rcctricum basique reniigum late albis. 

^ $ similes. Stunio paullo major; ala 142 mill., tarsus 38, 
cauda 92; rostrum ab augulo oris 30. Lingua apice biHda, non 
lacera. Iris obscure rubra, circulo albo-punctnto, circa pupillam. 
Vitta lata nuda, lutea e rostro j>er oculos. Uostrum et pedes tota 
lutca. Plumse capitis longse, acutse, paullo ercctiles. Alse ct cauda 
nigra. Alarum tectrices primarim tota?, remiges posteriores loiige 
ultra medium, albae f* (1 esticuli mense Martii parvi.) 

This is one of the most numerous birds about Calcutta, and is 
stationary there. They live in great noisy crowds, which however 
do not form regular close flocks, but are continually assembled 
and dispersed or interchanged with others. In their mode of 
life they resemble both starlings and jackdaws; indeed they are 
quite like the hitter when they walk upon the ground, nodding 
their heads at every step. The nests arc always seen near grazing 
cattle. The flight is heavy, with a strong motion of the wings; 
but when they wish to stop, the urings are held still and ex¬ 
panded. The male is often seen to raise its tuft. In the morn¬ 
ing and evening they sit in flocks on the trees, and make a fearful 
noise with their cimttering voices, which sound like tjati, ijati, or 
(/o-t. No song was ever heard from them. They are not shy, 
and often come into the town. They eat chiefly rice, but often 

• Tiwitriatdl from the ‘ Physlegrsphiifca SaHshapets Tidskrift' by H. £. 
Slrkklaiid, M.A. 

t Qraeukifmea e Java (Patior fuaeus, Wagl) diflert Colore corporis ob¬ 
scure fuseo; ala minus alba; vitta capitis nuda paullo minore, eauda bre- 
vioro (75 fkiMI.), rottroque paullo majore. De eceterls similis etiam dimen- 
sioiie. 
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insed^j eqpeetally crickets* They will by no meaxis live on meat. 
The name is Salik (the i short and accented). Their pro¬ 

pagation is unknovm to me. 

38. GraculacristateUa,lAnn. —^Pastor cristatellus.fFay/. Cinerco- 
Aisca. fronte cristata; macula parva nuda pone oculos, roslto basi 
nigro, pedibusque luteis; remigibus basi> rectricibus apice. crissoque 
albis. 

g crista densiore, tectricibus primariis totis albis. Ala 120 mill, 
tarsus 35, cauda 77.— $ tectricibus primariis basi nigris; ala 115. 
tarsus 33, cauda 70. Priori angustior, rostro pauUo longiore. Lin¬ 
gua prioris, sed apice pauUulum lacera. Iris flavissima, lata. Plumie 
capitis erectiles; anticse antrorsum spectantes, rectse, non reflexiles, 
longit. 10 millim. cristam compressam in basi rostri formantes. 
Margo carpi et tectrices inferiores rineress, in priori alb». Abdomen 
folvescenti albidum. 

Occurs less abundantly than the preceding, and frequents trees 
more. I only found this species solitary, not in flocks, from 
February to May. The note was less chattering, and the males 
were heard to sing agreeably enough, most like our Maj^ie 
or Starling. The feathers of the head in the males are raised 
and depressed almost constantly. 'Wliile walking, the head is 
carried less high than that of the former species. In the stomach 
were found seeds and remains of fruit. By the natives this spe¬ 
cies was called indifferently Majna and Sallik, which name how¬ 
ever applies also to GraciUa tristis and religiosa, 

34. Oracula rosea. Cut. ; Nillsan, Skand. Faun.; Gloger, £ur. 
p. 169.—^Pastor roseus, Temm., Wagl. 

Fkllide rubicunda; capite lateribus vix nudo, collo pectoreque an- 
tieo, alis caudaque totis nigris. 

Admlta rosea et nigra; capitia plomse longae, curvatse, laoer», at¬ 
tenuate. 

9 jav. Ceylon, Dec.). Supeme fusceacens, subtus albida, ru- 
bicundo rincta, criaso nigro-maculato. Partes nigns impure colorate. 
Flumse capitis mediocres, rotundate, appressse. Alarum plumie tenue 
griseo-marginate. Rostrum supeme nigrum, subtus flavescens. 
l^es pallide fusoescentes. Iris obscora. Long. poll.; ala 127 
min., cauda 72. 

While soiUng in the Indian sea, two young individuals came 
on board; one near the southern point of Ceylcm, Dec. 14; the 
other alighted on the ship halfway between Ceylon and the 
nmrth point of Sumatra, at least 100 geographic miles from eadi, 
and 80 or 90 miles from the Andaman ides. The wind had 
been north-west, so that it probably came from the Indiaxi eoqst. 
Both these birds soon became so tame as to eat out of the hand, 
and we fed them ahundandy on cockroaches (JBhtta germm^) 
which Bwaimed during the voyage. In Bengal I never saw this 
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species^ but 1 consider it certain that it is found there^ as it 
makes its migrations on the scale above-mentioned^ and is found 
in Ceylon, the Indian peninsula and Persia. 

Obs. Chracula religiosa^ Linn. {Eulabes, Cuv.) var. minor, was 
often seen in cages at Calcutta on sale for one or two rupees. It 
was said to be captured in the country, but 1 could not get any 
certain information that it is found wild in Bengal, and I soon 
learned that the assertions of the natives in such eases are not to 
be relied on. It is very possible that they come in the ships 
from Java. The Indian name is Majna^ which in the English 
orthography is written mino or myajia, by which name it is called 
in the oldest accounts of the species. Edwards writes it Minor, 
and the French have thence made the name Mainate. In Java 
the bird is called (according to llorsdeld) Beo or Mencho. 

35. Stumus contra ^ linn.—Pastor, WagL 

llostro clongato, recto, apice depresso. Niger, capitis lateribus, 
ventre, vitta alarum uropygioque sdbis. Vitta per oculos maxima, 
nuda dava'*'. 

Longit. 8 poll. Ala 120 mill., tarsus 33, cauda 73, rostrum e 
fronte 25. Lingua bifido-laccra. Iris alba. Pedes flavi. llostrum 
basi luteum, apice album. Nucha paullo albido- scu griseo-varia. 

?non differt nisi colorc paullo fusciore,ytfvc«c# ct hietnales ventre 
sordido. 

The Indian Starling is very common ncai* Calcutta, where it 
is called Kalickia. 1 am not informed whence the name contra, 
which according to the older authors is its Indian name, is de¬ 
rived. In the form of the body, the actions, voice, &c. it has 
the nearest resemblance to our starling. Like that bird, it is 
first seen in spring in small docks, which late in March arc 
broken up for pairing. It is ebiefiy found near houses, and lives 
principally on insects. In March it is also wxn diligently phick- 
ing the dowers of the cotton-tree {Bombax malabaricus). It is a 
stationary species. 

86. Upupa epops^ Linn., was twice seen (once on April 20, 
near Seromporel, out was not obtained. Tiie dight, motions, and, 
as far as I coula sec, the colour also were identical with those of 
our northern Hoopoe. It is said not to be rare, according to the 
Banish merchant Berg, in Scrampore, who in this bird recognised 
the Hoopoe of his own country, and said tliat he had hc^ its 
voice the same as in Denmark. 

37. Corfnfsi|p/fjM2pffs,Vieill.,WBgler. 

^ Obscure griseus, capite supra, eollo antico, alis enudaque nigiis, 
violaceo-nitidis. Juguli plumis lanceolatis, virescenti-nitidis. 

• Pa$ior ialta^ Honf,, Wagl., e Java, difiert colore siipenie rufeicentc- 
nigro, et albedine capitis minore; sed non nuditate capitis ut dicit Wagl. 
(SystAv.). Andistsp.? 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. Z 
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Long. 16| poll. Ala 260 mill.» tarsus 43, rostrum e fronte 44, 
altit 18, cauda 178. Iris nigrofusca. Rostrum magnum, ut Coracis, 
sed compressius; dorso elevato. carinato, compresso. valde arcuato. 
Setae narium vix ad medium rostri cxtensae. Plumse corporis basi 
albse. Cauda Icviter rotundata. alas longe superans. ^ pauUo major 
et nitidior quam $. 

In most respects this species forms a connecting link between 
the Grey Crow and the Jackdaw. Tlie colours resemble l>oth: 
the form of the body, of the neck and head, are those of the 
Ciw; the activity of the movements comes nearer those of the 
Jackdaw; but the beak is much larger and more compressed 
than in either, most like the llavcn^s. 

Corvus splendens is very common about Calcutta during the 
whole year. Evening and morning it is seen in flocks, which 
roost at night in trees, commonly in company with Graaila 
/m/tr. They have their common abode on the road between 
Calcutta and Fort William, and make a terrible noise. The note 
is a short, guttural, but not rough, grah^ g^^K quite unlike that 
of our species. The us\ial food consists of various refuse, also 
fish, embs, &c., which are left dry by the ebb-tibe, but esiH'cially 
of the innumerable dead bodies wdiich daily float in the river and 
are cast upon its banks. They share this Inioty with the Vultun‘8 
and Cicoma Argala. When these more mighty rivals are pre¬ 
sent, the crow is often obliged to quit his place; but one may 
often see him, when driven off by some vulture, hop up nitli the 
true naiveti of a jackdaw on to the back of the mighty bird, and 
from this elevation look around for some other place where he 
can get a share in the feast undisturbed. One often secs a crow 
sailing by upon a corpse floating in the river, on which it is feed¬ 
ing voracioubly. The nests arc built of twigs in trees, both near 
the trunk and among the smaller branches. They are without 
roofs, and resemble those of the raven. In the month of March 
I saw a pair build in the mainmast of a dismantled ship. There 
were five eggs in the nest which 1 discovered in the Ik^ginning 
of May, in colour, spots, and size like those of the jackdaw (their 
mean length was 37 millim.), but they show rather greater mu¬ 
tual differences in form and intensity of colour, as is common 
among the crows. They appeared mostly to lav their eggs in 
April and May, but already on the 4th of April there was seen a 
nearly fuU-fcathered young one which had just left the nest. 
The Bengal name is Khaa (both a’s pronounced separately). The 
Musseln^s call it Qawa (the k; as in English). 

88. Corvuc enea ? Horsf., Wogler. Totus niger pluntis basi due- 
reis: baoda subsequali, alas longe supenmte. Plunitt jnguli tnediu 
lanceolate nitidas, apice bifidas. Rostnim maxtmutn, compressom, 
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culmine elevato, arcuato. Macula parra nuda pone oculos, nulla 
6ub eis. 

Long. 17 poll. Ala circa 270 mill., tarsus 51, cauda 170, 

ultra alas); rostrum c fauce 59, altit. 23, cum cranio 98. Totus 
niger, dorso, scapulis tectricibusque violaceo-nitcntibus. Rostrum 
fere coracis, sed magis compressum et longius extensum ; forma cx- 
actc ut prioris; seto narium non ad medium rostrum extensse, cuL 
minis basin baud tegentcs. llcmex 2’'brevior quam 6*^, longior quam 
7*. Crcderem hunc esse C. encmn qum autcm a Waglcr, quoad formas, 
cum C. frugilego comparatur; dimensiones etiam omnes C. enca 
majores. 

Tliis species is less common than the last; I never saw it in 
docks, but only solitary, or paired in spring. The note consists 
of a tolerably clear, rough krahy krah, which is much hoarser and 
shorter than in our crow, and more like the rook^s voice. The 
food consists of insects; in the stomach were found only larvae 
and butterflies. I never saw this species near corpses, which 
however are to be obtained cvcrv’whcre. This is the species which 
the Europeans in Bengal call iiaveii. The Bengalese name is 
Kaak or Dohm Kaak. 

89. Hirundo rusticay Linn.—Some individuals were seen 
March 23, near Siicsagor, some miles N. of Calcutta. I could 
easily have shot the first which offered, for it sat on a post at 
some yards distance, where I was once resting; but my surprise 
at meeting here with the Swallow, which in mv own country I 
had cherished with especial affection from childhood, prevented 
the shot. I am however fully satisfied that this specimen was 
altogether like those which occur w’ith us; the white spots on the 
tail, the white under-parts, red throat, surrounded with black, 
&c. were seen clearly and recognised instantly. 1 never saw this 
bird in other places. 

Obs. Another species of Swallow with a slightly forked tail 
was also seen near Suesagor, but not obtained. Probably several 
species arc found in the country, as I thought I saw considerable 
variety among the Swallows which flew abt)ut, though they do 
not occur so commonly as the two followdug Cj/pseli, 

II. Gressohes. 

40. Cypselus njfinis. Gray, lllustr. of Ind. Zool. ii. t. 6. fig. 2. 

Niger, gula uropygioque late albis; cauda brevi, o^quali ^ (e 
Ceylon Dec.). Lor« aterrimae. Caput supra fuscescens, antice ci- 
nerascens, limite superciliari tenui, albido. Dorsum seneo-micans. 
Ala nigra, margine carpi cinerascente; remiges 1 et 2 eequales, cau. 
dam 40 millim. excedentes. Pennse cnbiti ad ^ alas exeunt. Rec- 
trices 10 sequales. Longitudo ad ap. caudee 4} poll. Ala 130 millim. 
Cauda 38— $ Sintilis maxi, vix magis fusca. 

Rostri, pedum et tectricum alarum stnxctura omnino ut in Cyps. 
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apode, Tam plamati^ Nares apertura lineari introrsum arcuata, et 
ad latUB internum membranse aita. (In C. apode apertura per medium 
membranae ducta.) 

The two apecimens above-deaeribed came on board ship De¬ 
cember 6thj in the midst of the Indian ocean^ near the equator, due 
S, from Ceylon, consequently ninety ^graphical miles from that 
island, and the same mstancc from the Maldives. They seemed 
fatigued, and settled upon the rigging, from which they were 
shot down. The udnd had been somewhat variable, with storms 
of rain, but not strong enough to drive these powerfully-flying 
birds astray. They must have been on some excursion witnout 
a definite object, which at all events had been their last; and 
doubtless innumerable multitudes of birds perish every year in 
the sea from a similar love of wandering. The same species was 
afterwards recognised in Bengal, w'here it appeared very common, 
though I did not obtain it there. A pair of these birds w'as seen 
in a house at Serampore, where they built in February and had 
young the beginning of April. The nest lay on a beam, about 
ten ells high; it was composed of feathers, straw, &c. without 
mud. I omitted to observe w'hethcr this nest was smeared with 
a glutinous substance like that with which the nest of our Swift 
is cemented together, for this last circumstance was then unknown 
to me. During flight this species resembled the House-Swallow 
rather than the Swift, since the wings are not so pointed and 
curved as those of the latter. These and other allied birds in 
India w€te seldom seen to fly in the middle of the day, but mostly 
in the morning and evening. The male above-described haa 
many worms in the intestine. 

41. Cppseluspalmarum,QrsY» Ill* ii* t.6. fig» 1.—[Verisim. Hirundo 
indica, Gm., Lath. no. 16, et Hir. ambrosiaca var. b, Lath, no. 9.] 

Ori^us, sobtus dilutior, cauda profunde furcata, alls panun bre- 
viore. Longit. fere 5 poU. 

$ (initio Mail). Immaculatus, supra fuscescens, capite vix ru- 
fescente tincto. Quia et gense albidee. Remiges et rectriccs paullo 
senescentes. Rostrum et pedes nigri. Long. alsD pUc. 112 
caudse 65. Dij^ti prioris. Remigum 1* brevior quam narium 
a|>ertura sublinearis, ad latus externum membranie. Tarsi extus 
tantum plumati. Rectrices medise duplo breviores quam extimm. 

The flight of this species also is much like that of the House- 
Swallow. The sp^ies is common in Bcn^l. In the be^nning 
of May 1 saw a pair who were engaged m building thw nest 
high up in a palm-tree {BorassmJfamUifin^mis) among the lower 
portion of the leaf-stalks, which correspond to the mranehes in 
other trees. They had their mouths all slimy, andfuB of a kind 
of down like the pappus ai some rageiiesious plant, whidh th^ 
appeared to ealeh during flight; for I saw th^ fly round Ibr a 
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while, and betake themselves at intervals to their destined habi¬ 
tation, but never once settle on the ground or even approach tlie 
plants. The nest itself was not visible, nor would it have been 
easy to ascend to it up a perfectly smooth stem fifteen or sixteen 
ells in height. Gray, in the work above-quoted, represents such 
a nest resting upon the leaf itself of a palm. In the stomach of 
this species were found small hard insects. 

42. Picus betigalensis, L. et auct.—P. nuchalis, WagL Sgst, no. 64. 

Crista coccinea, dorso luteo, corpore nigro alboquc longitudinaliter 

vario ; alls antice nigricantibus, albo-maculatis; cauda nuchaque ni- 
gris immaculatis; ])ollice minuto; noribus nudis. 

capillitio toto rubro. ? fronte vertieeque nigris, albo-guttatis 
(Febr.—^Apriii). In ? adulta (Martio) j)luinae dorsi anterioris apicc 
rubro-aurcsc. Ala 144 milUm.. tars. 21. Iris obscure rubra. Rostrum 
longit. capitis, ungulis obsoletis. 

This handsome Woodpecker was the only one which occurred 
commonly near Calcutta. It has most affinity with our Green 
Woodp(*ckiT, the mode of flight is exactly the same, and the note 
is merely a little more shrill, as the bird is considerably smaller. 
It was named khort-gutturie by a Hindoo whom I made to pro¬ 
nounce the word very distinctly; other persons called it com¬ 
monly or kolkotii. The Woodpeckers form the richest 

in species, the most uniform and the im)st widely extended group 
of all genera of birds. They arc found in all the regions of the 
earth [except Australia] where trees gi*ow, and they everywhere 
exhibit the same mode of life. The Pigeons arc almost equally 
<?xtcuded and numerous, but they show considerable diversities 
of fonn, which may justify the adoption of many distinct genera. 

43. Picas macei, VieiJl., Tcmin., Wagl. Syst. no. 26. 

Supra nigro alboque fasciutus, subtus sordidc albus lateribus pec¬ 
toris nigro striolatis ; crisso definite rubro ; rectricibus nigris latera- 
libus fasciis integris albis. Rostrum longitudine cranii. 

CapUlitium; rubrum; ? nigrum. Longit. 7 poll. Ala 100 
millim. (E subdiv. Pici majoris,) 

This species has so much resemblance to our Little Woocljwcker 
(P. minor) that one might easily regard it as a variety of the 
latter, w^hich in a warmer climate has attained a somewhat purer 
and more definite coloration. I only saw the bird twice, in the 
month of March. The Bengalese name was said to be g!wtgliotta, 
which in fact is merely a slightly different pronunciation of the 
fore-mentioned name, or a oiminutive of it. 

[To be condnued.] 
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XXXIII .—Additions to the Fauna of Ireland, inahding species new 
to that of Britain;—with Notes on rare smcies. By William 
Thompson^ Esq.^ Pres. Nat. Hist, and Philos. Society of Bel¬ 
fast. 

Mammalia. 

High-finned Cachalot, Physeter tursio, Linn. 

1 AM happy to be enabled to join my fnend Professor Bell (see 
British Mammalia, p. 512) in maintaining the existence of this spe¬ 
cies, which Cuvier, from the unsatisfactory nature of the data re¬ 
specting it, believed to be fictitious:—even yet no proper description 
or figure has been published. 

Professor Bell comes to his conclusion on information to which 
Cuvier had not access, and which was communicated to him by 
Mr. Barclay of Zetland. The occurrence of the species on the coast 
of Ireland was made known to me by Capt. Thomas Walker, who 
replied as follows to a letter requesting the fullest information on 
the subject:—*'Kilmore, Bridgetown, Wexford, July 28, 1846;— 
As to the High-finned Cachalots, I saw them myself about seven 
years ago, and only know them to have been so from the descriptions 
in works of natur^ history which I consulted to find out what they 
were. There were either five or seven of them—I now forget which 
number—^but I think the latter, and two of them were much larger 
than the rest, apparently about twenty-five feet long, from comparing 
them with the length of the boat in which I was. When first I saw 
one, 1 thought it was a cot [small flat-bottomed boat] at anchor with 
her tarred ^ nftide up to the mast; more then rose, and they crossed 
in a long file the bows of my boat so close, that I put about the boat 
(though of seven tons burthen) fearing they would upset her. When 
1 put about, they were not more than three or four yards from me; 
the back fin appeared about ten or twelve feet high, and had either 
before or behind it (1 cannot now recollect which) a round white 



Appearance of the High-finned Cachalot as seen by Capt. Walker. 

spot on the back; all the rest of the body that showed waa black 
like a porpoise. I did not see the head or tail, nor more than a por¬ 
tion of the back: they went steadily, not rolling like a porpoise.’’ 

There certainly is no proof here that the species notioed was a 
Physeter, but, that it was what has been eaUed the High^finned 
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Cachalot does not in my opinion admit of doubt. In Templeton’s 
* Catalogue of the Vertebrate Animals of Ireland/ the Physeter tursio 
is noticed, but merely in the following words:—** Thrown ashore on 
the western coast occasionally.” 

Binns. 

The White Wagtail, Motadlla alba, Linn., Gould; Yarrell, Brit, 

Birds, Supp. p. 22, 

is included on the following testimony of Mr. R. Ball. In a letter 
to me dated Dublin, June 19, 1846, it was stated, that a few days 
before, when at Round wood, he had seen a specimen of the true 
Motadlla alba as distinguished from M. Yarrellii, It was remarked: 
—“ We watched it for some time, though at a short distance from 
us, with a small telescope used for such purposes; its beautiful plu¬ 
mage was very distinct from that of the common species, and its 
habit much more sedate than is usual with Wagtails: it ‘ wagged' 
but little, and walked about demurely.—I am quite sure that I 
have often seen the species before.” As the bird was not actually 
obtained, its occurrence would not be inserted here without my 
having perfect reliance on the knowledge and acute observation of 
my informant. 

Bonapartc^s Sandpiper ? 

Schinz^s Sandpiper, Eyton, Gould, Yarr. 

Tringa Bonapartei, Sclilegel, Rev. Crit. Oiseaux Eur. p. 89*. 

IVinga Schinzii, Boiiap. 

is believed on circumstantial evidence to have been once obtained in 
Ireland. 

In the Belfast museum there is a specimen of this bird, respecting 
which positive information cannot now be obtained, but it is consi¬ 
dered to have been shot in the bay here from the circumstance of its 
having been preserved in a manner peculiar to a taxidermist who set 
up a fresh ** sandpiper ” (as it is called in his book) for the collec¬ 
tion in the spring of 1836, which, all circumstances considered, was 
most probably this bird—he never set up any Tringa from dried 
skins. I have compared the specimen with the American one de¬ 
scribed and figured by Mr. YarreU, and found it quite identical in 
species : this is the individual noticed in the second edition of this 
author’s ' British Birds,’ vol. iii. p. 74. 

Only one of these birds, recorded by Mr. Eyton as killed in Shrop¬ 
shire, has been obtained in Great Britain. Its occurrence on the 
continent of Europe is not noticed in the latest works that I have 
seen (Temminck, part 4; Keyserling and Blasius; Schlegel). North 
America is its native country. 

Purple Waterhen, Porphytio hyacinihinus, Temm. 

A communication from Richard Chute, Esq. of Blennerville, county 

* This name is given to the species on account of Brehm having bestowed 
the same name on a different Tdnga, 
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of Kerr3r-^ gentleman who has contribated much to our knowledge 
of the birds of that part of Ireland—written on the 17th of March 
1846, mentioned his having that day received for examination a 
stuffed specimen of a bird which in a fresh state had been blown in 
upon the coast near Brandon :—that it was of a species unknown as 
British, and not described in any work to which he had access. A 
detailed description of it was therefore sent that the writer might be 
informed of its species. 'JThe dimensions of the different parts, and 
the colour were so fully noted as to enable me at once to reply that 
the bird must be the Porphyria hyadnfhinvs. When in Ix>ndon some 
time afterwards, I applied the description to a bird of this species in 
the British Museum, and found a perfect agreement. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the dimensions of the bird, which was 
of full adult size, but the description of the plumage may be given 
as denoting its age :—the sex was not looked to in the preparation 
of the specimen. ** Head, throat, neck, breast, all the under parts, the 
wing-fcathers, and most of the wing-coverts are of a greenish purple, 
throwing out different shades in the sun; indeed, the wings and 
lower parts of the neck are more of a royal purple; the throat and 
about the eyes a greenish purple not unlike the colour of tlie tail of 
a Kingfisher, but brighter;—^the back, shoulders, upper wing-coverts 
and ttul are of a bottle-green ; the under tail-coverts white. The 
parts of the feathers all over the bird that are not exposed are of a 
dark brown; the edges of the green feathers have a very slight tinge 
of purple. Bill, frontal plate and legs red.'* 

This beautiful species inhabits tlie south of Europe and north of 
Africa: the most western locality noticed as inhabited by it in the 
works of Temminck (vol, ii. p. 699, and vol. iv. p. 443) and Schlcgel 
(p. cii) is the island of Sardinia *, An isolated instance however of 
an individual being procured in a marsh in Dauphiny is recorded in 
the 4th part of Temminck’s work—^published in 1840. 

llie bird obtained in Ireland was found about the first week of 
November 1845, lying dead in a ditch near the villa^ of Brandon, 
which is on the sea-coast. It came under the inspection of Dr. Wil¬ 
liams of Dingle in a recent state before being skinned for prescr* 
vation. The specimen was given to Capt. Clifford, Inspector of the 
Coast Ouard there, preserved and stuffed by one of the men under 
his command, and subsequently presented to Mr. Chute* 

Fulmar Petrel, Procdlana glacmtis, Linn. 

Among ornithological notes made by the Rev. Joseph Stopford-^ 
a gentleman well-acquainted with our native birds—and communi* 
cated to Dr. Harvey of Cork (by whom I have been favoured with 
them) is one of a Fulmar having been shot at Inchidone^ Islanch on 
the southern coast, in 1832 by Capt. Hungerford. It was sent to the 
writer, by whom it was presented to Sir Charies Paget, then forming 
a collection of Urds at Cove. In January 1846, Mr* T« W. Wairen 

^ Information on the laeoies k given in the * Magaaiae of Zoology and 
Botany/ vol ii. p. 353. 
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includifig species new to that of Britain. 

of Dublin kindly communicated to me a detailed description of a 
bird shot on the North Strand, Dublin Bay, on the 1st of that month, 
mentioning at the same time that it was a species which had never 
before come under his notice, nor that of Mr. Glennon, bird-pre¬ 
server, through whose hands so many rare birds have passed within 
the last thirty years. The description marked it as a Fulmar in adult 
plumage, and on my calling Mr. R. Ball's attention to the circum¬ 
stance, he saw the bird and confirmed the fact of its being so. 

Note. —^Belted Kingfisher, Alcedo alcyon, Linn, 

When noticing in the * Annals * for the month of December last 
(vol. xvi. p.430*) that a specimen of this bird shot in the county of 
Meath had been sent to Dublin to be preserved, it was remarked 
that a second individual had about the same time been seen in the 
county of Wicklow. Althougli 1 had not a doubt that the bird ob¬ 
served in the latter locality was really of this species, it is desirable 
to embrace this opportunity of stating further that it was subse¬ 
quently shot, and proved to be so. It is now in the collection of 
T. W. Warren, Esq. The first-killed bird was purchased for the 
museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Fishes. 

Black Sea Bream, Caniharus lineatus, Mont.(sp,), Cantharusgri- 
setiSf Cuv. & Val. 

To Dr, J. L. Drummond we are indebted for the addition of this 
species to our fauna. On the I8th of May 184G he obtained a fine 
specimen, which was taken on a hand-line with lug-worm {Arvnicola 
piscatorum, Lam.) as bait, on foul ground ” at Cultra Point, Belfast 
Bay. My friend drew up an ample description (zoological and ana¬ 
tomical) of the specimen, which he carefully preserved and kindly 
sent to me. I make the following selection from his notes :— 

** Length from snout to middle of caudal fin IG inches; breadth at 
shoulder Gj inches; weight 3 lbs. 

“D. 10-pll; P.IO (the fifth longest); V. 1 + 5; A. 1 + 11; C. 17. 
Branch. 5. 

** D.-fiu, almost black in colour, rises from a deep groove in the 
back. 

** Whole fish of a dark leaden hue; lateral line very conspicuous, 
black, broad, and of similar breadth throughout—less than one-third 
the depth of the fish from the back; upper lobe of C.-fin longer than 
the lower; eyes large, yellowish, irides dark brown; scales large, firmly 
imbedded in tlie skin, transparent: the colour of the black lines is 
in the skin itself and is seen tlrrough the transparent scale. 

**C8E»ca wide, about 1;^ inch long, their wdls very thin, as were 
those of the stomach: both nearly transparent; swimming-bladder 
large and silvery. 

** Intesldne except at lower end very thin, rather long, very wide, 
e See addiHoQal note in the January Number (vol. xvii. p. 69), 
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and containing kige masses of vegetable matter, which in the micro* 
scope seemed to be chiefly Ceramium rubrum and Bhod^la euhfueca 
deprived of their parenchyma, but their walls remaining entire and 
transparent. In the lower part of the intestine was the operculum 
apparently of a whelk (Buccinum undatum), with the firm muscular 
white part of the animal firmly attached to it and unaffected by the 
digestive process, showing probably that vegetable food is that na¬ 
tural to the fish. The specimen was a male, the milt very solid; 
presenting no appearance of spermatozoa when broken down and 
magnified.*’ 

Mr. Couch says of this species that—it takes the common baits 
which fishermen employ for other fish, but feeds much on marine 
vegetables, upon which it becomes exceedingly fat,” Yarr. B. F. vol. i. 
p. 131. This single specimen, as will be seen from the preceding 
notes, attests the correctness of the remarks respecting both bait 
and food. ^ 

All the British localities for this species named in the work just 
cited are on the extreme southern line of the English coast. 

Sword-fish^ Xiphias gladius, Linn, f 

Mr. R. Ball has supplied me with an extract from a book in which 
donations to the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, were entered. 
It announces the receipt of the ** Sword-bone of the Monoceros or 
Sword-fish, together with the socket of the eye and remains of an 
animal taken out of its maw. This fish was taken in a net on the 
coast of Wexford, but is very seldom known to visit that coast. 
Presented by Mr. Carey (Carew?), 1786? ” 

Mr. Ball is of opinion that this note applies to the weapon, &c. of 
a Xiphias in the museum, and not to the Sea Unicom, Monodon mo- 
noceros, Linn., which might also possibly occur on the Irish coast. 

I have been told, but not with sufficient certainty to announce it, 
of the occurrence of the Xiphias upon another occasion on the south¬ 
ern coast. 

Remora, Echeneis remora, Linn. 

A letter from Mr. R. Ball, dated Dublin, July 29, 1846, informed 
me ttiat Mr. N. A. Nicholson had that morning brought him a fresh 
specimen of this fish, which he found adhering to the gills of a laige 
shaack, %hich with the aid a fisherman he captured at Clonta^, 
Dttblb Bay, on the preceding night: it was observed in shallow 
water and driven ashore. A second Remora was adherent to the 
gills at the opposite side, but when disturbed, It made its way in¬ 
wards by the branchial orifices, and was not w6m anain. Mr. Ball 
lai^rwexiB saw the fish on which the Remora was mmid t it was a 
Blue Shark {Carcharias glaacus) of a beautifiiUy Uue cc^ur, and 
10 feet 1 inch in length. 

Laaeele^ Amphiomts lamceokius, Pallas (sp.); Yam Bikt. Pidies. 

Three specimens of this extraordinary fish with which I have been 
fiavoimd, were dredged on simd from a depth of forty-five fiMhomsoff 
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Cape Clear, in the month of May last, by Mr. MacAndrew, whose 
successful dredging exploits are so well known, lliis gentleman, 
writing from Liverpool in August 1846, gave me the following in¬ 
teresting particulars of the Lancelet:—** llie first time I obtained 
this species was early in Sept. 1843 in Kilbrannan Sound, West 
Clyde—forty to fifty ^thorns; muddy sand: the specimens were of 
large size, about double that described by YarreU, and appeared to 
possess some peculiarities—one was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Goodsir, and the other deposited in the museum of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, Liverpool. At the end of April 1845 specimens were pro¬ 
cured off Mount's Bay, Cornwall, in about thirty fathoms ; and west 
of Scilly, forty-five fathoms in clean sand. It is by no means rare on 
the Cornish coast, as on two or three occasions 1 found as many as 
five in my dredge at once.” 

JVoie ,—Mackerel Midge, Motella glnuca. Couch (sp.). 

A specimen of this minute fish was on the 2‘2nd June 1844 taken 
in company with a few others of allied species at the Kyles of Bute, 
on the western coast of Scotland, by Mr. Hyndman :—they were at 
the surface of the water. 

[To be continued.] 


XXXIV .—Brief deacf'iption of the male o/Chcirotonus MacLcaii, 
Hope. By F. J. S. Paiiiiy, Esq., F.L.S. &c. 

[With a Plate.] 

EuCU£IRID2B. 

Cheirotonus MacLeaii {Hope) c?. Plate III. 

ARKBO-viridis, thorace lateribus externc serrulatis, variolosequc punc- 
tatis; sulco longitudinali in medio dorsi fortitcr impresso; elytris 
fusco-aeneis, maculis croceis, marginibus clevatis, corpore infra cro- 
ceis pilis tecto. 

P^es antici, longissimi, coxis armatis, femoribus elongatis, si- 
nuatis, in medio dente singulo armatis, quatuor postici, femoribus sub- 
compressis, muticis, tibiis basi multispinosis. 

Long. unc. 2^; lat. unc. 1 J. 

The above is a short description of this singular and rare in- 
seot, 1 believe the only one yet seen in Europe; it was received 
by Henry George Harrington, Esq., from the northern parts of 
the Himwya range, and to t^t gentleman I am indebted for its 
possession, as also for the accompanying Plate, so faithfi^y exe¬ 
cuted by Mr. Wm. Wing. There is little doubt that it is the 
male of CMrotonua MacLeaii described and figured by the Bev^ 
T. Hope in vol. xviii. of the ^ linn. Transactions.^ 

• I have rince learned that these were not of specific value.—W. T. 
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XXXV.-—On the Development of the Chehmans* 

By H. Rathke*. 

I HAVE for nine years been engaged in collecting materials for a 
history of the development of the Cbeloniaus^ and I think of soon 
publishing the result of my researches. I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the embryo in a considerable number of 
fresh eggs of Emys europaa, from its first appearance to the pe¬ 
riod when the foes of the feet would soon have appeared. For 
the knowledge of the succeeding periods of development^ I had 
at my disposal two almost mature embryos of Chelonia and Tbs- 
tudo and ten very young Chelonians of different species {Chelonia 
MydaSy Spharyis coriacea, TVionysc gar^etieus, TV. ocellatuSy Emye 
europaa, Em. mauritanica^ Cinostemum scorpioideSf Cm. pensyl- 
vanicum, Platemys Spixii, Pentonyx ....). 

The development of the embryos remains some time quite in 
accordance with the general type of the development of the most 
perfect vertebrated animal. It is especially the respective posi¬ 
tion of the ventral and dorsal laminse and of the spinal marrow 
which does not differ in the least, cither at the commencement 
or at a later period, from what we obscr\'e in the higher verte¬ 
brated animals. The remark of M. de Baer, that, in the young 
embryos of Emye europaa, the ventral laminae are attached to the 
dorsal laminae, at the point where the latter arc united above to 
close the dorsal furrow, and that the back itself is thus somewhat 
depressed,^^ is,a very pardonable error, as the embryo is at¬ 
tached vciy strongly to the yolk, which is vciy tenacious in that 
species. Nor can the assumption of my scientific friend be proved, 
"that, in the Chelonians, the extremities are not detached from 
the upper (or external) surface of the ventral and dorsal laminae, 
as in the other vertebrated animals, but from their lowxr (or in¬ 
ternal) suriacc.^’ I have found, on the contrary, in the youngest 
^biyoB of Emye europaa, the extremities situated externally, in 
the same parts of the body, and in the same manner as in the 
embryos of the mammals, birds and Saurians. 

The embryos of Emye europaa, the extremities of which are so 
developed tl^ the digits must soon have appeared, but the ribs 
oi which were not yet visible, resemble excessively the very young 
embryos of the Saurians and mammals. Their body in particular 
is neither flattened above or below, nor too wide for its length, 
and its dorsal part is insensibly continued (with<mt interruption, 
without elongated margin, as in the adult Chekmiam) with tl^ 
neck, with the lateral parts and with the tail Starting from the 
examination of these young embryos and from the observations 

• Translated from the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for March 1846. 
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made in other Chclonians which were not entirely developed, I 
shall endeavour to give a sketch of the manner in which the de¬ 
velopment of the Chelonians takes place in general. 

After a somewhat advanced development of the extremities in 
the embryos, the dorsal and ventral surfaces of the body are gra¬ 
dually flattened, more or less, according to the different species, 
and two lateral apophyses begin to shoot from all the twelve or 
thirteen vertebrae of the trunk. Most of these apophyses, being 
developed like the eight intermediate pairs of ribs, acquire in a 
short time a very considerable length. As they are in general 
but slightly curved, their extremities are turned more outwards 
than downwards. Thus, by the very rapid and considerable elon¬ 
gation of these ribs, the sides of the body, containing their ex¬ 
tremities turned outward, arc pushed much forward on each side, 
and the trunk becomes very wide between the anterior and pos¬ 
terior feet, situated at its commencement and termination. 

It is a fact as singular as characteristic of the Chelonians, that 
their last two ribs, remarkable for their longitudinal growth, that 
is to say, in general the eighth and ninth pairs, are turned directly 
backward, whereas the second pair (but not in all the Chelonians) 
have a somewhat anterior direction. The chorion then forms a 
fold on each side, at the spot where the extremities of the very 
prolonged ribs (second or eighth pair) are situated. This fold 
stretching out, projects anteriorly beyond the anterior foot to 
reach the neck, and posteriorly beyond the hindermost foot to 
reach the tail; lastly, it meets, on the neck and on the root of the 
tail, the similar fold of the opposite side, and the two unite to 
form a single circular fold, w^hich then separkes the back of the 
sides of the body. In some Chelonians, especially the marine, 
this fold expands slightly during the development; in others, 
principally in the Trionyx, it becomes extremely broad, especially 
the part situated above the tail. Much later, that is to say after 
the hatching of the embryos, the ribs, before remarkable for their 
length, but up to that time, all or nearly all of a cylindrical form, 
became also much wider. This increase in width begins from 
the spot where the neck unites with the body, and advances 
thence more or less toward the extremities; it becomes so con¬ 
siderable, that the bodies on all the ribs, from the complete 
absence of intercostal muscles, are on each side in contact and 
adhere, either perfectly, that is to say in their whole length, as 
in the genera ISmys, Terapene, Testudo, Trionyx, or almost per¬ 
fectly, that is to say for the greater part of their length, as in 
the bheloma. The intercostal nerves and some vessels situated 
at first between the ribs, then pass beneath them. In return, 
the first and the last rib become much shorter than the others, 
and always continue very narrow and thin. Their relations also 
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with the neighbouring ribs differ much from those of the inter¬ 
mediate ribs; for^ as the latter increase greatly in widths the se¬ 
cond exceeds the firsts and the last but one surpasses the last so 
much that it covers it more or less entirely. Soon after the eight 
pairs of intermediate ribs have begun to widen^ a branch protrudes 
superiorly from each rib^ near the vertebral column. This branch 
continually increasing passes beyond the rare and thin dorsal 
muscles; the two sacro-spinal muscles (situated on the summit of 
the ribs^ throughout the length of the tedv) unite with the spinal 
apophysis of the veriebrse of the same rib^ and become quite as 
wide as the body itself of the rib. The spinal apophyses make their 
appearance, even before the hatching upon the second vertebra 
up to the eighth. They remain verv short; but, contmy to the 
general laws of development of vertebrated animus, they increase 
so much in width, after their ossification, that they form at last 
a series of horizontal plates of the average size. 

1 cannot adopt the ojiinion which supposes these plates to be 
formed in the subcutaneous cellular tissue, independently of the 
vertebral column, in the chorion itself or below it; that they 
unite afterwards with the vertebrae, and that the remarkable 
width of the eight pairs of intermediate ribs is also the result of 
contact, and subsequently of an adhesion with the osseous plates 
formed above these ribs. On the contrary, these assumptions 
are refuted by my observations. 

After the successive expansion of the bodies of the eight pairs 
of intermediate ribs, of their superior branch, exclusively peculiar 
to the Chelonians and of the spiny apophyses of the same ver¬ 
tebrae, an osseous ^ate is finally formed by the contact and ad¬ 
hesion of the corresponding margins of all these parts, composed 
of numerous pieces, which extends to form the carapace above 
and covers the viscera. To increase and complete this shell, 
already veij considerable, we observe other osseous plates unite 
with it. Ijiey are form^ on the back, wholly independent of 
the vertebral column and of the ribs, in a very thick and solid 
layer of the subcutaneous cellular tissue, and must be consideied 
as the external skeleton (cutaneous skeleton) of the animals 
Their number varies in the different species of Chelonians. In 
the genus Trionyx only one disc is found; it is situated on the 
neck immediately in front of the dorsal vertebrse. There are also 
some discs in the posterior margin of the carapace in some spe¬ 
cies of Trionyx \ but they remain cartilaginous. J^sides mis 
nuchal plate, which is always very large, several small subcuta¬ 
neous plates are also developed in most the Chdonians. 
Among these, a small numW only originate aWe ^e last 

* Tliess term are borrowed from the nomeitelaiofe of M. Cams* 
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dorsal and the sacral vertebrae^ all the rest are developed in the 
posterior and lateral parts of the circular cutaneous fold (limbus)^ 
the anterior portion of which is in great part filled by the ante¬ 
rior half of the nuchal disc^ which enters progressively into that 
portion of the circular fold. 

After the flattening of the ventral ribs^ there is also^ between 
the teguments and the muscles^ in the layer of a thick and solid 
cellular tissue which joins these different parts^ a development of 
some cartilaginous pieces^ of which the plastron is subsequently 
formed. I have not been able to determine the moment at which 
their formation commences. The inconsiderable development of 
the plastron in the oldest embryos, and in the individuals scarcely 
hatched, leads me to conjecture that it is hardly formed before 
the middle of the embryonic life, and at all events relatively later 
than the sternum of birds and mammals. The cartilaginous 
pieces themselves, appearing as the foundation of the plastron, 
are at first, for the most part, simple bands, very nan*ow and 
thin, forming two pairs, situated one before and the other behind 
the umbilical aperture. Between these two pairs a very eoiisi- 
derable space still exists at the period of hatching. Moreover, 
there is generally formed, or at least in most of the Chelonians 
(excepting the Sphargis ?), between the anterior extremities of the 
two even front pieces, a small odd or fifth cartilaginous plate. 
Subsequently other numerous osseous pieces are developed in these 
difierciit cartilages, commonly or perhaps always nine in number. 
Their respective size is very variable, according to the different 
species of Chelonians; for, either they grow so much one before 
another that they meet at their corresponding margins, through¬ 
out their length, so as to form a perfectly united plastron, or their 
growth continues more limited, and then they form a plastron 
open in the centre, or merely a narrow ring, as is probably the 
case with the Sj)hargis. Moreover, the development of the plas¬ 
tron differs also in the fact, that its circumference, and especially 
its length, become relatively greater in some species of Chelo¬ 
nians than in others. It then passes beyond the neck and the 
tail below forming an elongation clothed by the chorion alone, 
whilst this elongation is wanting in other species. This difference 
probably depends on the previous existence or not on the ventral 
side of the body, below and before the anterior feet, and below 
wd behind the posterior feet, of a transversal fold of the chorion, 
into which the growing plastron might enter. Thus it is pro¬ 
bable that the species which exhibit the elongation just described 
are those in which such a fold already exist^. This fact is ren¬ 
dered very probable by the examination of the Chelonians of the 
genus Trimyw^ in wmch this fold is in fact found; but it is 
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tcaroely filled by tbe psrts of the plastroo, fittle derdcqt^ in 
this genus. 

A specific and very remarkable feature in the ChdoniaiM is 
subaeqnently the relation of their bones ti the trunk with the 
vmy solid subcutaneous cellular tissue, forming a layer of little 
thickness and commonly considered cartilaginous. All the os¬ 
seous pieces contiguous to this layer, namely, the spiny apophyses 

the vertebne from the second up to the eighth, the eight pairs 
of intermediate ribs, the supplemmitary plates of the shell, and 
often also all the pieces of<the plastron, after having lost by re¬ 
absorption on their external surface the periosteum, oome in con¬ 
tact with the subcutaneous cellular tissue. This happens after 
the hatching of the embryo and principally on the ribs, so that 
the periosteum disappears gradually, from the upper extremity 
(nearer to the vertebrte) toward the lower extremity. In the 
marine Chelonians it does not disappear wholly on the lower 
extremity, but only as far as the part of the ribs which never 
eqmnd to any extent. As soon as the osseous substance of this 
part comes in immediate contact with the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue, numerous medullary cellules appear in the direction of 
this tissue, which, at least in the commencement, are externally 
open. By degrees their number increases considerably, and the 
bones which 1 have just named become at the same time stronger 
and very porous, although there may be, according to the spe¬ 
cies, a marked difference in their porosity. The cellules are not 
principally filled with fat, as is the case in more perfect vertc- 
brated ammals, and even in the Chelonians, in the bones ftirtber 
removed from the chorion; they are filled by the subcutaneous 
ceDular tissue. This tissue enters gradually by the apotures of 
the cellules as by a radiation of numerous small rooto, and col¬ 
lects there always in proportion to their growth. Nevertheless 
the layer uf this tusue situated between the bones and the chorion 
ecmstaatly diminiriies, not mily relatively, but also in part abso¬ 
lutely, so thift it seems whcdly to be wanting on the carapace and 
&e ptestren in some Chelonians, especially in the Emyt enropaa. 

If we consider, as usnd, tiie plastron of the Cheionians as a 
pmrthm of the nervous skrieton and as the honudogue oS the ster¬ 
num of the odier vertebrated anfanala, we must also admit that t^ 
bones oomporing the scapular and the pelvic anhes we situated 
in a wholfy eontrary maanw to die gnunral ffiqpontkm df these 
parts (when they east) in the other vertebrated animals. They 
would be aituatM so as to remain wlaBy iannduidde^ aeeording 
to onr present knowle^ of the devdo^entef the «bIbI&. 
from some fimta, I bdievel canproveeriden^thift thefdastMii 
as nothiz^ else than a part of the cutaneous dceleton, and In 
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an anatomical point of view^ it has nothing in common with the 
sternum of other animals* This supposition once admitted, we 
may refer the situation of the bones of the shoulder and the basin 
of Mult Clielonians to the relations existing in other animals. 
There is then no longer anything extraordinary in the aiTange- 
ment of these parts, but only something specific produced by the 
curious development of the dorsal parts of the body. With re¬ 
spect to the position of the scapulsB, they are situated before 
the ribs in older embryos and in young Chelonians, and it is 
more than probable that they occupied this position even before 
the development of the ribs had made any sensible progress, and 
that they were not merely protruded by the ribs in consequence 
of the rapid growth of the body in width. In fact, the first pair 
of ribs, near and a little in advance of wdiich they are situated in 
older embryos and young individuals, is scarcely remarkable 
either for its very great length or its width; it is on the contrary 
extremely short and thin, so that a displacement of the scapulse 
becomes impossible. Moreover, W’c see in some fishes, some 
Saurians {Titigna sincoides), and even in a mammal {Omitho^ 
rhynchu8)y the scapulae occupying a similar position in front of 
the ribs. In the Didelphis virginiana, the whole scapula, or at 
least the lower part with the scapular ai'ticulation, is situated an¬ 
terior to the ribs, and it thus becomes probable that in these ani¬ 
mals also, at least in a period previous to their development, the 
entire scapula, before it acquires its oblique position and its 
considerable width, is situated in front of the ribs. In other 
mammals the scapulse (although they are never so protruded 
as in the Chelonians and the Omiihorkgtwhi) meet in the first 
period of their development much further in advance than in the 
subsequent periods. In the hog, for instance, the scapula, a 
little after the formation of the anterior foot, covers the two an¬ 
terior ribs of the corresponding side. When it is not perceptible 
as a separate part, it does not at the commencement go beyond 
the first rib, whilst it extends from the first up to the seventh in 
adult hogs. 

Lastly, the direction of the scapulae in the Chelonians does 
not differ much from that which is observed in the Omithorkynchi 
and several Saurians, in which they also occur perpendicular* 
Their situation below the osseous parts of the ba(^ in the adult 
Chelonians is produced subsequently by the successive develop¬ 
ment, for even m the oldest embryos they are in immediate con¬ 
tact by their upper extremities, with the layer of the subcuta¬ 
neous cellular tissue. 

The metamorphosis which I have just described results from 
the considerable expansion of the second pair of ribs, extending 
Am. 4r N. Hut. Vol. xviii. 2 A 
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b^ond tbe o^jauung part* of the skeleton, the fint pair of rihe 
and the aca^vuie, in the fonu of a dome. 

The position and articulation of the pelvis of the Chelonians 
differ aosdutely in nothing from the normal type which vorte- 
brated animals present as regard the relations of position of the 
pdvian bones; for the coxal bones of the Chelonums are joined 
to the OH sacrum as in the mammals and in ^e Saurians in 
general. Thus they offer nothing in particuW, except that they 
are covered by other osseous parts. This covering, which we find 
over the whole pelvis of the Chelonians, results in a small part 
from an enlargement of the penultimate pair of the ribs, but 
principally from the development of the cutaneous skeleton, for 
almost the whole posterior part of the dtidd, forming in most of 
the Chdomsns a roof above and behind the pdvia, is composed 
of osseous pieces, developed near the chorion and independent 
of the vertebral column and the ribs. 

With respect to the fact that we find both the humeri and the 
femora of the Chdonians covered above, and in some species dso 
more or less underneath, this is generally in consequence of the 
longer or shorter lateral folds of the chorion, in which peculiar 
osseous pieces bdonging to the cutaneous skeletcm are developed. 
It is likewise owing to this, that of the eight pairs of intitrmediate 
ribs very much dongated and directed outwards, the last two are 
moreover turned greatly bt^kwards, and in several Chdonians, 
but not in ail, the two anterior ones forwards; the former extend 
bcjrond the coxd articulation, the latter beyond the scapular 
articulation.' 

These facts appear to me to demonstrate the error of the com¬ 
mon assertion, that in the Chelonians the bones ooroposing the 
shoulder and the pelvis ai-e within the body. The arrangement 
of the peritoneum in the Cheloniaus proves it even in a positive 
manner, for it does not envelope on the two i^es any of the os¬ 
seous parts of the shoulder nor of the peiviswith their musdea: 
it olathes them only on a single sid^ tlwt turned towards the in¬ 
testines. Behind, it enters, as in the mammals, at a 
in the eavity of the upper pdvis, dothes in part its interns} sur- 
Isoe and the muscles whidi are foed there, aud passea t foiwee 
over the viseeraplaeed in this pdvis. Fina%, it proceeds heneath 
the dorsal part of the body up to the scapufae (wtuated, aa I 
have said, m anteriorly), envdepng the Imer surfooe of the 
kidn^, the intemd genital ywU, the mferior swAsdc, and the 
cxtenial margin of the lungs, with aWoat their whole niqper sttifooe 

adhering to the ribs, and the portion of the ribs hile- 

xelly beyond the lungs and the urinary WHaiuu After Savins 
pasaed the lungs, whi(^ reach in front the sciqpnH ue 
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acapulsB and the posterior surface of some of their muscles, it 
poes along them in descending, and turns backwards to envelope 
in part the upper surface of the |)ericardium, and above all, on 
each side and behind the pericardium, the upper surface of the 
two pairs of clavicles with their muscles. From thence it passes 
lastly on to the abdominal muscles. A very large fold of the pe¬ 
ritoneum, proceeding from the dorsal side and the anterior side of 
the body, envelopes the intestine, causing it to form a very large 
mesentery, then the stomach, the liver, the viscera and the 
pancreas. 

XXXVI.— A List of Shells dredged on the ft^esi Coast of Davids 
Strait: with Notes and Descriptions of eight new species. By 
Albany Hancock. 

[With a Plate.] 

In 1841 I received the shells comprised in the following list; 
they were collected by my friends Messrs. Warham and Harrison, 
masters of whaling vessels belonging to the port of Newcastle. 
These gentlemen took with them dredges for the pm'pose of 
gathering marine productions during their Arctic voyage; and so 
effectually did they use these im])lcmcnts, that in one fortnight’s 
dredging, the only opportunity that occurred, they procured, be¬ 
sides a considerable collection of Crustacea, thirty-four species of 
Testaceous MoUusca, —as many as were obtained by Captains 
Parry and Ross during theii’ various northern expeditions. 

The collection contains many of the novelties discovered by 
our Arctic navigators, and also eight species which appear to be 
undescribed. The whole, with the exception of one, a littoral 
species, which was obtained from the rocks in the same locality, 
were dredged in a small bay or harbour, in a deep inlet on the 
west coast of Davis’s Strait (lat. 6(i^ StV, long. 68^), on a bottom 
composed chiefly of a stiffish blue clay. At low tide there are 
from twelve to fifteen fathoms water in the bay; but during spring 
tides the rise is five fathoms, an unusual height for those lati¬ 
tudes. The prevailing rocks iu the neighbourhood are trap and 
granite. 

Though I might have confined myself to describing merely the 
new qieeies, it seems preferable to give the list entire; as such 
lists are useful in f<Nrwarding our information on the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of species; and besides, many of those already 
described are very little known. At present, too, the Arctic shells 
possess a peculiar interest derived from the recent theories re¬ 
specting the early glacial period of Europe, to the full apprecia¬ 
tion of which a critical knowledge of species is necessary. 

There are four or five species in the list related to Buedmm 

2A2 
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mdahm, dboat which a few remarks may be deairaiUe. l%e 
allies of this sj^es appear to be little known, and it is, theref<Hre, 
with some hesitation I have ventured to desoibe what I con¬ 
ceive to be three or four new species of tbmn: this I should 
scarcely have done, had they been from different localities and 
from various depths of water. 

The three principal varieties of S. undiUum are never found 
mingled together; so far as I know, they belong to distinct loca¬ 
lities ; and their difference of appearance is probably owing to 
this cause. The variety with a coloiued moutn, fiattish whorls, 
and short conical spire is always procured between tide-marks; 
the heavy, coarse and much-waved shell, without an epidermis, 
belongs to a hard ^relly bottom, in about twenty fathoms water; 
and the variety with a thin delicate shell and soft velvety epi¬ 
dermis is procured at the depth of forty fathoms or more, on a 
soft bottom. The new speeics here described are all, however, 
from the same locality, and from the same depth of water. The 
peculiarities, then, of these species can scarcely be the effect of 
external circumstances, and it would Uicreforc seem probable 
that they are specifically distinct; but whether so or not, it is 
proper that forms apparently so permanent and so strongly 
marked should be known; and with this view I have sunk other 
considerations, feeling assured that a knowledge of varieties is 
essential to a correct discrimination of species. 

Liitorim tenebrosa, Montagu sp. 

Turbo fenebrosus, Mont. Brit. Shells, p. 303. 

A few specimens of a Littorim closely resembling this species 
ware gathered on the rocks surrounding the bay where the Col¬ 
leton was made; they are chiefly of a dark hue, tessellated 
with yellowish brown, and with the whorls much rounded. 

Margarita umbiUealis, Brod. and Sowerby. 

Margarita imbilicaUe, Brod. and Sow., Zool. Joum. vd. iv. 
p.871. 

This fine species occurred in great abundance and of a large 
Bttei, some measuring upwards of an inch in diameter. 

Th^ vary ftom a pale yellowish hom-colour to a dark purpludi 
fleah-tmt, and some have the spiral strise nearly obsolete: utese 
are always strongest on the spire. Several of the shells are 
covered with an exceedingly thin, glossy, hom-lik^ transparent 
epidermis; (qierenlum horny. 

Margarita eordida, mihi. 

Margarita etriata, Brod. and Sow., Zool, Joum. voL iv. p. 871; 
Sowerby. Zod. Beeohey’s Voy. p. 148. pi. 37. fig. 11. 

Not by any means so abundant as tile tortaa qteeies. Optf* 
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culum homy: the largest shells are three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. 

Dr.Gouldj in his ^ Beport on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts/ 
describes a species under the name of Margarita cinerea which 
comes very near to this j but he considers them distinct^ and 
states that he has compared the two, which I have not had the 
opportunity of doing. 

Many of the specimens brought by Messrs. Warham and Har¬ 
rison show, however, that some of the characters which he con¬ 
siders peculiar are not so. The spiral lines frequently cover the 
whole base, and the whorls of several are ang^ated by them; 
and a few have a slight projecting angle at the aperture. 

The name given to this species in the ‘ Zoological Journal^ 
was prc-occupied by a shell described by Dr. Leach in the Ap¬ 
pendix to Rosses Voyage, and which has been shown by Mr. J, 
E. Gray (Zool. Journ. vol. ii. p. 567) to be the same as the Turbo 
cameus of Lowe, who described from specimens got at Oban four 
or five years after the publication of the Appendix. I have there¬ 
fore ventured to substitute the name proposed above, which is 
somewhat expressive of the peculiar, dull, soiled appearance of this 
species. 

Margarita Harrisoni, n. s. PI. V. figs. 4, 5. 

Shell conical, smooth, thin, white, dull, with the spire consi¬ 
derably produced, the apex slightly depressed, and the sides some¬ 
what Dulged; whorls five or six, much rounded; sutures deep, 
with numerous minute, close, depressed, spiral striae, crossed by 
very minute longitudinal lines of growth; body-whorl nearly half 
the length of the shell, well rounded beneath; mouth round, 
outer lip thin, entii’e ; pillar-lip slightly reflected over the umbi¬ 
licus, which is not very large; interior of a most brilliant nacreous 
green. Diameter ^ths of an inch; height §ths of an inch. 

The surface of this pretty and very distinct species has a soft, 
smooth, waxy appearance ; it is occasionally of a livid hue, and 
is generally more or less tinged with greenish yellow, having a 
subdued pearly lustre. The spiral strife are very regular, close, 
and so minute that they cannot be seen without the aid of a lens; 
and the lines of growtn arc still finer. The umbilicus is much 
smaller in proportion than in either of the preceding species. 
Several specimens occurred. 

This species is named after Mr. Harrison, one of the gentle¬ 
men who collected the shells comprised in this list. 

Buccimm hydrophanumj n. s. PL V. fig. 7. 

Shell oblong-ovate, very thin, smooth, somewhat glossy, of a 
soiled purplish or livid white, with fine longitudinal Imes of 
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gjKmih ; spire coniddenbly produce^ conioid; whorls seven or 
eight, ventricose, the last one about half as long as the idiell, oc» 
easionaDy with a few distant obsolete spiral keels or rid^; 
mouth roundish ovate, shorter than the spire, with the interior 
of a deep rich glossy chooolate-brown, extencUng for a consider* 
able way over the columella, which is smooth and regularly arched; 
outer lip thin and strongly lobed in front; canal very short and 
wide j qiidermis pale yellow, thin, homy, smooth and shining. 
Length 2| inches; breadth inch. 

This fine species resembles in general habit the delicate, elon* 
gated varieties of B. undatum, but is entirely destitute of longi* 
tudinal plaits and is quite smooth. But were other characters 
wanting, it might at once be distinguished from that, and from 
all the other species with which 1 am acquainted, by the wide 
spread of the enamel over the columella and body«whorl. It 
would therefore appear that the mantle on the right side of the 
animal of B. htfdrophamm is considerably more expanded than 
in any of the allied species. The mouth, too, is broader than in 
B. undatum, particularly in front; the canal is shorter and much 
wider, and the columella smoother and more regularlv arched. 
It also seems nearly related to B. Hwnpkreysiamm ana B.Juri- 
forme of Kiener; but differs from both in the character of the 
columella and in the more rounded mouth ; also in the absence 
of sfris. 

The outer layer of shell in B. hydsnfhmmn is very opake, white 
and chalky, and is liable to be eroded: it is q^uitc distinrt from 
the layer breath, which is vitreous and of a vmous colour. The 
keels or ridges on the body<whorl are irregular, and frequently 
intmmpted; they vi^ in number from one to nine, and are oo> 
easionally arrang^ in pairs: they are, however, frequently obli¬ 
terated, and are never conspicuous, even in full-grown individuals. 
The ejndermis is confined to the body-whorl and readily pedb 
off. 

The most striking feature however of this species is the extra¬ 
ordinary char^ in colour and appearance which take place on 
the riieU being immersed in water, when in a short time it loses 
its opacity and becomes of a deep rich vinous hue. This auaica 
immediatdy on the outer coat becoming saturated, which in this, 
as in many of the Arctic shells, is very porous. 

In young specimens the outer covering of shdl is very thin, 
and the colour of the under layer is always more or less appa¬ 
rent : in this state they have a bluish bki^, and are very w- 
cate and glossy. They are sometimes covered with minute tmiial 
stris; and as the lines of growth are then very dhtinct, traede 
surfhoe is Aarply and finely decoaaated. Aa the dudl inerasaes 
fa«aethiaiypabancechttmuahes,andinhatfyqamarftvidsials 
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no traces of it remain, for at an early sta^ the outer layer to* 
wards the apex becomes eroded, and the strise consequently com* 
pktely destroyed. 

This well-marked species occurred in great abundance; nearly 
forty specimens were brought, 

Bueemum undeJaium, Mbller. 

Baeeiemm uHduIatum, Mdller, Index MoUos. Orcenl. p. 11. 

There are two specimens of a Buccimm in the collection, one 
much injured, the other immature, which 1 think must be re¬ 
ferred to this species. They agree very well with the description 
in the 'Index Molluscorum Groenlandisc,’ excepting that they 
want the waved ribs: the whorls are vcij much rounded, and 
have strong, raised spiral lines of a reddish brown colour inter¬ 
rupted with white. The larger shell is upwards of an inch and 
three-quarters in length. 

This appears to be a very distinct species. 

Buccinutn tenebrosum, n. s. PI. V. figs. 1, 2. 

Shell ovate, vcntricose, very thin, glossy, of a dark obscure 
violet, clouded and spotted with grayish white and tawny, parti¬ 
cularly at the sutures, where the spots are usually well-defined; 
whorls six or seven, much rounded, and covered with fine waved 
lines of growth, and a few minute, depressed spiral lines obsolete 
on the body-whorl; body-whorl one-third longer than the spire, 
with eight or nine strong, distant spiral ridges or keels, three or 
four of which are continued on to the third whorl; mouth as long 
as the spire, broadish oval, with the interior of a dark chocolate- 
brown extending over the columella; outer lip thin, entire; colu¬ 
mella very dark, glossy, rather straight, with an obsolete plait or 
fold, which gives to it the appearance of being twice bent; the 
inner margin is well raised and considerably reflected ; the canal 
short and rather wide; epidermis very strong, of a greenish hom- 
oolour, glossy, with fine distant longitudinal laminte, bearing 
minute widely separated cilia. Length inch; breadth nearly 
1 indi. 

The dark colour, the fragile, hom-like texture, the short, thick 
form, much round^ whorls, and spiral ridges give to this species 
a very characteristic appearance. The ridges vary a little in 
nurnwr, but ate neverueless pretty regular, and seem constant. 
The lines of growth have a smooth, polished appearance, and are 
much more conspicuous than the depressed spird lines, especially 
on ^e body-whorl, where in many specimens they are scarcely to 
be traced. 

It irnold Unpesr that tbis, like many of the allied species, is 
occasioflally pufited at the sututes (St the whorls, for out of eight 
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that wete brought one was so plaited in a slight degree. The 
outer coat of the shell is genially eroded towimJs the apex. 

This species is probably related to the B, boreak of L^h, but 
is undoubtedly distinct^ for Mr. Gray states in the ' Appendix to 
Beechey^s Voyage/ that that species has much the faimit of the 
waved varieties of B. undaium, which is not the case with this 
shell. The B. cyaneum of Beck appears to come much nearer^ 
though it also is probably distinct; the J3. undatum of Vabricius 
being given as a ^onym, and the description of it in the * Fauna 
Grcenlandica ^ differing widely from the specimens brought by 
Messrs.Warham and Harrison: be this^ however^ as it may, 
Beckys name cannot be retained, for it was pre-occupied by a very 
different shell described by Chemnitz. 

Buccimm sericatum^ n. s. PI. V. fig. 6. 

Shell ovate, ventricose, very thin, of a pale chestnut-colour, 
irregularly varied with paler longitu^nal belts; spire not much 

E roduced; whorls six, ventricose, somewhat abruptly rounded 
ehind, with fine spiral strife, and a few distant stronger ones 
crossed by minute lines of growth, giving the surface a wrinkled 
or shagreened appearance, visible only by the aid of a lens; body- 
whorl one-third longer than the spire; mouth roundish ovate, 
one-half longer than the spire; outer lip thin, sublobcd in front; 
interior of a pale chestnut or fawn-colour; columella smooth, pel¬ 
lucid, short, glossy, much and regularly arched, the bend more 
forward ths^ usual; epidermis of a greenish horn-colour with a 
delicate silky gloss when held to the light, caused by the minute 
cilia that clothe it, which through a lens are perceived to rise 
from fine longitudinal laminas; the cilia are regular and not much 
crowded. Length 1 inch; breadth inch. 

This is shorter and more ventricose than any of the preceding 
species, and is very delicate and hom-like. It differs from B. /c- 
nebramm as well in size and colour as in having the mouth much 
longer in proportion to the spire: the whorls are also somewhat 
abruptly rounded above, which is not the case in that species; 
and the columella has the gloss spread further over, is quite 
smooth, and in some specimens is so transparent that the pillar 
can be seen through it; the bend also is simple and rather lower 
down; the surface of the shell is more strongly marked by the 
striae, and the strong spiral ridges or keels are wanting. 

Buccimm cyaneum, Chemnitz. 

Buccimm cyaneum, Chemo. Conch, vol. x. p. 182. tab. 162. 
f. 1448. 

A single specimen was dredged; it is quite young (measiimg 
sevmi-ei^ths of an inch in len^), but agrees pretty weB in ga^ 
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neral habit with the figure in Chemnitz: it is however of a pale 
greenish hom-colour, cxeept towards the apex, where it is of a 
dingy bluish gray, and the spiral striae appear to be more crowded. 
The eolumelia in front is straight, and has a decided plait or fold. 
The epidermis is ciliated. 

This is closely related to B, Humphreysiamm^ but may be di* 
stinguished from that species by its more ovate form, by the de¬ 
cided plait on the columella, and by the character of the surface, 
which is much more irregularly and strongly marked with the 
lines of growth, causing it to be slightly wrinkled longitudinally, 
as represented in Chemnitz^s figure. 

Buccinum Gromlandicum^ n. s. PI. V. figs. 8, 9. 

Shell ovate, thin, dull, of a pale reddish fawn-colour; spire 
well produced, conical; whorls six or seven, ventricose, some¬ 
what angulated in the centre, with indistinct longitudinal 
plaits, and two strong distant noduliferous spiral ridges or keels 
on the centre of the body-whorl, one of which passes up 
the spire: the whole surface is divided by depressed spiral lines 
into broad flattened striae, which arc crowded with finer spiral 
strias of a similar character crossed by minute lines of gi*owth, 
giving the surface a shagreened appearance; mouth roundish 
oval, partaking of the colour of the shell; outer lip thin, slightly 
reflected; interior with two grooves corresponding to the spiral 
ridges; canal longer than usual, and rather broad; columella 
with an indistinct plait, well bent in the centre, straight in front, 
with the anterior extremity sloping to the left, pale, very thin 
and pellucid; epidermis inconspicuous, veiy delicate, smooth, 
greenish yellow and horn-like. Length If inch; breadth f inch. 

The surface of this shell is peculiar: it is smooth and entirely 
without gloss, and to the naked eye the broad flat striae only are 
visible; a lens is required to show the minute shagreened appear¬ 
ance caused by the fine decussations. Tlie longitudinal plaits are 
strongest on tne spire, and are most conspicuous on the centre 
of the whorl; the nodules on the spiral ridges are at the points 
where they arc crossed by the plaits. 

This spedes has considerable resemblance in general form to 
the B. gUtciale of Lamarck, but is much smaller and very much 
thinner, judging from Kiener’s figure and from the figure in 
Chemnitz. It differs from that shell also in the greater length 
of the canal, in the shape of the columella, and in the character 
of the sur&ce of the shell. It probably likewise resembles 
jB. polaris of Gray, but the characters that distinguish it from 
.B.glacUde will also distinguish it from this species. 

^0 specimens were procured; one appears to be adult. 
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Cmedimia eott^iferot Saw&ehj ap« 

Hurea eotHU\fer, Sonrerbjt Mm. Coach. Tol.ii.p.9Si6. titb.l09> 
£. 3. 

CmweOaria hueci»oida, Couthouy, Boat. Joum. Nat. Hiat. toL ii. 
p. 105. pi. 3. f. 3. 

Cancellaria Couthouyi, Gould, Report on the Inverteb. of Mas- 
sachuaetta, p. 283. f. 190. 

Two specimena were brought | one is three-fourths of an inch 
long and nearly half an inch broad. They differ from the general 
appearance of the shell by having no longitudinal folds, and by 
having the whorls rounded, and not flattened above; the colu* 
mella too has only a single obsolete plait. There can be little 
doubt, however, that they belong to this species, which is stated 
to be very variable in form. 

Fiuut Sabmi, Gray sp. PI. Y. fig. 10. 

Aieciman SMnii, Gray, Append. Parry’s 1st Voy. p. 311. 

A single specimen of a JFWut resembling F. Idandicus was 
procured; it is undoubtedly distinct from that species, but is 
probably the Bwxmm SabinU of Gray. It differs from it how¬ 
ever in some respects, particularly in the canal, which in B. Sa- 
binii is stated to be shorter than that of PI ItUmHetu, whUst in 
the shell brought by Messrs. 'Warham and Harrison, it is longer. 
It is much thinner than any of the varieties of that species with 
which I am acquainted) and the whorls, which are covered with 
rathm* strong, raised spiral lines, are more ventricosei, and are de¬ 
cidedly flattened above at the sutures: the canal is not only longer 
but is more contracted at its commencement, and widens a litffe 
towards the front or apex j the mouth is therefore better defined, 
and is much more rounded j including the Mnal, it is eonsidmr- 
ably Icnlger than the spire. The columella is pdlucid, and the 
c^iidermis veiy pale, hom-colonted and delicate. Length upwards 
of inch i br^th || inch. 

Fknu peUueubu, n. a. PI. V. fig. 8. 

Shell ^iform, elongated, thin, gkwsy, of a yellowiidi hom- 
colour, pellucid; spire much produ^j whorls seven,well rounded f 
sutures dsep, with rather dutant, strong, but very slig^Hy ndsed 
striie, and strong, smooth, longitudinal elooe-set ribs or 
jtots, most conqncuous on the second Hiird and fottrHi wbcrl^ 
and becoming obsolete (m the body<whorl and apex; mouHt oon- 
sideraUy ahento than the qfire, eUiptmdi kanmiiMibng in a diort, 
wi^ cam, slightly recurved; columella smooth; oater Up dii% 
with the interior mentdated in conformity with tlm suterkr stria* 
LengA f inch) farsidth A inch. 

Thisspssissiof wfakAo^onouuUvidiMl wsspNaniBd^iivay 
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thin and of a horny appearance; and small as it is has much the 
general habit of Futue hUmdieus, though very much shorter in 
the canal. Perhaps it is still a better miniature representation 
of F. Koninchii of Nyst, a tertiary fossil from Baesele. 

Fueus Fabricii, Beck sp. 

Trophon FaMdt, Beck, in MoUer^s Index Mollus. Ormnl. p. 14. 

JVitonium craticulatum, O. Fabr. p. 400. 

Muree horeulin. Reeve, Conch. Icon., Murex, pi. 30. f. 145. 

A single specimen of this delicate and beautiful species oc¬ 
curred. It a^ees very accurately with the description in the 
* Fauna Groenlandica ^ excepting that it is considerably larger, 
measuring three-fourths of an inch in len^h; it is stated, how¬ 
ever, in the ' Index Molluscorum Groenlandi® ^ to be fifteen lines 
long. 

The Murex borealis of Reeve, as represented in the ' Concho- 
logia Iconica,^ is a very good portrait of the shell brought by 
Messrs. Warham and Harrison; if therefore I am right in placing 
it with the F. Fabricii, the Murex borealis must sink into a 
synonym. 

Fusus turrieula, Montagu sp. 

Murex turricula, Mont. Test. Brit. p. 262. t. 9. f. 1. 

The collection contains a single, dead, much eroded specimen 
of this species. 

Pleurotoma decussata, Couthouy. 

Pleurotoma decussata. Couth., Bost. Journ. Nat. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 183. pi. 4. f.8. 

A single specimen was procured: it is three-eighths of an inch 
long and two-tenths of an inch broad. It agrees pretty accurately 
in general form ^vith the Pleur, decussata of Couthouy, as figured 
and described in Gould's * Report on the Invertebrata of Massa¬ 
chusetts'; but it is represented more turret ed than the specimen 
from Davis's Strait, and also more reticulated. I think it pro¬ 
bable, as suggested by Dr. Gould, that the Pleur. reticulata of 
Brown belongs to the same species. 

Velutim zomta, €k)uld. 

Veluiiaa sonata, Oould, Report on the Inverteb. of Massachu- 
settSj p. 242. 

A fine large individual of this shell was obtained; it is five- 
eighths of an inch long and the same broad. It wants the zones 
spoken of by Dr. Gould, and differs slightly in other particulars 
from his description. 

This is nearly related to the V. undata of Smith> a fossil spe¬ 
cies procured from the glacial beds of the Clyde, but is, I am in- 
eliiiedtobdieve,distinet« The sheUfromDavis's Strait is thinner, 
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mudi larger, and has the outer lip not so broadly reflected on 
the ctflnmella; Ibe groove also on the pillar>lip is not by any 
means so broad, and it is gradually lost, revolving into the shell; 
whilst in the V. undata it commences bdiind with comparative 
abruptness; the inner edge of the columella of the former is 
therefore twisted as it runs up the pillar, but is nearly straight 
in the latter. 

It is right, however, to observe that the surface of the two 
species is much more alike than would appear from the descrip¬ 
tion in the 'Wernerian Transactions,’which is undoubtedly from 
worn specimens. In the Newcastle museum there are three or 
four shells from the Clyde district, which, I bdUeve, were received 
from Mr. Smith. These specimens agree pretty accurately with 
the description given by that gentleman, but when closely ex¬ 
amined with a glass small portions of the true surface are found 
adhering, and they are minutely spirally striated in the same 
manner as in V. zonata. 

Natica Groenlandica, Beck. 

Natica Greenkmdica, Beck, in MoUer's Index MoUus. Groenl. p. 7. 

Only one specimen occurred: it is small, measuring no more 
than seven-sixteenths of an inch in length; and it is rather 
doubtful whether it belongs to this species or not; from which it 
differs likewise in being thinner, and in having the sutures of 
the whorls more deeply impress^. In this respect it agrees 
better with the N. bt^alia of Oray, to which, indeed, it seems 
closely related. 

PttteUa rubella, Fabr. 

Patella rubella, 0. Fabr. p. 386. 

A single ^ecimen was taken adhering to a large Psotui, re¬ 
sembling the Holothuria equamata of Muller: the Patella agrees 
very accurately with the description given by Fabricius, though 
instead of being entirely red it has only the apex of that colour; 
the rest is of a tawny hom-colour. 

Pecten lekmikut, Muller sp. 

Oatrea lelandka, Muller, Zool. Dan. Prod. no. 2990. 

Ihree or four spedmens occurred: they have the valves more 
distinctly ribbed than in those brought firom the coast tff New¬ 
foundland. 

Peeten Oroenlandieus, Sowerby. 

Peeten Grmtbmdicut, Sow. Thesaur. CondbyL vcALp. 66. ^ 13. 
f.40. 

Peeten vitreue, Ony, App. Fkrry’s 1st Voy. p. 314. 

Tlmre axe three cmecimadus of thia ddUcat^ diaphanous meeies 
in tibe coUeedon: they agree pretty aecontety inth Mr. Qmfn 
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description of Peeten vitreuBf and I think are undoubtedly his spe¬ 
cies. The specimens brought by Parry, however, seem to have 
wanted the fine, numerous, slightly depressed radiating strise on 
the light or lower valve; but these striae are not by any means 
conspicuous; it is therefore possible that Mr. Gray may have 
overlooked them. They have also escaped the notice of Mr. G» 
B. Sowerby, jun., who figured and described from the specimens 
brought by Messrs. Warham and Harrison. It is probable like¬ 
wise that this character may occasionally be wanting, for in 
one of the three specimens they are almost obliterated; and 
the right valve is always more or less eroded, having a thin, 
opakc chalky outer layer that readily falls off. The left valve has 
a few distant, broad, rounded, almost obsolete rays, which are 
only discernible with a side light. 

Mr. Sowerby^s name must have precedence, as the one given 
to this species by Mr. Gray was pre-occupied. 

Nucula injlatay n. s. PI. V. figs. 13, 14. 

Shell subtrian^lar, a little oblique, ventricose, thin, smooth, 
covered with a shining greenish yellow epidermis, slightly con¬ 
centrically wrinkled; umbones small, eroded, placed much to one 
side; posterior slope long, somewhat flattened, slightly convex; 
anterior slope rather short, straight, and with a shallow cordate 
depression; basal margin regidarly rounded, entire, forming 
rather abrupt angles at its junction with the sides, particularly 
in front; hinge with twenty teeth on one side and twelve on the 
other. Len^h ^ inch; breadth inch; depth inch. 

This species is not unlike Nucula tenuis ; the greater size and 
more an^ated form however of N. inflata will readily distinguish 
it; it is also much longer in proportion to its breadth, is very 
much more ventricose and less oblique; its teeth are also more 
numerous. 

A single individual occurred; it was dead, but quite perfect. 

Leda rostrata^ Lamarck sp. 

Nucula rostrata, Lam. 2nd ed. vol. vi. p. 504. 

Leda buccata, Stp. in Mdller’s Index Mollus. Grcenl. p. 17. 

This species differs considerably from the Area rostrata of 
Montagu: it is larger and appears to be much more ventricose; 
the rostrated end is more abruptly truncated, and is scarcely at 
an bent. 

Only one specimen was procured: it is inch broad and 
nearly inch long« 

Leda minuta, Fabricius sp. 

Area minuta, O. Fabr. Fauna Grcenl. p. 414; Chemn. Conch. 

Tol. X. p. 851.1.170. f. 1657, 1658. 

This nearly resembles the Nucula minuta of British authors. 
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bat it 1 think dittinet ; it it abaat the tame tite end hat the like 
atrongj trentverae libs; the roitrated end| bowevert it not to long, 
it leas srouated, it moiie abruptly truncat^, and the umbones are 
nearer the centre. Breadth ^ inch j length inch. 

Two tpeeiment were dredg^d^ 

Modiola nigraj Gray. 

Mo^ola nigra. Gray, App. Parry's let Voy. p. 244. 

Mytilus dhcrepans, Mont. Brit Shells, Supp. p. 65. t. 26. f. 4 
(not of the body of the work). 

A fine series of specimens were brought, some of which are 
totally black, others are varied with olive-brown; and the young 
are of a pale greenish olive: the strise arc considerably coarser 
in some ^an in others, and tho dorsal margin is occasionally 
more arched than usual. Some of the largest are inch long 
and ^ inch broad. 

Modiola lavigata^ Gray. 

Modiola lavigata. Gray, ^p. Parry's 1st Voy. p. 244. 

Mytilus discors, O. Fabr. Fauna Groenl. p. 418? 

An extensive suite of this fine Modiola vdOA procured; many of 
them are much larger than those from which Mr* Gray described j 
some are 14 inch long and l| inch broad. 

There is, however, no doubt that they belong to this species: the 
surface being almoi^ devoid of radiating strie gives to it a very 
characteristic appearance. 

Dr. Gould# in his * Report on the invertebrata of Massachu¬ 
setts,' includes this species amongst the synonyms of his Modiola 
diacrenans^ which is quite distinct from the shell so named by 
Britiim oonchologists*. 

The Modiola akcr^oM of Gould is probably the M* lat^aia, 
but there are several points of difierence. latter is less 
winged on the dorsal mari^n, and is more abruptly rounded at 
the posterior end; the radiating ribs on the anterior portion are 
not straight as in that species, but are regalarly waved and are 
more numerous, there being sometimes as many as fifteen; but 
even on this portion of the shell, the ribs are generally more or 
less obliterate, and consequently it is diffieult to aseertam their 
number. The posterior compartment is almost always smooth, 
but oeeasionidly traces of very fine radiating strim may be bl^ 
served at the margin. The middle compartment has rarely a few 
distant, fine, dqnessed radiating Imes; the whtde surfaos is a 
good deal wrinkled concentrically, and the ^idermis is vmy 

* The Modiola dkcor$ od Gould appcait to hs the true iK dkerofom of 
Montagu (not of the Suppleineut)> dmering oub' hv having a tew libe mors 
on the anterior compartment i and the ilf. newa el the wme anther is the 
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except on the posterior portion^ where the brightness is 
considerably subdued. Old specimens are almost entirely black; 
the young arc varied with rich brown^ black and pale yellowish 
green, or arc w^holly of the latter colour. 

There can be no doubt that the variety substriata, which 
Mr. Gray thought might prove distinct, belongs to this species. 

I think it probable that the Mytilus discors of Fabricius in¬ 
cludes this species, though under that name he appears to have 
described more than one kind ; for he states that whilst the young 
are striated at both ends, the old arc smooth on the front portion. 
This is not the case with the suite brought by Messrs. Warham 
and Harrison j the young, and some of them are very small, arc 
quite smooth on the posterior compartment, 

Tellina calcarea, Qmeliu. 

Tellina calcarea, Omelin, p. 3236. no. 38. 

Tellina proxima^ Brown, Wem. Mem. vol. vui. t. 1. f. 21; Sow* 
erby, App. Beechey’s Voy. p. 154. t. 44. f. 4. 

This did not occur abundantly; only six or seven s}>ecimens 
were dr('dgcd. The epidermis occasionally covers almost the 
whole shell, and is generally more entire than in the specimens 
from which Mr. Sowerby described. 

Aatarie aemimlcata, Leach sp. 

Craasina semisulcnta, I^ach, App. Rosa’s 1st Voy. 8vo ed. 

Aatarte lactea, firod. and Sow., Zool. Joum. vol. iv. p. 366; 
bowerby, Zool, Bcechey’s Voy. p. 152. pi. 44. f. 12. 

Crasaina eorruyata. Brown, Conch, of Great Brit. 2nd ed.p.96. 
pi. 40. f. 24. 

Craaaina Withami, Smith, Wem. Mem. vol. viii. pi. 1. f.24,25. 

This is rather a variable species, but may always be distin¬ 
guished from boreakj with which some conchdogists have 
c<mfounded It is sometimes nearly smooth, m' only ohso* 
Ictely sulcated at the umbones; in this state it is Brownes Craa^ 
sina corrugata ; others are sulcated at least half-way down, and 
the young, as might be expected, are furrowed over the whole 
surface. Individuals occur nearly black, not much comparessed, 
and of a roundish oval, but by far the greater number are of a 
yellowish browfn colour, with the valves very flat and much pro- 
oii^ced transversely. 

This species is frequently distorted, and is ^nerally much 
eroded at the beaks. It is found fossU at Bridlmgton; I have 
seen very characteristic specimens from thence in the collection 
of Mr. Loftus of Newcastle, w^ho reecived them from Mr. Bean 
under his manuscript name of AaUarta him. The description of 
CrarimWithomi^ Smith agrees very accurately with the smooth 
varieties of A. aknisukaia, and the figures in the 'Wernerian 
Memoirs* put it beyond a doubt; the farsight ventral margin and 
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deep visoei^^mnBfaiQp^tJfa 

to determipi; ti^ sp^i^, ,.^^<1 ji# ^'ijijv' 

This shi^ was t^s^ipsi^tlpVSPtham n ti 
ABtart€ Warkmm,rk.s.^ ^LW-filr. !«)»»•. 

Shell thin, elliptical, vei^tric^^' wftH ^aSteAtf lit!^^ 
sharp, regular, concentnc fibsi' ciltis 
rather prottiiuetit, nearl;^ SiifcMor'bbd 

with the slope concave; futmlc ^dt dera,''dfeWnfij4^iih5 
posterior end slightly tbtivex with thfe OTjWtmdff lanc^^ 
nasal margin entire, w^ell and regularly arched; 

S ale greenish yellow; inside bluish.wlutq. M^^h; 

readth nearly 1 ii^oh; depth inch. , ^ * 

It would appear that this, one of the prcitiest apd^^^^st deli¬ 
cate of the genus, is not at all common; only six fmccimens were 
obtained. It is paler and brighter than is tLStud with the Aktarte& 
and is giWierally marked wdth a few irregular dark l)lotchcs‘6r 
spots, probably caused by injuries sustained by the shell. In old 
specimens the ribs blend at the basal margin, where the c|pi- 
dermis is rather coarse and wrinkled. 

This species is not likely to be confounded with any othcip. 
though it has some general resemblance to Astarte elliptum : it 
is however more regularly oval and more vcntricose, tne colour 
is brighter, and the surface more glossy. It is perhaps more 
eloscly allied to the A. Laureniiana of Lyell, a fossil spc^cics ob¬ 
tained from the glacial beds of Canada, but differs from it iu 
having the ends more equally rounded, and in the position of the 
beaks, which in that species are placed considerably towards the 
anterior end; the prominent lateral teeth arc also wanting in 
A. fFarham. 

This species is named in honour of Mr. Warham, the gentle¬ 
man to whom I am principally indebted for this mteresting col¬ 
lection of Arctic shells, 

Cardivm Grcenlandicumt Chemnitx. 

Cardhm Grmlandicum^ phexnn. Conch, vd. vi. t. 19» f.198. 
Venus Islandicu, 0. Fabr. Fauna Grcenl. p. 41). 

Cardhtm edeniutwn, Montagu, Brit. Shdb, Supp. p. 29. 

Two or three fine fresh specimens were broo^tg, and 
smgle valves occurred, some of which measure nearly three 
in OTeadth. A young individual was also procured; it is very 
delicate, is more distinctly ribbed thaa the aiitare rrhiiilii mmA is 
prettily marked with aigsag Imea of n pde fimheofewiv^ 

Cardium IslanUcfum, Chemnitz* '' ' 

Gar Am IsMUaum*^ Chemn* irol. vL p» 2M. a* ^1*6. 

(bniMifa cfKa^iO«Fahr*l^^ 

Two spedmens were dredged; one is in fine oondftitWIFIII^ 
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little larger than the measurement given by Fabricius» but in all 
other respects agrees exactly with his very admirable description. 
The other is a single valve^ and is nearly twice the size of those 
from which that naturalist described; it measures upwards of 
two indies and a half in breadth. 

This species has somewhat the habit of C. echinatum, from 
which it may be readily distinguished by the absence of the tes¬ 
taceous spines of that species^ and by having in their place the 
epidermis raised into a fringe of tine close cilia; the ribs arc also 
more numerous. 

Mya Uddevallensis, Forbes. 

Mya Uddevttllensis, Forbes, Mem. of the Geol. Survey, vol. i. 
p. 407. 

Shell elliptical, w'ith the posterior end much truncated ob¬ 
liquely towards the basal margin; ventricosc, thickish, dirty 
white, calcareous, irregularly wrinkled concentrically, and co¬ 
vered with a strong inigged olivaceous epidermis; tooth of the 
hinge squarely truncated, entire; sijdional impression rather 
short, about one-third the length of the shell, not much arched 
forward. Length 2 inches; breadth 2^ inches. 

This species was first noticed by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, in 
his paper on The last Changes in the Levels of Land and Sea in 
the British Islands,^MVernerian Memoirs, vol. viii., as occurring 
fossil in the iicwxr pliocene deposits at the mouth of the Clyde. 
It has since been observed at Uddevalla in Sweden by Mr.Lyell; 
and Capt. Bayfield has also found it both fossil and alive in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Some of our best naturalists consider this form a mere variety 
of Mya truncata ; 1 am inclined, however, to dissent from this 
opinion, which I do wdth some hesitation. 

Half a dozen specimens were brought in all stages of growth, 
and in all of them the siphonal impression is much shorter than 
in Mya truncata, in w’hich it is full half the length of the shell; 
it is likewise not so much arched forward. The shell is also 
always much more truncated, and the posterior margin slopes 
towards the base of the shell, whereas in Mya truncata it inclines 
in the contrary direction; the form of the tooth also slightly 
differs. 

Saxieam pholadis, Chemnitz sp. 

Mytilus pholadis, Chemn. Conch, vol. viii. p. 154. t. 82. f. 735. 

Mya byasifera, O. Fabr. Fauna Grcsnl. p. 408. 

Two specimens occurred; one is g inch long and 1| inch 
broad; the other is much smaller^ and differs in no respect from 
Swiaaea mffosu. 

Asm. Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xmi. 2 B 
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Lyonsia gihhosa, mihi. PI. V. %. 11, 12. 

Amtinu striata^ Gray, App. Ross’s Voy. 

Shell vontricosc, oblong-ovatc, thin, ddll, dpake whit^ sKglifly 
wrinkled concentrically and striated longitttcUnallyj with a deli¬ 
cate olivaceous epidermis; umbones large, tumid, placed a little 
towards the anterior end, which baa the d(n*sal margin concave, 
with a rather deep ovate depression immediately under the beaks; 
the posterior dorsal margin straight, with the end a little twisted, 
slightly gaping and obliquely truncated; from thence the vcntrai 
margin is arched pi'etty regularly to the anterior end, which is 
w ell rounded; interior white, approaching to a pearly lustre; os¬ 
siculum triangular, with the posterior end concave. Length up- 
ivards of 1 inch; breadth ^ inch; depth ^ inch. 

Mr. Gray informs me that this is his Anatina striata^ but I 
have not been able to find the original description. 

The Mya striata of Montagu, to which probably Mr. Gray re¬ 
ferred his shell, is certainly distinct from the specimens brought 
by Messrs. Warham and Harrison. The dull opake w hite colour 
devoid of nacreous lustre, the tumid beaks and the concavity of 
the margin in front of them, w'itb the ovate depression, ixxc suffi¬ 
cient to distinguish it. 

The Mya striata of Montagu, however, is most likely a variety 
of L, norveyica^ as considered by Turton; but whether so or not, 
Mr. Gray^s name having been used cannot be retained. 

This species differs from L. norvrgica by its whiteness, opacity 
and w^ant of nacreous lustre; it is not so broad, is more gibbous, 
and has the beaks larger and more tumid; the posterior cud is 
not so much produced, is less squarely truncated, and the lon¬ 
gitudinal stria! arc stronger and further apart. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Fiyg» 1, 2. Piffereut view# of Bnotimum 
Fiy, 3. Fuitus mdiacidun. 

Figs, 4, 5. Dine rent views of Margarita llarrisoni. 

Fig, 0. Bnctinum serkatim, 

7. Jiuccinum itgdropjftantm, 

Fig^ ^ 9, DifiVreiit vWws of Buccimm GreoMkmdict$m» 

Fig. 10. Fasm SahinL 

Figst Hi 12. Different views of Zf/oMwa 

Figs. 13, 14. DHTerent views of Nvcula infiafn. 

Figs. 15, 16. Difi^retit views of Astarte U^arhamu 
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XXXVII .—Excursion of an Insect Hunter in the Carinihian 

Highlands. By Dr. Nicke&l of Prague *. Communicated 
by A. H. Haliujly, Eaq. 

I ARRIVED at Gastciii on the 30th of July, and from this, having 
crossed the fells t of Nassftdd and Malliiitz, I took the road up 
Moell-dale to Hciligcnhlut. This village lies on the eastern slope 
of the fell of the same name, scarcely an hour’s walk from the 
source of the Moell, at an elevation of 1*000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and in its poverty and loneliness presents anything 
but a cheering picture. The river iMoell, which takes its rise 
from beneath the glacier that lies on the eastern side of the 
Grossgloekuer, li\e hours’ distaiice from Ileiligeublut, receives in 
its course many little mountain-torrents, and waters the valley 
which bears its name, and which, running in a direction from the 
north towards the south-west, opens a succession of romantic 
scenery. The banks of the stn^am, for the space of a league 
from its source, are ov<*rgrown with alder bushes, through which 
the ])ath to lleiligeiiblut leads. Bidges of rock, of the most 
grotescpie forms, from 7000 to 8000 fct*t in height, bound the 
\ alley on the west. These, maceesvible to the foot of man on 
their eastern face towards the valhn, are wooded here and there 
with fir-trees, beech and larches; and a eliarining wat<‘rfall, named 
from an old legend,of which it was the. set ne, the '^ilaiden’s-leap,^’ 
arrests tin*, gaze of the visitor. On the mountain slopes to tlie 
east t)f the valley, tillage and grass-fields alternate with insulated 
tracts of woodland, and the homely cottages of the mountaineers 
scattered in the intervals. The head of the valley is barely a 
quarter of a league across, but gradually it widens, and cultiva¬ 
tion appears more and more, as the mountuiiis wdiich inclose it 
diminish in elevation. 

The most interesting of all the excursions in the environs is to 
the Pasterze, and, by way of this, to the Gems-grube, which lies 
above Heiligenblut, five leagu(‘s to the northward. This spot, to 
the botanist a classical locality, where the rarest alpine ])lants are 
found in the greatest variety, is not less attractive to the ento¬ 
mologist, as the extent of the annexed list testifies. The path to 
it leads over the first (or lower) Sattcl, and winds upwai’ds athwart 
the face of the mountain. After an easy ascent for an hour among 
fir-ti*ee8, larches, and fragments of rock completely clothed with 
the most elegant mosses, the terrace of the first mountain-range 
is attained, on w hich a number of the dairymen’s huts are seated 
between w^oods and cattle-walks. Here Doritis Apollo was not 

* From the Journal of the Entomological Society of Stettin, 1845. 

t ** Taaem,*' provincial term, subalpine ranges on which the snow melu. 

2B2 
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nncoimnori/^ttibg jibcitit ;^tedMfc'e'j' s6litt^ 'spb- 

cimen^ of iSjf^aHhtU iVeri/^Itdo‘ Occiiri^^d;* majmnc^ fferlnd 
were growing luxuriantly hi cr;fe^ce8 of tlie rocks,, &a 
pusillA with its pretty bells had takph irobt’ cver^wh^^ 
crumbled surface of the blocks of stbhfe! t’or 'ahotnbr short hour 
the path continues at this elevation Over severaUlftle hills, where 
woodland, moist meadow and debris of rOck alternate, past St. 
Bridget's chapel, from which there is a distant view westward of 
the Lciterbach, as it rushes thundering down its alpine dike to 
mingle with the waters of the Moell. Here, not far from its 
source, the river finds its way through a deep ravine, inaccessible 
all the way from the plain of ice to the lower Sattel, where the 
valley properly speaking begins. Along the brow of the moun¬ 
tains which hem in the ravine on the easteni side, the path 
ascends, by successive stc'itions, among stunted pines interspersed 
with magnificent lawns, where the crimson blossoms of the Rho¬ 
dodendron blend with tail-stemmed Monkshood and the intense 
azure of the Gcntiaiiella. About the perpendicular cliffs, Argynnis 
pales and various species of Hipjmrchia were on the wing. Ihc 
lovely Lycama eurybia, eras, orbitulus, pheretes, and delicate kinds 
of PsodoSf here give full occupation to the collector, and make the 
choice embarrassing among the superabundance of riches. The 
path now turns abruptly round a jutting angle of the mountain, 
bringing at once into sight the sea-green pinnacles of the glacier 
by whi^ the ravine is terminated, and from the heart of which 
the Moell gushes forth. They form a contrast truly grand with 
the rich vegetation of so vernal a character that is spread all 
around. Prom this the Platte (a scarpment of rock througli 
which a rather precipitous path is cut) has to be ascended, in 
order to reach tne Brettboden, which overlooks a great portion 
of the plain of ice. A countless multitude of Saxifrages with the 
most exejuisite blossoms curtain the w^alls of rock, and the White 
Everlasting of the Alps {Gnaphalium leontopodmni) has its lowest 
limit here. Rare species of Carahus and Nebria there are to de¬ 
light the entomologist; and the black salamander [8, atra). is 
found in plenty by turning over the massive slabs which rest on 
the damp turf. 

The last stunted pine now disappears, and the path continues 
among the jSnest mountsdn meadows, descending a little thi^oUgh 
the Pfandlscharte, a narrow dell at the foot of the upper Satiety 
lying eastward from, and rather below the level of, th^ plain of 
ice. Having crossed the Schartenbach, which pours ^Uto 
the fissures of the ice, the southern slope of thb higher Shftel iiii 
reached. The mountain rises 9000 feet above the sea level, and 
at its foot lie fiowery meadows, the haunts of the finest '^kindij of 
Lepidoptera. While I recommend this spot tk> the entomolb^tf S 
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attciitiou, in respect to the numcroufi rarities it affords, I must 
not fotgqt (o him of the danger which attends collecting 
hcfre. f^D stories and blocks from the heights, de¬ 

tached either by the progressive decay of the rock, or from the 
melted snow in sunny weather insinuating itself among the cve- 
vices,Js an .ev-qry-duy occurrence. I myself saw a falling stone 
stri^ the scalp off a herd-boy to the brows, from the effect of 
which he tumbled down stunned from tlic spot on which he was^ 
and sustaUied some dangerous injuries, 

Tlie partial ascent of the ujijier Sattel, which is next to be ac¬ 
complished, is rather more, laborious; for although the jiath is 
not very steep, the blocks which lie strewn all about and the loose 
stones make it arduous. The western angle of the luountain 
once attained, the pedestrian’s toil is amply recompensed by the 
sight of the gigantic jiyramid of the Grossglockner w ith its two 
jieaks of ice. In a short half-hour the descent is made to the 
jilain of ice, over which a great sweep is taken to reach the jire- 
cipice oil the (‘ast, called the Gems-grube. 

The plain of ice, the rasterze* as it is ealled, lying 8000 feet 
{d^)ve the level of the sea, is a league and a half long l)y threc- 
(piartors wide, and is traversed by a multitude of deep cracks, 
which gcuierally origiiiati* at the middle, running towards the cast 
and >Yest, and u liich must be avoided by taking a circuit wlierc they 
are too broad to be leaped. To the east it is inclosed by the upper 
Sattel and the Gcins-griibe; to the west by the rocky ridges and 
ice-blocks of the GrossglockncT, and northwards by the Johanus- 
berg covered with perpetual snow ; while southward it stretches 
away to the ravine in which the Mocll has its outlet. After threc- 
quai’tcrs of an hour of circuitous deviation and leaping o\cr ice- 
cracks, the grand object, the Genis-griibc, is reached. This lies, 
as was mentioned before, eastward of the jilain of ice, and pre¬ 
sents an abys.s between the opposite jircci pices, in uhich the 
melted snow from the heights collects, and is drained off into the 
crevices of the ice. The chamois is often to be seen here, from 
which the spot derives its name, Gems-^ubc, the Chamois’-hole. 

Here and there the face of the rock is diversified with patches 
of green sward and with lichens of a pale gi*ayish shade, and 
though the place at first sight seems to yield but a scanty herb- 
age, it U in truth rich in plants, and will still, ui spite of diflS- 
culty, hp sought By the ardent lover of nature for the sake of 
the miriyalfed prospect of the Grossglockncr. Smja alpina and 
^maiogonium carinihi^^ reward the botanist,—the 
wid many species of Lepidoptcra besides, 

♦ Frpw In Sclavonic a meadow; from the nature of the ground 

oyer vrUich the road to it passes. 
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the entomologist^—^for the toil of elambeting among the steep 
and ruggeft acclivities. 

Although I have specified this i^ot as the richest mine of rare 
species^ I was not able myself to visit it more than once during 
a stay of four weeks. On two other occasions X ascended as far 
as the upper Sattel, and when I had got a view, from its jut¬ 
ting shouldei’, over the ico plain towards the Gems-grube, I was 
obliged to turn back disappointed, from the quantity of snow that 
had fallen thera. And in truth &is (1844) has b^n one of the 
most unfavourable seasons I could have fixed on for my excursion. 
Storm and snow often drove me back with mv boxes empty, or 
kept me shut up in the house for days together; the precious 
time passing away heavily without a determinate object, while rc- 
piningly I turned over the leaves of the books I had brought along 
with me. 

Not more fortunate was an excursion to the Loiter, which is 
indeed rich in plants and probably in insects also, but that Cat^s- 
bridge, a pass of a league in length, where all one^s attention is 
incessantly required to avoid falling over the precipice, is not well- 
adapted for collecting insects. 

On the other hand, three excursions which I made to the 
Moharkopf and the Astner plains were very productive. There? 
I found, to my not small delight, Hepialus ganna, a species I had 
never seen before, on the wing in open day. An excursion to 
the Alp-horn of Zirknitz too procured me, in addition to the 
species of Salmo peculiar to that locality, an extremely inter¬ 
esting new ChitoUy the first of the genus that has to my know¬ 
ledge been found in fresh water. 

On my return I stopped for eight days at Salzburg, where a 
careful inspection of private collections, as well as of exten¬ 
sive one belonging to the Prince Archbishop of Schworzenberg, 
has enabled me to submit to the scientific public the annexc^d 
commencement ci a ^ Fauna Lepidopterorum ^ of Salzburg. My 
desire is, that this, imperfect as it is, may serve as an introduc¬ 
tion to the riches of this nearly unexplor^ district, and may in¬ 
duce many of my entomologicd friends to frequent excursions in 
that direction. 

Fafilionidjc. 

Melitaa maturna^, M, cynthia, three specimens taken in the 
meadows of the Brettboden» elevation 7000 feet. Its season seems 
to be the month of July. Inhabits liigh mountain ranges. AT. ar- 
temis^, M, merope, a few were found on the 9th of Aurast about 
the precipices of the Gems-grube above the Mer de Olace j they 
were quite fresh. The insect is very wild and difficult to catch on 
account of its rapid fi^t and the nature of the ground. Jif. einxia, 
didyma,phwbe, ddetyma, athalia, parthenidK M, arterie, a iq[)eoiee ex- 



tremcily rare and little known* Found on the most abrupt and ele¬ 
vated declivities, and where the vegetation was most scanty. In 
these desert spots they hover singly, with slow motion, over the 
scattered patches of turf overgrown with the common gray lichen. 
The Moharkopf near Ddllach, and the precipices above the Pasterze 
at Heiligenblut, are its haunts. Its season the latter half of July. 

Argynnis Selene*, A, euphrosyne, I found a specimen on the lower 
Sattel, at the height of 5000 feet. A, dia**. A. pales, common in 
Carinthia over all alpine meadows from 5000 to 8000 feet elevation, 
where it is found about the various species of Hieracium abundant 
there. On the highest alps the females have the wings darker-co¬ 
loured, sometimes with a steel-blue gloss, or entirely white shaded 
with black. Both these varieties pair with the common form. 
A, hecatct ino {amaihusia), lajpua, niobe, adippe, aglaia, paphia^, 
var. valesina, found in Mocll-dalc, ? only, and paired with the com¬ 
mon A,paphia, This new species therefore must be struck out of 
our lists. It is related to paphia as isis to pales, A. paphia was 
abundant in the spots where valesina occurred. 

Vanessa cardui**,eyQTy\\\ierc^ extending even to the highest alps. 
V, atalantay io^ antiopa, pohjchloros, xanthomclas** , V. urlica**, in 
all states, on the highest alpine meadows. V, c^album*. V, prorsa ; 
I found the caterpillar not rare, with its web, among the leaves of 
IJrtica dimea, on the way from Bockstcin to Nassfeld on the 3l6t of 
July. A month later the butterfly was abundant in the valley of the 
Salzach. 

Limenitis cucilla, sibilla, carilla, populi*, 

Apatura iris, ilia, var. clylie*, var. eos, a fine specimen taken in 
Moell-dale. 

Hipparchia proserpina, hennione, alcyone, hriseis, semele, statilina, 
phadra*. H, aello, very rare, about the rocky slopes above the 
glacier near Heiligenblut. The specimens taken in the beginning of 
August were already much wasted. H,janira*, eudora, hyperan- 
thus**, H. dejmira*, H, hiera, on the w^ay to the Leiter, near Hei- 
ligenblut. H. mara, megeera, Algeria, galathea var. leucomelas*, 1£, 
cassiope, single specimens found in the elevated meadows on the 
road to the Pasterze; more common in the Gems-gmbe. H, pharte, 
a few 8i)ecimcns below the Tauernhaus in the valley towards Kauris, 
after the middle of August. H, melampus, in open spots among the 
stunted firs; generally diffused, but nowhere common. H. pyrrha, 
only in the little mountain meadows under the Platte near Heiligen¬ 
blut : not common. H, medusa^, II, nerine, one of the rarer alpine 
species. I found only three w'usted specimens, on the 3rd of August, 
in wooded rocky spots on the lower Sattel. It seems not to extend 
beyond the wooded region, as it likes shady places. JJ, medea, ligea**; 
of the former species fine varieties. //. euryale, common on the 
way from Bbekstein to the Nassfeld; rarer in Carinthia. H.pronoe, 
one of the commonest kinds in tlie alps. H, gorge, at the Leiter, on 
the rocks of the tarn of Zirknitz, and about the Astner ])lains near 
Doellach, sparingly. //• manto; this rare butterfly frequents the 
highest spots of the fells of Nassfeld and Malluitz, as well as the 
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Suni^r in 

Gei^aigrubeidbove Hciiigeiiillat. ^ks (flight i6^WavMa|««Qd unsteady; 
afew |)Bcea fnMD.the spot wheveit vose^ it dnrtsido^ agtiin among 
tha herbage, so that it is dftentdifliciilt tafindilt again, ' iJuly is its 
time of appearance. ifiT; tyndatiia; *nve|ry es^cursion in^ the'higher 
groiands aflbrded^this butterfly in plenty. 1 fdundat the Oems-gmbe 
a handsome variety with a silrery*white gloss ox^er the entire lower 
surface. H, davus, pamphilus, ipkis, hefo, etrconia*, Hisc^yrim ; this 
pretty species was abundanft over the meadows of* the Pasterze and 
the Pfandlscharte. Season August. 

Lycana avion, alcon, cuphemus, erehus, cyllarus, acis, aryiahi&, da-- 
mon^ alsus*. L» pkereies, solely, and sparingly, on the most elevated 
meadows above Heiligenblut, before the turn of the road round the 
mountain: early in August. L. dapknis\ L, tiorydon, 1 found in the 
valley towards Kauris at an elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet. All tiie 
specimens were of the variety in which the colouring of the under* 
side is dull, as in the var. ij^ora of H. syllius. L. dorylas*, 1 found 
perfectly fresh specimens after the middle of August, on a motintain 
meadow lying 5000 feet high. Z. adonist, icarivs, alea^is*, L, eros, 
orbitulus ; both species in tolerable plenty on the meadows through 
which the road to the Pasterze passes. />. ayrsiis^ eumedon, aryus, 
agon, amyntas, polysperchon, hyl<is, hattus, chryseis^, L, evrybia, in the 
elevated meadows on the hither side of the turn of the road mentioned 
before ; also above the Platte, but is riire. August. L* viryaureta, 
phlmas, lucina, t'ubi, quercus, spini, ilicis, w-album, pruni, betulai**. 

Papiiio podaiirius*, P. maebaon'^*, 

Doritis apollo**, throughout the summer, in the environs of Salz¬ 
burg, in the valleys of the Salzach and the Mocll. JX delius, only 
among the alps. In the Pfandlscharte hard by the glacier of Heili- 
genblut, and on the Ratiris-fell, it was still in fresli condition at the 
end of August; while s]>ecimens taken on an excursion to the Leitcr 
early in that month M'ere quite wasted. Jt is rare. D, mnemosyne^'^, 

Pontia cratfsgi, brassica, rapa, napp*. The last three often deceived 
me among the alps, where I mistook them at a distance for P, caX 
lidice. Var. brionice in a dell of a wood at Sagritz. P, callidicc, a 
sibgle wasted specimen (?) of this rare butterfly was taken in the 
Oems^grube. July eeems to be the season for it. P, daplidice*. 
P. cardamin^s, sinapis**, 

Colias ^dU9a var. helice, chrysotbeme* , C. phicomone, abundant in 
elevated alpine meadows ; is said also to occur rarely on the Geis- 
benrg^neae Sahsburg. C. hyale^, C. paleeno, found in former years 
on the Nasafeld. C. rhammi*^, 

He^eria malvarum var. althtea, carthamP^ II, fritiilum, rare, in 
high alpine meadows. H, alveolus^ B^rlorius^ tagti, paniseus, 
nmi linea, lineoia^, i/» comma*, also on the highest alps. 

w.io:' • ;j ■ ,, SrmNomai. 

Atychia atdtices*, 

^ spf,, Thpijape a^qodne ali^uc anticis c^^mleor 

^ridibuB, posticis fuscis^ anti^is v^^ pectinaUsj» oapite auro- 

... .^ ^ 
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Size of AL but.mo$t ncdrly allied.to At. statkea. llie pro« 

eeB»es of the antennn are much longer, and not so close*set as in that 
specie 94 The front, tliorax and abdomen have a number of fine gray 
hairs standing singly, which arc not found there. The head has a 
bright golden gloss, set off by the contrast of the hairy body., while 
tlie head and thorax a]>pear of a uniform colour in HfUices. The pre¬ 
sent species also is but half the size, and docs not occur at a lower 
elevation than 7000 feet. Found about the Fasterze in August, 
hovering in the sunshine and sitting in pairs on dowsers. 

A. pruni*. 

ZygfBna on the highest al2)9 as well as in the lowlands. 

Z. scaibiosaiy mhiUeai^^ Z. ca'ulttns, in alpine meadows 0000 to 7000 
feet high ; flying singly and not common. In August the specimens 
were generally worsted. Z» melih(t\ lonicerte, Jilipcndula:'^*, Z. hip* 
pvcrcindisy a few specimens only in a coppice below Diillach. Z.an* 
gelicce, peucedani, ephiaUes^/ulcatUt onohryrhis^. 

Synfomis phegea^. 

Scsia apiformis, asUi/ormis, culici/ormis, mutillaiformts, icnihredi* 

Macroglcsstt fuciformis, bombiliformis^. 3/. croatied^y on the au- 

tliority of Freyer. M.aieUatarumy ocnotfienF^. 

DoUephila ncrii, celcrio"^. J). vlpettor, porevUus, gaiiif evphorbier/^'^, 

Sphina: pinastriy vonvolvufi, ligustri^. 

Smerinthus Sm. ocellata, populi*^» 

BoMiJYCin.®. 

Saturnia spini*, carpini^^. 

Aglia Endromis vet'sicolor'^. 

llarpyia viauliiy ermineUy bicuspis, bifiduyfagiy milhauseri^. 

Notodonta iritophuSy ziczacy dromvdarius, cucullma, camelina, ar* 
gentinay palpina, plumigeray dodonaay cliaonid^. 

Cossus ligniperdoy icscvli*. 

Hejnalus humuli^. 77. carnus, said to occur at an elevation of 7000 
feet. H, sylvinus'^'. H.ganna ; 1 found this rare moth dying in the 
sunshine on the highest mountains of Carinthia; from rapidity 
of its dight it is very hai*d to catch. It varies much. Time the 
middle of August, 

Lilhosia quadra, griseokiy complanay aurcolUy rubricolUs, rosea, 
roscida^. 

L* tnelanomos, n. sp. Alls anticis obscure fulvis nigro-punctatis, 

costis duabus nigris, posticis fuscis, coUari et scapulis atris. 

Found in the immediate environs of the Grossglockner at an ele¬ 
vation of 9000 feet. It appeared after a shower, dying^heavily and 
solitary. The black collar and tip|>ets, the wing-ribs black from 
their origin, the sooty shade, combined with the locality, distin¬ 
guish it from L. roscida, to which it comes near in appearance ns 
well as size. 

L.freyeriy n. sp. Alis omfnibus jwdlide' hclyaceis, anticis on^stis, 
seriebus tribus prunctordm minimbhim. 

Also found on the Carinthian alps, duttering heavily in the sun- 
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shine about the face of i*ooks» in the month of August. Intermediate 
between roapida and Zr. irrorea, Siee of the formerj from which 
it is distinguished by the arrangement and smaller size of the black 
dots» the outline of the wings» and the gray oolour of the underside 
in the fore pair. From L. irroraa it differs by the emaUer size> out¬ 
line of the wings, and by its pale colour. 

X. trrom occurs solitary both in Moell-dale and among the alps, 
but seems not to ascend above the limit of the pines. X. eborina, 
anciila, mundana*. 

Psyche, Not a single specimen of this genus occurred in the per¬ 
fect state* though so abundant in the earlier stages. It may seem 
incredible when 1 say* that in an excursion over the grassy slopes 
behind the turn of the road above Heiligenblut* at an elevation of 
8000 feet, I came to a spot where a species of Psyche was in such 
abundance, that on looking fixedly at the ground, overspread with 
stones from the heights and a scanty sward, it appeared to be ail in 
motion, like a populous ant-hill, so that one grasp, made at random, 
caught hundreds. 1 did not succeed in rearing the moth. It would 
be interesting to follow out the history of this, probably new, species, 
which occurs on the alps in millions, compared with whicli our most 
common Tinea may be accounted rarities. 

Liparis monacha*, dispar^ salkis, chrysorrhaa, auriflm*** 

Orgyia pudihunda, fasvellina^ antigua*. 

Pygara anastomosis, reclusa, anachoreta, curtula, hucephala^, 

Gastropacha betulifolia, querci/olia, pint, pruni, potatoria, medica» 
ginis, quercus, rubi, populi, cratagi, processionea, lanestris, neusiria^. 

Buprepia cribrum, pulchra*. E, grammica ; a variety with the 
lower wings entirely black is found in the subalpine districts, but 
more frequently in Lower Carinthia* About Salzburg this species 
has not occurr^, E, russula, jacobecE*. E, plantaginis var. hospita, 
with the lower wings white, on the highest alpine meadows in Au¬ 
gust. E. tnatronalis, Fr., seems to be rare in the Garinthian moun¬ 
tains. In all my repeated excursions 1 found but two specimens 
near the Mer de Glace. Its flight in the daytime is rapid and 
sustained, and it is hard to catch, from the precipitous nature of 
the ground. JS. dominula, hera, purpurea, aulica*, E, mutronula ; 
the caterpillar of this species, sought for with little success by other 
methods where there were traces of its presence, was obtained by 
removing the thin layer of turf from the rocky undersoil. E, caja, 
a $ freshly disclosed was found in Upper Carinthia at an elevation 
of 4000 feet E» vilHca, h€be,/uligino8a, mendica^ menthastri, uriica, 

lubridpeda^n 

Noctvaojb. 

Acronycta leporina, aceris, megacephala, alni, ligustri, strigosa, tri- 
dens, psi, ataiewnt^. A, rumicis**, A. euphrasiet ; erf the only two 
specimens which I took of this rare moth, which is not found about 
Salzbuig, one was taken on the planks of the water-course at Bock- 
stein above Oaitein, the second on a garden^ttrall in Moell-dale, early 
in August. ' 
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Bryophila perla. ereptricula,firaudatricula*. 

Cymatophora xanthoceros, rvficollis, diluta, bipuncta, octogesima, 
00 *. 

Episema c^erukocephala*. E. graminis, frequent in Mocll-dale, 
sitting on heads of thistles; found more abundantly nine years be¬ 
fore on the lloBsalp, 'W'here it vi^as flying about incessantly in the 
snnshine. In the beginning of August the moth was already worn. 

^gratis ocellina ; I took some specimens, with very clear mark¬ 
ings, on the meadows of the Pasterze and the Moharkopf. I never 
met with the species below an elevation of 5000 feet. Its time of 
appearance is after the middle of July. A. alpestris, taken seVbrol 
time.s in Moell-dale and on the lower Sattel. Season the same. 
A. tritici, fumosa, ohelisrOf ruris, saucia, segetim^ corticea, exclama- 
tionis.forcipula*. A, svffusa*. a freshly disclosed specimen was 
found under a stone at an elevation of 4000 feet. A.fatidicn ; on 
the Srd of August I was crossing the grassy slopes (on which the 
snow was lying a foot deep) behind the turn of the road above Hei- 
ligcnblut, having in vain attempted to make my way above. In a 
little meadow where the snow was mostly melted I took an Agrotis, 
which I supposed to be new, not remembering to have ever seen it be¬ 
fore, but which, on referring to Freyer's excellent figure, proved to be 
fatidiva. It was flying with a very rapid and sustained flight, hovering 
over the snow-covered declivities, and at last settled on the turf close 
to me, where I caught it. A fortnight after I took a second, sitting 
on the flowers of a Sonchus, at an elevation of 7000 feet, while the 
former locality lay 1500 feet higher still. The Carinthian alps and 
the very verge of the snowy region appear therefore to be the native 
place, till now undetermined, of this rare species. 

Amphipyra tragopoginis, livida, pyramidea, typica, perflua, pyro^ 
phila, lucipeta*. 

Noctm ravida, augur, sigma, haja, candeliseqna, brmneay festiva, 
comma-nigmm, depuncta, rhomboidea, polygona, musiva, plecta*. 

Tryphrenn conus, subsegua, pronuba var. innuba, fimbria*. 

Hadena saponarier, perplexa, capsincola**. If. behmis (Freyer in 
litt.), 11 . sp.* //. cticubafi, popularis, leucoph(ca, cespitis, atripiicis, 
satura, udusta, thalassina, gvmina, genista, contigna, convergens, di- 
Stans, protea*. H. dentina* viu". ongspurgeri, at Brettwandc in Moell- 
dale, and appears to be confined to the alpine districts. 

Phlogophora mcticulosa, lucipara*. 

Miselia casia, a single specimen was taken on a wall below Mall- 
nitz. M. conspersa, comta, albimacula,filigramma, culta^ oseyaeantha, 
aprilina*. 

Folia chi, dysodea, saliceti, flavidneta, nigrocincta, advena, nebulosa, 
herbida*. 

Trachea piniperda* is not rare, yet the caterpillar haa not been 
found to injure the plantations. 

Apamea nictitans, didyma*. A. imhecilla, only on the highest alps; 
I found it, flying in the sunshine^ on the upper Sattel, urhere it is 
very rare. A. latruncula, strigilis, testacea, basilinea*. 

Mamestra pisi, oleracea, ch^gpodii, bru$siea,/urvia, pemcaria*. 

Thyatira batis, derasa*. 
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Calpe libatrix*. 

Mythimm yaki^o^S^hkK^’ '^^ ^ ^ i 

Orthosia instabilis, munda, yffsilon, lulq^ nfa>f;{l^nta, gracilis, gothica, 
stabilis, leucographa, cruda, congener, nihia, pistacina, liturg*. 

CoTyoidrim movpkeus, (mbiculai^s, btmdd, rbspend, thtikiti, bltined*. 
Lenscama palhns, mtelUna,'iwpum, nlhipsincta, ^o$f^cra; dbso!Jta, 
comna, alburn^. ' • • ' 

Gorigna flaoagoK 

XmtMa echii, rufna, ferrugineu, citrago, crsceagn, cerago*. 

Coama fulcago, trapezma, te^a, subtusa^ d^gdnis, affinis, pgrdKna*, 
Onprca, fiying about flowers, in the sun, on the Hoss^p near 
Golling, and in meadows below the IViuernhaus of Kauris. I'he 
si)ecimens taken after the middle of August were generally W'asted. 
Ceraatis vaecinii, glabra, satellitia^, 

Xylina veivsta, exoleta, conformis, zinckenii, rhholithn, petrificata ', 
conspiciliaris, picta*, X. rurea, polyodon, lithoxyiea, lateritia, virens, 
peinorhiza*^. 

Asteroscopus cassinia, mbcculosa*, 

Cleophana pinastri, linarix^, 

Cucullia abrotani, absynthii, tanaeeti, umbratica, lactvca:, lucifvga, 
asteris, verbasci*. C. ceramanthea, Fr.* 

Abrostola triplasia, urtica*. 

Phtsia illustris, moneta, festuae, chrysitts, orichalcea, joiny percon» 
tationis, gamma*, P, interrogationis**, rare about Salzburg, more 
frequent among the lower alps. P. uin ; 1 have seen but one speci¬ 
men, which was found on one of the Pinzgau alps. P. divergens 
occurs at an elevation of 7000 to 8000 feet, in the meadows of the 
Pasterze, the Mallnitz fell, and the Moharkopf. It is remarkably 
wild, flying in 1:he sunshine, about mostly inaccessible precipices, 
and is therefore difficult to procure. 

Anarta heliaea*, 

Heliothis Omnis, dipsacea, scutosa, marginata, delphinii*, 

Aetmiia Solaris, luctuosa*, 

Erastria sulphurea, fuscula, paula*, 

Ophiusa Imaris*. 

Catephia alchymista*, 

Makiammra*. 

Catocala fraxini, elocata, nupta, dileeta, sponsa, promissa, electa, 
agamus, panmyxipha*. 

Brepkas parthenias*. 

Euclidia glyphica^ mi^- 

P.iatyp^eryx spinydOf falcula, hamula, ungaicula^ hcertula*. 

The above ci^talogisie has not yet been carried further than the 
Noetm. The extract given is considerably abridged^ omitting 
the specifh^tiohdS M lof^ity;, &c. (exee^ as regisrds the ^ine 
species)' Md thd detailed' descriptions or the neW Species, Those 
whi^ %tod this eri^rons of $a&bti^ are here denote4 by 
an astmsTt, pl^ed at !the ep^^ ihep^ag^1|i,Qr c^^ tl^e sj^Ie 

Cannthia and in the valley of the Moell m particular. 







PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Descriptions of six new species of birds, by John Gould, Esq.:— 

Taooon AfUimihiH , Mas. Trog. mrtice^ corpore ^periore, et pec- 
tore aureo-viridihus; loro, auribvs, guldque nigris; rectricibus 
intermediis duahus aureo-fuscis, virid'e tinctis; pogoniis lateralimi 
duarum his pt^oximarum uirinque extemis virido-fuscis aureo 
aplendentibus^ internis autem, apicibusque, nigris; nigris quoquc 
rectricibus cxternis, modo niarginibus pogoniarum /asciis albis 
tcnuibus transversim omatis; alls nigris, teclricibus et secondariis 
lineis hcle griseis transverse flexuosis de/iealissime pietis. 

Male. —Crown of the head, all the upper surface and chest ricli 
golden green; lores, ear-coverts and throat black; two middle tail- 
feathers golden greenifeli brown, tipped with black ; the two next on 
each side have the inner w-cb and tip black, and the outer web golden 
greenish brown; outer feathers black, crossed for a short space on 
either side the web by very line irregular bars, and largely tipj)cd 
W'ith white; wings black, the coverts and secondaries finely penciled 
with irregular zigzag markings of light grey; primaries margined 
externally with light grey ; abdomen and under surface fine scarlet, 
separated from the green of the chest by a narrow crescent of white ; 
bill orange-yellow; feet yellowish brown. 

Female. —Head, chest and ujiper surface brown ; tw*o middle tail- 
feathers dull chestnut-brown, tipped with black; the two next on 
each side black on their inner w'obs and at the tip, and dull chestnut- 
brown on their outer webs; the remaining feathers black on their 
inner webs at the base, largely tipped with white, the intermediate 
portion crossed by alternate irregular bars of black and white; wings 
as in the male, but wdth the coverts and secondaries freckled with 
yellowish brown instead of grey; car-coverts black; under surface 
scarlet, separated from the brow’n of the chest by a crescent of white ; 
bill and feet ycllowisli brown. 

Total length, 10 inches; bill, 1; wdng, 5; tail, 6; tarsi, -f. 

Hab. Peru. 

Remark. —Nearly allied to Trogon personata, but diflrering from 
that species in the tail being nearly black, in tlie transverse markings 
being very slight and in the extremities more largely tipped with 
white; the freckled markings of the wing arc also much more minute. 

CiNCLosoMA ciNNAMOMEUS. Ci/ic. toto supctiore corpore, scapit- 
laribus, rectricibus duahus intermediis, pectore ad latera, et lateribtts 
cinnmQmxts ; alarum tcctridbus nigris, plumis singulis ad apices 
albis} lined superciliari indistincte albd; guld loroque niiidl nigris; 
magnd ovatd maculd infra oculum, et cqrpore it/iriore albis,; pec- 
tore maynd maculd nitid^ nigrd^farpid tanguam sagitim, signatd. 

Tlio whole of the upper su^ace, scapularies, two central tail- 
feathers, sides of the breast and flanks cinnamon-brown ^ wing-coverts 
jet-bkek, each Feather largely tip|)ed with white; above the eye a 
feint stripe of ti^te j lores E^pd t&oat glossy black, with, a l^ge oval 
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patch of 'White seated the black, beneaiA the eye; ubder Biir- 
foce Mrhite, with a large atrow-Shaped .patch of glossy black on the 
breast; feathers on the sides of the abdomen with a broad stripe of 
black down the centre; lateral tail-feathers jet-black, lar^y tipped 
with pure white; nuder tail-coverts black for four-fifths of their 
length on the outer web, their inner webs and tips white; eyes 
brown; tarsi olive; toes black. 

Total length, 7^ inches; bill, wing, 3|; tail, ; tarsi, l|^. 

Hah, South Australia. Shot by Capt. Sturt at the lat. 

29® 40'. June 9, 1845. 

This fine new’’ species, discovered by the enterprising traveller Sturt, 
is of peculiar interest, as being one of the few inhabitants of the 
sterile and inhospitable interior of Australia, and as forming the 
third species of the genus known to belong to that portion of the 
globe; it is considerably smaller than either of its congeners, and 
also differs from them in the beautiful cinnamon colouring of the 
upper surface. It now forms port of the national collection at the 
British Museum. 

Ramphastos Inca. Foero. Ramph, nigra; rostro nigro, in lutcribus 
sanguineo ohnuhilato; culmine mandibula snperioris ad apicem, et 
laid fascid basalt flavis, hac postice lined nigrd, antic^ lined coc- 
cined cinetd ; guld et pectore alhis flavitinciis, hoc torque sanguineo 
infra succincto; tectricibus caudm inferioribus auraniiacis. 

Bill black, clouded on the sides w’ith blood-red, with the culmca 
and point of the lower mandible yellow, and with a broad basal belt 
of the same colour, bounded posteriorly w ith a narrow line of black, 
and anteriorly with a narrow line of scarlet; the yellow clouded with 
olive on the lower mandible; naked skin round the eye i)urple, passing 
into yellow on its outer margin; irides brown; legs and feet bluish 
lead-colour; general plumage black ; throat and chest white, tingeil 
with yellow, and bounded below by a band of blood-red; upper tail- 
coverts rich orange; under tail-coverts blood-red. 

Total length, 20 inches; bill, oi^; wing, 9^; tail, 7 ; tarsi, 2^. 

Hab, Bolivia; in the elevated and dense forests at Chimorde, in 
the country of the Yuracaras Indians. Brought to this country by 
Mr. Bridg^, and now in the collection of the Earl of Derby. 

Nearly allied to Ramphastos erythrorhynchus, 

Tlie above i[s the description of a female. 

Ptkroolossus gucullatcs. Pter, vertice et occipite aterrhnis; 
htd macula semilunari ad nueham griseo-eamled ; dorso, humeris, 
eqficibueque tectrkum alarum mqjorum aureo^^aleagineis, uropygia 
^ autemetieetricibuscaudasuperioribusvirido-flavisififeetis; iecirU, 
dbus alarum superioribus^ pogoniis eatemis primariartmt^,^ «ece»^ . 
darHa eatvrai^ virHibus ; pogonus iniernis nigris; genie. guUque 
farrugineie, harum cohre cum mferierie corporis cmrulsfh^grieeQ 
gradatim confuso; tectricibus caudm inferioribus nitide cocenmsi 
retdrefave-mridi ahnebilato^ nisi teriid parte et macUlk 

oblongd ntringue ad basin inferioris mandiMm$ nifrie* 

Crown, of the head and occiput deep shining bl^; f^t the hwk 
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of the neck a broad crescentic mark of blae*grey; back, shoulder, 
and tips of the greater wing-covcrta golden olive, passing into 
greenish yellow on the rump and U2)per tail-coverts; greater wing- 
coverts* outer webs of the primaries and the secondaries dark green ; 
inner webs black; sides of the face and throat sooty black, gradually 
blending with the dark bluish grey of the under surface; under tail- 
coverts shining crimson; thighs light chestnut; bill yellow, clouded 
with green for two-thirds of its length from the base, and black for 
the remainder of its length; the under mandible with an oblong 
in'egularly-shaped patch of black on each side near the base; feet 
greenish lead-colour. 

Total length, 18 inches; bill. 4 ; wing, 7 ; tail, ; tarsi, 2. 

The forests of C'oeapata, department of Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Remark, —Three specimens of this highly interesting new S'pecies 
were bnmght home by Mr. Bridge?; two of them are now in the 
possession of the Earl of Derby, and the third in the collection at the 
British Museum. The sexes are precisely similar in colour and 
markings, but the female may be readily distinguished by her some¬ 
what smaller size and by the much smaller size of the bill. 

The wdiolc of the j)lumagc is very dense or thick. 

OnoNTornoiius Baluviani. Odont, capite crisidque ferruginco^‘ 
rvfis; infra ct pone oculum lata aterrimd maculd, supra et suhtcr 
lined ruhro-cerviud marginatd; corpore hferiore castaneofusco, 
nlgro maculate; plumis singulis maculd albd oniatis. 

Head and crest rich rusty red ; beneath and behind the eye a broad 
patch of deep black, bounded above and below by a stripe of reddish 
buff; upper surface olive, minutely freckled with black; the feathers 
of the centre of the back and seapularies with a fine line of bufiy 
white down the apical half of the stem, and with a small double spot 
of black on their inner, and a large patch of black on their outer 
webs, bounded above and below with rusty red; primaries and se¬ 
condaries brown, crossed with irregular bands of rusty red, freckled 
with black; under surface dark chestnut-brown or coffee-colour, 
minutely freckled with black, each feather with an irregularly-shaped 
jiatch of white, bonlered with black near the centre, gmng the W'holc 
of the under surface a singularly rich and sparkling ajipearaucc ; bill 
black; feet lead-colour. 

Total length, 12 inches; bill, 1; wing, 6J; tiul, 2|; tarsi, 2; 
middle toe and nail, 2j. 

Mob, "fhe forests of Cocapata, department of Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Remark, —I have named this new bird Ballhmmi, in honour of 
Genml Ballivtan, President of the Republic of Bolivia. It is one of 
the finest species of tliat section of the group to which the term 
Odonfophorue is now restricted, is nearly allied to the bird 1 have 
named Odowtophome gvttotm, and may be readily recognised by its 
larger size and by the still more conspicuous marking of the under 
BUiriace, 

We are indebted to the researches of Mr^ Bridges for our know¬ 
ledge of this beamtifol bird. 

Callipepla vENtrsTA. CalLfHnte mefdo guldque holoserico-Aigrii, 



fasdd albi ab oeutt pwierhre Mgnk IM dnmmittid ; idgrA crittd 
redd et eredd; occipUe ferrughm-ru/o f pedi^re eeireieo-grUeo; 
abdomine superiore cervino, medio n^ro, ii^eri^re tedrieibuegw 
caudainferioribusarenaceUf plumie ad latera cadmme, mediie 
eedpogoniie dramineo-albie. 

Forehead, chin and throat deep relvety black, encircled from the 
posterior angle of the eye with a broad line of white; acroea tlie 
head and passing down behind the eye another line of white, bounded 
posteriorly with black; crest straight, erect, and of a deep black; 
occiput rusty red; feathers of the sides and back of the neck Ian* 
ceolate in form and of a blue-grey, encircled all round with brown; 
back, wings, rump and upper tail-coverts olive-grey; tertiaries edged 
with buff narrowly on their outer webs and broadly on their inner 
ones ; tail grey; chest blue-grey; upper part of the abdomen buff; 
centre of the abdomen black; flank-feathers rich chestnut, with a 
line of buflry white down the centre; lower ])art of the abdomen and 
under tail-coverts sandy buff, wdtli a broad stripe of greyish brown 
down the centre of each of the latter; bill black; feet brown. 

Total length. 8| inches ; bill, -1^; wing, 4^ ; tail. 4 ; tarsi, 1|; 
middle toe and nail, 1 

Hab, Supposed to be California. 

Remark ,—1 am indebted to the kindness of M. Louis Coulon, 
Director of the Museum at Neufchatel, for the loan of this species, 
for the purpose of figuring in my monograph; it is the only specimen 
I have seen, and in all probability is the only one that has been sent 
to Europe; it is a bird whose rarity is only equalled by its beauty: 
it is very nearly allied to Callipepla Californica, but is distinguished 
from that bird by the straight form of the crest, the rich colouring of 
the flank-feathers, by the absence of the scalc-like markings of the 
abdomen, and the greater length of the tail. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 5th, 1845.—^The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in the Chair. 

Captaiu Parry exhibited a small collection of insects chiefly from 
New Holland; also an exotic Curculio, with two long Clavurioi 
^rin^ng from the elytra and thorax. 

The l^sident exhibited a large Ant Lion in spirits from the plains 
of Marathon. 

Mr. C. Lamb exhibited a specimen of Deiaacrida heteracantka in 
qnrits, remarkaUe for its immense mandibles. 

Mr. S. Stevens described a plan of setting the wings of moths so 
as to give them a curved and somewhat deflexed appearance, by cut¬ 
ting a groove down the centre of the narrow setting-bemrd (in which 
the body of the insect is lodged), and giving the sides the pro|)er 
deflexed curve. 

The following papers were read:— 

On the.^nus Holaparwnecue of Curtis.” By J. O. Westwood. 
After detailing the history of the establishment of this genus, and 
its identity with the genera Catppiobwmt ViOa, 
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vnriout ot) 0 emition« made upon it 
and Gkidm^Mene«iUe» the author shows its 
a%iitf to iJa/rtflSfav^and nlfaiding cspeeially to the remark- 

idfla<^«ireui»itiBii!cei» that soine;i»f the S|)eeie8 posseaa nine joints to the 
antennsc, another ten, and another eleven^ Whereupon Mr. J. F. 

atated* tiial hie had taken epeoies of this genus <m the wing 
at^Haal^Mrd, Uahibesrwell and South Lambeth. 
t> J^iNoteeion^he sup]x»ed Sense of Fain in Insects/’ By Mr. C. 
JStNidbain*;Mof'Wbidh the fudlowing ia an abstract. On pinning two 
inatbli'(oneitIiirougb both the thorax and abdomen) in ^e daytime, 
they ^nedmined itamoveable until their usual time of flight in the 
bvedtiig) whilst a peacock*lmtteiily pinned just before sunset was 
found early next morning as perfect as when left, and on removing 
the pm it tie w auay. Some beetles on being pinned at first remained 
fop a short time inanimate, and then struggled violently as if endea- 
vouFing to escape from confinement: a specimen merely confined by 
a brace across the bexi}' performed the same motions. From three 
specimens of the common house-fly, engaged in cleaning their fore¬ 
feet, he cut off one of the hind-legs, whereupon two of the insects 
continued the action without any signs of inconvenience, as did also 
the third, after moving a few inches. 

Mr. C. Lamb stated that he had observed, that Coleoptera when 
stuck with a pin wdiich is subsequently removed die shortly after¬ 
wards; hut the President stated, that he had observed that the 
species of Colymbetes possess the power of repairing the injury done 
to the elytra by piercing them. 

June 2nd.—^The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Weir exhibited a fine specimen of the male of Dorthesia Cha^ 
racias, remarkable for the long white filamentous tuft at the extre¬ 
mity of the body. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited living specimens of Rhynchites cuprevts 
from Black Park, Bucks, and also from the north of England, taken on 
the flowers of the mountain a!^h, in company with Molorchus minor, 

Mr. Douglas exhibited an apj)arently new species of Orthotania, 
recently taken amongst heath at W^est Wyckham. 

Captain Parry exliibited a box of Coleoptera from China and the 
Himalayas, including several fine Lucani, and a new species of TVi- 
ctenotoma 

Tlie Ret. P. W. Hope brought under the notice of the meeting 
the destruction caused by white ants and other insects to the wooden 
ideep^ need in tlie railroads in India, and reference to the kyanixing 
drdcclss hating^ been made, Mr. J. F. Stephens stated, that on one 
oecafiflon he hod taken a number of specimens of ThanasmuB un^B* 

• Trictenotomarenea, Parry MSS. Nigra suhniiida^ elglrh wneii^ vermm 
Muturam cupreM, pubeserntid fenui mlhidd oblectUt proth^rBee utrinque 
\ * peaa sfund aeutd armafoi mandibulls porreciWrlaUrib^ estuM 

Long. coro. cum map^dibulU unc. 3,—Hab. jn Indifi 
orientati premp tnonteft niinalgyaqat. Nius. Parry.—J.O.W. 

Am, If Mag. N. Hist, Vol, xvin. 2 C 
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ciatue on palings at Camberwell, but that none were found on adja¬ 
cent paling which had been kyanized. 

The following papers were read> 

“ Descriptions of two new genera of CarahidtB** By J. O. West- 
wood. 

Helluodes, Westw. Genus novum Helluoni proximum, habitu 
vero Morionis cum trophis Anndarum. Caput maximum (pro^ 
thorace mulib majus); mandibulm porrecta, acuta, intus inermes ; 
maxilla elongata, apice euhunguicvlata ; palpi intemi vald^ cur- 
vati ; extemi maxillis vix duplb longiores; mentum in medio valdb 
emarginatum ; labium angustum, elongatum; palpi labiates arti- 
culo ultimo pracedente mulib minori; prothorax truncato-corda- 
tus, marginatus; elytra depressa ; pedes mediocres; Hbiis antieis 
intus ante apicem emarginatis ; tarsorum articulo 4to simplici, 

Helluodes Taprobanse, Westw. Niger nitidus, lahro femorihus 
apiceque abdominis piceo-rufis* Long. corp. lin. 15.—Hab. in 
Insult Taprobana?. In Mus. D. Melly. 

Plattnodes, Westw. Genus (vel potius subgenus) novum Mo- 
rioni proximum. Corpus magnum, laliusculum, depressum; caput 
magnum, planum, lavissimum, antice bi-impressum, clypeo emargi- 
nato ; lahrum parvum, quadraium, antic** valdb emarginatum; 
mandibula magna, intus versus medium ohtusb dentata; maxilla 
et instrumenta labialia ut in Morlone orientali; antenna breves, 
compressa, articulis apicalibus parcb setosis; pronotum capite 
brevius, longitudine latius ; cordato-truncatum marginatum, stria 
tenui media impressa impressionibusque duabus ad angulos pos- 
ticos; elytra lata, depressa, lavia, siriis paucis tenuibus impressa, 
costa^ue tenui ex humeris fere ad apicem ducta; pedes mediocres; 
tarsis brevibus, ut in Morione. 

Platynodes Westermanni, Westw. Niger lavis subnitidus, capite 
nitidissimo; lahro ct antennis piceis; clytris striis tenuissimis 
aqualihvs, serieque punctorum intra margines lateiales instructis. 
Long. corp. lin. 12 (mandibulis exclus.).—Hab. in Guine&. 
Mus. Westw. A Dom, Westermanno communicatus. 

An extract from a letter from Captain Boys addressed to Mr. 
Westwood, containing notes on the habits of the genem Dorylus, 
Ascalaphus, &c. was also read. 

** Dorylus,” he states, “ is certainly more closely allied to Formica 
than to Mutilla, as far as the little experience 1 have had holds good.^’ 
In a house in which Captain Boys resided at Gorruckporc, ** a nest 
of these insects was located; and one evening they swarmed to such 
an extent ns to become a perfect nuisance. A small orifice was dis¬ 
covered in the flooring (brick and earth plastered) immediately 
beneath the dining-table, A'om which hundreds were escaping. 'Fhose 
with wings after moving about a few seconds took flight; the apte¬ 
rous ones (which were no bigger than a common house-fly, or 
smaller), and to me appearing true ants, remained swarming, and 
entering in and out in the same manner as ants on a sunny day. 
This was at night. I collected a host of both kinds; I can therefore 
say positively that they live in society, excavate nests in the earth, 
and to the b^t of my belief are divided into neuters and workers.*^ 
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A specimen was forwarded vrith this communication of Acrydium 
(Tetrix, Latr.) Harpayo, Serville, with the observation, that the insect 
is a true swimmer; the formation of its posterior legs might alone 
lead one to make a shrewd guess of the fact. It is found abundantly 
near the waterfalls at Mhow in Midwa, frequenting the sedges on 
the banks of the stream. He had often seen them swim water 
from one bank to the other, a distance of three or four yards ; and 
they had several times tried his patience by remaining under water 
attached to a stone. He had constantly observed a small, silver-like 
bubble of air on each side of the thorax close under the base of the 
lengthened scutellum, and not unfrequently a third at its apex (as 
is seen at the caudal extremity of the Dytisci). They swim with 
rapid strokes of both ])ustcrior legs thrown out together, and at no 
small pace, turning as freely as a Gyrinus wdien a capture is at¬ 
tempted. Ocx^asionally they will walk steadily down a reed some 
feet under water, and there appear to feed on the small weed which 
is attached to it. I'he steps of the bathing-ghat, from which the 
water had receded, being covered with tlie above-mentioned weed, 
were a hue held for them. Of their mastication of this weed he had 
repeated opportunities of witnessing; but they seemed to prefer that 
which was submerged, as they w'ere more abundant on the steps 
below water except where basking in the sun. 

Of a species of Ascalaphus remarkable for its short dilated abdo¬ 
men, long and very clavate autennse, and yellow maculated body, 
the writer observes that he had often found the perfexjt fly on tall 
grass knee-deep in W'ater, whence he suspects that the larva may 
be aquatic. The Ascoiophi and Myrtneleones when captured emit a 
very oflensive smell. He had obtained twelve or fourteen species of 
Lucanus from the vicinity of Almorah in the Himalayan mountains, 
generally found feeding upon rotten fungus, but had never taken 
any species in the plains. He had also captured a Megacepkala 
(apparently identical with M, vuphratica) at Nusseerabad. 

A species of Embia was also forwrarded, wdth the observation that 
it w^as not uncommon ; but that its habits w^ere remarkable, as it 
elaborates a kind of web from the mouth under wrhich it conceals 
itself. He had also captured four species of bees whose habits whilst 
at rest are curious, since at that time they hold on to a twdg by the 
mandibles with the body stretched out at right angles from it, with- 
out any support from the legs, wrhich are drawn up close to the body. 
Specimens of these insects were not forwrarded, so that the genus 
cannot at present be determined. 

July 7th .—The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Edw'ard Doubleday exhibited a case of nocturnal Lepidoptera 
from Sydney, including three species of Oikeficus, a new species of 
the genus Doratlfera (with drawings of its preparatory states, and 
of which the larva stings very acutely when touched), and other 
new and interesting species. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited two monstrosities in the male of the 
honey-bee, in one of which the two bind-feet were not more than a 

2 C 2 
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fourth of the normal size (this being a case of retarded development), 
and in the other the left antenna was abbreviated with some of the 
joints coalescing and internally seirated. 

Mr. Desvignes exhibited specimens of Eupithecia togata, Hubn,, a 
species new to this country, which had been taken at Black Park, 
Bucks, in the middle of the preceding June. Likewise a very dark 
variety of Hemerophila ahruptaria. 

Mr. J. F. Stephens exhibited specimens of the rare Anarta vidua 
and cordigera, and Psodos irepidaria, recently captured by Mr. 
Weaver in Scotland. 

Mr. Weir exhibited specimens of both sexes of Ino globularim 
from Lewes, the female being now for the first time noticed in this 
country. \ 

Mr. Frend exhibited specimens of the larvae, pupie and imago of 
Prionus coriariust and observed that it only requires fourteen days to 
pass from the first to the last of these states. 

Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited several new Australian species of 
Longicorn beetles allied to Molorchus, from Hunter’s river. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited a specimen of Tric/e/totoma Childrenii, 
and pointed out the distinctions between it and Captain Parry’s new 
species from the Himalayas, exhibited at the present meeting. He 
also pointed out the peculiarities in the structure of the lower parts 
of the mouth of this genus, which had not been previously desciibcd. 

A description of the male of Gastroxides uter, an Indian species of 
Tabanida, was read by W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.Ii.S, This sex dif¬ 
fers in having the head broader than the thorax, with the eyes large 
and vertically contiguous, and in having a broad rufous band across 
the abdomen, occupying the apex of the first, the whole of the second 
and the base of the third joints. The female w'as described by Mr. 
Saunders in the third volume of the Transactions of the Society ; and 
the male now described is in the collection of Colonel Hearsey. 

Extracts from a letter addressed by Captain Boys to Mr. Saunders 
were also read, containing a notice of the locusts of India, and of a 
new species of Idmais (belonging to the Pierideous Butterflies), 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Description of a new species of Bat from Western Africa, Pteropus 
Haldemani. By Edward Ha lows ll, M.D. 

OsNBRAL expression ferocious ; head resembling that of a dog; ears 
of moderate size, smooth for the most part, obtuse at the tip, hairy 
at base externally; there is no tragus; body dark brown above ;> 
neck, occiput and vertex same colour, but lighter than upon the 
back: wings and interfemoral membrane of a sienna-brown colour 
above and below; thorax and upper part of abdomen and sides 
brown; the rest of the abdomen is white; there are two long and 
thin hairs U|)on the muzzle; lips full, nostrils prominent, their mar¬ 
gins being surrounded by a fold of the skin; eyes rather large, 
irides-; wing^ long; that portion of the membrane included be¬ 

tween the phalanges naked, the remainder more or less hairy above 
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and below ; upper surface of the interfemoral membrane hairy, with 
the exce])tion of a small part at its posterior extremity which is 
naked; under surface also hairy, but much less so than the upper ; no 
tail; tibia and fibula included within the membranes; four slender 
toes, compressed, of nearly equal length, the outer one being a little 
shorter than the others ; they are sparingly furnished with thin hairs 
varying in length; the terminal phalanx of each is provided with a 
robust, sharp and incurvated nail. The index finger like the thumb 
is also furnished with a short and incurvated nail. 


Measurements. inches. 

Total length ... 

Length of head ...... 1} 

Distance between anterior margin of nostril and anterior canthus 1 . 


Distance between angle of mouth and anterior canthus of eye. | 

Length of neck, body and tail ... H 

Length of fore-arm. 3 

Length of tibia . 1 ^ 

Spread. i 

Length of thumb. ^ 

Dental Formula. 

Incisors. Canines. False Molars. Molars. 

2-2 1—1 1—1 2—2 

2—2 1—1 2—2 3—3 

This species I have named after my esteemed friend S. S. Haldc- 


man, Esq., author of the * N. American Liinniades,' who obtained it 
with other African animals from Dr. Goheen, Physician to the Ame¬ 
rican Colonizatiuii Society,— Sillirnan^s American Journal, Sept. 1846. 

Description of two new species of Fossil Echinodermata from the 

Eocene strata of the United States. By Samuel George Morton, 
M.D. 

Cidaris alabamensis. —Compressed, pentagonal, the angles rounded 
so as to form a ten-sided figure. Ten row’s of tubercles, with nine 
or ten in each row. Ambulacra arranged in five pairs, with delicate, 
slightly oblique fissures separated by a double elevated line. Surface 
between the tubercles and ambulacra finely granulated. 

Galerites ? Agassii. —Elevated, hemispherical, with four pairs of 
ambulacra which diverge from the apex and meet at the margin, 
having each tw'o rows of pores connected by transverse fissures. 
Surface marked by numerous distinct granulations, which are con¬ 
tinued over the whole base of the fossil. 

1 have much jdeasure in dedicating this remarkable species to M. 
Louis Agassiz, whose profound researches into this class of or^nized 
beings have thrown much new light on their structure, affinities and 
geological relations. 

Both these fossils were found by Dr. Albert Koch in the Eocene 
strata of Washington Co., Alabama, and by ^^im politely submitted 
to me for description.— Sillman*s American Journal, Sept. 1846, 
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A new secies of Apus, A. longicaudatus. By John LbContr, F.L.S. 

Pole brown : buckler large, thin, gibbons, nearly round, carinate 
on the middle of the back, deeply emarginate behind, the edges of 
the emargination fringed with short spines: eyes three, simple, the two 
anterior larger, ap])ro:amate, somewhat lunate, the third one round, 
placed in the middle behind the two others ; antenne very short, in¬ 
serted near the mandibles, two-jointed, joints cylindrical, subequal, 
the second joint somewhat acuminate and naked at the tip: first 
pair of feet, or as they have been called, exterior antennae, furnished 
with four articulated filaments ; of these filaments, the outer one is 
longer than the body, the next half the length of the first, the third 
about one-third the length of the second, and the fourth very short: 
the other feet, amounting to ten pair, are flattened, trifid at the tip, 
the intermediate division being Uie longest, furnished on the inner 
side with a short branch, and externally with a broad lamina ; below 
these feet are twelve pair of laminae, the five anterior pair larger, the 
seven smaller pair reaching to the vent, which is covered by the last 
pair; these laminae are comjdicated in their structure, and ciliate 
with short hairs: tail long, consisting of sixteen joints counting 
downwards from the vent, the last one the longest, somewhat cori¬ 
aceous, emarginate, and ending in two long articulated naked fila¬ 
ments ; the joints of the tail and of the filaments are furnished each 
with a row of small spines, w^hich run entirely round. 

Length to the end of the tail, 1*5 of an inch; of the buckler, 'do ; 
breadth of the same, 7. 

Of the habits of this animal we know but little; it was found in 
immense numbers in a small shallow lake on the high plateau be¬ 
tween Lodge-pole Creek and Crow Creek, north-east of Long's Peak, 
in the Rocky Mountains: they were swimming about with great ac¬ 
tivity, plunging to the bottom and rising to the surface. All of them 
that were caught appear to be males, at least none of them have any 
ova attached : the common species in Europe, A. cancriformis, on 
the contrary, has never been found but of the opposite sex.— Silli- 
man*8 American Journal, Sept. 1846. 

Structure of the Trunk q/’Cycas circinalis. 

From the examination of some old trunks of Cycas received from 
Java, f’rof. Miquel draws the following conclusions :—1. llie stem 
of Cycas is composed of two sorts of dementary organs, viz. parent 
chymatous cells and dotted vessels, agreeing in this respect with the 
structure of Coni/era. 2. In the distribution of these elementary 
organs, it difiPers greatly from that of Contfera : the wood is disposed 
in irregular concentric layers, confluent at certain points, unequal, 
having no relation with the buds, separated by broad layers of cel¬ 
lular parenchyma. 3. In the development of the tissues there are 
several peculiarities which are not found in Coni/erce ; for instance, 
in the increase of the trunk in length from the summit only, in the 
preponderance of parenchymatous cells, in the ligneous parts being 
traversed by cortical ^enchyma, &c. 4. In this acrogenous growth 
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and by the clefts in the woody layers, there is a distant resemblance 
with the trunk of Ferns ; but the continuous perijihcric powth is a 
complete distinction. 5. The structure of the trunk of Cycas, in all 
its peculiarities, more nearly resembles certain vegetables of a former 
epoch than of the present. The author then compares the trunk of 
Cyras with thnt of Zamia and Encephalartos, which have a single 
woody cylinder, with or without medullary rays. —Sillimans American 
Journal, Sept. 1846. 

NEW WORK ON ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mr. Westwood informs us that he intends commencing the pub¬ 
lication ot a new’ periodical work on the 1st of January, containing 
coloured figures and descriptions of new rare and remarkable insects, 
natives of India and the adjacent islands. 

MKTEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 8El»T. 184G. 
Chiswick. —SepteralMjr 1. Cloudy. 2, 3. Cloudless and hot. 4. FoRgy : fine. 
.*}. Very fine. 6. Cloudy. 7. Foggy : dusky haze. 8. Overcast. 9. Very fine. 
10. Cloudy. II—14. Very fine. 15. Slight fog: very fine. 16,17. Exceed¬ 
ingly fine. 18. Cloudy. 19. Foggy : very fine. 20. Clear and dry air. 21, 
22. Cloudy. 23. Heavy rain. 24. Lniformly overcast: cloudy : overcast. 25. 
Fine : cloudy : clear and fine. 26. Overcast: slight drizzle. 27. Cloudy and 
fine: rain. 28. Rain. 29. Clear and cool : rain. SO. Slight fog : cloudy: 
clear. 

Mean temperature of the month . 60°’79 

Mean temperature of Sept. 1845 . 52 'fO 

Mean temperature of Sept, for the last twenty years ... 57 *22 
Average amount of rain in Sept... 2*73 inches. 

Boston. —Sept. 1—3. Fine. 4,5. Cloudy. 6. Cloudy : rain, tuth thunder 
and lightning r.M. 7. Cloudy : 2 o'clock, thermometer 77'^. 8. Cloudy. 9. 

Cloudy: rain p.m. 10. Cloudy. 11. Fine. 12. Cloudy. 13—15. Fine. 
16,17. Foggy. 18,19. Fine. 20,21. Cloudy. 22. Fine. 23. Cloudy: rain 
early a.m. : rain a.m. 24. Foggy. 25, 26. Cloudy. 27. Fine: rain r m. 28. 
Cloudy. 29,30. Fine. 

Sandwich Manse, Orkney ,—Sept. I. Cloudy : rain. 2, 3. Cloudy. 4. Hazy ; 
cloudy. 5. Cloudy: fog. 6. Bright: fine. 7. Bright: fog. 8. Bright: clear: 
aurora. 9. Bright; clear. 10. Bright: cloudy. 11. Drizzle: damp. 12. Fine: 
cloudy. 13. Fug: drizzle. 14. Drizzle* damp. 15. Cloudy : drizzle. 16. Kain : 
cloudy. 17. Clear: cloudy. 18. Bright: clear. 19. Bright: cloudy. 20. Bright: 
cloudy: clear. 21. Bright: clear: aurora. 22. Bright: hoar frost: clear * aurora S. 
2.3. Bright: cloudy. 24. Rain : cloudy * fog. 25. Clear, cloudy. 26. Cloudy. 
27. Clear: cloudy: aurora. 28. Clear. 29. Cloudy: rain. 30. Blight; 
cloudy. 

Apfdegarik Manse, -Mirr.—Sept. 1, 2. Very 6ne harvest day. 3. Very 

fine harvest day, but threatening. 4. Very fine harvest day . still cloudy. 5. Very 
fine harvest day. 6. Veiy fine harvest day: thunder. 7. Very fine harvest day. 
B. Rain a.m. : cleared f.m. 9—11. Fair and fine. 12. Fair and fine : thunder. 
13. Fair and fine. 14,15. Fair and fine: fog. 16. Dull day : fog. 17. Dull 
and threatening: fog. 18. Still fair, hut cloudy. 19. Gentle rain p.m. 20. 
Rain A M. 21. Fair. 22. Fair, but dull. 23. Wet a.m.: lightning. 24. Rain. 
25,26. Showers.* 27. Rain all day* 28. Showers ; thunder. 29. Wet all day. 


SO. Fair and clear. 

Mean temperature of the month . 59^*6 

Mean temperature of Sept. 1845..... 52 *4 

Mean temperature of Sept, for 23 years. 53 *0 

Mean rain in Sept for IH years . S’25 inches. 










Afeim€>it^icat Ubtervatitms made by Mr. Thompson at the Garden of the Horticuitural Society at CHisvricK, near London} by Mr. Veall, at 
Boston; by theReir, W. Dunbar, at Applegarfk Manse, DuMraiES-sHiBE; and by the Rev. C. Clouston, at Sandatck Meuue, Ohkney. 
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XXXVIII .—Note upon two Crania of Crocodiles in the Belfast 
Museum^. By Hugh Falconer, M.D., F.R.S. &c. 

[With two Plates.] 

The existing Crocodiles are still but imperfectly defined, and 
there is little agreement among systematic authors regarding tlie 
number and characters of the species. This remark apj)lies with 
especial force to the Crocodiles of the Nile and of the Ganges. 
GeofTroy assigns five species of true Crocodile to the Nile, all of 
which are considered by Cuvier as varieties of a single species, 
C, vulgaris, ])umrril and Bibron, in their ^ Erpetologie,^ pub¬ 
lished in 1830, follow the view taken by Cuvier, although it 
would appear from a verbal communication of M. Bibron, that 
their opinions have been considerably altered since, Mr. J. E, 
Gray, in his * Synoptical Catalogue,^ published in 1844, admits 
two species, C. vulgaris and C, marginatus. In like manner the 
Crocodiles proper of the Ganges were restricted to a single spe¬ 
cies by Cuvier, C, hiporcatiis, in which view also he is followed 
by Diimeril and Bibron, although C, palustris of Lesson is in¬ 
serted with doubt as a variety of C, vulgaris in their systematic 
work; but it would appear from the labels of the specimen in the 
Paris museum that they now recognise it as a distinct species. 

* Communicated by Mr. W. Thompson, President of the Society to which 
the museum belongs, with the following remarks:—** The crania which form 
the subject of the present notice, were presented to the Natural History and 
Philosophical Society of Belfast by Dr. M^Corinac of that town. They were 
taken in the waters of the Sierra Leone river or its tributaries, and given to 
that gentleman by his brother, Mr. John M‘Cormac of Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. My friend Dr. Falconer, on visiting the museum with me early in 
1845, called my attention to the rarity of these crania. On leaving home 
for Iiondon a few months afterwards, I took the specimens with me for the 
purpose of comparison with others in the collections there, and the result is 
set forth in the paper. To the kindness of Mr. Grattan (Treasurer to the 
Society already named) we are indebted for drawings of the specimens 
made by means of a camcra-lucida. These, for the sake of comparison with 
the figures in Cuvier’s ‘ Ossemeiis Fossiles,* have been drawn of the same 
8126 .*^ 

Ann, df Mag, N, Mist, Vol, xviii, 2 D 
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On the other hand^ Mr. Gray gives three species to the Ganges^ 
viz. C. biporcatuSy C.palustris and C. bombifrom. It is of interest 
therefore to record the existence of any specimens bearing upon 
the disputed or ill-determined species : and having observed the 
crania of two rare Crocodiles in the museum at Belfast^ the fol¬ 
lowing notes regarding them have been drawn up at the request 
of Mr. W. Thompson. 

Crocodilus cataphractuSy Cuv. Oss. Fossiles, tom. v. p. 58. pi. 5. 
figs. 1 & 2; Dum. and Bibron, Erpet. tom. iii. p. 126. ('. Jep- 

torhynchuSy Bennett, IVoc. Zool. Soc. 1835, p. 129. Mecistops 
Bennettii and M. cataphractusy Gray, Catalog, pp. 57 & 58. 

This species was founded by Cuvier upon an imperfect speci¬ 
men of unknown origin in the museum of the London College of 
Surgeons. It was briefly described by Btumett, first as a distinct 
species from Fernando Po in 1835, and afterwards as a variety of 
C. cataphractus in the ^Zoological Proceedings^ of 1830. Air. 
Gray has erected it into a separate genus under the name of 3/c- 
cistops, in which he includes along with it the C. Journri of Bory 
de Saint-Vincent, and C\ {Gavialis) SchU\(felii of Aliiller. So far 
as is known to us no representations have y(*t been given of the 
cranium divested of its integuments. Plate \’l. figs. ], 2 and 3 
represent the Belfast specimen, viewed from the top, side and base 
of the skull. It is evidently identical with (Jniy^s Mecis/ops 
nettii; the head of the stuifed specimen of this nominal sp(»eies 
in the British Museum collection agreeing with it exactly in form, 
and very nearly in size. The muzzle is more atteuuattid and nar¬ 
rower than in C, aciittts, but less so than in (/. Sc/diyrlii, whj<*h 
constitutes the passage from the true Crocodiles into the Garials. 
The cranial tablet is not so wide as in the Garial, C, Sc/tleffelii, and 
the crotaphitc foramina are proportionally smaller. The muzzle 
does not contract abruptly in front of the orbits, but is gradually 
attenuated from the back part of the cranium forwards. The 
extreme width at the condyles of the lower jaw is 7 inches, be¬ 
hind the orbits 4^ inches, and in a line with their anterior bor¬ 
der 8^ inches. At the seventeenth or last tooth of the upper jaw 
the width is 8f inches, and 1| between the eleventh and twelfth 
teeth: there is an expansion to 2 inches opposite the ninth tooth, 
which is the largest in the head: thence the beak contracts 
gradually to the space between the fourth and fifth teeth, where 
the widtn is only 1 inch; at the extremity of the muzzle, between 
the second and third teeth, it expands to If inch. The margins, 
when viewed in plan, are therefore more undulated and less 
cylindrical than in the Garial or C, ScMegelii, and there is less 
dilatation of the point of the beak. 

The orbits are much larger than the crotaphite foramina, which 
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are separated only by a narrow interval; while in the Garial they 
are large and wide apart. The lachrymals form narrow slips of 
bone which descend u])on the nasals a considerable way below 
the anterior margin of the prc-frontals. The nasal bones are 
extremely narrow and attenuated, but, as in the tru(i Crocodiles, 
they descend between the maxillaries so as to j)rojcct into a niche, 
between the intermaxillaiy bones. The same holds good in 
C, Schlcffelii; whereas in the Garial the nasals terminate a short 
way in front of the orbits, and do not enter into tlie formation 
of the anterior portion of the beak. This character is a good 
diagnostic mark between the Crocodiles ])ropcr and the Garials; 
separating C. Schlcyelii from the laltcT subgeniis undt»r which 
Muller has ranged it. The nasal opening is smooth, oval in form 
and of moderate size. There are seventt ciii i(*etli in th(‘ upper 
jaw, and fifteen in the lower : the largest teeth in the iip})cr, ar<' 
the third and ninth; in the lower, the first, fourth, tenth and 
eleventh. 

The dimensions are subjoined at page 361. 

Crocodilus marginatvs (?), Geoff. Croc. d^Kgypt. 1G5 ; Gray, 
Catal. Brit. Mus. p. 01. C. vulgaris miv. C., Dumer. ct Bibr. Er- 
petolog. iii, p. 110. C. vulgaris, Ciiv. Annal. du ^lus. tom. \. *10. 

The Belfast specimen is doubtfully referred to this s])ecies, 
there not being sufficient materials in the London museums to 
admit of a satisfactory tlctcrminalion. Neith(;r the College of 
Surgeons^ collecthm nor the British Museum is possessed of an 
adult cranium of the common (h'oeodile of the Nile, C. vulgaris, 
or of C. majginatus, although there are nunuM’ous stufft'd speci¬ 
mens attributed to both specii*s in the Britisli Museum collec¬ 
tion. The comparison of the Belfast specimen has in consecpience 
been limited to the reduced figure of the skull of C. vulgaris in 
the ^ Osseniens Fossilcs.^ 

The cranium is 19 inches long, and must have belonged to an 
adult animal. The principal distinctive character assigned to 
C. marginatuSy both by Geoffroy and by Dumeril and Bibron, in 
addition to the form of the nuchal and dorsal scutes, is that the 
borders of the cranial tablet are raised, hile in C. vulgaris the 
frontal area is perfectly flat. In the Belfast cranium these lateral 
margins are also considerably elevated, and the following points 
of difference from C, vulgaris are besides observable. The facial 
portion of the head is less elongated in proportion to the cranial, 
and more obtuse than in C. vulgaris ; the interval between the 
orbits is greater ; the crotaphite foramina arc relatively larger; 
the lachrymals are narrower and descend further upon the nasals ; 
the muzzle is considerably blunter, and the niche for the reception 
of the fourth tooth of the lower jaw is larger, causing a greater 

2 1) 3 
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amount of constriction. The general outline of the muzzle, 
instead of being acute and subcuneiform, is obtuse and oblong, 
somewhat resembling the form of C. pahistris of the Ganges. 
There is also a marked constriction behind the twelfth tooth, con¬ 
siderably greater than in C. vulgaris. The largest teeth are the 
third, the fourth, and the tenth, the last being the largest of all. 
The nasal aperture is more circ^ar than in C. vulgaris. There is 
no lower jaw to the Belfast specimen. Plate VII. figs. 1, 2 and 
S represent the cranium, viewed from the top, side and palate, 
as in C. cataphractus. 

Thie dimensions of the cranium are as follow:— 


DlMBNBlONa. 

Length of cranium from the point of the muzzle *1 

to the occipital ridge . f 

Length of cranium from the point of the muzzle \ 

measured to the condyle of the upper jaw . j 

Extreme width of cranium at the cond 3 'le 8 . 

Length from occipital ridge to base of nasals . 

Length from the point of the muzzle to base of 1 
nasals ...J 


Interval between orbits .... 

Antero-posterior diameter of crotaphite foramen .. 

Transverse diameter of crotaphite foramen .. 

Width of the muzzle at the last tooth ... 

Width of the muzzle at base of the nasals. 

Width at contraction behind the twelfth tooth. 

Width at the tenth tooth.,... 

Width at the ftinth tooth. 

Width at contraction behind the fourth tooth .. .. 
Greatest contraction behind fiflh tooth. 


Width of the nasal aperture 


Antcro-posterior diameter of palatine foramen. 
Transverse diameter of palatine foramen. 


C. marginatus. 


mcbea. 

inches. 

15-5 

16 

17 

19 

7 

8-5 

6 

6*7 

9 

10-7 

1-8 

2*7 

1*4 

2 

•8 

1*5 

M 

1-9 

•8 

1*4 


6*7 

2-8 

6-5 


4-8 


6*8 

2 


11 

2*9 

1-8 

4*3 

•9 

2 

•75 

1-8 

3 

3*9 

6*3 

4*1 


4-7 


1-9 


XXXIX.— On the Development of Vegetable Cells. 

By Arthur Hrnfrey, F.L.S. ♦ 

[With a Plate.] 

In some observations which I had the honour to lay before this 
Section at Cambridge last year, I brought forward certain views I 
had adopted in regard to the multiplication of vegetable cells by 
division, which I then stated to be to a certain extent hypothetical, 

* Read before the British Association, Southampton, Sept. 1846, and 
communicated by the Author. 
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that is to say, they were rather the only probable explaiialion of 
the phaenomena 1 had observed, than conclusions from an un¬ 
broken scries of examinations of the process in its successive 
stages. 

I then gave it as my opinion, that the division of the parent- 
cell into new cells is cflcctcd by the gradual folding inward of 
the primordial utricle, which organ, in virtue of its peculiar func¬ 
tion, secretes the septum within that fold; the circular constric¬ 
tion thus produced arriving finally at the centre, the scj)tuni 
consisting of a double layer of cell-membrane becomes complete. 

It is chiefly with the view of confirming and substantiating 
this opinion, and of supporting it by a reference to the evidence 
in its favour which has since been furnished by other and inde¬ 
pendent observers, that I have been induced to submit the })re- 
sent remarks to your consideration. 

It may be remembered that I acknowledged last year that my 
investigations had been directed in the channel which led to the 
conclusions at which I had anived by the elaborate observations 
on the primordial utricle published by its discoverer Prof. Mold. 

Toward the close of last year I was not a little gratified to find 
that the further researches Ik; had instituted into the office of 
this structure had led him to adopt precisely the same view of 
the process of cell-division in certain plants which I had ven¬ 
tured to propound as of general occurrence. 

In the memoir on the Structure of Vegetable Cells*, in which 
he first described the primordial utricle. Prof. Mohl stated that, 
in the Confervae, this organ in cell-division became constricted 
by a septum growing inward from the walls wdiich finally sepa¬ 
rated it into two; but at that time he thought it probable that 
this was a process totally different from that which took place in 
the Phanerogamia, where he believed that the primordial utricle 
separated into two before the production of the septum com¬ 
menced. 

In a paper on the division of the cells of Confervue, published 
in 1835, before the discovery of the primordial utricle. Prof. IVlohl 
affirmed that the septum grew inward directly from the cell-wall 
and thus divided the cell into two. In the collected edition of his 
memoirs published last year, he has re-written this latter paper, 
correcting it in several im])ortant particulars in consequence of a 
new scries of observations he w'as induced to undertake to inves¬ 
tigate the theory of cell-development advocated by Nagcli. 

He there describes and figures the process of cell-division in 
Conferva glomerata^ and shows the production of the septum by 
the primordial utricle exactly in the manner which I had indi¬ 
cated as occurring in the hairs of the stamens of Tradescantia, 

* Translated in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, Part XIII. p.91. 
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M. Miiller, in his researches upon the development of Chara 
declares that cell-formation is effected by two different and ap¬ 
parently very distinct processes. 

Some of the cells, he says, are produced from cytoblasts in the 
manner described by Schleiden, from whom, however, he differs 
in some respects, since he regards the membrane developed from 
the cytoblast as identical with MohVs primordial utricle, and 
therefore not as the permanent cell-wall. 

In other cells multi})lication takes place by division, and the 
figures in which he represents the condition of the primordial 
utricle in various stages of its division, agree perfectly with the 
appearances observed by Prof. Mold and myself. 

With respect to the production of cells from cytoblasts, I do 
not think the evidence he has offered conclusive; one of his 
figures indeed, which he owns that he cannot explain, rather in¬ 
clines me to believe, not that the cytoblasts are the efficient 
causes of the development of new cells, but that their presence 
in certain cases of multiplication of cells by division, has led 
Muller, like Schleiden and others, to a misconception of their 
function. 

I will not venture an opinion as to the real function of the 
cytoblast, but this much I may state, that it is generally present 
at a very early period of cell-life, and usually of the full size. 
Now cell-division often takes place, or rather commences at an 
epoch when the cytoblast completely fills that portion of the pri¬ 
mordial utricle.which is about to form a new cell; on the subse¬ 
quent expansion of the utricle its w^alls retreat from the periphery 
of the cytoblast or nucleus which then remains suspended in th(; 
cavity or attached to the wall. This may be obseiwcd in the 
moniliform hairs of Tradescantia. 

It is evident that we have here an appearance similating the 
development of membrane fi’om a cytoblast as described by 
Schleiden; and since I have never been able to see the produc¬ 
tion of cytoblasts themselves by the aggregation of the granules 
of the mucilage, I think it most probable that it has been a mis¬ 
interpretation of similar phsenomcna which has given rise to 
Schlciden^s theory. 

Muller has represented a cytoblast or nucleus cut into two 
portions by the fold of the primordial utricle. 

The same division of the perfect nucleus by the septum of the 
cell has been observed by Unger. This is a different thing from 
the original division of the nuclei which is said to occur at the 
earliest epoch of the life of the ceil, but it is direct evidence 
against the assumption that the cytoblast is the active agent in 
the production of the new^ membrane. 

* Sec Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. xvii, p. 2ol, &c. 
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One thing at least is certain, that the cytoblast has nothing to 
do with the production of the permanent cell-wall, since it is al¬ 
ways within the primordial utricle, either adhering to its w alls or 
at earlier periods suspended in the cavity by mucilaginous fila¬ 
ments. — 

In the course of my investigations to satisfy myself of the cor¬ 
rectness of the view 1 had taken of the agency exercised by the 
primordial utricle in cell-division, I have observed the process in 
several plants, Cryptogamous and Phanerogamous. In no case 
have I been able to trace the gradual progress of the formation 
of septa so well as in Achimenes grandijlora. This plant pro¬ 
duces a great number of axillary buds or bulbcls, on the scales of 
which arc found many ca])itate hairs. I examined these hairs in 
young buds of from about half a line to a line in length, possess¬ 
ing at that period only six or seven scales. By dissection these 
scales w’ere isolated and brought under the microscope ; the hairs 
wdiich fringed the mai'gin of the scales wc're thus j)rcscnted free 
throughout their whole length, and being very transparent af¬ 
forded an admirable op|)odunity of examining the cells in their 
different stages in a p(‘i*f\‘ct and uninjured condition—an import¬ 
ant point which cannot be secured in sections of growing tissues. 

In the (‘arliest stage repres(‘ntcd in the plate, the nuclei 
w'ere perfect and distinct one from another; in the next, the 
transv(‘rse lines indicate the commencement of the infolding of 
the primordial utricle ; that the lines are not se])ta is seen by the 
ap])earaiice of hairs which had been kej)t in spirit several days; 
in these, the primordial utricle, detached from the lateral W'alls, 
is continuous throughout the whole length of the hair. 

Different stages of tJie infolding, that is, the progress of the fold 
tow ard the centre, are shown by the constrictions exhibited by the 
coloured mucilaginous cell-contents. In the specimen treated w’ith 
iodine, PI. VIll. fig. 8, the sej)ta arc incom})lete in the upper part 
of the hair, but tlu* low est septum is perfect, the primordial utricle 
with the cell-contents having become retracted from it. In this 
septum, the two new' layers may be traced from the lateral w'alls, 
intimately united tow ard the centre so as to aj)pear like one layer. 
This example also show s that the layers forming the septum are 
continuous with a new layer deposited over the inside of the 
lateral wall. Mold states that each layer of new matter grows 
from the circumference to the centre, and that the septum is not 
produced by a succession of layers each projecting a little beyond 
that preceding it. This point I have not yet been able to deter¬ 
mine for myself. In the perfect cell, the primordial utricle with 
the nucleus undergoes dissolution. 

These view s, which I have adopted of the nature of the process 
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of multiplication by division, arc not sufficient to explain all cases 
of cell-development,—I allude particularly to the production of 
free cells in the cavity of a parent-cell, such as occurs in the for¬ 
mation of spores and pollen. Sup])osing that this is not effected 
in the way described by Schleiden, namely by development from 
nuclei, it is necessary to suppose either with Niigeli that the pri¬ 
mordial utricle divides into distinct portions and becomes de¬ 
tached from the cell-wall before it begins to secrete membrane, 
or that the new cells formed within the parent-cell in a manner 
represented in the figures, subsequently become fi’ce by the solu¬ 
tion of those layers of membrane deposited immediately upon the 
primary wall. 

This is a subject of considerable difficulty, especially as an in¬ 
ternal fonnation, such as is im])lied in all these theories, throws 
no light upon the external markings which are produced in de¬ 
finite arrangements or pollen grains, spores, &c. These points 
remain for future investigation. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VIIL 

Fig, 1. Very young capitate hairs from the scales of the buds of Achimenei 
grandiflora ; treated with iodine. 

Fig, 2. Somewhat older specimens. 

Fig», [1, 4. Older specimens exhibiting the continuation of the primordial 
utricle through the whole length ; kept in spirit some days. 

Figs, 5, 6, 7, 8. Sjiecimens where some of the septa are incomplete, others 
peHect; treated with iodine. 

Fig, 9, The lower part of fig. 8. more highly magnified, exhibiting the new 
internal membrane. 


XL.— Notice of a Surf Scoter, Oidemia perspicillata, Linn, (sp.), 

obtained on the coast of Ireland. By William Thompson, 

Pres. Nat. Hist, and Philos. Society of Belfast. 

A BEAUTIFUL adult male bird of this species was shot at Bally- 
holme, Belfast Bay, on the 9th of September 1846, by Snowden 
Corken, Esq. It was alone, about two hundred yaros from the 
shore, allowed three shots to be fired at it before attempting to 
dive, and was killed at the fourth or fifth shot, on reaching the 
surface after having dived*. Two birds of this species had a day 
or two before been observed in company in the same locality, and 
one was seen several times in the course of a few weeks after the 
subject of this notice had been killed. The weight of the spe¬ 
cimen was 1 lb. 14 oz.; its length 21 inches; wing from carpus 

• Audubon remarks, that ** it is an uncommonly shy bird, and therefore 
difficult to be obtained, unless shot at while on wing, or when asleep, and 
as it were at anchor on our bays, or near the shore, for it dives as simdcnly 
as the Velvet and Scoter Ducks, eluding even' the best percussion-locked 
guns."—Orn. Biog. vol. iv. p. 163. 
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to point of quills 9 inches 2 lines j tarsus 1 inch 6 lines; middle 
toe and nail 2 inches 8 lines; breadth across the wings 27 inches/^ 
as noted during my absence from home by Dr. J. D. Marshall, 
but for whose kindness, and the considerate attention of Mr. 
Darragh (Curator of the Belfast Museum), I might not have 
had the opportunity of seeing the bird, and certainly could not 
have known the kind of food which it procured on our coast, or 
the form of its trachea. The contents of the stomach, preserved 
for my inspection, consisted of ten perfect specimens of Nucula 
marffaritacea, from small to adult size, and a portion of the shell 
of a very large Solan pellucidus, with fragments of the shells of 
other species. The bay where this bird was shot is of a sandy 
nature, such as Wilson remarks is frequented by the species on 
the coast of North America. The only Mollusca that he parti¬ 
cularises as its food is “ spouthsh {Solen), one of which was 
found in the present specimen: this and " small bivalve shell¬ 
fish,^^ he remarks, arc its principal food. As the species of AV 
cula mention(d is generally dredged in from three to five fathoms 
(18—30 feet) w’^ater in Bally holme Bay, we must suppose that the 
bird dived to that depth to obtain these shell-fish:—a supposi¬ 
tion in accordance with Audubon^s remark, that this species is 
frequently observed fishing at the depth of several fathoms.^’ 

All the general descriptions of the colours of the Surf Scoter 
sufficiently mark the 8j)ccics, but none that I had read gave me a 
proper idea of the beauty of the head and bill—more especially 
of the latter—as exhibited in the bird before me. Its entire plu¬ 
mage is of a rich black colour with a reddish violet reflection, 
excepting the pure white marking in front of the head between 
the eyes, and that of the same colour extending dowm the nape. 
The lormer is heart-shaped, inch in length, and the same in 
breadth ; the latter occupies 2| inches in length, is 10 lines in 
breadth at the top, and gradually narrows downwards to a point. 
The irides arc pure white. A peculiar and handsome feature is 
j)rescnted in the plumage advancing so far down the ridge of the 
bill as to be half-way between its lateral base and the tip, and 
in a vertical line w’ith the nostrils. The whole of the elevated 
portion of the upper mandible next the frontal base is of a car- 
inine-rcd shading into rich yellowish orange, which occupies the 
portion from the nostrils forw'^ard to the unguis, this being of a 

E alcr shade of the latter colour. The anterior half of the space 
etwecu the nostrils and the lateral base of the bill is white of 
a pcai’ly lustre; the posterior half chiefly occupied by a nearly 
square black spot (7 lines in diameter) in a setting as it were, 
of three colours;—the portion of the mandible between it and 
the lateral base (a line in bi*eadth) being carmine-red; thcit above 
it gamboge-yellow ; below it white, of a jiearly lustre as it is an- 
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teriorly. Under mandible white, except towards the nail, where 
it is orange; nail a mixture of white and brownish orange. Legs 
and toes deep red, inclining a little to orange, and blotched more 
or less with black; this latter being the colour of the webs and 
nails, with the excejition of one nail, which is white. 

A very full description of the trachea of the Surf Scoter, with 
measurements of the different portions, is given by Audubon 
(vol. iv. p. 166), who correctly remarks, that it presents the same 
structure as that of the Velvet Duck [Oid. fused). 

The specific differences however seem to me worthy of being 
figured—which in so far as I am aware has not yet been done— 
and for that purpose I have made a drawing of the 
trachea of the present specimen. This, for the sake 
of comparison with that of the Velvet Duck figured 
by Yarrell, has been drawn on the same scale. It i 
will be seen from my figure, that the Surf Scoter, 
as well as the species just named, exliibits within 
the upper expansion of the trachea ^^an aperture 
on each side,^^ &c., as particularly noticed in the 
case of the Velvet Duck by Mr. Yarrell (B. B. vol. 
iii. p. 219, 1st edit., or p. 316, 2nd edit.). 

in. lin. 

Length of trachea of Surf Scoter (see figure) 'i ^ ^ 

from a to a ..../ 

Breadth of trachea at 6. 0 9 

Length of enlargement marked c . i 0 

Breadth of enlargement marked c . 1 2 

Length from the base of the lower enlarge-1 
ment to the origin of the two inferior tubes [ 0 9 

—-marked e/..... J e\| 

Length of fieshy process marked e . 0 3 

Length of fleshy process marked /. 0 11 

Although the peculiar form of the trachea, as ^ i ^ 
well as the external characters, generally place 
this species next to the Velvet Scoter, yet in the V « 

form of the bill the two species differ very considerably. This 
difference has been admirably pointed out by Mr. Selby in the 
following words:—“ In this species [Old. perspicillatc^ the 
bill has not that flatness and expansion in front of the nostrils 
that arc so conspicuous in Otd. nigra and Old. fusca, but 
assumes, in a great degree, the characters of the succeeding 
genus Somateria (Eider), by the tip being suddenly contracted, 
and the nail (which is also more convex than in the other spe¬ 
cies) being brought to a narrow rounded point; the entering 
angle of the forehead also projects, as in the common Eider, as 
far as the nostrils. The lateral parts of the bill at the base are 
very tumid, and are particular from the marking there displayed, 
these swellings being entirely exposed, and not in part concealed 
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by the feathers, as in the Velvet Scoter*.^^ The highly arched 
form of the bill above the nostrils requires however especial no- 
ticef. In the absence of a figure, some idea may perhaps be 
given by the following two notes of its depth :— 

in. lin. 


Depth of bill at base of ridge where plumage terminates— 

16 lines from tip ... 

Depth of bill at 10 lines from tip. 

Length of bill above (not following curve). 

Length of bill to rictus. 

Length of bill to base of lateral protuberances . 

Breadth of bill between the lateral protuberances. 


} « 
... 0 
... 1 
... 2 
... 2 
... 1 


lOi 

3 

4 
6 
4 
4 


The specimen which has furnished the subject of this commu¬ 
nication was in course of being preserved for Dr. Charles Cupples 
of Lisbura, Avho on being informed of its rarity most liberally pre¬ 
sented it to the Belfast Museum. 

The Surf Scoter is known only as a British species from its 
having been obtained at the Orkney and Shetland Islands, with 
the exception of one individual, recorded by Mr. Gould as ob¬ 
tained in the Firth of Forth, and a recently shot one sent to 
Mr. Bartlett for preservation,^^ as noticed in YarrelFs work, 
A’ol. iii. p. 322, 2nd edit., but the locality where it was killed is 
not mentioned—the “Naturalist, vol.iii. p.420,’^ is referred to for 
the original notice of this specimen. 

Wilson (briefly) and Audubon (very fully) give interesting de¬ 
scriptions of the habits, &c. of this species, Avhich is common on 
the North American coast, increasing in numbers northward. 


XLl .—Descriptions of new or imperfectly described Diurnal 
Lepidoptcra, By Edw'aud Doublkday, Esq., Assistant in 
the Zoological Department of the British Museum, F.L.S. &c. 

[Continued from vol. xvii. p. 20.] 

Fam. PAPILIONIIMi:. 

Genus Papilio. 

Pap. Anticrates. Pap. alis anticis trigonis, posticis caudatis, omnibus 
albis, marginibus externis nigns> anticarum linea transversa, inter- 
rupta alba, posticarum lunulis sex albis notatis, anticis fo&ciis 
quinque, posticis duabus nigris. Exp. alar. 3 unc. vel 75 milk 
Hah. Silhet. 

Above, wings white, with a broad black border along the outer 
* Illust. Brit. Orn. vol. ii. p. 335. 

f Yarrell's figure of this species is admirable, with the single exception of 
the peculiar form of the bill not being represented. The arched profile of 
the upper mandible in the specimen under consideration (probably from its 
being a very old male) is still more strongly luurked than in Mr. Selby’s 
figure, representing a male bird of life size. 
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margin^ this border divided on the anterior wings by a white 
line interrupted by the nervules^ commencing below the second 
median nervule and extending nearly to the anal angle; on the 
posterior by a series of six lunules; anterior wings black at the 
base, crossed immediately beyond the base by a transverse band, 
followed by another directed rather more outwardly; another 
broader band crosses the cell about its middle, sometimes ex¬ 
tending beyond the median nervule; a fourth band crosses the 
cell between this and its termination, where there is a fifth; 
neither of these extends below the median nervule. Posterior 
wings tailed, with two transverse bands near the base, of which 
one is nearly continuous with the first band of the anterior wings; 
the second, often almost macular, sometimes nearly wanting, 
commences a little within the second band of the anterior wing, 
its outer edge being nearly continuous with the inner edge of 
the band of the anterior wings, traverses the wing outside the 
cell, and at its termination curves round so as to reach the end 
of the first fascia, and is here marked with two giayish lunules; 
on the abdominal margin, near the anal angle, is a small pale 
spot, and the black border is here powdered with gray. Tails 
black, edged with white. 

Below, all the markings nearly as above, but of a pale brown; 
the white lunules of the postenor wings are ed^d with black; 
the second band composed first of a brown fascia, then a series 
of seven or eight red spots, bordered with black. 

Head black, with two white lines in front; antennae black. 
Thorax blfick above, with two pale lateral lines; below gray. 
Abdomen black above, gray below, the sides with the margins 
of the segments pale. 

In the collections of the British Museum and W. W. Saun¬ 
ders, Esq. 

This species is closely allied to P. Nomius of Esper, but may 
be known by its smaller size, the line in the black border of the 
anterior wings instead of a series of dots, and some other cha¬ 
racters. 

Pap. Leosthenes. Pap. alia anticis trigonis, posticis caudatis, omni¬ 
bus albidis, margimbus externis nigris, anticarum lined, posticarum 
lunulis sex albidis notatis; anticis fasciis transversis quatuor, poe- 
ticis duabus nigris. Exp. alar. 2^ unc. vel 64 mill. 

Hab. Australia. 

Above, anterior wings whitish, slightly tinged at the base with 
greenish, the outer margin broadly fuscous black, divided by a 
whitish line extending from the second median nervule nearly to 
the anal angle; near the base are tw^o transverse fuscous bands, 
continued across the posterior wings beyond the middle; a third 
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band crosses the middle of the cell, extending beyond the median 
nervure; a fourth covers the end of the cell, nearly touching the 
black border. Posterior wings tailed, with a broad fuscous black 
margin marked with a series of whitish lunules between the ncr- 
vules, less defined towards the anal angle, where they are mar¬ 
gined with bluish, the abdominal margin black; the tennina- 
tions of the two transverse bands marked by four yellowish 
lunules, bordered with black, of which two are placed outside the 
second band, two between these and the abdominal margin; tails 
black, bordered with whitish. 

Below, all the wings with the markings nearly as above, but 
there is an indication of a second pale line in the dark margin 
of the anterior wings, and on the posterior wings two additional 
red lunules outside the second band near the costa. 

Head brown, white anteriorly; antennae black. 

Thorax brown above, with two white lines anteriorly, below 
grayish white. 

Abdomen fuscous above, grayish white below. 

In the collections of the British Museum, 11. G. IlaiTington, 
Esq. and W. W. Saunders, Esq. 

This species represents in Australia P. Nomius, P. Podalirius, 
and their allies. 

Pap. Branchus, Pap antennis brevibus, alis omnibus nigris, anticis 

supra macula discoidali albida. posticis fascia rufa, subtus posticis 

maculis quatuor basalibus, lineaque marginis interni coccineis. $ 

£x]). sdar. unc. vel 85 mill. 

Hab. Honduras. 

Above, anterior wings black, the disc with a large whitish 
sjiot divided by the median nervure, below which is a spot com¬ 
posed of scattered whitish scales, outer edge with indistinct 
whitish spots between the ncrvules. Posterior wings dentate, 
crossed beyond the cell by a broad band composed of six spots 
of a dull crimson, externally paler and tinged with buff, the fii’st 
roundish, the second, third, fourth and fifth somewdiat wedge- 
shaped, the sixth nearly square; outer margin dentate, cilia 
between the teeth whitish. 

Below, anterior wings as above; the posterior wings with four 
spots at the base and a line along the abdominal margin bright 
crimson; the transverse band paler than above. 

Head black, with two red spots behind; antennae short, black. 

Thorax black, spotted writh red below; prothorax with two red 
spots above. 

Abdomen black, with two lateral red spots at the base. 

In the collection of the British Museum. 

This species is closely allied in form to P. Ilus, but is at once 
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known by the different position and fonn of the white spot on 
the anterior wings and the broader, differently coloured band of 
the posterior. Its short antennae also are a good distinguishing 
character, giving somewhat the appearance of a Pamassius, 

Pap, Harmodius, Pap. alls anticis subelongatis, posticis dentatis, 
caudatis; omnibus supra nigro, olivaceo-nitentibus, macula magna 
marginis mterni alba, posticis maculis quinque chermesiuis. $ 
Exp. alar. 3^ uiic. vel 90 mill. 

Hah, Bolivia (Mr. Bridges). 

Above, anterior wings fuscous black, with bright olivc-grccn 
reflections, marked with a large white sj)ot below the cell, divided 
into two unequal parts by the first median nervule, and slightly 
crossing the radial nervure, not extending either to the cell or the 
inner margin. Cilia white, except at the apex and the ends of 
the nervules, where they are black. Posterior wings black, with 
olivaceous reflections, crossed considerably beyond the middle by 
a band composed of five crimson spots, the first rounded, the 
second smaller, somew^hat oval; third oval, much larger, rather 
truncate externally; fourth oval, rathc'r smaller than the third; 
fifth quadrate; between this band and the margin one or two 
small faint whitish clouds. Cilia white, except at the end of the 
teeth. 

Below, all the wings paler than above, without any olive lustre; 
the spots of the posterior wings pale, darker externally; the base 
of the anterior wings marked on the costa with a brilliant (Car¬ 
mine spot, the cell with four black longitudinal vittm, the white 
spot as above; base of posterior w ings with three crimson spots, 
one on the costa, one in the cell, the tliird below the median 
nervure. Cell with three black longitudinal vittm. 

Head black, with two whitish lines in front and tw'o spots of 
the same colour on the vertex. 

Thorax black, spotted with white above. 

Abdomen black, the sides spotted with white. 

In the cabinet of the British Museum. 

Closely allied to P, Hus, but easily distinguished by the dif¬ 
ferent position and form of the white markings on the anterior 
wings, the want of the crimson in the discoidal cell below, and 
other less obvious characters. 

Pap, Pharnaces, Pap. alls omnibus nigris, purpureo-nitentibus, pos¬ 
ticis dentatis, caudatis; serie duplici macularum rubrarum, mar- 
gine ipso albo notato. Exp. alar. 4| unc. vel 120 mill. 

Hah. America Mend. 

Above, anterior wings fuscous black, paler beyond the middle, 
with slight purple reflections, the outer xnargin sinuate, slightly 
edged with white in the sinuosities. Posterior wings dentate, 
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with a short obtuse tail, black, with bright purple reflections, 
marked beyond the middle with three somewhat cuneiform ro¬ 
seate spots, one in face of the cell, two between the median ncr- 
vules, between these and the margin four sub-lunulate spots; 
anal angle with a spot of a more rufous hue, above which arc 
three small groups of rosy atoms. Below, browner than above, the 
posterior wings with a scries of rufous lunules beyond the middle, 
all resting on a black cloud, the one on the costa white externally, 
the next very faint; a second scries between these and the outer 
margin all edged with white, the white spots on the edge larger 
than above. 

Head and thorax black, spotted with red. 

Abdomen black, with a red spot at the base. 

In the collection of Conrad Loddiges, Esq. 

Pap. Jsidorvs. Pap. alls anticis elongatis nigris, posticis dentatis 
subcaudatis, maculis quatuor ruhs, miurgiiic ipso albo maculato. 
Exp. alar, unc. vcl 95 mill. 

Hab. Bolivia (Mr. Bridges). 

Above, anterior fuscous black, inclining to brown, the cilia 
spotted with white; ])ostcrior wings dentate, siibcaudatc, darker 
than the anterior, niark(‘(l with two large red spots between the 
median nervules, preceded and followx'd by a smaller one; margin 
itself and cilia between the nervules white. 

Below', paler than above; the anterior wings with a large white 
spot, divided by the median iicrvure and its nervules; posterior 
wings with two rather large pinkish w hite sj)ots betw een the me¬ 
dian nervules, preceded by a seri(‘s of four red smaller ones, sur¬ 
mounted each by a faint red clouil and followed by tw'o round 
spots on the abilominal margin; margin and cilia as above. 

Head black, with two white lines in front and two white spots 
on the vertex. 

Thorax black, with four red spots above and six below'. 
Abdomen brownish, with a red spot on each side at the base. 
In the collection of the British Museum. 

Allied to P. AnchisiadeSy but the anterior wings are entirely of 
a black brown above, and below have the white spot placed much 
nearer the middle of the wing. The posterior wings have far 
less red than those of P. Anchisiades and Ideeus, which they 
somewhat resemble, especially below; they are moreover much 
more acutely dentate. 

Pap. Madyes. Pap. alia omnibus supra cupreo-virescentibus, anticis 
foscia maculari, posticis lunulis quinque pallidis, subtus anticis 
nigris, »neo-nitentibus, apice late flavido, posticis flavidis nervis 
nervulisque nigiis; fascia pone medium nigra, maculis argenteo- 
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albis notata; serieque marginali lunularum argenteo«albarum. 

Exp. alar. 4 unc. vel 102 mill. 

Hah. Bolivia (Mr. Bridges). 

Above^ all the wings coppery-green, inclining to olivaceous; 
the anterior with a transverse curved macular yellowish band, 
commencing a little below the costa, beyond the cell, and ter¬ 
minating near the anal angle; between it and the apex three 
rounded spots of the same colour, and the faint indication of 
two similar spots within it, between the median nervules. Cilia 
spotted with white. Posterior wing^ with a series of greenish 
yellow lunules near the hinder margin. Cilia between the teeth 
white. 

Below, the anterior wings are black, with green reflection; 
the apex and outer margin occupied by a broad band of a dull 
greenish yellow, narrower and macular towards the anal angle; 
the outer margin very narrowly fiiscous, except at the anal angle, 
where the margin is broader; the cell with two slender whitish 
lines towards the base. Posterior wings dull greenish yellow; 
the nervules and a Y-shaped vitta in the cell black; a black band 
traverses the wing beyond the cell, marked with a series of sil- 
very-whitc spots between the nervules, all of which arc geminate 
except the first and last. On the margin itself a series of white 
lunules, bordered internally with black, shading to purplish and 
green, the black prolongea nearly to the transverse band. Cilia 
between the teeth white. 

Head black, spotted with white. 

Thorax bipnzy black above; sides yellowish. 

Abdomen bronzy green above, yellow at the sides, black, spot¬ 
ted with white below. 

In the collection of the British Museum. 

Allied to P. ArchidamuSj but easily distinguished by the cha¬ 
racter given above, 

XLIl .—On the Wound of the Ferret, mth Observations on the 

Instincts of Animals. By Andrew Buchanan, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine, University of Glasgow *. 

Having often heard of the remarkable way in which the Ferret 
destroys its victims, I willingly availed myself of an opportunity 
presented to me on the 26th of August last (1845), of seeing two 
rats killed by this animal. I found the common account quite 
correct, that the Ferret kills by means of a small wound in the 
neck; but till explanation usually annexed I found quite erro¬ 
neous, that the Ferret aims at the jugular vein, and destroys life 

* Read before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, and communicated 
by the Author. 
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by sucking the blood of its victim. The rapidity of the death 
was quite inconsistent with so tedious a process as blood-sucking, 
and the dissection showed the true cause to be totally different, 
and so very curious, that 1 have thought it not unworthy of the 
notice of the physiological section of the Society. 

The two rats being ])ut into a large barrel, concealed them¬ 
selves under some hay in the bottom of it. On the Ferret being 
introduced, it seemed da/izh^l with the sunshine, for it took no 
notice of one ol‘ the rats placed right before it; but soon finding 
the scent, it burro w(h 1 under the hay, taking the very track which 
the rat had just taken, and thus came round directly upon him. 
The rat, which was of large size, resisted stoutly, but the Ferret, 
instead of returning the bit(‘s it received, seemed entirely occu¬ 
pied with putting itself into a proper position, applying itself to 
the body of its antagonist, breast to breast, and using the fore 
paws and h(;ad, as if going to embrace it. No sooner liad it as¬ 
sumed this position, than it iutlicted a wound, which was so in¬ 
stantaneously fatal, that a jdiysiologist might have guessed from 
that circumstance alone, what the nature of the wound must have 
been. The rat died without a struggle: and the Ferret imme¬ 
diately disengaged itself from the body, instead of remaining to 
suck the blood, and soon falling on the track of the other rat, 
destroyed it exactly in the same manner. 

I now proceeded to examine the dead animals. Neither of 
them exhibited any marks of injury inflicted by the Ferret, ex¬ 
cept a bloody patch on the side of the neck, under the ear. In 
the first one w hich I looked at, there was at the upper part of this 
bloody patch, or a little below and behind the ear, a very small 
punctured w ound, and on dissecting it carefully to the bottom, I 
was surprised to find that the sharp dens caninus, by one of 
which the wound was obviously inflicted, had gone right down 
to the spinal cord, piercing it between the occiput and the upper¬ 
most cervical vertebra. Tlie Ferret therefore destroys its victims 
by pithing, a process well-known to be the most immediately fatal, 
to the upper orders of vertebrated animals, of all inodes of de¬ 
stroying life: and it employs for the purpose one of its long 
slender dagger-like tusks, a weapon singularly well adapted to 
inflict a wound which proves fatal, neither by laceration nor con¬ 
tusion, but by })enetrating into the very centre of the nervous 
system, on which the most important functions of life imme¬ 
diately depend. 

The death of the other rat was obviously produced in the same 
way; but there was no external wound visible on any^part of the 
bloody patch on the neck, the tusk having been inserted into the 
external ear, and then penetrating the cartilaginous side of the 
auditory passage had been carried towards the vertebral canal, 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. 2 E 
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which it* entered under the occiput^ more laterally than in the 
former case. 

It is certainly very remarkable^ that instinct, or the promptings 
of bodily organization, should lead an irrational creature to use 
its weapons in the very way in which a profound knowledge of 
the functions of the nervous system teaches that they may be 
used with the most deadly and instantaneous effect. The cerebro- 
^inal axis, or great central nervous column, lodged in the elon¬ 
gated cavity of the head and spine, cannot be wounded at any 
point without interfering more or less with sensation and motion; 
but the part of this nervous column, on the integrity of which 
the continuance of life immediately depends, is the medulla ob¬ 
longata, or part of the column lying intermediate between the 
head and spine. Wound an animal below this point, and you 
paralyse his limbs more or less, but life may be protracted for 
years after such injuries. Wound the animal above this point, 
and you not only produce palsy, but impair or destroy con¬ 
sciousness and the faculties of the mind. Still, however, just as 
we see in a man struck down by a fit of apoplexy, the action of 
the heart and the respiration may go on little or not at all 
affected. It is on the upper part of the cord that these import¬ 
ant functions immediately depend, and hence it is that to the 
higher vertebrata, a wound inflicted there is the most instanta¬ 
neously mortal of all wounds, at once destroying consciousness, 
sense and motion, and arresting the action of the heart and re¬ 
spiratory muscles. It is not a little remarkable that the Ferret 
should scled: this very part of the cord into which to thrust his 
tuSk; and serves to show how the promptings of instinct may 
anticipate the deductions of science. 

To those who love to speculate on the mental endowments of 
brutes, it may not be uninteresting to know how two young Fer¬ 
rets that had never before seen a rat killed, deported themselves 
on the occasion. Before putting the old Ferret into the barrel 
where the rats were, a trial was made with two young ones, her 
offspring. The untutored creatures, instead of having for their 
single object to put themselves into the proper position to indict 
the death-wound, cnaged in conflict with the rats, returning bite 
for bite; and, although one of the rats had its leg bitten through, 
they at length beat off their assailants. Still further, after the 
old Ferret had despatched the first rat, one of the young ones im¬ 
mediately threw itself upon the dead body, assuming the very po¬ 
sition and motions which the old one had assumed, and so far as 
could be judged from there being but one wound, thrusting its 
tusk into the very same aperture. Did then the young Ferret 
receive a lesson from the old one ? The facts do not at idl accord 
with this hypothesis, for the young one, instead of attending to 
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the lesson given it, was all the while engaged in skirmishing with 
the otlier rat. Besides, the headlong fury with wliicli the young 
animal threw itself upon the dead body had nothing in it of the 
caution of an experimental and intellectual act, but partook al¬ 
together of the character of a blind impulse—an intense feeling 
of bodily gratification, impelling the creature to the act which it 
performed. 

The acts which we name instinctive, appear to me to be best 
explained upon the hypothesis that they proceed from the 
promptings of bodily organization. The bodily organs of animals 
are formed in a certain way to adapt them to the performance of 
certain acts, which acts the animals perform readily and with 
pleasure to themselves : other acts to which their organs are not 
adapted, they cannot pe rform at all, or not without a painful 
constraint, and therefore they do not perform such acts. One 
animal goes to sleep stretched upon the ground, finding that to 
be the jiosition in which there is the most complete repose of the 
muscular system ; another supports itself on one leg, upon a spar, 
a position wdiich the former animal could not maintain, without 
the most painful efforts, for more than a few’^ seconds. That po¬ 
sition, howei’cr, is admirably adapted to the organization of birds, 
their bodies maintaining their equilibrium in perfect security, and 
without muscular exertion, by a mechanism which Borclli has ex¬ 
plained. According to the same law of the adaptation of organs 
birds fly, fish swim, quadrupeds walk and run, and every animal 
uses its weapons, offensive and defensive, in the way in w^hich the 
Author of nature meant them to be used. This physiological 
theory of instinct seems to me more probable than that w’hich 
refers it to innate ideas, or any other peculiarity of mental consti¬ 
tution; or than the extraordinary hypothesis of Lord Brougham*, 
who refers all instinctive acts to the immediate inspiration of the 
Deity—the divine mind supplying the place of reason and di¬ 
recting the bodily organs. This is exactly the doctrine of Pope, 
and with deference to so great a man, seems to me to savour 
more of poctiy than of philosophy. 

** Reason exalt o*cr instinct as yon can, 

In this ’tis (iod directs, in that 'tis man.’* 

It is commonly said that instinct is independent of all reason¬ 
ing, education and experience; and it has been assumed as a cha¬ 
racter of the instinctive acts, that they are performed as perfectly 
at the first as at any subsequent time. This holds good only 
among the lowest animals, whose whole actions are automatic, or 
without any intervention of the reasoning power; but it is so far 
from being universally true, that it may be affirmed, that in all 

• Dissertations on Subjects connected with Natural Theology. 
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animals capable of reasonings the instinctive acts are under the 
control of the reasoning power, and are frequently not per- 
formed aright at the first, as in the case of the young Ferrets 
above-mentioned. The ultimate result, however, of the reasoning 
process in such cases cannot be doubtful, since the bodily orga¬ 
nization operating upon the mind will admit of only one conclu¬ 
sion ; and hence, even in the highest species of animals, these 
instinctive acts are always ultimately peiiormed exactly m the 
same way. 

The instinctive acts which excite our wonder most are such as 
those we obseiwc among the insect tribes, in which the inter¬ 
vention of reason cannot be suspected, and which are, on that 
account, the better fitted to elucidate the tnie nature of instinct. 
But the wonder with which we regard the workmanship of in¬ 
sects proceeds mainly from an erroneous view of the directing 
power by which it is carried on. The honey-comb and the spi- 
der^s web are, without doubt, wonderful in their structure; but 
they are in no respect more wonderful than the elaborate struc¬ 
tures which the microscope displays to us in every tissue of ani¬ 
mals and vegetables j even in the mathematical exactness of form, 
so much celebrated, they are not superior to the regular hexagons 
which form the epidermis of many plants, and which we find 
equally regular in the same tissue of certain reptiles. Now, the 
fonner structures arc not held to be more wonderful tlian tlie 
latter, because they are fabricated by the instrumentality of mus¬ 
cular fibres; for in that point of view wc should marvel more at 
the latter, which are fabricated by less perfect instruments— 
vessels and cells. The true cause why the former structures have 
been regarded with most wonder is, that it has been supposed 
that the action of the muscles which form them must be volun¬ 
tary—a supposition which imphes necessarily the existence of a 
directing mind. Now, the physiology of the present day gives 
no countenance to such a supposition. It shows us, on the con¬ 
trary, innumerable muscular acts in all animals, with which vo¬ 
lition has no more to do than with digestion or nutrition. Such 
acts may originate in external impulses which excite the nervous 
system, and the acts follow immediately, as if from a physical 
necessity. They may originate also, as in the case before us, in 
internal impulses, derived from the organic condition of the tis¬ 
sues of the body, and the changes they are continually under¬ 
going. The two series of structures which we have brought into 
comparison are therefore to be regarded as the products of the 
same organizative or plastic force; which, acting in one way, em¬ 
ploys vessels and cells for its instruments, and produces, within 
the body, the innumerable structures of which animals and ve¬ 
getables are made up; and, acting in another way, employs for 
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its instruments rnuscuLar fibres under the direction of the nervous 
system, and produces, without the body, structures which bear 
the same impress of regularity and beauty as those within it, and 
co-operate with them to the same ends—the prcseiwation of the 
individual and the species. Corals and other polypidoms may 
be considered as standing in the very same relation to the swarms 
of zoophytes which people them, in which the honey-comb does 
to a swarm of bees. Both arc structures external to the bodies 
of the animals which produce them, and both are the products of 
the same organizative power; the only difference being, that in 
the one case this formative power employs its ordinary instru¬ 
ments—cells, and possibly vessels—while in the other it em¬ 
ploys the more unw^onted apparatus of muscular fibres. 

1 have more recently had an opportunity of examining several 
animals killed by the P'erret. I found that instead of there being 
only one w ound, there are always several, as might, indeed, have 
been inferred from the mechanism of the jaw's, and their being 
armed with four tusks. The w^ounds arc so minute as to be im¬ 
perceptible externally, unless one of the tusks has pierced the 
jugular or some other superficial vein, so as to stain the sur¬ 
rounding skin with blood; but as this, although generally, does 
not always happen, there may be no external mark visible. But, 
on dissecting off the skin, the w^ounds beeornc at once apjiarent 
in the cellular and muscular substance beneath. The injury done 
to the upper part of the spine is therefore more extensive than 
I had at first supposed. It is also less uniform in its seat; as I 
more than once found that the tusk had pierced the cranium, and 
gone deep into the back part of the brain. The mode of attack 
is also very various, according to the relative strength of the com¬ 
batants ; but the struggle is always brief; and the Ferret never 
remains after it to suck the blood. 

From these observations, confirmed as they were in all essen¬ 
tial respects by many others made under the eye of an intelligent 
friend, I was disposed to conclude that the vulgar belief of the 
Ferret destroying its victims by blood-sucking w as erroneous; 
and that it had most probably arisen from the appearance of the 
dead animals, which exhibit commonly no mark of injury but a 
small wound, surrounded by a bloody patch on the neck. Now, 
the very same a})pearance would be produced by a leech fasten¬ 
ing on the neck: and hence most probably it was inferred that 
the leech and the Ferret practised the same mode of attack. 
This opinion has, however, received the sanction of the highest 
authorities in natural history. Buffon says*, The FeiTct is na¬ 
turally the mortal enemy of the rabbit. On presenting a rabbit, 
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even dead, to a young Ferret that has never seen one before, it 
throws itself upon the body and bites it with fury; and, if the 
rabbit be alive, the Ferret takes it by the neck or by the nose, and 
sucks its blood.” In the ' Dictionnairti des Sci<‘nces Naturelles^*, 
Ferrets are described as being of a most sanguiuaiy nature : “ It 
is even more the blood than the flesh which they seek for their 
nourishment.” MM. Geoflroi St. Hilaire and Fred. Cuvier, the 
authors of tlie splendid work ^ llistoin^ Naturellc des Manimi- 
feres,^ repeat the same oj)inion:—The Ferret, in attacking a 
rabbit, seizes it by a part of the head, masters it, and sucks its 
blood, and, as soon as satisfied, falls asleep.” 

As the above quotations refer chiefly to the rabbit, and as it was 
possible the Ferret might not practise the same mode of attack 
upon that animal as upon the rat, I resolved to put the matter to 
the test of experiment. My first trial was made with a full-grown 
male rabbit, and a Ferret nine months old, which had never seen 
a rabbit before. The Ferret immediately commenced the attack, 
but it was always rejmlsed, and ultimately obliged to retire al¬ 
together, the rabbit adopting a very remarkable mode of defence; 
for whenever the Ferret came near, he sprung right upwards, 
and came down with the whole force of his hind legs upon the 
head of his assailant. I now sent off the rabbit, to be tried with 
the old Ferret which had killed the two rats, as mentioned above. 
The distance was too great to admit of my being present ; but I 
received a full report of what passed from the friend already 
mentioned,, whose zeal in natural science led him to take an in¬ 
terest in the experiment. The rabbit pursued the same tactics 
in defending himself as before; and so long as he had free space 
for his evolutions he came off victorious, as the Ferret could 
never get an opportunity of laying hold of him. They were 
therefore put together into a box. There the Ferret soon succeeded 
in seizing the rabbit across the root of the nose, shaking him, as 
a dog docs, from time to time, and never letting go the hold till 
the rabbit ceased to live. Instead, how^ever, of despatching him 
in the course of a few seconds, there was a full half-hour from the 
commencement till the end of the struggle. It was agreed by 
all present, that while the Ferret held on by means of her teeth, 
she sucked the blood flowing from the wound. The dead rabbit 
being sent to me for examination, I found the vessels as full of 
blood as usual; the brain had not been injured ; the bones of the 
nose and orbit had been pierced; but the main injury done had 
been to the eyes, which were completely disorganized and full of 
blood. 

It thus appeared that the idea of the Ferret sucking blood was 
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not without some practical foundation. I was, however, at the 
same time convinced that the observations from which it had 
been inferred that the animal always causes death by the abs¬ 
traction of blood, must have been very superficially made. I 
have been assured by persons well-versed in such matters, that 
even the rabbit is frequently destroyed by a wound in the neck; 
and I recollect well, when a schoolboy, of having had a young 
rabbit destroyed by a weasel, and of the astonishment I felt at 
seeing upon it, when dead, no mark of injury of any kind, but 
the mysterious bloody patch and small wound on the side of the 
neck, described above. The truth seems to be, that whenever 
the Ferret attacks an animal which it is capable of mastering by 
main force, it despatches him, not by blood-sucking, but by the 
most speedy and merciful of all modes of inflicting death— 
piercing the upper part of the spinal marrow; but that when it 
is opposed to animals of large size and strength superior to its 
own, it alters its mode of warfare, seizing them w^here opportunity 
offers, and clinging to them till they expire from loss of blood, 
pain, and exhaustion of strength. 


XLIII .—Additions to the Fauna of Ireland^ including a few species 
unrecorded in that of Britain;—with the description of an ap¬ 
parently new Glossiphonia. By William Thompson, Pres, 
Nat. Hist, and Philos. Society of Belfast. 

[Continued from p. 315*.] 

Mollusc A. 

Nassa varicosa, Turt. (sp.), Tritonia varicosa, Turt. Zool. Jour, 
vol. ii. p. 365, pi. 13. fig. 7. 

A dead specimen was dredged (depth twelve to fifteen fathoms) off 
the south entrance to Bantry Bay in May 1846 by Mr. Mac Andrew. 

Pleurotoma teres, Forb. Ann, Nat. Hist. vol. xiv. p. 412. pi. 2. 
fig. 3. 

One dead specimen was dredged from about fourteen fathoms inBir- 
terbuy Bay, county of Galway, in the summer of 1845 by Mr. Barlee. 
This gentleman—when accompanied by Mr. Jeffreys—obtained in 
the same bay very fine specimens of the rare Pleurotoma Boothii, 
Smith (sp .)—Fusus Boothii, Wem. Mem. vol. viii. p. 98, pi. 1. f. 1. 

* As the marks of doubt placed after Bonaparte’s Sandpiper and the 
Sword-fish, in the first part of this communication (p. 311, 314) might con¬ 
vey the erroneous impression that there is uncertainty respecting the spe¬ 
cies, it seems to me desirable to state, that there is no doubt on that subject. 
Those marks should rather have been placed before the name as expressive 
of uncertainty about the admission of tne species into the Irish Fauna. 
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Pleurotoma siriolatum, Scacchi, Philippi, Enum. Moll. Sicilise, 
vol. ii. p. 168. pi. 26. tig. 7. 

A single recent, but dead specimen taken with Nassa varicose, as 
above. At the late Meeting of the liriti.sh Association, this was no¬ 
ticed as the first instance of the species liaving been obtained in the 
British seas; but Mr. Alder has since informed me that he procured 
it in Torbay, Devonshire, in the summer of 1845. 

Pleurotoma brachystornum, Philippi, ibid. vol. ii. p. 169. t. 26. 

fig.io. 

This species was found in Bantry Bay in the summer of 1844 and 
1845 by Mr. Barlee, who has this season procured it on the west 
coast of Scotland. It was dredged at Zetland by Mr. MacAndrew 
and Professor £. Forbes, in 1845. 

Pleurotoma lavigatum, Philippi, ibid. vol. i. p. 199; ^ol. ii. p. 169. 
1.11. fig. 17. 

Mr. Alder writes to me as follow’s in Oct. 184G :—I have two 
specimens of what I take to be Plevr, Itcvigatum, Phil., from Dr. Far- 
ran, who got them in Connemara. This shell 1 have had undetermined 
in my cabinet for some time, as Mr. Clark gave me worn specimens 
several years ago, but there was a doubt at that time whether it was 
not a variety of P. nebula. It apj)ear6 to be constant in its charac¬ 
ters, and a good species.** This is the first notice of its occurrence 
in the British seas. 

Ovula patula, Penn, (sp.). 

A shell of this species, found some years ago on the sandy beach 
of Magilligan, county of Londonderry, by Mrs. H. A. Hyndmaii of 
Dublin, is in the cabinet of Mr. Ilyndman at Belfast. 

Natica Montagui, Forb, Malac. Monensis, p. 32. 

Three or four specimens were obtained from a depth of forty-five 
fathoms off Cape Clear by Mr. MacAndrew;—who remarks ; “ I have 
besides met with it only on the west coast of Scotland and at Zet¬ 
land ; it is there a common shell in from twelve to fifteen and up to 
fifty fathoms, on a rather hard bottom.** A living N, Montagui was 
dredged in Belfast Bay at the same time with the following species. 

Emarginula crassa, Sowerby, Forbes, Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. xiv. 
p. 410. pi. 11. fig. 1. 

A few specimens taken at the Kish Bank in 1845 by fishermen, 
were found in their boats on their return thence to the Dublin coast 
by Mr. Doran, jun. (collector of objects of natural history), of whom 
they were purchased by Mr. Hyndman. This gentleman and Mr. 
Edm. Getty, when dredging at the entrance of Belfast Bay on the 
3rd Oct. 1846, obtained from a depth of twenty fathoms five dead 
shells of this species. These were from 9 to 14 lines in length; the 
specimen of tluB latter size was 10 lines in breadth and 8 in height. 
A few living and dead specimens of Emarg, fissure were dredged 
with the E. crassa on this occasion. 
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Pecten Gmelin. P. Landsburgii, Forbes, Wern. Mem. 

vol. viii. 

Procured on rocky ground, east of Cape Clear (forty to forty-five 
fathoms), by Mr. MacAndrew, who remarks, tliat “ it is a common, 
though rather deep-water species. I have obtained it at Scilly, Isle 
of Man, Mull of Galloway, Glenluce Bay, Clyde and Hebrides— 
generally adheres to stones; only at Oban have 1 found it attached 
to the Fucus/* 

Pecten similis, Laskey, Wern. Mem. vol. i. p. 3^7. pi. 8. fig. 8. 

Numerous valves were dredged from forty-five fathoms off Cape 
Clear by Mr. MacAndrew, who finds it “ an abundant deep-water 
species from Scilly to Zetland.” 'fhis species was noted at the sug¬ 
gestion of Professor Edw. Forbes as probably synonymous with P. 
ImiSy in my Report on the Invertebrata of Ireland. 

Area raridentata, SearlesWood in Charlesworth^s Mag. Nat, Hist, 
vol. iv. p. 233. pi. IG. fig. 4. 

A living specimen, and a valve of this Area, were obtained with 
the last species. It is a crag shell. Mr. MacAndrew procured it 
alive for the first time off the island of Skye in the summer of 1845, 

Neara cuspidafa, Olivi (sp.). 

An imperfect specimen w^as taken with the preceding two species. 
Lucina lactea, Poli (sp.), Lam. 

Procured off the south-west coast by Mr. MacAndrew—off Balti¬ 
more Harbour, thirty fathoms; and from twelve to fifteen fathoms in 
Ban try Bay. 

Tellina balanstina, Linn, 

Two valves of this species, as determined by Mr. G. B. Sowxrby, 
were dredged on the occasion already alluded to in Birterbuy Bay 
by Mr. Barlee. It has not before been noticed as inhabiting any of 
the coasts of the British Islands. 

Montacuta oblonga, Turt. Brit. Biv. p. 61. pi. 11. figs. 11, 12. 
Taken in fine sand from thirty fathoms between Baltimore Har¬ 
bour and Cape Clear by Mr. MacAndrew, who adds, “ frequent in 
company with fine live specimens of Eulima subulata'* 

Botrylloides albicanSy Edwards, Ascid, Compos, p. 88. pi. 6. fig. 2. 

July 16, 1846.—I found this species attached to the under side of 
a stone in u pool between tide-marks at Springvale, county of Down. 
It was likewise attached to Fuci (F. vesiculosus, &c.) growing in the 
rock-pools, and was in much smaller masses than the following spe¬ 
cies ; generally but one system of individuals existed in each mass. 

* Since the above note was sent to press, I have learned from Mr. Barlee 
that he obtained this species in Birterbuy Bay (co. Galway) in the summer 
of 1845. 
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On the small branches of Fuci to which it was attached, there was 
not room for more; nor was there indeed on the broadest portion 
of the main stem, whence the leading branches of the plant issued : 
—the latter is its favourite position. The specimens agreed in all 
respects with the description and figures in Edwards’s work. 

Botrylloides rotifera^ Edw. Asc. Comp. p. 85. pi. 6. fig. 1 ? 
was attached to the under side of the same stone with the last, and 
covered several square inches of its surface. I mark it with doubt 
on account merely of some, little difference in colour. The “ con- 
sistance g6iatineuse” was rather hyaline than *‘jauuatre the in¬ 
dividual forms were more of a uniform red than in Edwards’s figure, 
and were each as brightly coloured as in B, ruhrum, Edw., and of 
the hue that it is represented to be. The individuals being arranged 
in a scattered manner, and not thrown into masses as in B. rubrum, 
was a striking character. 

There is no record of these two species of Botrylloides having been 
procured on any other part of the coast of the British Islands. 

ClERHIPEDA. 

Adna anglica^ Leach. 

Three dead specimens were obtained on fragments of Caryophyllia 
from rocky ground east of Cape Clear—forty to fifty fathoms, by 
Mr. MacAndrew. 

Note. 

Balanus punctatus, Mont.^ 

to the exclusion of every other species or form, profusely covers 
over tlie stones and rocks between and above tide-marks, on various 
parts of the coast of Down, as I have also observed it to do on the 
Dublin coast. 

♦Crustacea. 

JLymem lameHatus, Miill. Eurycercus lamellatus, Baird. 
Taken in Lough Neagh at the beginning of August by Mr. A. H. 
Holiday and W. T. 

Cypris replans^ Baird ? 

Taken with last; together with a species of Daphnia, believed by 
Dr. Baird to be undescribed: the Lynceus and Cypris were named 
by this gentleman ; the specimen of the latter being in a bad state 
was marked with a note of doubt. 

• Scorpionidea, 

Obhium maritimum, Leach, Zool. Misc. vol. iii. p. 52. 

A very few individuals were taken in fissures of marine rocks at Bangor, 
(Downshire,) in July 1840, by Mr. Hyndinan and myself; one specimen was 
obtained by us under a stone between tide-marks at Gull Island, Strangford 
Lough, in June 1846. 1 compared the Irish specimens witb Leach’s in the 
British Museum. The west of England is the only habitat assigned to the 
species in the * Zoological MisceUany.’ 
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Notes. 

Portunus holsatus, Fabr., Bell, British Crustacea, part 3. p. 109 
{ISU). 

Professor Bell remarks at p. Ill of the excellent work just re¬ 
ferred to, in reference to this species :—“ In Ireland, according to 
Mr. W. Thompson's statement, it has occurred repeatedly ; but as it 
appears to me that faded specimens of P. marmoreus might be easily 
mistaken for this species, it is always desirable that they should be 
compared with those well-distinguished specimens which exist in the 
British Museum." If the figures in any work will suffice, so as not 
to render necessary an examination of actual specimens, that work 
is in my opinion Leach's * Malacostraca Podophthalmata Britanniae.' 
Several years ago I compared a numl)cr of the figures in it with the 
specimens in the British Museum from which they w^ere drawn by 
Sowerby, and found them to be represented wdth such extraordinary 
accuracy, that I considered a reference to the work itself all-sufficient 
from that time forward. 

The suggestion of my friend Professor Hell commands my entire 
acquiescence as a general rule, but the comi)arison was in the pre¬ 
sent case unnecessary, as the Portuni in question from the several lo¬ 
calities which 1 named, W’ere, as stated by me, the P. Uvidus of Leach's 
work (P. holsatus, Fabr.) as contradistinguished from his P. merr- 
morens. Of tins fact, 1 had the pleasure of aflrf)rding Prof, Bell ocular 
demonstration on my next visit to London after the publication of 
the preceding extract. But whether or not these Portuni are really 
distinct species—^judging from series of specimens obtained by the 
author of the * History of British Crustacea * since the publication of 
part 3—is for him, and not for me to state. It may be added, that 
colour alone, unaccompanied by structural differences, was never in 
the case of any species regarded by me of the least specific value. 

Pagurus Cuanensis, Thoiiip., Bell, Brit. Crust, part 4. p. 178. 

June 22, 1846.—A specimen of this Pagurus was dredged in 
Strangford Lough—in fifteen to twenty fathoms water—by Mr. 
Hyndman and myself. It w'as alive and inhabiting a Trochus magus, 
A conspicuous character was presented in its beautifully ringed an¬ 
tennae. These were of a bright red hue alternating with pure white 
or yellowish horn-colour, the rings of each colour very unequal in 
extent. The portion of the body exposed to view when this Pagurus 
is in situ, is prettily mottled over with reddish brown and white. 

Annelida. 

Nemertes nielanocephaky Johnst. Mag. Zool. and Bot. vol. i. 
p. 635. pi. 17. fig. 6. 

Under stones resting on a rich oozy sand between tide-marks at 
Gull Island, Strangford Lough, two of this species were obtained in 
June last by Mr. Hyndman and myself. Both were of a pale yellow 
colour; the one half an inch, the other an inch in length: they agreed 
in every respect with the description and figures cited. 
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Borhma octoculata, Johnst. id. p. 537. pi. 18. fig. 2. 

A few specimens agreeing in size and all the characters with the 
description and figures were obtained with the last. 

Borlasia purpurea, Johnst. id. p. 537. pi. 18. fig. 8. 

This species, differing little from the last in any external character 
but that of colour, was procured at the same time, but was much more 
numerous. Several specimens of this and the other species of the 
same family here noticed were kept alive for three weeks in a phial 
of sea-water, and thus afforded ample opportunity for observation. 
The water was not changed during that period, but the length of 
time that they would have lived under such circumstances was not 
ascertained, in consequence of my leaving home. The individuals 
of this species were about 3 inches in length and perfectly agreed 
with the description and figures: some had only six, and others eight 
eyes as stated by Dr. Johnston. 

Borlasia olivacea, Johnst. id. p. 536. pi. 18. fig. 1. 

A worm agreeing in all characters of form and colour with this— 
having four eyes, and marked with red over the site of the heart; 
characters specially named as they are apparently not constant— 
was procured between tide-marks in July 1846 at Bangor, Down- 
shire, by Mr. Hyndman and myself. A specimen agreeing with this, 
except in having eight eyes, ivas taken with the species noticed as 
obtained at Strangford Ix)ugh in June, but, judging from zoological 
characters only, 1 could not think that it w^as distinct from B. 
purpurea. 

Planaria lactea, Miill. Zool. Dan. vol, iii. p. 47. pi. 109. figs.l^ 2 ? 

This species is marked with doubt from the circumstance of its 
differing in the following characters from P. lactea. The chief central 
vessel represented in the figure as of about equal breadth throughout, 
expands in this into an ovate form about the centre of the body— 
and the ramifications from it, represented as purple in P. lactea, are 
in this of a rich fawn-colour. My specimens are 9 lines in length, 
when the breadth is 2 lines; eyes pyriform, generally two in num¬ 
ber, placed as in P. lactea (a specimen had two at one side, and 
one eye at the other); colour milk-white, but the main vessel and 
its ramifications, spreading throughout all the body except the mere 
margin, imparts a handsome delicate fawn-colour to the animal. All 
of the many specimens taken were of the same colour; the size al¬ 
ready noted marks them as considerably larger than Muller's. When 
in motion they were generally more elongate (of about equal breadth 
throughout) than P. lactea is represented to be, but occasionally 
appeared of the same form as the figure in the ' Zoologia Danica.* 

During an excursion round the shores of Lough Neagh at the be¬ 
ginning of August 1846, when I was accompanied by Mr. A. H. Ha- 
liday, this species was found to be very common, attached to stones 
at the margin of the lake, and to subaquatic plants. It was grega- 
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rious, several individuals being generally adherent to the under side 
of a stone a few inches in diameter. 

Planaria nigra, Muller, Z. D. vol. iii. p. 48. pi. 109. figs. 8 , 4. 

This species was found abundantly in the same localities, and 
under similar circumstances with the last. With the unimportant ex¬ 
ception of being more of a brown colour and of rather less size, they 
perfectly agreed with the figure in the * Zoologia Danica,* and also 
with the description, so far as given. They were when fully extended 
3 lines in length; under a high magnifying power a row of black dots 
appeared closely disposed round the margin of the anterior part of the 
body. Sir John G. Dalyell figures similar dots in his P. nigra (“ Ob¬ 
servations on Planariae,” fig. 5), but in my specimens there are three 
for one represented in it—in the description however they are men- 
tioned as numerous. 

August 22, 184G.—Three Planaria agreeing with Sir J. G. Da- 
lyell’s P. nigra, and brougiit from the pond in the Zoological Garden, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, witli Hydra, &c. in May last, are now living 
before me. These differ from the P. nigra of the ‘Zool. Dan.’ in 
being of a jet-black, of a much softer consistence, more sha 2 )eless, 
and being able to diminish themselves to a much less size. 

When at rest they sometimes appear as a round black spot, not 
more than half the size of the other wdien contracted to the utmost, 
though when stretched out they reach its full dimensions :—they are 
much more protean in the forms they assume. The softness alluded 
to is well shown in Dalyell’s figure 15—the L. Neagh specimens are 
alwa 3 ’^s of a firm consistence. When changing the water on these 
Planaria, the individuals (I shall not call them distinct .species) from 
each locality exhibited a marked difference, though all appeared in 
equally good health, the latter always retaining their hold against 
the sides of the phial, while the others, though the liquid was poured 
out in the gentlest manner, became detached. Sjiecimens which I 
have obtained on subaquatic plants in ditches at the outskirts of 
Belfast were similar to those from Lough Neagh. 

Planaria torva, Miill. Z. D. vol. iii. p. 48. pi. 109. figs. 5,6. 

Several individuals just as described and figured in the work re¬ 
ferred to were obtained under stones at Church Island, Lough Beg 
(adjoining L. Neagh), on the occasion alluded to under P. lactea. 
Templeton notices ** P.fusca, Pallas,” as Irish (Mag. Nat. Hist, 
vol. ix. p. 239) without giving any particulars respecting it. This 
species and P. torva are said by Duges to be identical (Lamarck, 
2nd edit. vol. iii. p. 607). 

Nephelis octoculata, Moquin-Tandon, Monog. Hirud. p. 303.pl. 3. 

figs. 1-11. 2iid edit. 

Four individuals of this species found among subaquatic plants at 
Lough Neagh on the occasion already alluded to were brought home 
for examination. They were not more than half the size of those 
figured by M.-Tandon, nor of so dark a hue generally—anteriorly 
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they were somewhat hyaline. They each possessed eight eyes, which 
changed their places like objects in a kaleidoscope; their usual 
position was, the four anterior in a straight line across the 
body, and so they always appeared when the anterior portion | 
of the body was pressed against the phial in the act of pro- I’*' I 
gression : the hinder pairs of eyes generally appeared as here repre¬ 
sented, or across the body, but occasionally displayed them¬ 
selves in the opposite direction thus, and the anterior eyes 
were then seen as figured, the head of the creature at the 
same time having quite a truncated aspect. Of several species of 
** Hirudinees ** brought from L. Neagh and kept alive for a few 
weeks*, this was the only one that had the power of swimming ; it 
was extremely active, and wriggled about through the water like an 
Ammocates —it was truly “ as merry as a grig.” 

August 20, 1846.—Among the Hydra » &c. alluded to under P/a- 
naria nigra as brought from the Pheenix Park, Dublin, was an indi¬ 
vidual of this species :—the water from which it was taken for exa¬ 
mination today had been kept unchanged for three months in a large 
glass globe. 

Glossiphonia EachanOy Thompson. 

Specific Character, —“ Body oval; anterior portion not dilated into 

a distinctly-formed head j back smooth margin slightly crenu- 

late; eyes eight; stomachal lobes eight, suhpiiinate; prevailing 

hue hyaline. 

The size commonly extends to 9 lines. The eight eyes arc dis¬ 
posed in four pairs, each pair on the same segment of the body, the 
two hinder pairs the larger; eight pair stomachal lobes anterior to 
great stomabhal pouches, subpinnate—as much so as represented in 
G» marginata, Moq.-Tandon, pi. 14. f. 14. 2nd edit.—the two anterior 
pair are small, and when empty but little apparent; from each side of 
the stomachal lobes emanate four subpinnate branches which appear 
in a continuous row with the stomachal lobes anterior to the pouches 
on each side. It may be remarked that the spur-like form of the 
stomachal pouches (see pi. 13. fig. 6 c & , Moquin, 2nd edit.) was 
not always clearly defined, in which state their four branches ap¬ 
peared as if issuing directly from the main trunk like the anterior 
eight pair of lobes. This difiference will be understood by a refer¬ 
ence to Moquin-Tandon’s figure 4. of plate 13 (2nd edit.) repre¬ 
senting the ordinary appearance, and his fig. 3. pi. 4 (1st edit.) the 
latter. Four pair of caeca. Colour —back viewed with a very high 
magnifying power exhibited about four distinct rows of white spots, 
with a few smaller spots irregularly interspersed; but the general 
aspect was of a glassy transparency of a very pale red tinge, im¬ 
parted to it by extremely minute dots of red disposed over the body 
and disc. This glassy transparency rendered the vessels of the di- 

* In addition to those named in this co«nmunicatiun as previously unre¬ 
corded, there were Glostiphonia icaoculata^ O, bioculata and Q, te8$€U 
iota. 
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gestive system, which were of a fine dark red 
colour, very conspicuous; and, owing to the 
jagged outline of the series of lateral lobes, &c. 
the creature was so extremely beautiful, that 
it might be compared to an arborescent agate. 

It is well-entitled to the ej)ithet vermicvlus 
splendidissimus a])plied by Muller to the very 
nearly allied Gloss, heteroclita To that spe¬ 
cies, it indeed, judging from the description, 
bears a strong resemblance—but belongs to a 
different division of the genus:—to that de¬ 
fined as having more than six stomachal lohes^ 
which are more or less pinnate, and termed 
** Lobina'* by Moquin-Tundon (p. 369. 2nd edit.). This is the genus 
Ilamocharis of Filippi (not of Savigny) : the species here described 
may be termed Ham, Eachana by those who consider the characters 
of generic value. 

Pontobdella hevis, Blainville, Moquiii-Tandon, Monog. Ilinid. 
p. 290. 2nd edit. 

A Pontobdella in my collection agrees with this species in all the 
detailed characters assigned to it in the work referred to. in which 
the description is taken from Blainville’s in the * Diet. Sci. Nat.* 
t. 47,1827, p. 243. I'he species differs from P. muricata and P,ver- 
rncata, as its name denotes, in being smooth ; which it is all over the 
surface. Where the specimen described by Blainville was procured 
was not known; but it is stated to have been sent to him by M. Pa- 
retto of ^^xenoa. Mine, which may be noted as 4 inches in length, 
was obtained alive in April 1838, either at Portpatrick or Donaghadee 
by Capt. Fayrer, 11,N., who commanded the mail steam-packets be¬ 
tween these ports. 'Ihis gentleman remarked at that period, when 
sending me the specimen, that he found it in the bottom of a fisher¬ 
man’s boat, into which it must have been brought with sea-weed, 
then being gathered for manure at low-water. This Pontobdella 
gave out to the spirits in which it was put for preservation a beau¬ 
tiful scarlet colour. A specimen of P. muricata which I lately (Oct. 
1846) received imparted a beautiful and intense green colour to the 
spirits in which it was placed. 

Notes. 

Ditrwpa subulatay Berkeley. 

The only part of the coast on which this interesting species has 
hitherto been noticed being the north-west (Zool. Jour. vol. v. p.424), 
it may here be mentioned that specimens dredged by Mr. MacAn- 
drew from forty fathoms, and still deeper water off the Old Head of 
Kinsale and Cape Clear, have been kindly given to me by that gen¬ 
tleman, as have others by Mr. Stutchbury (the able Curator of the 

• Miiller, ‘ Hehnintliica,* p. 50, where a very full description is given of 
the^tpecies. 
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Bristol Institution) dredged from ninety-three fathoms, at a distance 
of ninety miles (English) due south of the last-named locality. Mr. 
MacAndrew considers this an abundant deep-water species/* and 
hsis ** obtained it oiF Scilly in forty-five fathoms; in the middle of 
St. George’s Channel from sixty fathoms ; and westward of Zetland 
from eighty fathoms.” 

Planaria comuta, Miill., and P. vittata, Mont. 

In the month of May 1845 I made a communication to this 
Journal (vol. xv. p. 320) on the subject of the P. cornuta, Miill., in 
which it was remarked, that the individuals described were more 
round in outline than Dr. Johnston’s specimens, as represented in 
the * Magazine of Natural History,* and still more so than those of 
the * Zoologia Daiiica,’ but that I was unwilling to consider them as 
specifically different. 

In the following month of September, M. Quatrefages published 
in the * Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’ an elaborate and splen¬ 
didly illustrated memoir on Planarize discovered by him on the 
coasts of France, Italy and Sicily, and gave new names to the spe¬ 
cies. One of these, found at St. Malo, is the same as that obtained 
in Belfast Bay, and is called Proceros sanguinolentus. No reference 
is made by the author to the P. cornuta described and figured by 
Muller in the * Zoologia Danica,’ and by Johnston in Loudon’s 
‘ Magazine of Nat. Hist.* for 1832, either with respect to his species 
being the same, or nearly allied to them. Having myself looked 
critically to the suVjject, 1 can state wdth certainty that the species 
procured in Belfast Bay is identical with that of Quatrefages, and 
have indeed no doubt that Dr. Johnston’s is also. Muller’s 1 am 
now rather disposed to regard as different, in which case the name of 
Proceros sanguinolentus, Quat., or Planaria sanguinolenta, Quat., may 
be adopted for the British species. 

In the same memoir, this author described and figured what is 
called a new species under the name of Proceros ? cristatus.*' This 
is the Planaria vittata, of which a description and figure were given 
by Montagu in a paper read to the Linnean Society in 1807, and 
published in the 11th volume of the * Transactions.* This author 
knew the species only from two individuals taken at the same time 
at Kingsbridge, Devonshire. The next notice of it known to me is in 
a communication made by myself to the 5th volume of the * Annals * 
(p. 247), in which an individual was recorded as dredged in Strang- 
ford Lough in October 1839. In the month of July of the following 
year we took a second specimen (between tide-marks in this in¬ 
stance) at Roundstone, on the western coast of Ireland. 

It is to be regretted, for the sake of science, that M. Quatrefages, 
who is bestowing such unwearied attention on the more obscure por¬ 
tions of the marine Invertebrata, and illustrating his subjects in 
such a splendid manner, should not have been aware of the investi¬ 
gations of those who have preceded him, and above all of the wri¬ 
tings of Montagu, whose researches were chiefiy made on the oppo¬ 
site side of the same channel as his own. This species is an in- 
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stance in point, having been found by M. Quatrefagcs at St. Vast* 
la-Hogue in Normandy, and Montagu's, as already stated, in Devon¬ 
shire. 

Echinobbrmata. 

Srissus lyrifer, Forbes, Brit. Echin. p. 187. 

Of this species—discovered by Professor E. Forbes in the Clyde in 
1840—a few individuals were obtained off the south-west coast of 
Ireland by Mr. MacAndrew. To use this gentleman's words, '* One 
or two specimen.s were brought up from a depth of forty fathoms off 
Cork, and off Cape Clear, and from thirty fathoms in Bantry Bay, 
near Great Bear Island. I have found it a frequent inhabitant of 
muddy bottoms in from 12 to 100 fathoms." 

Holothuna. 

Since the publication of Forbes's * History of British Echinoder- 
mata,’ a species of this genus as now* limited (with normally twenty 
tentacula) w'as noticed by Mr. Couch in the * Cornish Fauna* (part 2. 
p. 73); and another, believed by Mr. Peach to be distinct, has been 
described and figured in the * Annals,’ vol. xv. p. 171. pi. 14. At 
Tory Island, off the north-west coast of Donegal, Mr. Hyiidman 
procured a s{)ecimen of this genus in a rock-pool between tide-marks 
in August 1845. I abstain from naming the species even with doubt 
in the present state of our knowledge of the Holothurm, 

Syrinx Harveii, Forbes, Brit, Echin. p. 249. 

Two specimens of a Syrin^^ were dredged in Strangford Lough 
from a depth of fifteen to twenty fathoms on an oozy bottom in June 
last by Mr. llyndman and myself. They agree with the S. Harveii, 
and at the same time with the <8. granulosus, M‘Coy (Annals, vol. xv. 
p. 272. pi. 16. fig. 2), accordingly as they arc viewed by the unas¬ 
sisted eye or by magnifying power. The body of the former is de¬ 
scribed as being quite smooth," of the latter nearly smooth, veiy 
minutely and uniformly granulated a difference which we might 
expect to find between examples of 2J and 7 inches in length; these 
being the respective dimensions of those described by Professor 
Forbes and Mr. M‘Coy. The body of my specimens—the larger of 
which is under 2 inches in length—appears to the unassisted eye 
not only quite smooth, but shining, though in a subdued tone ; yet, 
when magnified, extremely minute papillae are seen over its surface. 

I therefore regard S, granulosus as not distinct from S, Harveii, The 
figure of S, granulosus represents my specimens very well: they are 
of a very pale grayish brown colour* 

Notes. 

Cuxmnaria fusiformis, Forbes and Goodsir, Brit. Echin. p.219. 

This species has already been enumerated in my Report on the 
Invertebrata of Ireland, but no particulars respecting it have been 
published. The specimen there alluded to, was dredged in ten 
Ann, Sf Mag. N, Hist. Vol. xviii. 2 F 
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fathom water, at Donaghadee, by Dr. J. L. Drummond in the sum* 
mer of 1843. 

Cucumaria Hyndmani, Thomp., Porb. Brit.^Echin. p. 225. 

A specimen of this Cucumaria, hitherto known only as Irish, was 
taken at Saltcoats, Ayrshire, in June 1845, and has been kindly 
sent to me by the llev. D. Landsborough. 

Zoophytes. 

Caryne Listeri, Van Ben. (sp.). 

Syncaryna Listeri, Van Ben. (sp.), Johnst. Brit. Zooph. p. 41. 
pi. 2. 2nd edit. 

I obtained this zoophyte in July last attached to stones between 
tide-marks ut Bally holme, Belfast Bay. Both polype and polypidom 
agreed in every character of form and colour with the description 
given in Dr. Johnston's work, but I cannot think this and the Coryne 
(C. squamata, Johnst. Brit. Zoop. pi. 2. tigs. 2 8c 3. Ist edit.) which is 
commonly found on the Fuci (especially Fucus nodosus) of our shores, 
the same specie.?. This latter generally forms masses at the base of 
the branches and around the stem of the plant named; each indi¬ 
vidual rises singly from its base, as represented in the figures re¬ 
ferred to. The one is a branched, the other a simple species : the 
polypidom is horny (Tuhularia-Vike) in S. Listeri ; in the other soft 
and fleshy. 

Turbinolia milletianaj Defrancc. 

This species, only known as fossil until Mr. MacAndrew' dredged 
it alive off the coast of Cornwall in the spring of 1845, vras obtained 
by similarmeans off the Isles of Arran (Galway Bay) in the summer 
of that year by Mr. Barlee. 

Since this note w'as taken, the Irish station has been published in 
the 2nd edit, of Johnston's ‘ Zoophytes.' 

Corynactis AUmani^ Thompson. 

A species of Corynactis, differing considerably from C. viridis. All- 
man (Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. xvii.417. pi. 11), has been procured by 
dredging in Belfast Bay and Strangford Lough (fifteen to twenty 
fathoms). It is somewhat doubtfully on my part given as speci¬ 
fically distinct from C. viridis ; but Professor Allman, to whom a spe¬ 
cimen was submitted in a living state, considers it to be so. 

Spec. Char, —C. with several regular concentric series of capitate 
tentacula, those of the third and fourth rows being about equally 
regular and numerous as those of the two outer rows: those nearer 
the mouth irregularly disposed. 

The colour—^red of various shades—is wholly different from that 
of C. viridis, though not included in the diagnostic characters. A 
full description of the species has been forwarded to Dr. Johnston for 
the 2nd edition of his * British IZoophytes.' 

Dysidea ? papilhsa, Johnst. Brit. Sponges, p. 190. pi. 16. fig. 6. 
This species, dredged from a depth of fifteen to twenty fathoms 
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in Strangford Lough, on the 22nd June last, by Mr. Hyndman and 
myself, was brought home in a living state, and proved on the 
expansion of its tentacula to be a Hclianthoid Zoophyte. It was 
then noted Jis—Coming very near Zoanihvs, Cuv. (Ueg. Aniin. 
vol. iii. p. 293. edit. 1830), if indeed it should be gencrically sepa¬ 
rated from it. The character of * each individual rising from a com¬ 
mon base * does not apply to it, and the generic character must con¬ 
sequently be either altered to suit the species, or this be constituted 
a new generic form.*’ Other observations made at the same time 
are now unnecessary (as tlie sequel will show)—the preceding note 
is given merely with reference to one on this subject at p. 252, 
second edition * British Zoophytes.* 

When lately on board Mr. MacAndrew's yacht at Southampton, 
Professor E. Forbes pointed out to me living si)ccimens of Zoanthus 
Concha (according to the Cornish Fauna) which had been dredged 
off the southern coa&t of England, and these to my surprise proved 
to be the same species as I had obtained. 

All the specimens named “ Z. Courhii *’ that I had previously seen, 
W'ere the very different Sarcodictyon catenatat Forbes (Johnst. B. Z, 
p. 179.* pi. 33. figs. 4-7, 2nd edit.). On referring to Couch’s work, 

1 agreed with my friend about the identity of tlic species, which, being 
certainly the same as that from Strangford Lough, decided, at least 
to my mind, the question that /). ? papillosa and Z, Couchn are not 
distinct. Dr. Johnston, not having seen the living animal, placed 
his />. papillosa doubtfully among the Sponges. In doing so, he 
judiciously remarked, that it is “ nearly allied to the Alcyonium occU 
latum of Fillis and Solandcr, Zoop. p. 180. tab. 1. fig- C; and it is pro¬ 
bable that the two productions arc of the same nature, whatever this 
may be.”—Brit. Spong. p. 191. 

I’his species was dredged by us in Strangford Lough in 1835, as 
noticed in the ‘ Annals ’ (vol. v. p. 254). It was, as on the last oc¬ 
casion, found adherent to dead bivalve shells— aurea, V, ovata, 
Corbula striata. The figure referred to in the ‘ British Sponges * 
represents the species from this locality. 

Amorphozoa (Sfonges)- 
Notes. 

"When dredging in Strangford Lough on the 22nd of June last 
with Mr. Hyndman, we were singularly fortunate in the number 
of sponges obtained; there were as many species as all our former 
dredgings combined produced:—the depth was from fifteen to twenty 
fathoms, the bottom soft and rather oozy. Among them w'cre two 
new species, which await Dr. Johnston’s description; one of these 
however, previously taken elsewhere is in that author’s possession,' 
though as yet undescribed. Three others of interest, although not 
additions to the Fauna, may be noticed. 

* Dr. Johnston has here (p.180) correctly brought the Youglial species 
under this—it is the Zoanthus Couchii of my Report. 

2F2 
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Tethea lyncurium, Linn, (sp.)^ Johnst. Brit. Sponges^ p. 85. fig. 12 
(p.87). 

A few individuals of this species were procured: they were both 
on dead and on living specimens of Modiolus vulgaris, and on dead 
univalve shells. They were all bright yellowish orange in colour 
(hence Pallas’ name entrantium) when recent, but became at once 
discoloured on being put in spirits. The largest Tethea is 1| inch high 
by inch in diameter. The numerous spicula were in some in£- 
viduals confined to the apices of the tubercles, and in others pro¬ 
jected from all parts of them, so as to give to the entire surface of 
the animal when alive a conspicuously hispid appearance. One or 
two specimens of what seem to be young Teihea (half an inch 
diameter) on the same shell with the old, are quite smooth on the 
surface. 

Halichondria {Tethea) camosa, Johnst. Brit. Sponges, p. 146. 
pL13. figs. 7,8. 

'fhe only locality for this species given in the %vork referred to, 
W’hich was published in 1842, is Jlouiidstone Bay, Connemara. The 
author omitted noticing the species as from Strangforil Lough, where 
I dredged it in July 1838, and sent it to him with many other 
sponges, on being informed of his contemplated work upon the sub¬ 
ject ; in the same year this species was procured in Belfast Bay * by 
Dr. Drummond. In July 1840 it was dredged by our party at Kil- 
lery Bay, Connemara; two specimens thence in my collection, as 
well as the first alluded to, are attached to Turritella terebra. Several 
procured in Strangford Lough in June last arc attached to Cytherea 
ovata —thff largest is 2^ inches in height, and quite pyriform. 

Halichondria hispida, Mont. Wem. Mem. vol. ii. p. 86. pi. 5. 
figs. 1,2; Johnst. B. S. p. 98. 

This species was only I believe known from Montagu’s descrip¬ 
tion of specimens obtained in Devonshire until the month of March 
last, when Dr. Scouler, in a contribution to this Journal, (vol. xvii. 
p. 176) noticed it as having been dredged from deep water at Round- 
stone by Mr. M*Calla, collector of objects of natui^ history. A few 
specimens were taken under the circumstances already mentioned in 
June last at Strangford Lough: the largest is attached to a valve of 
Cytherea ovata, over which its base spreads, and thence it branches 
out on either side. Montagu's figure of the species is characteristic, 
and his description admirable as usual, and so full as to require no 
addition. Halichondria mammillaris, Dysidea fragilis, D. ? papillosa 
(as already noticed), Cliona ckelata, &c, were obtained on the same 
occasion. 


The only Irish station given in Johnston's * British Sponges ’ for 

* It is noticed in the * Annals' for March last, p. 177, as lately [1845] 
found here. 
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the two following species being Dublin Bay, I shall here copy some 
notes upon them ;-^thcir forms have been known to me since 1835. 

Halichondria incrustans, Esper. (sp.)> Johnst. 13. S. p. 122. pi. 12. 
%. 3. and pi. 13. fig. 5. 

Abundant, adherent to rocks between tide-marks on the Down 
coast. Dr. Johnston calls it an "unattractive species,*’ in which— 
but it is a matter of mere taste—I cannot agree. Its reddish orange 
colour on the dark rocks is to my eye most lively and pleasing, and 
more particularly so, when other sponges are in its immediate prox¬ 
imity. At Ballyholme, Belfast Bay, within the space of a very few 
square feet, this species may be seen in small orange patches on the 
rock; HaL panicea in green masses, and by throwing aside the hang¬ 
ing fronds of Fucus nodosus (covered by their parasite Polysiphonia 
fastigiata), Ptilota plumosa densely clothing the shaded rock is ex¬ 
posed to view, and on it the Granlia hotryaides G.foUacca grow 

plentifully, and the G, vUiata is sparingly seen. 

Although H. incruslaiis inclines generally to look directly down 
upon the water, or to grow on the under surface of rocks (see Grant, 
quoted in Johnst. B. S. p. 124), I find it also attached to their per¬ 
pendicular sides, and when so, the " fecal orifices ” are elevated, but 
not very much, above the surface. 

Grantia coriacea, Mont, (sp,), Johnst. Brit. Sponges, p. 183. 
pi. 21. fig, 9. 

was found on an Anomia attached to an oyster dredged at Killough, 
Downshirc, March 1835. W. T. 


XLIV .—The Birds of Calcuttay collected and described by 
Carl J. Sundevall*. 

[Continued from p. 309.] 

44. Bucco philippensist Briss., L., Lath., Temm. in PI. Col. livr. 
88.—B. indicus. Lath, (B. parvus, Gm,, Lath, est junior, auct. Temm. 
loc. cit., quod nomen potius ut speciheum adhibendum ; sed junior 
mihi ignotus.) 

Olivaceo-viridis, subtus davescens viridi-maculatus; fronte macu- 
laque pectoris aiitici coccineis; gula, macula supra aliaque infra 
oculos flavissimia. ((J ? adulti, simillimi, Febr, Martii.) 

Longit. G poll. Ala 83 mill., tarsus 18, cauda 38. Pedes pallide 
rubri. Orbita nuda, rubra. Iris rubra. Lingua plana, lata, basi ut 
vulgo sagittata; margine membranacea, tipice obtusa; Icviter la- 
cero-bifida. Remigum 1* brevissima; 4* reliquis longior. (Testi- 
culi in medio Febr. tumidi. Ova tumida et oviductus crassitie in- 
testini, initio Martii.) 

This handsome little bird was common around Calcutta, and 

* Translated from the * Pliysiographiska Siillskapets Tidskrift ’ by H. E. 
Stricklaudy M.A. 
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was said to lay its eggs the beginning of March^ bat 1 did not 
sec the nest. A more voracious glutton can hardly be found j 
the specimens which I killed had not only the stomach but also 
the throat filled up to the mouth with berries of the two species 
of Ficus {F, benjamina and indica), which arc common in Bengal. 
Insects were not found in them. The flight and motions were 
very heavy and inactive. These birds were only seen solitaiy; 
they commonly sit upon a branchy and utter almost incessantly 
their ko I ho ! (or tjo !) with a strong shaking of the whole body 
at every note. This sound is pronounced vei*y shorty not strong, 
but tolerably pure, like a rather low note on the flute (from the 
lower G to the second E), The same individual always utters the 
same note, but two arc seldom heard to make it exactly alike. 
When therefore two or more birds are sitting near each other, a 
not unpleasant music arises from the alternation of the notes, as 
it sounds most like the tone of bells* The note being feeble and 
clear, it appears to come from a distance, though one may be 
only ten or twelve ells from the bird. The Bengal name of the 
bird is Benebo. This name has been by the older writers incor¬ 
rectly applied to Timalia grisea (Baniah-bow of Albin). 

45. Bucco cyanicollis, Temm. /oc. ciV.—Capito cyanocollis, VteiU. 
Trogon asiaticus, Lath, no. 8. 

Viridis. non maculatus, facie juguloque cyaneis: capillitio coc- 
cineo fascia lata media nigricante; puncto utrinque juguli coccineo. 
((J ? adulti, Martio.) 

8^ poll. .Ala 100-108 millim., tarsus 24, cauda 70. Lingua plana, 
lanceolata, basi non sagiitata ! apice levitcr fissa, laciuiis integerrimis. 
Iris obscure rubra. Orbita nuda obscure rubra. Rostrum flavescens 
supra nigricans. Ala parum superat anum, remigibus 1-3 gradatis, 
4-6 subaequalibus, reliquis longtoiibus. Rectrices 10, obtusse, 
sequales. 

This species also is common near Calcutta, and is called the 
borro Benebo (Great Ben€bo)y the foiiner being tjutto (or little) 
Benebo. It is heavy and dull like the former, lives solitary in 
the same manner, and feeds on berries, but seemed to be more 
temperate, and the berries found in the stomach were always 
broken asunder. The note may be expressed by rokuroj ! rokuroj ! 
The middle syllable is uttered a note higher than the other two. 
Both males and females cry in the same manner, sitting still 
with outstretched neck. At intervals they were seen to spring 
aside, or transversely across the branch, with considerable activity, 
so that at first sight they resemble a Squirrel. They were seen 
from February to May. 

46. Cuculus ^'ulans, n.—Bhrou Cuckoo, Lath, Gen, Hist. iii. 
p. 2G5. no. 4 (et forte idem ac plures CucuH ex India, ibi e picturis 
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descripti. AfF. C. solitario, Cuv., Le Vaill. Afr. 20o ,—et radiato, 
Lath. 22.) 

Cinereus, pectore sordide fulvescente, ventre cinereo-fasciato; 
cauda ciuerea fasciis 6 angustis, nigris, postice albido marginatis. 

cJ adultus Fcbr., Martio. Magnitude, structura et ratio partium 
ut Cuculi canori : rostrum, nares, pedesque omnino illius. DifFert 
rectricibus lateralibus minus abbreviatis, et remige 4® reliquis lon- 
giore (in canoro 3® reliquis longior). Longit. 14 poll. Ala 200 
mlllim., tarsus 20, cauda 180. Flumarum rhachides parte occulta 
paullo tumida, lanato barbata. Color supeme immaculatus, vinaceo- 
cincreus. Gula pallide cincrea. Pectus ct latera corporis vinaceo- 
testacea, posterius pallidiora, fasciis non crebris, transversis, pallide 
cinereis. Abdomen et crissum albida. Aim colore dorsi, pennis 
fuscioribus, intus fasciis triangularibus, abbreviatis albis. Caudm 
fascim bis arcuatm ; apex latius niger, late testacco-marginatus. Iris 
flava. Pedes saturate llavi *. 

lliis species shows much similarity to onr Cuckoo, and the 
mode of life seems also nearly to correspond. AVhcu flying or 
reposing on a tree, as well as when walking on the ground, it 
altogether resembled that bird, but the note was quite dilFcrent; 
it sounds Vike parupiul pcripiu ! piripia ! The third syllable is 
long, and eveiy w^ord is pronounced about twice, nearly in this 
mariner:— 



It thus mounts the scale of notes at every second cry, three or 
four times, till the note is as high as the bird can raise it, when 
it makes a short pause and begins anew. Thus it continues for 
whole hours, especially in the morning and evening, even after 
it is quite dark. When one is in a house surroimded by trees, 
as at Serampore, this nocturnal music becomes wearisome, for it 
is anytliing but agreeable; it is in the highest degree harsb, 
grating and incessant. What especially adds to its unpleasant¬ 
ness is that the bird makes all the intervals alike, without attend¬ 
ing to the semitones, which to our ears are essential in music. 
The specimens obtained (two males) were very fat, with tender 
skins, as in our Cuckoo. They had eaten a great number of 
caterpillars, but as these were not haiiy ones the stomach w^as 
not rendered internally villose, as is the case with C. canorus 

® This species was first described under the name of Cuculua varius by 
Vahl near fifty years ago in a paper on the birds of Tranquebar in the 
• Skrivter af Naturliistorie-Selskabet,' published at Copenlijigen, vol. iv. 

{ mrt 1. p. 81. C, fttgax^ Horsfield, and C. Lathami^ t^ray, HI. Ind. Om. arc 
ater synonyms.—H. E. S. 
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during summer^ when such larvse abound^ the hairs from which 
become attached to the internal skin of the stomach. 1 learnt 
nothing as to its mode of breeding. The Bengalese name is 
Sikkrie, which is also applied to F(dco tinnunculus and melanop- 
terusy so that here people often confound the Hawks and Cuckoos. 
I saw and heard this species from February to May, but pro¬ 
cured no female. The bird is tolerably shy like our Cuckoo. 

47. Cuculus orientalist L. et auct. (= ; Horsf. Jav, L. Tr. xiii. 

—Coucou a gros bee, Le VailL Afr. 214. C. scolopaceus, L, et 
auct, (= ?). Eudynamis orientalis, Vig, et Horsf, Nov, HolL L. 
Tr. XV. (C. punctatus, auct., veris ^ primo anno.) 

Nares oblongae immarginatse; tarsi breves, cauda fortius rotun- 
data.— niger. ? fusca, albo varia, fasciis caudae iiuraerosis irregu- 
laribus. 

Iris sanguinea. Lingua sub-cartilaginca, mediocris, sensim un- 
gustata, apice rotuudato, integerrimo, striola superne impress© ut 
rudimentum fissurse. Rostrum ct pedes robustiores, alre paullo bre- 
viores quam in Cuculis genuinis. Cutis firma. Pluina; corporis 
forma vulgari, nec, ut in Columbis et Cuculis genuinis, scapo tumido. 

adultus (Febr., Martio) totus pure niger, vircscenti nitens, im- 
maculatuB. Rostrum pallidum, basi fusccscens. 14 J poll. Ala 181 
mill., cauda 180, tarsus 32, digitus medius 28, cum ungue 38. 

(?>». (d. 1 Maii) niger, minus nitens, subtus remigibusque fuli- 
ginosuB, opacus ; remiges tamcn ultimse primarise ct ultimae cubitales 
renovatse, nigrm, nitidse. Alarum tcctrices inferiores et crissum albo 
undata. Rostrum pallidum flavescens. ? (d. 3 Martii ovo sub])er- 
fecto in oviductu). Supra fusca, seneo-nitens, crebre albomaculata; 
maculis capitis subtestaceis, lon^tudinalibus, una in apice singulm 
plumse; dorsi et tectricum parvis, rotundis, 2-3 cujusque plumsp. 
Subtus alba fusco varia ; gula coUoque maculis sub-longitudinalibus, 
et lateribus plumarum fuscis. Pectus, ad pedes usque, fasciis tenui- 
bus, angulatis. Hypochondria et crissum fasciis sub-rcgularibus. 
Remiges fuscae fasciis interruptis fulvo-albidis. Rectrices striis circa 
18 oblique transversis et flexuosis, albidis. Long. 14 j poll. Ala 180 
millim., tarsus 31; digitus medius 27, cum ungue 37, cauda 180. 

This also is a noisy bird which occurs frequently near Calcutta. 
The males were heard all the time that I remained there, crying 
almost constantly tmrui ! torrui ! and both sexes often uttered a 
note like that of the Kestrel or Woodpecker, tjee ! tjee ! tjee I tjee ! 
They were not seen to alight on the ground, but remained in 
bushes or small detached trees, and seemed to enjoy the sun¬ 
shine. They were not shy like the true Cuekoos. The stomach, 
which was very thin with a soft muscular coating, was always 
found full of berries; it was never seen to contain insects (Febr.~ 
Apr.). They lay their eggs in March, for in the above-described 
female was found one which was nearly full-grown, but without 
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shell. I could not get to see the nest, but according to Lcvail- 
lant and Buchanan (in Lath. Gen. Hist.) it is like a crowds nest, 
in which the bird itself deposits its eggs. This species seems to 
occur in the whole torrid zone of the old continent, including 
Ulimaroa. The Bengalese name is kukuill or kokilt, formed from 
the note like the Latin Cuculm. The name Bought-Sallik^ which 
the older authors give as Indian, I have not heard. 

48. Cuculus philippensis ?, VieilL—C. 0 eg}"ptius /3, auct. (nec C. bu- 
butus, Horsf, Jav.). Niger alis rufis (Centropus, lllig,). 

Between February and April I several times saw'near Calcutta 
a rather large black bird with red-brown wings, which certainly 
w'as one of the so-coloured species of Cucultdat^ with a long claw 
on the hind-toe as in the larks; but it w as so shy and w'ary that 
I could not succeed in shooting it. It was considerably larger 
than the foregoing, but less than the Javan 6’. bulmtus. Those 
w'hich I saw were solitary, or tw'o together, and of the same co¬ 
lour as far as I could distinguish. They remained on the ground 
unobserved among bushes, and always Hew up at my approach, 
after which th(;y glided among the bushes and trees, especially 
those which grew thickly, till I could no longer perceive whither 
they had gone. No sound w'as heard from them. The flight 
was somew^hat noisy like that of ])oultry. In the stretching-out 
of the neck, the motions and attitudes of the body, they had also 
a remarkable resemblance to the GaUinacea. This resemblance 
is still greater in certain African species wdth yet shorter wings, 
and a gray spotted plumage, so that there is little except the ar¬ 
rangement of the toes, tw'o forwards and two backwards, which 
distinguishes them from the gallinaceous birds. This difference 
also disappears in the African Mtisojthagidce (c. g. Schizaris cine- 
reff,Wagl. = Phasianus africanus^ Lath.) and the American Penelo- 
pidiSy which form important links between the Cuckoos and Phea¬ 
sants. A remarkable similarity is also seen between the Pigeons 
and the true Cuckoos, to which C. canorus belongs. The mode 
of flight and of walking on the ground, the colours, the tender 
skin and the structure of the feathers have a great resemblance. 
The feathers of the body have in both these genera the hidden 
portion of their shafts considerably thickened, spongy, and fur¬ 
nished with a branched dow'iiy w'cb. In the true Cuckoos too 
the somewhat slender beak has an erect deshy margin round the 
nostrils^ which is yet more developed in the Pigeons. 

49. Coracias indica, L. et auct.—C. bengalensis, L., &c. C. naevia 
(J adult, Wagler, Syst. (C. ntevia propria ut junior ejusdem specie! 
ioc. cit. describitur, quod in hide 1629, p. 737. emendatur.) 

Rufescens, capite superne ventreque viridibus; capitis lateribus 
juguloque albido striolatis; rectricibus sequulibus, violaceis, medio 
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late albido-cyaneie. Also csDrulese et violacese. (d. 19 Martii) ut 
descriptio Wagleri citata. Long. 121* poll. Ala 172 millim., tar¬ 
sus, 25, cauda 120. Iris obscure rufescens.— $ vix differt. Junior 
= Cor. nsevia ? Wagleri. 

The Indian Roller is yet more splendid than ours, which it 
otherwise much resembles; it has also the same rough ugly voice, 
but the fliglit seemed to be less quick, somewhat tortuous, and 
sometimes almost tumbling. The food consists chiefly of grass¬ 
hoppers, at least I found nothing else in its stomach. It is com¬ 
mon in Bengal (Feb.—May), and is there called Nilkhont. 

50. Merops viridis, L. et auct.« et ejusd var. S et e, Lath. 

(Var. y=M. 8egyptius, LtcAf.: gula flava). Viridis, macula 

oblonga per oculos striaque transversa juguli nigris; gula cserules- 
cente ; remigibus pogonio interiori fulvis, apice nigris. llectricibus 
2 mediis apice longissimo, tenui (adulta). 

Febr. Color olivaceo-viridis ; capite supra, praesertim poste- 
rius cum nucha fulvescente. Iris coccinea. I/ongit. (praster rectrices 
2 medias) 7^ poll. Ala 100 millim. Fes e talo ad apicem unguis 26. 
Rostrum 26. Rectrices 70 = apices 2 elongati 70. Remiges 1® 
spuria; 2 et 3 subaequales, integral; reliquse apice cordato-incisae. 
Lingua longa, tenuis, integerrima, acuta. Cutis maxime firma (vel 
duriuscula). Musculi occipitis tenues, fere spatiis perviis distincti. 
V*entriculu8 fortius musculosus. 

$ Similis mari, vix minus nitidc colorata. 

This handsome bird was seen commonly in trees near Calcutta, 
but I am uncertain whether they occur later than the middle of 
March. It does not live in flocks, but several arc generally seen 
near together, and I killed two males at the first shot (Feb. 9). 
In their stomachs they had insects of all orders, and they were 
continually seen flying out from the trees to catch these, return¬ 
ing back again almost like a Muscicapa* The flight was gliding, 
with the wings motionless and held straight out, forming an 
isosceles triangle. I never saw this species wheel round in large 
circles like Swallows, as the European Bee-eater is said to do. 
No other sound was heard from them but a soft hissing srrrr - - 
. * f. • . I which was commonly when they flew. The l^ngalese 
name was said to be Bashbatta ; but through a mistake of their 
colours they are also named Benebo, which name belongs to 
Bucco, and Massrenga which belongs to Alcedo. In Latham's 
' Gen. Hist.' six other names arc given for them. 

51. Alcedo ispida, L. = A, bengaknsis, Gm., Lath, (ex Edw. 
tab. 11. fig. inf.)*. 

* Alcedo hengalensUf var. Lath. = Kdw. xi. fig. sup., est distfneta 
species. Simillima, vix minor, capitis lateribus cseruleis; = A, meningting^ 
Horsf. Jnv. L. Tr. xiti. Tetnm. Ft. Col. 239. 2. Forte A. itpida, RiS. 
Sumatra, L. Tr. xiii. f An etiam Bengalim incola t 
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Var. dorso cyaneo, minus virescente tincto quam in individuis 
europscis.— ^ Adultus (Calcutta Martio). Longit. 6 poll. Ala 69 
inillim.; pcs e talo ad apiccm unguis 25 ; rostrum c froiite 118; 
altit. 7 ; eauda 35. Rostrum totum nigrum, et pedes tenuiores quam 
in individuis £uro])ieis collatis. Colorcs i)uriores, sed pictura pcr- 
fcctc cadem. Iris obscure fusca. Rcmigum prima paullo brcvior 
quam 4*. Alius (J" (Calcutta Febr.) similJimus sed rostrum basi 
fiubtus pallidum. Aliud individuum (Mus. Lund, e Calcutta) simil- 
limum, ctiam mcnsuris ct tenuitate pedum; differt rostri altitudine 
8 millim. et maxilla inferiore tota pallida. 

As long as I remained in Bengal kingfishers occurred tlierc 
frequently. Near such water-tanks as were surrounded with 
small trees or bushes, one or two of these handsome birds were 
always seen sitting, ready to pounce on small fish, their only 
food. The Bengalese name is 3fass?r?iffa or Maljrvnya (from 
maif fish, and renga or nmga, red, gay or coloured), also tjutto 
massrenga or little kingfisher, to distinguish it from the follow¬ 
ing species. All the specimens which 1 have seen from Bengal 
are distinguished by somewhat brighter or purer colours from 
the Eiirojjoan ones which I have had an op))ortunity of seeing, 
tw^o of which were shot here in Skania in 1835 and 1836. This 
is evidently an effect of the warmer climate, but besides this, the 
Bengalese ones alw'ays have smaller though not shorter feet than 
tlic European ones. This may probably arise from the greater 
warmth, wdiich has more rapidly and completely dried up the 
soft parts in fresh-stuffed specimens in India than in Europe. 
The resemblance is too great for one to assert any specific dif¬ 
ference. 

52. Alcedo smymensis, L. ct auct., ct ejusd. var. y. Lath. (var./3. 
diet. sp.). Gen. Halcyon, Swains. 

Castanea, collo antico (ad medium pectus) albo, dorso alls cauda- 
que cseruleis, vitta cubituli nigra. Macroura rostro recto pedibusque 
sanguineis. 

^ (d. 12 Mart.). Alarum tectrices medise nigree, fasciam obli- 
quam formantes ; iiiinlmm castaneae, maximaa colore dorsi. Scapu- 
lares sordide caarulci. Hemiges 3-5 subacqualcs, rcliquis longiorcs ; 
omnes primariac apicc nigra:, pogonio interno albo ; cubitides 14, 
quarum 12 apqimlcs, intus nigrm. Cauda rotuiidata, longit. trunci, 
subtus nigra. Tibia apicc vix nuda. Lingua pnrva, triangularis, 
apice rotundato, integerrirao. lOj- poll. Ala 118 mill. Pcs e talo 
ad apicem unguis 40. Rostrum e fronte 60, altit. 15, cauda 76. 
Alius ^ (mense Apr.) simillimus, praater alam 115 millim., rostrum 
55, caudam 80. $ similis mari. 

This is certainly one of the handsomest of birds, in respect 
both of the splendour of the colours and their pleasing distribu- 
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tion. The chestnut-brown body and snow-white throaty together 
with the splendid blue of the back^ wings and taih form an un¬ 
commonly beautiful whole^ which is especially admirable in the 
living bird when it expands the wings. When the skin is dried^ 
somewhat of the brilliancy of colour is lost^ which is the case 
with most high-coloured birds. This species occurred not rarely 
about Calcutta. It dwells in the higher trees^ or the summits 
of bamboos, in the vicinity of water, from which it may perhaps 
procure small fish, though the chief food seems to consist of in¬ 
sects. The stomach, which is very thin, almost membranous, 
w^as always found full of grasshoppers and crickets, without any 
remains of fish. This bird flies tolerably quick, somewhat like 
a woodpecker, and betakes itself to a greater distance when dis¬ 
turbed, over the tops of the trees, without regard to the vicinity 
of water. 

It seems to be stationary near Calcutta, and was seen in pairs 
in April. The voice was not heard. The Bengalese name is 
borra matchrenga or great kingfisher. In Latham^s ' Gen. Ilist.^ 
the name given is Paula gumma. 

53. Alcedo capensis, L. et auct.—Gen. Halcyon recentiorum. 

Pallide fulvescens, superne sordide cserulea, capite nuchaque ci- 
nereis; dorso obtecto nitide cyaneo. llostrum rubrum, apice recto 
dorsi Carina planata*. 

$ (Serampore d. 25 Febr.). Iris rufo-grisea. Pedes rubri. Gula 
albida. Corpus subtus lineolis fuscis, tenuissimis transversim un- 
dulatis. Alse et cauda nitide cinereo-cacruleae. Long. 14 poll. Ala 
150 mill.; pes e talo ad apieem unguis 50 ; cauda 106 ; rostrum e 
fronte 81; altit. 20. Rostrum crassum, compressum dorso rectissimo, 
Butura adscendente. llemiges 1-3 gradatse; 4* ceteris longior. Lin¬ 
gua brevissima (12 millim.), obcordiata, basi ut vulgo sagittata ex- 
trorsum dilatata, apice profunde incisa, laciniis obtuse rotundatis! 

I only saw the specimen described, which was found sitting on 
a post, at a large water-tank. The stomach, which was very thin, 
was empty, but smelt strongly of fish. The form of the body 
seemed to be somewhat more slender than in the foregoing spe¬ 
cies. The perfectly heart-shaped form of the tongue is unusual 
among birdsf* 

• A. Uucocephalat Gm., c Java, huic si'millima, dlflert cofio toto, etiam 
nueba, tcstaceo, et magnitiidinc paullo inferiore. An vere dist. sp. ? 

t The bird above described is the Halcyon hrunnicep$ of Jerdon, anarao 
which, if the species be a good one, may be retained in preference to co- 
penm^ which implies an error of locality. But the Indian birds are so closely 
allied to the H. leucocephala of the Malay countries, which only differs in 
the crown being pole tawny instead of brown, that I can hardly venture to 
separate them. The hind neck is testaceous in both species.—H. £. S. 
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54. Alcedo rudis, L. et auct. 

Nigra et alba, cauda mediocri, rotundata; capite subcristato; 

donso, fasciaque pectoris nigris ; superciliis ulbis. Rostrum et pedes 
nigri. Prsecedente paullo minor (secundum adnotationem ex indi- 
viduo vivo d. 23 Martii). 

Although this bird occurred during all the time that I re¬ 
mained in Bengal^ and in all the places which 1 explored^ much 
more frequently than the two former species, it happened that I 
procured no specimen of it. I have not therefore tliought fit to 
give a lengthened description, especially as I have seen none in 
collections which certainly came from Bengal. According to a 
note made on the spot, upon one which was seen at a very short 
distance, once when I was unarmed, the beak seemed to be con¬ 
siderably thicker than in the specimens w hich I have since seen in 
collections, and curved upwards as in the previous species. The 
bird kept near the river and the tanks, partly in trees, partly 
walking on the ground, and w^as often seen to hover in the air 
in one place like the Kestril over its prey. The tail was com¬ 
monly carried erect, both w^hen the bird sat still and when it 
walked, which was not observed in the two preceding kinds. Its 
note was a shrill Tick\^. 

55. Psittacus torquatus, Kuhl., Act. Bonn. x. (sec. Brisson).— 
Ps. alexandri var. fl, L, Palajornis cubicularis, WagL Monogr. Psiit, 
p. 45. 

Viridls, ala immaculata, torque nuchali tenui roseo. Gula cum 
stria laterali, torquem limitante, striolaque loras nigris; rostro san- 
guineo (adultus). 

(J (d. 10 Febr.). Occiput paullo casruleo tinctum. Rectrices 
apice cserulescentea, intus subtusque flavse. Rostrum totum rubrum. 
Iris alba. Palpebrse (nec orbita) nuda?. Long. 16 poll. Ala 165 
roillim. Rectrices mediae 252, extimae quadruplo breviores. 

Our want of information from India is especially shown by the 
fact that the existence of this Parrokcet was denied in the last 
treatise on these birds which I am acquainted with, viz. Waglcr's 
excellent monograph in the ^ Abhandlungcn der Bayerischeu 
Akademic,' Munich, 1835. According to my experience this is 
the only species of Parrokect which is really common about Cal- 

• This Indian species, to which I have given the name Cerxjle varia, 
differs from C. rudis of S. Europe and Africa in the greater amount of white 
on the upper parts, but it is absolutely identical in form and structure with 
C. rudis. 1 have seen the latter species nt Smyrna hovering in the mode 
described by M. Sundevall, but I never saw it walking^ nor was I aware 
that any of the Alcedinidm (in which the feet are remarkably short and 
feeble) ever made any progress upon the ground.—H. E. S. 
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cutta. It was often seen from February to April, in small 
flocks of five to seven together. These commonly showed them¬ 
selves during flight by their well-known scream, which in the 
open air resembled the note of a Jackdaw, somewhat like ijeh ! 
They were seen both sitting in trees and walking on the ground 
in quest of food, which consists of rice, fruits, &c. The flight is 
veiy strong and steady, often high above the tops of the trees, 
and they are frequently seen to fly over the town of Calcutta. 
The screaming of such a small flock flying overhead was the first 
bird-note which greeted me as I ascended the river to Calcutta. 
They were recognised by their voice to be paiTots, which I should 
not perhaps have otherwise guessed, as we are accustomed to con¬ 
sider these birds as veiy poor fliers. Thiy ai*e veiy wary and shy, 
so that it is not easy to shoot them. I consequently only got 
one, the female above-described, but one often secs them in cages, 
in all the shops and bazaars; and in the country houses parrots, 
chained by the foot to a large suspended ring, form a frequent 
ornament, and this species occurs incomparably the commonest. 
The price too is lower than that of the other species; they may 
be bought for one or at most two nipecs. These caged Parrokccts 
commonly flutter and scream so, that in a large bazaar one can 
hardly hear a person speak; they often g(it loose, and one may 
frequently see them hanging by their chain, unable to hel|> them¬ 
selves up. They are always taught to speak some words, as was 
the custom even before Alexanders time. It is remarkable that 
even the Americans, before the arrival of Europeans, knew how^ to 
teach parrots to talk, and Humboldt records (in his ^ Ansichteii 
der Natur a bird of this kind, obtained from one of the small 
tribes of South America, which spoke a language unknown to the 
present inhabitants of that country, it having belonged to a tribe 
which a short time before had been exterminated. The Benga¬ 
lese name of P. torquatus is The4 (the th pronounced as in En¬ 
glish) . This is evidently the species which Pliny describes (lib. 10. 
cap. 42) as coming from India, but the first Parrokcet w'hich 
came to Europe during Alexanders expedition to India was pro¬ 
bably P. alexandri, which differs from this, in having a red spot 
on the wings and in its larger size. 

56. Psittacus bengalensis^ Gm., Kuhl.—Pulseomis bengalensis, 
Wagh Monogr. 

Viridis, capite pallide roseo, postice caerulescente; torque tenui 
gulaque nigris. Macula alarum antica obscure rubra. 

^ (d. 12 Febr.) maxilla superior fulva, inferior nigra. Orbita 
anguste nuda, et iris albae. Corpus subtus paullo dilutius. Priori 
minor: ala 137 mill., cauda minus elongate. 
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This also occurs around Calcutta, but less conmioii than the 
last species, and I cannot positively assert that I have seen them 
wild. The specimen described was obtained from a friend. This 
species is not often seen in a captive state, and it is charged 
higher than P. torquatus. I could learn no other name for it 
than kolkottia, which is much like that of many other species of 
small birds, e. g. Lanius superciliosus. 

57. Psittacus melanorhynchus .—Palseornis melanorhynchus, WagU 

Viridis, capite rubicuiido-cinerascente ; mento, macula magna ge- 
narum, striaque lorae nigris. Alarum tcctrices mediae ilavescentes. 
Gollum anticc rubicundum. Rostrum nigrum. An Ps.pondicerianus, 
junior ? 

Of this species I only saw one specimen, which a Hindoo 
boatman had sitting in a ring on board his boat, lie assured me 
that he had caught it near Scrampore, and a trustworthy well- 
known Hindoo asserted on the same occasion that he had seen 
many of these Pan'okeets from that country. 

Obs. Many other Asiatic, Javanese and Australian Parrokeets 
were seen in the shops of the natives, or were carried about for 
sale. Many of them were said to have been caught in Bengal, 
but as I did not procure any further information on this point, 
little attention was given to these assertions. P. sutphureus often 
occurred at the price of six or eight rupees, and was generally 
named fiom its note, kakatua, A dealer wished to persuade me 
that this species also was caught far in the interior of Bengal, as 
he understood from my question that 1 chiefly valued the pro¬ 
ductions of that country. It was oflered me for five rupees. 

The large green B])ecies with a short tail are called Hddamon; 
among which I recognised the American P. astivus. 

Lories, or the red species with short tails, were called iVwri, which 
is probably the original Indian w^ord, from which Euro])eans have 
formed the name Lory. Edwards says (under pi. 170) that he 
borrowed the name Lory from Nieuhoff. According to Scaliger 
(see Wagl. Monogr. p. 13) the name Nor is derived from the 
island Badang near Java, and means shining. These birds are 
said not to occur near Calcutta, but to be brought thither from 
the interior. A common name for parrots is Tottah or Tottaw. 


[To be continued.] 
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XLV.— On the Fructification of the Rhizocarpese. 

By M. J. SCULEIDEN 

For the development of a new individual in BAizocarpea, two very 
distinct pai*ts separate from the old plant, namely pollen ^ins 
and ovules. The former have the usual structure, consisting of 
a cell (the pollen-cell) and the outer pollen membrane. The 
ovules exhibit the following structure: a very large, firm-walled 
cell, containing very large starch granules, mucilage and oil (the 
embryo-sac), is inclosed in a white coriaceous membrane, which 
is formed of cells so very small as to be almost indistinguishable; 
this membrane fomis a papilla (the nucleus) at one end, which 
is sometimes clothed either by three lobes of the same membrane 
as in Salvinia, or by an envelope composed of thesQ three lobes 
united together so as to leave an orifice at the apex as in Mareilea ; 
this is called the simple coat of the ovule {integumenium smplex). 
The whole is inclosed in a cellular sac {sacculus) as in Salvinia, 
or surrounded by a layer of quite gelatinous and almost confluent 
cells, as in Pilularia and Marsilea. The cell of the pollen grain 
extends itself into a longer {Salvinia) or shorter {Pilularia) tube. 
Simultaneously the cells of the nucleus develope toward the apex 
of the embryo-sac, become clearly distinguishable and more lax, 
filled with chlorophylle,&c., and break through the nucleus so that 
they project free {mammilla nuclei). If a pollen tube now comes in 
contact with these cells it penetrates deeply between them and 
reaches a dayer of smaller green cells, immediately clothing the 
embryo-sac {Pilularia and Salvinia), and then expands as a ve¬ 
sicle j it thus displaces the surrounding cellular tissue, which how¬ 
ever continues to develope and protrudes from the ovule as a 
larger or smaller green body; in Salvinia it elongates into two 
lateral, connected processes, while in Pilularia a portion of the 
cells of the upper surface extend themselves into long, hair-like 
fibres. In the utricular end of the pollen tube cellular tissue is 
developed, which, becoming the embryo, finally breaks through, 
with one end, the mammilla nuclei of the ovule, which now exhibits 
the appearance of a thin-walled sac; the latter on the occurrence 
of this process assumes the form of a round sheath {Pilvlaria)^ 
or a flat, bilabiate body {Salvinia). In Salvinia the protruding 
embryo forms a stem which spreads out above into a flat disc, 
floating on the water {primary leaf cotyledon) ; from its point of 
attachment, at the lower part of a vertical fissure in it, a bud 
already somewhat developed produces into a little stem, bearing 
leaves on both sides and sending out radicles below. In Pf7«- 

• Translated by Arthur Henfrey, F.L.S., from Schleiden’s < OruudzUge 
der Wise. Botanik,' 2 Th. p, 100. 
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laria the protruded end of the embryo develoi)CS into an iiprifi:ht 
p'ecn tilament {primmy leaf, cott/ledun), at the ba'^c of whicli a 
bud, already formed, prodiiec^s a stem with long hlilbi’in leaves. 
The opposite end of the embryo becomes a root and brcahs 
through, somewhat later, the green mammilla nuclei of the ovule, 
which here also appears as a sheath. 



Pilularia glohulift-ra. A, Transverse section of an ovnle at the com¬ 
mencement of development; a, gelatinous envelope ; 6, coriaceous coat; 
c, emhryo-sac filled with starch and drops of oil ; d, mammilla of the micleuR. 
/i, Pollen grains; a, fresh from the pollen sac; h, swollen in water and at 
the commencement of the formation of the tube. C, Upper part of the 
ovule after the penetration of the pollen tube d; cr, coriaceous coat; 6, em¬ 
bryo-sac ; c, nucleus and its mamnnlla ; k, layer of cells which separate the 
pollen tube from the embryo-sac. E, Pollen tube from C prepared free; above 
It shows the still uncovered portion which was inclosed in the outer pollen 
membrane, in the middle the more slender .special tube, and below the broad 
expanded part already filled with cellular tissue, which developes into the 
embryo. D, Upper end of the ovule in a further advanced stage of de¬ 
velopment ; a, coriaceous coat; b, embryo-sac; c, nucleus and its mammilla, 
expanded by the development of the embryo into a sac ; </, stem-end of the 
embryo (e); g, primary leaf (cotyledon); /i, pollen tube; /, first axillary bud ; 
i, capillary, outstretched external cells of the nucleus; k, layer of cells 
whicD separates the embryo from the embryo-sac. 
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The Physical Atlas; a series of Maps illustrating the Geographical 
distribution of Natural Phenomena. By H. Berghaus, LL.D.» 
F.R.G.S. &c., and A. K. Johnston, F.R.G.S. &c. 

It is with no small pleasure that we find ourselves called upon to 
notice this important undertaking, especially in the improved form 
under which it is here presented to the British world ; the compre* 
hensiveness of the design and the care which is bestowed upon its 
Ann. if Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. 2 G 
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execution are not only a presumptive evidence of the growing in¬ 
terest on the subject felt by the general public, whose extensive pa¬ 
tronage alone can render the speculation remunerative, but are full 
of promise for the future progress of the study, since the clear and 
definite exposition of the state of our knowledge will serve as a solid 
basis for new investigation, and will point out to each special in¬ 
quirer in the wide field of natural science how his labours may be 
rendered most directly beneficial to the general progress. 

Although physical geography may be considered as a modern sci¬ 
ence, it can hardly be said to be in its infancy, for, like the sister 
science, geology, it is of such a nature that it could not exist as a 
distinct branch of study until it had obtained so many data from the 
results of the simple sciences, as enabled it to assume at once a high 
rank among the divisions of human knowledge. Like geology, in 
fact, physi^ geography must be regarded as a compound science, 
whose province is the generalization of facts furnished by the pure 
natural sciences, these tw'o magnificent paths of philosophical in¬ 
quiry parting as it were from a common point where we have to ex¬ 
amine the mighty phaanomena of existing nature which are uncea¬ 
singly operating to affect the ever-changing face of the earth; 
while one recedes into the dark and unfathomed depths of time, the 
other leads us forward into the light spreading over the living world, 
and makes clear to us the wonders among which we dwell, the trea¬ 
sures that surround us, and in addition to the surpassing practical 
relations to human interests which such a course possesses, the in¬ 
tellectual pride of those who follow it is both encouraged and chas¬ 
tised as it feels its way step by step to a clear insight into the works 
around it, which are at once the proof of man's high destiny and the 
evidence of his insignificance. 

It is at a happy period that this w’^ork makes its appearance among 
us; when the first of physical geographers is laying before us 
the great generalizations, the fruits of a life devoted to the personal 
investigation of the grandest of terrestrial phacnomena. Now that 
the illustrious Humboldt is giving to the w^orld his philosophic sum¬ 
mary of the natural laws, and the interest in these speculations is so 
rapidly extending, it will be no small advantage to those whose op¬ 
portunities have not admitted of their becoming acquainted with 
these matters, to meet with a work, in which the results of the la¬ 
bours of the sons of enterprise, the voyager, the traveller, naturalist, 
hydrographer, Ac., are philosophically systematized by the more 
tranquil efforts of deductive science and presented in a tangible 
form; from which, by a careful study of a few maps comprehensible by 
any one of common intelligence and application, they may acquire 
an amount of knowledge which years of reading of the works in 
which the facts have hitherto been stored up would not have given 
so clearly, nor fixed so firmly in the memory. 

Indeed an acquaintance with the subjects illustrated by these maps 
must ere long become a necessary part of an enlightened education, 
and much gratiUide is due to Dr. Berghaus, tlie author of the ori¬ 
ginal German work, and to Mr. Johnston, to whose skill and enter- 
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prise we owe tlic present improved edition, for the tndy scientific 
spirit in which they have performed their task. If it were a ques¬ 
tion of utility alone, this Atlas should be in the hands of all who 
profess to teach geography. 

The execution of the work is quite worthy of the subject. In the 
five Parts now before us, forming half the work, we have fifteen beau¬ 
tiful coloured maps, many of them containing a number of details 
on an enlarged scale, the size being imperial folio. Each Part con¬ 
tains three maps with descriptive text. The woik is tlividi'd into 
the two general heads. Inorganic and Organic nature; the former 
including,— 1. Meteorology and Magnetism; ‘J. Hydrology, and 
3. Geology ; the latter, Phytology and Zoology ; but the maps are 
not published in any regular order. 

Part the first contains,—1. a Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. 
2. a map of the Mountain Systems of Europe, and 3. a map of 
the Distribution of Plants in a horizontal and perpendicular direction. 
The last is based chiefly upon Humboldt’s statistics, and exhibits 
also Schouw’s twenty -five phyto-gcographic regions, or tracts over 
which certain families of plants predominate ; this is a very interest¬ 
ing map, and is made the more valuable by a quantity of statistical 
information ; w'hile the description contains a clear summary of the 
principal facts of the geography of plants recorded by various bota¬ 
nical travellers. 

Part the second commences with a map of a similai’ character, ex¬ 
hibiting the range of some of the mammiferous families, namely, 
1. Quadrumana; 2. Marsupialia; 3. Edentata, and 4. Pachydermata. 
The editors express the difficulties they have met with in this divi- 
sion of the subject, and account for what may perhaps appear to na¬ 
turalists to be a meagrencss of its details, by reminding us of the 
large number of maps which a complete view of the distribution of 
animals would require. We think they have done wisely in resol¬ 
ving to give a moderate amount of information clearly rather than to 
crowd the map with a greater abundance of minor facts, which 
would have involved at least the appearance of confusion, without 
any compensating advantage; for tliis map is amply sufficient for the 
general student, and it is obviously beyond the plan of this work to 
Ornish all the facts which would be required by a naturalist pursuing 
a special inquiry. 

Next comes a Hyetographic map of the world, exhibiting the sta¬ 
tistics of the amount and periods of the fall of rain over the globe. 
The relative quantities of rain are indicated by depth of shading, 
while coloured lines mark the limits of the zones within which preci¬ 
pitation is periodical or constant. It is accompanied by tables of the 
annual amount of rain over the globe as ascertained at a great 
number of points in the old and new world, both in the tropics and 
the temperate zones. 

The River systems of Europe and Asia, displays the boundaries 
and comparative extent of the river basins and the seas to which 
they contribute their waters ; with hydrographic tables, &c. 

Part the third presents us with,—1. a map of Glaciers and glacial 

2 G 2 
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phsenomena founded on the observations of Prof. J. D. Forbes, 
Charpentier, Raymond, &c., with a descriptive treatise by the first- 
named gentleman. 2. llie distribution of Carnivora, with a map of 
the district inhabited by the fur-bearing animals, together with the 
region of the whale and seal fishing in the northern hemisphere. 
3. A Physical Chart of the Pacific, with the navigation, currents, 
temperature, &c. 

Part the fourth,—!, a highly interesting map illustrating the phse- 
nomena of Volcanic action as exemplified in the regions visited by 
earthquakes and the distribution of volcanoes, accompanied by an 
extensive table of the geographical distribution of volcanoes, giving 
their position, date of eruption, height in feet, and the name of the 
** system to which they belong. 2. a Rain map of Europe. 3. the 
Geographical distribution of Reptilia; one section given to the Tes- 
tudines, Sauriaand Batrachia, two others illustrating the positions of 
the Ophidia, innocuous and venomous, according to Schlegel, with 
tables showing the numbers and distribution over the globe and in 
the zoological provinces of that author. 

Part the fifth,—1. a map of the Geographical distribution of Birds 
in two sections,—1, over the Globe; 2, over Europe. The data for 
the division and intensity of species in the first are furnished by Pomp- 
per’s classification, arranged according to Cuvier's system; in this 
way the globe is divided into sixteen provinces, which are arranged 
into three groups according to the zones. 

The divisions are altered in the general map in regard to Europe, 
which is made one undivided province. The orders taken in the ge¬ 
neral map are,— 1. Rapaces; 2. Scansores; 3. Oscines; 4. Gedli- 
nacese; 5. Grallatores, and 6. Natatores; and the table of distribu¬ 
tion shows that while in general the number of species is greatest in 
tropical countries, Europe forms such a striking exception, that it 
possesses more species than any other province except that of tro¬ 
pical America, more even than tropical Asia and the Sunda Islands 
together; but the gross number increases in the tropical provinces, 
and this holds good of all the single orders except that of the Nata¬ 
tores, this order decreasing toward the equator. Europe and tropical 
America possess the greatest number of Rapaces, while Scansores 
and Oscines predominate in the latter; Grallatores and Natatores 
are most numerous in Europe, and the greatest number of Galli- 
naceae occur in tropical Asia. There is also a table of the birds of 
Europe based on the * Systematic Catalogue’ of Keyserling and Bla- 
sius. On the map are, 1. elevations exhibiting the perpendicular 
range in general and in the Alps. 2. Mountain Chains of North 
America, with Humboldt’s plan of the volcano of Jorullo and a 
map of the Island of Trinidad. 3. an Ethnographic map of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The whole of the maps are most beautifully engraved and coloured 
with the greatest care, and full justice is done to those whose devo¬ 
tion and perseverance have rendered such a work possible; indeed 
we think that the scientific world owes much to Prof. Berghaus and 
Mr. Johnston for such a magnificent exposition of its labours, since 
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we can ecarcely imagine anything better calculated than this Atlas 
to impress the general public with a true idea of the value and in¬ 
terest of scientific pursuits. The work must indeed be regarded as 
one of the most valuable gifts ever offered by science to education. 

A History of Inventions, Discoveries and Origins. By Prof. Beck¬ 
mann. 4th ed. Edited by W. Fkancis, Ph.D. &c., and J. W. 
GaiFFiTU, M.D. &c. 

From the title of this w^ork it would at first appear that it had little 
to do with the subjects to which our pages are devoted, but under 
the third head, that of Origins, we find several articles which, 
although hardly to be considered as scientific, have considerable in¬ 
terest for the naturalist. The inquiries concerning the plants known 
to the ancients and the endeavours to settle their synonymy with 
modern s])ecics present a good example of the wonderful perseverance 
and earnestness which characterize German research even when its 
results are to be devoted to popular instruction. 

In the article on the history of kitchen vegetables, the author, in 
addition to those commonly in use. refers shortly to several which 
are no longer consideied worthy of cultivation. Speaking of the 
name of Borago officinalis, he says;—Some of the old botanists 
have conjectured that it is derived from the word corago, which Apu- 
leius, whose period is uncertain, gives as a synonym of bvglossum. 
Some tliink that the reading in Apuleius ought to be borago; and 
others assert that corago is the true name, and arose from the quality 
which the plant has of strengthening the heart; consequently w^e 
ought properly to read corago, and not borago. It is probable that 
our forefathers, under the idea that their borage was the buglossum 
of the ancients and therefore had the property of strengthening the 
heart, threw the flowers into wine, that their spirits might by these 
means be more enlivened*. 

“ Our borage is certainly a foreign plant, andCsesalpinus said that 
it was brought from other countries to Italy. Linnaeus positively 
states that it first came from Aleppo; but I have not yet been able 
to find on what authority this assertion is founded.’* 

There is a very interesting article on Kermes and Cochineal, 
containing a W'ell-digested account of the occonomic history of 
these curious insects. It is stated that 1,569,120 lbs. of cochineal 
were exported from and consumed in this country in 1844, and that 
each pound contains 70,000 insects! 

We do not quite agree with the editors in their opinion of plant* 
skeletons. This means of investigating structure, of stems espe¬ 
cially, has been too much neglected, and is in fact almost the only 
means of acquiring a clear idea of relations of parts in some plants; 
such a means is the less to be dispensed with that we know so little 
of the subject. This book has been well-known in its former editions 
and its value fully appreciated, and great credit is due to the present 

• Hence the old distich, “ I, borage, 

Give courage.” 
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editors for the judicious emendations of and additions to the text. 
It affords no little gratification to tlie lovers of progress to see such 
works, prepared under careful superintendence, issued at a price 
within the reach of those who have hitherto had to content them¬ 
selves with the second-hand compilations of the earlier ** cheap lite¬ 
rature.** 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 2‘i. 1846.—^William YarrcU, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

John Gould, Esq., laid before the meeting the following letter, 
detailing the circumstances of the death of Mr. John Gilbert, who 
formerly had been many years in the employment of the Society. 
He fell in the service of zoological science during an expedition into 
the interior of Australia. 

** Sydney, May 12,1846. 

** Dear Sir,—As I was one of the party that journeyed from Syd¬ 
ney to Port Essington, and not knowing whether you had been made 
acquainted with the full particulars of poor Gilbert's death by Dr. 
Leichhardt, or any other of the party, thinking the details of his 
melancholy fate would be read with interest, 1 shall offer no apology 
for addressing this to you. 

As Mr. Gilbert’s log, which has been sent home to you, fully 
narrates all particulars up to the eventful 28th of June, I shall offer 
no remarks of my own. At the most northerly point we reached on 
the east side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, in lat. 15® 57^ and about 
fifty mile*s from the coast, we encam])ed for the night at a small shal¬ 
low lagoon surrounded by low tea-trees, the country around beauti¬ 
fully open. Having partaken of our usual meal of dried meat about 
3 P.M., Gilbert, taking his gun, sallied forth in search of something 
new—he procured aClimacteris and a Finch, which he skinned before 
dinner; our scanty meal was soon despatched; poor Gilbert was 
busily employed plaiting the cabbage-tree, intending to make a new 
hat, which, alas! he never lived to finish. The shades of evening 
closed around, and after chatting for a short time we retired to our 
separate tents—Gilbert and Murphy to theirs, Mr. Calvert and my¬ 
self to ours, and Phillips to his; the Doctor and our two black fel¬ 
lows slept round the fire, entirely unconscious of the evil designs of 
the natives; having always found those we had passed so friendly 
and well-diB})osed, we felt in as great security as you do in the midst 
of London, lying on our blankets, conversing on different topics. 
Not one, I think, could have closed his eyelids, when 1 was sur¬ 
prised by a noise, as if some persons were throwing sticks at our 
tent; thinking it must be some trick played on us by our compa¬ 
nions, 1 sat up to look out; another volley of spears was thrown; a 
terrific yell, that will ring in my ears for ever, was raised, and pierced 
with spears, which I found it impossible to extricate, I sunk helpless 
on the ground ; the whole body rushed upon us with their waddies, 
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and Ijow it is that our brains did not bespatter the ground is to 
me miraculous. These rascals had crept on us under cover of the 
tea-trees: the tent in which Calvert and I were being first in their 
road, the whole body attacked us; poor Gilbert, hearing the noise, 
was rushing from his tent with his gun, when a spear thrown at him 
pierced his breast, and, penetrating to his lungs, caused internal he¬ 
morrhage ; the only w'ords he spoke w'crc these, ‘ Charlie, take my 
gun; they have killed me,* when pulling the spear out w-ith his own 
hands, he immediately dropped upon the ground lifeless. Little 
Murphy, who was by his side at the time he was speared, fired at the 
black fellow who spefired him; Brow’n fired at the mob beating Cal¬ 
vert and myself, and they immediately retreated howling and la¬ 
menting. Mr. Calvert was pierced with five spears, myself with six, 
and our recovery is to be attributed to the abstemious way in which 
we lived. After having the spears pulled out, you may imagine our 
feelings when W'e heard Charlie exclaim, ‘ Gilbert is dead ! *—w^e could 
not, w'ould not, believe it. Alas! the morning brought no better 
tidings—poor (rilbert was consigned to his last and narrow' home; 
the prayers of the church of England w'ere read over him, and a large 
fire made upon his grave for the purpose of misleading the blacks, 
who, we thought, would probably return and search the camp on our 
departure. It is impossible to describe the gloom and sorrow this 
fatal accident cast upon our party. As a companion, none w'as more 
cheerful or more agreeable; as a man, none more indefatigable or more 
persevering; but it is useless for me to eulogize one so well-known 
to you—one whom you will have cause to regret, and wdio will ever 
be remembered by, ** Sir, 

“ Yours most truly, 

“ JouN Roper.** 

Tlie skull of a Seal was exhibited to the meeting, presented by the 
Society’s Corresponding Member, Richard Hill, Esq., who refers to 
it in a letter, dated Spanish Town, Jamaica, July 8, 184G, as 
skull of an undescribed Seal found on the islands and shoals called 
by the seamen the Pedros, but known as the Vibora Bank on the old 
Spanish charts, situated about a degree to the south of Jamaica.** 
Mr. Hill’s letter proceeds: ** The most detailed account I can give 
of this Seal, in addition to the facts presented by an inspection of 
the cranium, which will be found to have much of the contour and 
character of that of the Calocephalus of Frederick Cuvier, will com¬ 
prise little more than the statement that it has no external auricles: 
the foramina are so small that all trace of an ear to a casual observer 
is imperceptible. The colour of the animal is intensely and uni¬ 
formly black; the hair is stiff and close, and very short; the nails of 
the hinder claws are rudimentary; the eyes are large, black and full, 
and the iris crimson. 

** The measurements of the specimen from which the cranium sent 
was obtained, are the following:— 

ft. in. 

Total length along the back from the snout to the tip of the 
tail. 


4 2 
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ft. iu. 


Length of the tail... 0 3 

From tlie enout to the insertion of the fore-paw. 1 6 

From the insertion of the fore-paw to that of the hind-paw.. 2 10 

Circumference of the body near the fore-paws. 8 2 

Breadth of the back at the fore-paws . 1 0 

From one fore-paw to the other, extended out . 2 6 

Length of the fore-paw. 0 10 

Length of the hind-paw.. 0 11 

Circumference at the hind-paws . 1 6 

Breadth of the head across the ears, horizontally measured.. 0 7 

Length of the head . 0 9 

Breadth of the nose — ... 0 4^ 


** Other seals have been taken nearly, if not quite, double this 
size.” 

A paper was then read, ** On a new Genus of the Family Lophidee 
(les Pectorales Pediculees, Cuv.) discovered in Madeira.” By the 
Rev. R. T. Lowe, M.A., Corr. Memb. 

The addition, IVIr. Lowe observes, of an unequivocal new genus to 
a family so circumscribed and so singular as Lophidee is well-worthy 
of remark. The present genus has, besides, further claims on the 
attention of the ichthyologist in the peculiar combination of distinc¬ 
tive features of its own with characters exhibited by other groups in 
the same family; and this independent of the interest attaching to 
the fish in which they are exemplified, from singularity of form and 
aspect, brilliancy of colouring, locality, and extreme rarity, no other 
instance of its capture at Madeira having occurred during the last 
twenty years. 

It is matest allied amongst the groups of Lophida, in general 
habit and aspect, with Cheironectes, Cuv., although in technical cha¬ 
racters it may seem to approach even nearer to Halieutcea, Val. 

The individual described was taken with an ordinary bait and line 
at the Picos, a rocky shoal about a league from shore off Camera de 
Jjobos, a village five or six miles westward of Funchal. 

Chaunax, nov. gen. 

Char. Gen. Corpus subcubico-oblongum, sufflatabile, nudum, cute 
praesertim ad ilia ventremque fiaccidissima laxa; antic^ obesum, pos- 
tic^ abrupte attenuatum subcompressum. Caput osseum magnum 
subtetrahedrum, supern^ nuchftque latum planatum, utrinque S. ad 
genas declive; oculis lateralibus spatio interoculari convexo; ore 
rictuque amplissimis transversis plagio-plateis S. depressis. Dentes 
intermaxillares vomerinique palatinique parvi scobinati. Nares sim- 
plices (nec pedicellatae nec tubulosae). Spiracula (foramina branchi- 
alia) postica S. ad ilia pone pinnarum pectorahum axillae. 

Pinna dorsalis unica; pectoralibus (pedicellatis) carnnsis ventrali- 
bus jugularibus spathulatis carnosis; analis postica; caudalis sim- 
jdex truncata. 

Cirri, prmter unicum in foseulfi intcmasali, nulli. 
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Chaunax pkius, Lowe. 

D. 11 ; A. 5: P. 11 ; V. 4; C. * 5 ^ 

Species adhuc unica. 

Hab, In mari Maderensi. 

Shape thick and deep, subcubic, about half as deep as broad, with 
a puffy flaccid appearance, and evidently capable of vast inflation; 
bulky forwards, with the head, nape and body of equal depth and 
thickness, contracting suddenly on the flanks or behind the pectoral 
fins into a short thickish tail. Sack of head and nape as far as the 
dorsal fin broad and tliick, flattened and uneven or irregularly pro¬ 
tuberant ; thence to the end of the dorsal fin the body is nearly cy- 
lindric, becoming compressed towards the root of the caudal fin. 

Head broad and deep; eyes lateral; sides of the head steep, but not 
flat; mouth very large and wide, but not so wide as the head, horse- 
shoe or crescent-shaped. Teeth in a distinct brush-like band on the 
edges of both jaws. Tongue very large, thick, hard and smooth. 
The nostrils are two inconspicuous, minute, round, simple pores on 
each side, one a little before the other near the edge of the muzzle. 
Eyes of moderate size, roundish oval, rather prominent, but not 
pedicelled. 

In the middle of the front of the muzzle is a short, pedicelled, soft, 
flaccid tentacle or caruncle scarcely more than a semidiameter of the 
eye in height or length, the whole body destitute of any other 
tentacle, ray, filament or spine w^hatever; the top of the head is 
however irregularly knobbed, or uneven, with bony prominences and 
depressions. 

The breathing-holes or branchial orifices are placed far backwards, 
considerably behind the hinder axils of the pectoral fins, in the mid¬ 
dle of the flanks, which are peculiarly flaccid and flabby. They are 
oval, ear-shaped, and about the size or diameter of the eyes. 

The dorsal fin is single, placed nearly in the middle of the whole 
length, its height one-fourth of the length of its base. 

The anal fin is placed far behind, opposite the end of the dorsal. 

The pectoral fins are placed low down about the middle of the 
length of the body, beneath the origin of the dorsal fin. 

The ventral fins arc close together, very forward, quite under the 
throat. 

Caudal fin simple, truncate, with a straight edge. 

All the fins, except the dorsal and caudal, are thick and fleshy, 
with the rays strong but indiscernible to the eye, except towards the 
outer edges of the pectoral fins. 

The whole head and body, with the maxillarics and the rays of 
the dorsal and caudal fins, are finely hispid or shagreened, and rough 
and scabrous to tlie touch, the under surface more finely shagreened 
than the upper. 

The whole skin is singularly loose and flaccid. The head and 
body are, as it were, mapped out into compartments by remarkable 
chain-like rows of pits or oblong, shining, smooth depressions in the 
skin. One set or row of these begins upon the muzzle, and passing 
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above each eye, turns downwards behind it and runs on a level with 
its lower edge straight along the sides as far as the breathing-holes, 
thence downwards along the tail to the caudal fin. 

Under the lower jaw is a horse-shoe-shaped space enclosed by si¬ 
milar smooth pits, the two ends of which, connected by a transverse 
chain of pits, turn off backwards towards the comers of the mouth, 
and continuing low down on the sides of the belly, end underneath 
the axil of the pectoral fins. 

A third wavy line runs along the inner or hinder edges of the 
maxillaries, and turning obliquely backwards some distance under¬ 
neath the eye, descends till it meets and is terminated by a fourth 
obliquely vertical row which crosses the nape like a head-stall, and is 
terminated low down on the sides of the throat by the second lon¬ 
gitudinal line. On the nape the edges of these pits are raised or 
echinulate, and more disconnected than elsewhere. 

Colour of the whole fish above bright orange, beautifully rosy at 
the flunks and sides, and with the fins and lips vermilion; on the 
belly it is nearly white or pale, suffused with flesh-colour or rosy, 
and with the ventral or anal fins deeper vermilion. 

The tentacle dull, its stalk orange. 


MEASUBEMBNTS. 

Whole length. 

From tip of upper jaw to origin of dorsal fin . 

Length of base of dorsal fin.. 

Length from end of base of ditto to root of caudal fin.. .. 

Length of caudal fin. 

Length of head. 

Breadth, greatest at fore axil of pectoral fins, from .. 8 to 
Depth, greatest half-way, the tip of upper jaw and origin 

of dorsal fin . 

Depth at root of caudal fin . 

Length from tip of lower jaw to root of ventral fins .... 

Length of vent^ fins . 

Length from each breathing-hole to root of caudal fin.. .. 
Diameter of eyes . 


inches. 

16 

6 

4 
2 

H 

5 

10 


4 

1 

4 

2i 

5 

0} 


Mr. Gould then exhibited to the meeting two new Australian 
birds, which he characterized as follows:— 

Mbliphaga LONGiBOSTRis. Verticc et genie nigris; plumis minutis 
ad basin mandibula superioris, mgstacibus ad basin inferioris man- 
dibula, strigd superciliari, plumarum cristuld post aures, plumis^ 
que in jugulo setosist albis. 

Top of the head and cheeks black, with minute white feathers 
on the forehead round the base of the upper mandible; a super* 
ciliary stripe, a moustache at the base of the lower mandible, and 
a small tuft of feathers immediately behind the ear-coverts white; 
feathers on the throat white and bristle-like; upper surfisce brownish 
black, becoming browner on the rump; wings brownish black, the 
outer edges of the quills margined at the base with beautiful wax- 
yellow, and faintly margined with white towards the extremities; 
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tail brownish black, margined externally at the base with wax-yel¬ 
low, and with a large spot of white on the inner web, at the tip 
of all but the two centre feathers; surface white broadly striped 
with black, the black predominating on the breast and the white on 
the abdomen ; irides white; bill and feet black. 

Hah. Western Australia. 

Total length, 7 inches; bill, 1 ; wdng, 3J; tail, 3^; tarsi, 

Remark. —Nearly allied to the M. Novre-Hollandia, but didering 
from that species in the stouter and more lengthened form of the 
bill, and in having the white patch on the face much less defined. 

Limosa Melanuroides. Capite, et corpore superiore griseO'‘fuscis ; 
primariis sccondariiaqve ad basin et tectricibus alee majoribus ad 
apicem albis, colore, expansd pennd, tanquam fascia apparente; 
tectricibus cauda superioribus albis; caudd atrd, nisi rectricibus 
lateralihus duabus ad basin albis. 

Head and all the upper surface greyish brown, with a small streak 
of black down the centre of the feathers ; wdngs dark brown; shafts 
white ; base of the primaries and secondaries and tips of the greater 
coverts white, forming a band when the wing is expanded; iipj)er 
tail-coverts white, forming a conspicuous mark ; tail black, with the 
exception of the two lateral feathers on each side, which are white 
at the base and black at the tip; neck, breast and flanks greyish 
brown; abdomen and under tail-coverts white; irides brown; bill 
greenish grey, becoming paler on the sides of the upper mandible; 
legs and feet greenish grey. 

Total length, 13 inches; bill, 3J ; wing, 7| ; tail,3^; tarsi,2f. 

Hab. Port Essington. 

Remark. —Nearly allied to, but differing from, the Limosa mela- 
nura of Europe in its much smaller size. 

October 13.—William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following papers were read to the Society;— 

‘‘ On twenty new species of Trocuilidjs or Humming Birds." 
By J. Gould. F.Il.S. 

Having lately turned my attention to the Trochilidee, I find that, 
much as this beautiful group has attracted the notice of previous 
writers, several species remain undcscribed. 

At a former meeting of the Society 1 characterized three, and on 
the present occasion 1 propose to describe seventeen others, making 
twenty in all. The species described are contained in my own col¬ 
lection. 

1. Trochilus (topaza) ptra. Troch. abdomine, lateribus, dorso, 
humerisquet igneis rubrofulgentibus; capite, auribas, nuckd, et 
fascid inferiorem collum ornante, intetise atris; guld luminosk vU 
iridic medid aurantiacd; rectricibus intermediis duabus viridibus, 
purpurascentibus, reliquis autem intense purpureis; rectricibus 
duabus intermediis proximis valdh elongatis et ad bases decussatis. 

Abdomen, sides, back, and shoulders, luminous fiery-red; head, 
ear-coverts, back of the neck, and a band crossing the lower part of 
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the neck, deep velvety black; throat luminous pale green, passing 
into rich orange in the centre; two centre tail-feathers purplish 
green, the remainder deep purple, the feather on each side the cen¬ 
tre ones much-elongated and crossing each other near the base; 
upper tail-coverts luminous light green with red reflexions; under 
tail-coverts luminous green; primaries purplish brown; bill black; 
feet blackish brown. 

Total length from the tip of the bill to the end of the centre tail- 
feather, flinches; to the end of the elongated feathers, 8|; bill, IJ; 
wing, 3^; tail, 2|*, of the elongated feathers, 4f. 

Hah. Rio Negro, Brazil* 

Remark. —I consider this to be without exception the most gor¬ 
geous species of the Trochilidee yet discovered. It is somewhat 
larger than, but of precisely the same form as, T* pella, which fine 
species it far exceeds in the brilliancy of its colouring, and from 
which it is at once distinguished by the fiery lustre of its body and 
the purplish colouring of its tail-feathers. 

2. Tbogiiilus (lksbia) smaraqdinus. Track, vertice fulgente w- 
ridi; guld nitente cceruled ; caudd perlongd, furcatd, fulgentissimd 
metallic^ viridi; pogoniis rcctricum externamm utrisque ad basin 
et internis religuarum pogoniis nigris. 

Crown of the head luminous green; throat shining steel-blue; 
body green, the under surface with a golden tinge; tail very long 
and forked, metallic green and very luminous ; basal portion of both 
webs of the outer feathers and the inner webs of the remainder 
black; wings brown; bill black. 

Total length, inches ; bill, f; wing, 2J ; tail, 5. 

Hah. Bolivia. 

Remark. beautiful species is nearly allied to the Omisjnya 
Kingii, Less. 

3. Tbochilus (lesbia) gracilis. Track, guld nitente metallic^ 
viridi; caudd perlongd vald^ furcatd ; reclricibus extemis meo~ 
fuscis, aneo colore ad splendentem maculam cujusque in apice 
plumte fulgentiore^ pogoniorum extemorum dimidio basali cervino ; 
reliquis rectricihus aureo^viridihus ad basin fuscis. 

Throat beautiful shining metallic green; the remainder of the 
body golden-green; wings brown; tail very long, much-forked; 
tile outer feathers bronzy brown, the bronze gradually increasing 
in intensity and becoming a brilliant spot at the tip; basal half of 
the outer webs bufFy white; remaining feathers brown at the base 
and shining golden green for the remainder of their length; bill 
black. 

Total length, flj inches; bill, |; wing, 24; tail, 44. 

Hah, Peru. 

RemarA.—This species is very closely allied to the Trockilus 
Gouldii, Lodd., vide Proc. of Comm, of Sci. and Corr. of Zool. Soc., 
part 2, p. 7. which is synonymous with the Omismya Sylphite, Less., 
but from which it differs in several characters, which upon an exami¬ 
nation of many specimens, are found to be constant; the bill is 
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shorter, the green of the body ochreous, and the lower part of 
the abdomen more bufFy, or not so green as in the Gouldii ; the 
most remarkable difference, however, is in the outer tail-feathers, 
which are much narrower and not so green. By some ornitholo¬ 
gists this might be considered as a mere local variation; but as I 
have seen many of each kind, and find that the differences are con¬ 
stant, I feel assured that the two birds are specifically distinct. 

4 . Trochilus (ocreatus) eufocaligatus. Troch. guld et collo 
superiore fulgentihus metallice viridihus; tarsis densis plumis fer^ 
ruginels ocreatis; caudd fused, reciricibus externis prolongatis 
angustis latte tamen spathulte formd terminatis. 

Throat and fore-part of the neck luminous metallic green; plumage 
of the body bronzy green; wings brown ; tarsi clothed with a thick 
ruff of rusty-red feathers; tail brown, the outer feathers prolonged 
and narrow, and ending in a broad spatulate tip; bill black. 

Total length, 4^ inches; bill, wing, 1^ ; tail, 2^. 

Hah. Bolivia. 

Remark. —Nearly allied to the Ornismya Underwoodii, Less. 

5. Trochilus (ocreatus) ligonicaudus. Troch. facie, collo sifpr- 
riore et pectore viridihus, plumis pectoris majorihus, fulgentioru 
bus, griseo nomunquam fimbriatis; medio ahdomine aureofusco; 
uropygio fascid albo^cervind transversim ornato; caudd purpuras- 
cente fused, fascid laid per mediam stramined; rectricihus latera- 
libus primo diminuentibus, latis autem tanguam spathulis termi- 
nantibus. 

Face and forepart of the neck green, wdiich colour is continued 
on the chest, where the feathers become larger, longer, more lumi¬ 
nous, and some of them edged with grey; centre of the abdomen 
golden brown; lower part of the abdomen and under tail coverts 
buffy brown; wings purplish black; back and upper tail-coverts 
green, the rump crossed by a band of buffy white; tail purplish 
brown, with a broad stripe of buff down the centre; the lateral fea¬ 
thers tapering and terminating in a large spatulate tip ; bill black. 

Total length, 4^ inches; bill, f; wing, H ; tail, 

Hab. Brazil. 

Remark. —Nearly allied to Trochilus platurus. 

G, Trochilus (-?) cupricauda. Troch. guld luminose caru- 

leo-viridi; vertice, collo, dorso, omnique corpore superiore ful- 
gentibus saturate purpureofusds; caudd infrdfulgcntissimd tenedf 
suprd, aned vario lumine nunc viridi, nunc purpurea, splendente. 

Throat lustrous blueish green; crown of the head, neck, back and 
all the upper surface dark lustrous purplish brown; wings the same, 
but lighter; under surface of the tail rich fiery copper colour and 
very luminous; upper surface in one light rich purplish copper 
colour, and in another greenish; bill black. 

Total length, 5 inches; bill, 1; wing, 3; tail, 2^. 

Hah. Bolivia. 

Remark. —^This species is much larger, but belongs to the same 
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section as the Trochilus smaragdinkollis of D’Orbigny and the T. 
Allardi of Bourcier. 

7. Trochilus (- r) ^neocauiia. Troch. guld viridi metaUic): 

fulgente ; corpore viridi fusco supra commixto ; alis fusds pur^- 
purascentibus; caudd infrd fulgente teneo-viridi, suprd, metallic^ 
fused, nonnunquam intense cyaned resplendente. 

' Throat luminous metallic green, under surface mingled green and 
brown; upper surface green, wings purplish brown; under surface 
of the tail luminous brassy green; upper surface of the tail metallic 
brown, changing in some lights to deep indigo blue; bill black. 

Total length, 4| inches; bill, 1; wing, 2^ ; tail, 2. 

Hah. Bolivia. 

Remark. —^Belongs to the same section as the last. 

8. Trochilus (-?) violifer. Troch. vertice, nuchd, mentOj 

loris, pectoreque viridihus; medid guld maculd semilunari lumi- 
nos^ violaced notatd; dorso et uropygio aureo-viridibus abdomiue 
inferiore, tectricibus cauda superioribus inferioribusque, et caudd 
rufis. 

Crown of the head, back of the neck, chin, ear-coverts, and breast 
green; on the centre of the throat a well-defined lunate mark of 
luminous violet; back and rump golden green; lower part of the 
abdomen, the upper and under tail-coverts light rufous; tail light 
rufous, the tips of the feathers washed with greenish reflexions; 
wings purplish brown; the external edge of the first primary rufous; 
bill black. 

Total length, inches; bill, 1|; wing, 3; tail, 2^. 

Hah. Bolivia. 

Remark.^ThX^ fine species is of the same form as the Ornismya 
Bonapartei. 

9. Trochilus (lampornis) cyanopectus. Troch. guld viridi 
metallice resplendente; medio pectore fulgente metallic'^ cyaneo ; 
capite, dorso, humeris, lateribus, et abdomine inferiore aneo-viri^ 
dibus ; caudd teneofused nonnunquam pogoniis intemis albd ma^ 
culd ad apicem ornatis. 

Throat lustrous metallic green; centre of the breast deep lustrous 
metallic blue; head, back, shoulders, flanks, and lower part of the 
abdomen bronzy green; wings purplish brown ; tail in some speci¬ 
mens entirely bronzy brown, in others bronzy brown with a spot of 
white on the inner web at the tip; bill black, curved stout and 
large for the size of the body. 

Total length, 4| inches; bill, If; wing, 2|; tail. If. 

Hah. Venezuela. 

Remark. —This bird is about the size of Trochilus mango, but is 
not intimately allied to any known species. 

10. Trochilus (lampornis) aurbbcshs. Troch. guld fulgente 
aured; pectore laid fascid rufd,fronte vittd lucidd caruleo-viridi 
cinetd; Omni superiore corpore, rectricihus intermediis duahus, 
tectricibus alarum superioribus inferioribusque, et abdomine ameo» 
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viridibus; alis fuscis purpurascentibus; reclricibus lateralibus 
castaneis fuscisy infrd et supra ad apices aneis; tectricibus caudte 
inferiorihus saturate* cervinis. 

Throat rich luminous gold colour; across the chest a broad band 
of deep rufous ; on the forehead a narrow stripe of shining blueish 
green; all the upper surface, two central tail feathers, upper and 
under wing-coverts, and abdomen bronzy green; wings purplish 
brown; lateral tail feathers chestnut-brown, tipped both above and 
beneath with a bronzy lustre; under tail-coverts deep fawn-colour; 
bill black. 

Total length, 4inches; bill, 1 ; wing, ; tail, l^. 

Hah. Rio Negro, Brazil. 

11. Trochilus (lampornis .^) FULvivENTKis. Tvock, capitc^ Omni 
corpore superiore, cauddque nitenie viridibus; rectricibus exiernis 
ad apices albis ; alis fuscis; gidd, pectore et abdoniine cervinis; 
tectricibus caud<e inferiorihus albis. 

Head, all the upper surface and tail glossy green ; the outer feathers 
of the hitter largely tipped with white ; wings brown ; throat, breast 
and abdomen dee]) buff; under tail-coverts white; upper mandible and 
point of the lower black ; the remainder of the under mandible buff. 

Total length, 4 inches; bill, 1; wing, 2§ ; tail, 1^. 

Hab. Venezuela. 

12. Thochilus (-?) NiGROFASciATA. Troch. guld resplendvnte 

viridi; abdomine humcrisque cjrtremis nitide c<vruleist ab viridi 
guld fascid semilunari intense atrd divisis; caudd furcatd ca ruled. 

Throat lustrous green; abdomen and edge of shoulders shining- 
blue, separated from the green of the throat by a lunate band of 
black; back and wing-coverts brownish green; head and back of 
the neck bronze; wings brown; tail, which is considerably forked, 
dull steel-blue ; bill black. 

Total length, 4| inches; bill, |; wing, 2g ; tail, 1 

Hab. Rio Negro, Brazil. 

Remark. —Nearly allied to Trochilus furcatus. 

13. Trochilus (-?) rtjficeps. Troch. vertice ferrugineo ; 

guldfulgente etneo-viridi; corpore viridi, infrlifusco-tincto; caudd 
magnd, furcatd, eened. 

Crown deep rusty red; throat lustrous bronze green ; upper sur¬ 
face green; under surface brownish green; tail large and forked, and 
of a pure bronze; wings purjdish brown; bill black. 

Total length, 3|- inches; bill, |; wings, 2^ *, tail, 2. 

Hab. Bolivia. 

Remark. —^This is much smaller, but nearly allied to T.heteropogon. 

14. Trochilus (- }) inornata. TVoch. corpore superiore 

aneo^viridi, inferiore ad latera brunneo, eeneo splendente; gula 
plumis ad apices caruleis; alis cauddque ecneis. 

All the upper surface bronzy-green; under surface brown, with 
bronzy reflexions on the flanks; feathers of the throat tipped with 
cserulean blue; wings and tail bronzy, all the latter tipped with buff; 
biU black. 
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Total length, Sf inches; bill, |; wings, 2^; tail, 1|-. 

Hah. Bolivia. 

Remark, —^This species is closely allied to the species called Le 
Sahine by the French, Ti^ochilus -? 

Hah. Bolivia. 

15. Tkochilus (lophornis) rsoulcs. Track, plumis in vertice 
castaneO’fuscis valde elongatia, acuminatis, ad apices viridihvs; 
guld pectoreqve luminose viridihus, plumis ad colli latera elongatis, 
minus autem quam in Trochilo magnifico; fascid in urapygio albd; 
caudd castaneo-fuscd, plumis singulis mneo^viridibus fimbriatis. 

Feathers of the crown chestnut-brown, very much lengthened, 
carried to a point, and tipped with green; throat and breast luminous 
green; the feathers on the side of the neck elongated, but not to so 
great an extent as in Trochilus magnificus ; back and abdomen green, 
with bronze reflexions; rump crossed by a band of white;!tail 
chestnut-brown, each feather margined externally with bronzy green ; 
wings purplish brown; bill light brown, darker at the tip. 

Total length, 3J inches; bill, wing, 1|; tail, 1^. 

Hah, Interior of Brazil. 

Remark, —^This beautiful species is nearly allied to the T, ornata 
and T, magnifica, but differs from them in the lesser development of 
the feathers of the sides of the neck and in the greater size of the 
crest, which is more largely developed than in any other species 
known. 

16. Trochilus (-?) hypolkucus. Track, corpore supe^dore 

viridi; guld et corpore inferiore albis; rectridhus intei'mcdiis 
duabtLs viridibus, reliquis /usds viridi splendentibus, ad apices 
albis. 

All the upper surface green; throat and all the under surface 
white; wings brown; two centre tail-feathers green; the remainder 
brown, glossed with green and largely tipped with white; bill black; 
base of the lower mandible paler. 

Total length, df inches; bill, ; wing, 2.^'; tail. If. 

Hab, Bolivia. 

Remark ,—^Nearly allied to T, leucogaster^ Tschudi, and not far 
removed from T, albirostris, Auct. 

17. Trochilus (-?) hispibus. Track, omni corpore superiore 

eeneo/usco; auribus saturate /usds in/rd et suprd lined cervind 
marginatis; corpore in/eriore griseo/usco; jugulo latis strigis 
albis plumisque longiorihus ornato; caudd viridi/used, rectri* 
dbus lateralihus vix albo ad apices pictis, centralibus attenuatis, 
valde elongatis. 

All the upper surface bronzy brown; ear*coverts dark brown, 
bordered above and below with a line of buff; under surface brownish 
grey, with broad stripes of white down the throat, where the feathers 
are much elongated; tail greenish brown, the lateral feathers slightly 
tipped with white; the central feathers much elongated and attenu¬ 
ated towards the apex, the attenuated portion white; wings brown; 
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upper tail-coverts very broad, much-prolonged and hair-like; •bill 
black, basal half of the under mandible straw-colour. 

Total length, 65 inches ; bill, 1^ ; wing, ; tail, 3. 

Hah. Peru ? 

Remark. —This bird belongs to the same section as the T. Bour- 
cieri, T. Guy, T. Eurynome, &c. of Less., and equals in size the largest 
of them. 

The species described by me at the meeting of June 9, 1846, 
(present vol. pp. 129, 130) were 

18. Trochilus (petasophora) coruscan-s, a beautiful species al¬ 
lied to the Anais, but whose locality is unknown to me. 

19. Trochilus (-?) flabrllifera, which is nearly allied to, 

but a much larger species than T. mellivora, said to inhabit Mexico; 
and 

20. Trochilus (-?) strophianus, a fine new species of the 

same form as the Clarisse and the Parzudaki. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

June 11, 1846.—Professor Balfour, President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. •* On the presence of Fluorine in Plants,*' by Dr. George 
Wilson. 

2. Notice of the discovery of Luzula nivea, in a wood at Broom- 
hall, near Dunfermline," by Dr. Dewar. 

3. “ On the distinctions between Parietaria erecta and P. diffusa 
of Mertens and Koph." by Charles C. Babirigton, M.A., F.L.S. 

4. Observations on some rare Plants gathered in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edinburgh," by Dr. Bfilfour and Mr. Evans. Fresh 
specimens of some of the rarest of these were exhibited to the meet¬ 
ing, among which may be mentioned, Oxytropis uralensis, Vicia 
lutea, Orobanche rubra, Carduus setosus, Luzula nivea, Lepidium 
ruderale, and Malcolmia maritima. 

July 9.—Professor Balfour, President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read:— 

1. ** Observations on the Plant yielding the drug Mudar of India," 
by Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 

2. “ Remarks on the elongation of the peduncle of Vallisneria 
spiralis/' by H. Denny, Esq,, Leeds. In this communication Mr. 
D. alluded particularly to the rapidity of its growth, and to its non¬ 
spiral nature, in the specimens of the pistillifcrous plant grown by 
him; he also noticed the rapid evolution of gas from the plants 
when placed in the sun. 

3. “ Remarks on the Greenheart, or Beeberu-Bark Tree of Deme- 
rara," by Dr. G. R. Bonyun. Dr. B. stated, that the description of 
the parts of the fiower as given by Schomburgk, is not quite cor¬ 
rect, and thinks that the plant cannot be referred to the genus Nec- 
tandra. According to Dr. Bonyun, it has an 8, 10, or 12-partite 
perigone, outer segments persistent, stamens vaiyung from twelve to 
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twenty, all fertile, with two minute scales at the base of each. A 
drawing of the plant accompanied the communication. 

Dr. Balfour noticed the discovery, by Mr. Crighton, of Campa- 
nula rapunculoides, near Luffness. 

Mr. James M*Nab exhibited a beautiful collection of British Or« 
chids, containing specimens of all the species known as natives, with 
one exception. 

Some new and rare plants from the hothouses of the Botanic 
Garden were exhibited to the meeting, among which Thomasia to- 
mentosa from Swan River, Posoqueria longiflora, Ahutilon Russel- 
Uanum, Pistia stratiotes in dower, and a new species of Turraa, were 
particularly interesting. 

November 12.—Professor Balfour, President, in the Chair. 

llie following communications were read :— 

1. “On three species of Glyceria,** by Mr. Fred. Townsend. 
The author gave full descrii)tions of Glycerin fluitans, Br., G.plicata, 
Fries, and of a supposed new species found in Cambridgeshire and 
Warwickshire, which he proposes to name G. hybrida, and pointed 
out the distinctions by which they may be known from each other. 

2. Dr. Balfour read a description of Exogonium Purga, Benth., 
the true Jalap plant, and noticed some points connected with its 
medical history. The jalap plant was for a long time referred to 
Convolvulus Jalapa of Linnaeus and WiUdenow, or Iponuea macrorhiza 
of Michaux, a native of Vera Cruz. It has recently been proved, 
however, from various sources, to be the plant now under notice, 
which grows in the hill country near Jalapa in Mexico, at a height 
of about 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The plant was first 
sent to the Edinburgh Botanic Garden by Dr. Christison, who re¬ 
ceived it from Dr. Coxe of Philadelphia, and it has flowered several 
times in a cold frame. It belongs to the Nat. Ord. Convolvulaceee. 
Specimens of the recent plant were exhibited. He also exhibited a 
fresh specimen in flower of Stenocarpus Cunninghami of Hooker. 
This plant has been long known in garden^ under the name of 
Agnostus sinuatus. It is a small evergreen tree belonging to the 
Nat. Order Proteacese. It was found by Allan Cunningham on the 
banks of the Brisbane River, Moreton Bay, and has flowered this 
season for the first time in Britain. 

3. “ Remarks on a Pyrola found in Lancashire/' by Mr. Kenyon. 
Specimens of this plant, which is considered by its discoverer as a 
new species, and which he proposes to call P. maritima, in allusion 
to the localities in which it is generally found, were shown to the 
meeting. It is nearly allied to P. rotundifolia, from which it may 
be distinguished by its size, the form and length of its sepals, and 
length of the stamens. Some excellent botanists who have exa¬ 
mined it, are of opinion that it is only a variety of that species. 

Mr. Wm. M*Ivor of the Kew Gardens sent specimens of an Oro- 
hanche, considered by him to be O. lucorum, Braun, gathered on 
Epsom Downs; also Thorea ramosissima^ firom Studley, Yorkshire; 
and Hormospora mutabilis, from the Thames, near Walton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HABITS OF THE “ KAKAFO ** AND “ MACRO OP NEW ZEALAND. 

In a note dated 2nd May 1846, which I have just received from 
Governor Grey, he makes the following observations on the Kakapo, 
Strigops habroptilus of my brother’s ‘ Genera of Birds *:— 

I have been some time past engaged in instituting inquiries into 
its natural history, and intended to have been the first to forward it 
to Europe, at the same time transmitting you a full account of it. 
I now send you a head of this bird ; its real name is not what you 
state, hvLt Kakapo, the word ‘ kaka* meaning Parrot, and ‘po* night, 
the compound signifying ‘ night Parrot ;* you thus see that you 
have rightly divined its nocturnal habits. This bird, since rats and 
cats have been introduced into the island, is rapidly becoming ex¬ 
tinct, indeed so much so. that it is in some parts regarded as a 
fabulous bird, and many Europeans regard it as such. The same 
natives who first made me fully acquainted with the existence of 
this bird and its habits, described to me another new animal which 
they call a ‘ Macro they say it is like a man covered over with 
hair, but smaller and with long claws; it inhabits trees and lives on 
birds; they represent it as being strong and active, and state they are 
afraid of them. I hope in a few weeks to be able to visit the country 
(mountains covered with forests) which the animals live in, and as 
I am not afraid of them, I hope I shall send you one before long.** 
The ** Macro ** is most probably a Lemurideous animal by the de¬ 
scription ; some, as the Indri, have a man-like appearance, and many 
eat birds.-— J. £. Gray. 

On the Medicinal Properties of our Geraniums, By Dr, Johnston. 

A few weeks ago my friend Dr. Edgar brought a plant to me to 
have it named. It was a dried fragment of Geranium pratense. The 
Doctor told me that a, person resident in or about Ford had acquired 
great local fame, for the cure of fluxes in general, and the only 
remedy used was an infusion of this Geranium. One dozen stalks 
are masked ** in a pint of boiling water, and of this two ounces are 
taken three times a-day. Dr. Edgar’s interest had been raised by 
the cure of a patient of his own, who had been greatly reduced by a 
chronic diarrhcea that had resisted the ordinary medicinal treatment, 
but yielded speedily to the geranium infusion. He felt relief from 
the second dose, and continuing to take it for three or four days, he 
was permanently cured. It was said to be a good medicine in the 
diarrhoea of teething children, and is easily ts^en by them, for the 
taste is ** like tea without sugar, rather sweeter.” 

It is very likely that this remedy is inferior, for general use, to 
more powerful vegetable and mineral astringents of modern intro¬ 
duction into practice, but I think it worth while to bring the subject 
before the Club, since it relates to a matter of local interest; and 
there are cases in which it is well for a medical man to have a wide 
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range of medicines to ring the changes upon. No Geranium has 
now a place in any British Pharmacopoeia*, but several species hold 
a conspicuous place in the old Herbcds. Of Geranium pratenae and 
its immediate allies, Gerarde says, ** none of these plants are now 
in vse in physicke; yet Fuschius sayeth that cranes-bill with the 
blew floure (G. pratense) is an excellent thing to heale wounds.”— 
Our author speaks in very different terms of our commoner species, 
Ger. molle and dissectum, ** The herbe and roots dried,” says he, 

beaten into most fine powder, and given halfe a spoonful fasting, 
and the like quantitie to bedwards in red wine, or old claret, for the 
space of one and twentie days together, cureth miraculously rup¬ 
tures or burstings, as myselfe have often proved, whereby 1 haue 
gotten crownes and credit: if the ruptures be in aged persons, it 
shall be needfull to adde thereto the powder of red snailes (those 
without shels) dried in an ouen, in number nine, which fortifie the 
herbs in such sort, that it neuer faileth, although the rupture be 
great and of long continuance: it likewise profiteth much those that 
are wounded into the body, and the decoction of the herbe made in 
wine, prevaileth mightily in healing inward wounds, as myselfe haue 
likewise proved.”—Historic of Plants, p. 939. 

Hay also furnishes us with a proof of the medicinal virtue of the 
Gerania. When he tells us that Geranium molle and roberiianum 
are added to vulnerary potions and fomentations to stay fluxes and 
efiBusions of blood, and to relieve the pains of colic, and of the 
.stone and gravel, he merely gives us a summary of preceding ob¬ 
servation ; but he speaks from his own knowledge when he details 
the case of his host at Carlisle, who, subject to frequent severe 
paroxysms of pain from calculus, found in nothing so much relief as 
from a decoction of Ger. roberiianum. (Syn. p. 361.) In a subse¬ 
quent work, after repeating its virtues as a vulnerary herb, Ray 
mentions that a decoction of the same species is used by shepherds 
to cure their cattle passing bloody urine. (Hist. Plant, ii. p. 1059.) 

Geiger informs us that G. pratense and sanguineum were formerly 
oflBicin^, the root and herb being used, both having an unpleasant 
odour and a very astringent taste, which is contrary to Dr. £dgar*& 
information. Other compilers repeat the same tale f of the astrin- 
gency of the Gerania in general, and of their popular use in fluxes 
and diseases of relaxation; but it is foreign to my purpose to enter 
farther on the subject than what is sufficient to show tlmt the virtue 
ascribed to our district species is not imaginary.— From the Transac¬ 
tions of the Berwickshire Naturalists* C/tt5, vol. ii. p. 175. 

ON THE GENUS PEDICULAaiA OB TBTBBU8. 

Mr. Swainson, in 'Lardner’s Ency.,’ pp. 240, 245, 357, fig. 44, 
applied the former name to a small rosy shell found on coral at Sicily, 
which he arranges with the Patelhe^ and it has been retained in that 

* Several Gerania are introduced into Dr. Stokes’s ^ Botanical Materia 
Medica,* but without anv indication of their properties. 

t For extracts from the works of L. M^rat, Geiger and Gerbuier, I am 
indebted to the obliging kindness of Professor Christison. 
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family by all succeeding authors. Philippi also described and figured 
it as new under the name of Thyreus Paradoxus, Supp. 92. t. 18. 
f. 11. 

Having lately obtained a fresh specimen with the animal dried in 
it, I soaked it in water, and on comparing the remains of the anim§l 
with other genera, I believe that the Pedicularia of Swainson should 
be placed next to Concholepas, if it is more tlian a section of that 
genus, for it only differs from that genus in having no tooth-like 
process on the front of the outer Hp, and in the edge of the outer 
lip being generally sinuous, and the inner or columellar lip being 
rounded, callous, and covering part of the left side of the last whorl. 
There is a small white shell in Mr. Cuming's collection from the 
Philippines which has similar characters, but it is even more like 
the typical Concholepas than Pedicularia Sicula of Swainson.—J. £. 
Geay. 


Descriptions of some new species of Indian Lizards. 

By J. E. Geay, Esq. 

Mr. Jerdon of Madras having kindly sent to the Museum a 
series of specimens of Indian reptiles, 1 hasten to describe the fol¬ 
lowing species, which have not before occurred to me, and conse¬ 
quently are not described in my recent Synoptic Catalogue of Rep- 
^es in the British Museum. 

Fam. GECKOTiDiE. 

Goniodactylus indicus .—Brown, darker marbled and spotted; 
scales of body and tail small, equal, six-sided; of underside of tail 
rather larger, six-sided; lower lip-shield 5’1*5, square, front larger, 
equal, rest gradually smaller, last very small. 

Hab. Madras. Brit. Mus. 

These were accompanied by four species of Hemidactylus. 

Fam. Aqamida. 

Calotes viridis. Nape with two isolated spines above the ears. 
Neck without any pit in front of the shoulder, but with dark spots 
at the hinder part of the lower jaw ; eyebrows not horned. Green ; 
scales large, of base of tail larger, of limbs and underside of the 
body smaller, of crown smaller. Nape and shoulders with a com¬ 
pressed crest; hinder part of back and tail with an obscure keel. 

Hab. Madras. Brit. Mus. 

Like C. versicolor, but uniformly coloured, the back less crested, 
and the scales smaller. 

Salea Jerdonii. The nuchal and dorsal crest formed of elongated 
compressed scales; tail with a keeled crest. Blackish, white spot¬ 
ted, spot forming distant cross-bands; lips and beneath white. 

Hab. Madras. Brit. Mus. 

This genus is best distinguished from Calotes by the length and 
acuteness of the keeled scales of the back, side and under part of 
body, and their being all placed in longitu^nal series. I'he other 
species has only the nape shortly crested. 
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Dwonella DuBBumieri. Gray, 8yn. Rept Brit, Mus, 234; Sitana 
Ponticeriana, CWv., Gray, L c, 236; and Gharaaia dorsalis, Gray, 
I, c, 246, were also contained in the collection. 

* Fam. SciKciDJB. 

• 

Mocoa hilineata. Fronto-parietal plates two, separate; ears round, 
moderate, with two very indistinct minute scales in front; the drum 
sunken; scales six or eight-rowed, very thin, smooth. Olive, with 
two black streaks, sides above blackish, beneath pale; cheek dark 
white, spotted; chin and beneath white. Young paler. 

Hah, Madras. Brit. Mus. 

Most allied to Mocoa africana. Gat. Kept. Brit. Mus. 83, from 
West Africa. 

Riopa albopunctata. Pale olive-brown, yellowish beneath; sides 
of the- head and of the front half of the body blacki^, minutely white 
dotted. 

Hah, Madras.* Brit. Mus. 

Tiliqua pulchra. Gray, Illust, Ind, Zool, t. f. 2, from General 
Hardwicke*B drawing may be intended for this species, but it looks 
too fusiform. 

Riopa Hardwickii, Gray, Syn. Kept. Brit. Mus. 96. 

Hah, Madras. Brit. Mus. 

Tiliqua ruhriventris, Gray, Illust. Ind. Zool. 9. tab. f. 1. Olive, 
with a few scattered black spots; beneath yellowish white; temples, 
sides and limbs with white-eyed black spots; scales three-keeled. 

Hah, Madras. Before only known from General Hardwicke’s draw¬ 
ing, which did not represent the scales as keeled. 

JSuprepis trilineata. Fronto- and interparietals separate, scales 
five-keeled. Pale olive, with white-eyed brown spots; head and 
front half of the body with three dark-edged pale streaks; lips and 
beneath yellow; ears with two elongated scales in front. 

Hah, Madras. Brit. Mus. 

This species is distinct from Tiliqua trivittata, Gray, Illust. Ind. 
Zool. tab. , figured from General Hardwicke*s drawings, but still 
unknown in Europe. 

Description of Unio abacoides, a new species. By S. S. Haldeman. 

Shell subovate, obtusely and regularly rounded posteriorly; discs 
approximate, chestnut-brown and pale green, with green radiating 
interrupted capillary lines, and a tendency to form a submedial no¬ 
dulous ridge: primary teeth robust, their inner margin nearly at 
right angles with the short lamellar teeth : pallial and muscular im¬ 
pressions well-marked; nacre white, roseate posteriorly. 

Length 2| inches; height 2; diameter 1|}. 

Allied to U, dromets. Lea, and G. intermedius, Gonrad, but pro¬ 
portionally longer than either. In its outline and small transverse 
diameter it resembles U, abacus, I am indebted for this interesting 
shell to the liberality of Dr, Foreman, who received it from Eastern 
Tennessee— SiUiman's American Journal, Sept 1846. 
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NEW SPECIES OP VOLUTE. 

Voluta Sophia, Shell ovate, ventricose, white with minute red 
dots, and a few series of irregular red spots; last whorl ventricose, 
with a series of large conical tubercles behind; spire very short; 
the apex rather produced, rounded, crenulated. 

Hab, North Australia, Endeavour Sound. 

This species is most like Voluta cymbiolat but much more ventri¬ 
cose and shorter. The spire of the older specimen is covered with 
a callous secretion.—J. E. Gray. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR OCT. 1846. 

Chiswick, —October 1. Foggy: fine: overcast. 2. Hazy: very fine: rain. 3, 

4. Very Hne. 5. Cloudy. 6. Overcast: rain. 7. Fine : rain. 8. Clear : 
cloudy: rain. 9. llain. 10. Boisterous: rain. 11. Fine: rain. 12. Foggy. 
13. Slight rain : cloudy : clear. 14. Densely overcast: heavy rain. 15. Rain: 
cloudy: clear. 16. Clear: fine: rain at night. 17. Slight fog. 18. Heavy 
and continued rain. 19. Foggy : cloudy and fine : clear. 20. Hazy: very fine : 
clear. 21. Heavy rain: boisterous. 22. Cloudy : boisterous. 23. Fine: clear: 
slight frost at night. 24. Rain : fine: rain. 25. Cloudy. 26. Foggy. 27. Hazy : 
fine: foggy at night. 28. Dense fog. 29. Cloudy: slight rain. 30. Haay: 
overcast: clear. 31. Foggy. 

Mean temperature of the month . 50^*37 

Mean temperature of Oct. 1845 . 49 *96 

Average mean temperature of Oct. for the last twenty years • 50 *43 
Average amount of rain in Oct. 2*58 inches. 

JBoston, —Oct. 1. Fine. 2. Cloudy and fuggy: rain a.m. and p.m. 3. Cloudy. 
4 Fine. 5. Cloudy: rain p.m. 6. Fine. 7,8. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 9. 
Rain : rain early a.m. : rain a.m. 10. Stormy. 11. Fine : rain p.m. 12. Cloudy: 
rain P.M. 13. Windy. 14. Rain : rain a.m. and p.m. 15. Fine. 16. Fine: 
rain early a.m. 17. Cloudy : rain early a.m. 18. Cloudy : rain a.m. and p.m 
19. Fine. 20. Rain: rain early a.m. 21. Rain and stormy : rain early a.m. : 
rain a.m. 22. Cloudy : rain p.m. 23. Cloudy. 24. Rain : rain early a.m. 
25. Fine. 26—28. Foggy. 29. Cloudy. SO, 31. Foggy.—The past month 
has been an extraordinary moist one. 

Sandwich Manse, Orkney, —Oct. 1,2. Cloudy: clear. 3. Bright: clear. 4, 

5. Bright: hazy. 6. Cloudy : rain. 7. Clear: hazy : aurora. 8. Bright: clear. 

9. Bright*. rain. 10. Rain : cloudy. 11. Bright: rain. 12. Cloudy : showers. 
13. Cloudy. 14. Rain. 15. Rain : showers: aurora. 16. Bright: clear: aurora. 
17. Fine: damp. 18. Bright: cloudy. 19. Rain: cloudy: aurora. 20. Bright: 
cloudy. 21. Cloudy : rain. 22. Bright: showers; aurora. 23. Showers: cloudy. 
24. Cloudy : showers: aurora. 25. Bright: clear: aurora. 26. Frost: cloudy. 
27. Frost: bright: clear: aurora. 28. Cloudy. 29,30. Rain: drops. SI. 
Showers: cloudy. 

Applegarlh Manse, Dumfriesshire. —Oct. 1. Rain a.m.: cleared; fine. 2, 3. 
Fair and fine. 4. Fair, but raw : threatening. 5. Showers. 6. Violent showers 
P.M. 7. Violent showers p.m. : thunder. 8. Violent showers p.m. 9. Rain all day. 

10. Showers. II. Rain p.m. 12. Showers. 13. Fine and fair. 14. Heavy 
rain. 15. Fair and fine. 16. Rain p.m. : thunder. 17. Slight showers. 18. 
Slight shoi^ers P.M. 19. Frequent showers. 20. Showers a.m.: cleared. 21. 
Showers a.m. 22, 23. Fair. 24. Heavy rain. 25. Fair and clear. 26. Frost: 
clear. 27. Frost: cloudy. 28. Fair and fine. 29. Slight showers. SO. Rain 


A.M.: cleared. 31. Slight shower p.m. 

Mean temperature of the month ... 49^*5 

Mean temperature of Oct 1845 . 49 *6 

Mean temperature of Oct. for twenty-three years . 46 *4 

Mean rain in Oct. for eighteen years . 3^ inches. 










>ro&gura/ Observations made by Mr. Thompson at the Garden of the Hortictdlural Society at CHisiricK» near London; by Mr. Veall, at 
»stom; by the Rev. W. Dunbar, at Applegarth JKtanse^ Dumfries-bhihe; and by the Rev. C. Clouston, at SanduAck Manse, Ohknet. 
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XLVL —On the Organization of the Polygastric Infusoria, 

By C. Eckhard*. 

[With two Plates.] 

1. Since the discovery and the progressive perfection of the 
microscope, a new impulse has been given to all those branches of 
scientific study in which its use is apjdicable, from which we can¬ 
not withhold our acknowledgement, because it has enriched us 
with a number of the most interesting facts, which formerly could 
not have been anticipated, in botany, R. Brown, H. Mohl, M. J. 
Schleideii and others have investigated with success; and in the 
zoological and anatomical department the not less iinjiortant re¬ 
searches of J. Miillcr, Bischoff, Schwann, Reichert, &c. have ap¬ 
peared. Ehrenberg undoubtedly gave a most important impulse 
to all these microscojiic inquiries by his numerous investigations 
in one class of animals, which before him had been examined 
by few only, and the anatomical and physiological relations of 
which at that time wwc almost unknown. Unfortunately how'- 
ever, this store of excellent observations has not been estimated 
according to its true value; to many it has been inaccessible, 
whilst others have either not repeated the observations, or only 
imperfectly, and have hence expressed views which have not 
stood the test of a critical examination. In the ^ Lehrbuch der 
vergleichenden Anatomic,^ by Von Siebold and Stannius, which 
appeared last year, in the section on the Infusoria, Siebold has 
adopted views of their structure w^hich totally differ from those of 
Ehrenberg. Consequently these required thorough elucidation, 
to separate mere opinions from what may be considered as well- 
determined scientific facts; especially since doubt has been throwm 
upon even Ehrenberg^s views, although founded upon distinct 
observation. Schmidt has fully discussed SiebohVs view s on the 
structure of the Rotatoria in a previous part of this journal: 
I shall attempt to do so as regards the Polygastrica in this paper. 
My reasons for fully entering into the organization and physio¬ 
logy of these animals, are, on the one hand, that we arc at present 
in possession of no treatise which lays before us the details of 
this subject in connexion (for Ehrenberg’s observations are widely 

• Translated by Dr. J. W. Griffith from Wiegmann’s Arebiv, Part 3 , 1846 . 
Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol, xviii. SuppL 2 I 
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scattered^ and arc only to be found in the large works on Infu¬ 
soria), and, on the other hand, that I have made some new obser¬ 
vations, which may probably possess interest. 

2. Before passing on to the true demonstration of the rela¬ 
tions of their organization, I must examine more minutely an ex¬ 
pression of Sicbold in the work above quoted. It is as follows 
(p. 7) : But those infusoria which remain as Polygastrica (after 
the separation of the Rotatoria) require a further limitation, be¬ 
cause those organisms which arc enumerated among the Closterina, 
Badllarina, Volvocina, and probably many other of Ehrenberg^s 
animals, having stomachs but not intestines, must be referred to 
the vegetable kingdom.^^ The dispute regarding the nature of 
these bodies is old, and dates from the time of their discovery. 
It has been renewed innumerable times, by both zoologists and 
botanists; nevertheless the truth is apparently not yet deter¬ 
mined. Both manuals of botany and zoology frequently contain 
one and the same genus, or in fact, family. 1 fear that again to 
bring forward the question will be irksome to those who have 
ki|g since satisfactorily proved the animal nature of the supposed 
pBbts, but I cannot refrain from so doing. It therefore first be¬ 
comes requisite to attempt to restore to their proper i)lacc the 
three families referred by Siebold to the vegetable kingdom. 

1. Clostmna, —^The gi’ounds for their being of animal nature 
are derived partly from their motion, partly from their organi¬ 
zation. On the leaves of Ceratophyllum, I observed the manner 
in which several Closteria adhered elegantly by one extremity; in 
about a quarter or half an hour many of them were situated in 
the same manner upon a higher part of the leaf: not a single 
animalcule was found on the side of the leaf, nor adherent longi¬ 
tudinally to it. They had evidently moved during the above 
time from the lower to the upper part of the leaf. If we observe 
their motions under the microscope, they are not so rapid as 
those of many other polygastric infusoria, but the motion is 
always evidently animal. They swim, especially in summer, in 
the most varied directions, and I have frequently seen CL acero* 
sum and Lunvla swim against the current when the water on the 
object-holder was flowing towards one side, whilst fragments of 
plants, various kinds of Spirogyra and Oscillatoria, were carried 
away. It is difficult here to discover anything but animal 
motion; to explain this however by electricity, as Turpin at¬ 
tempted*, is unnatural, and not less absurd than that of the mus¬ 
cular fibre by the same natural agent by Strauss. But the relations 
of the organization of the Closterina are likewise in favour of their 
animal nature. In illustration of this I shall confine myself to 


* Sar let Closteries. 
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CL acerosum^ which is figured in Plate IX. B. fig. 1. We see that 
the animal^ which is expanded in the middle, is elongated sym¬ 
metrically on each side. In the middle there is a transverse fis¬ 
sure w, which probably serves for the admission of nourishment; 
since, when this animal is kept for some time in coloured water, 
we perceive little accumulations of the colouring matters. At the 
extremities we sec on each side a vesicle />, in which minute gra¬ 
nules (?) incessantly move. In other species there is moreover a 
small aperture r; it is situated njore posteriorly, and is perhaps 
connected with the cell. Ehrenberg tw ice saw^ in this animalcide 
filaments (feet ?) project from it. Internally there are, on each 
side, tw^o to four cords, s' s!^ .v^", and a row^ (in other kinds several) 
of glandular bodies d. In the species figured, I have so often 
seen the above change in relative jmsition, that I have been 
compelled to wait until they again ap[)eared in their original po¬ 
sition in order to delineate them. All this is not plant-like; and 
if the carapace of the Closterina should prove; to be of a horny 
nature, as would appear to be the case from their becoming 
wrinkled when heated, they would be removed from the vegetable 
kingdom with still greater certainty. 

It. Bacillarina. —The greatest doubt has certainly been raised 
regarding the animal nature of the forms which belong to this 
family. 1 think however that if w^e collect all the observations 
which have hitherto been made upon these bodies, they must be 
referred to the animal kingdom. We will therefore consider the 
following:— 

I have, a hundred times, seen Navicula Acus and Librile swim 
against the current as distinctly as the Closteriay so that these 
motions cannot be regarded otherwise than as dependent upon 
the will of the animals. In addition to this, the shells of all the 
Badllarifia are formed in a much more complicated manner (3) 
than the other inorganic parts which wc commonly find in plants. 
We find calcareous incrustations,crystals, &c., but never such sym¬ 
metrically formed shells as in the Bacillarina. Plants have no such 
power over inorganic chemical agency as to elaborate inorganic 
matters according to their will independently of the laws of such 
matters, and such as we must presuppose to exist in the formation 
of the carapace of the Bacillarina. The exsertion of feet at the an¬ 
terior, and probably also at the inferior apertures of the carapace, 
^eaks decidedly in favour of the animal nature of the Navicula. 
Mrenberg first detected it, and described it in the ' Transactions 
of the Ikrlin Academy After him it was observed by Schmidt, 
and in the latter part of the autumn of last year I succeeded in 
seeing it. Its not being more frequently detected, depends upon 
* For the year 1836, p. 134, and 1839, p. 102; and Taylor’s Scientific 
Memoirs, Parts X. and Xf. 
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the fact that such phaenomena cannot be produced, but depend 
upon fortunate circumstances, which wc must take the chance of 
meeting with. Lastly, should the obser\'ation of Werneck*, who 
saw a Peridinium inside a Navicula and thought that it had been 
eaten by it, be true, as can scarcely be doubted from so acute an 
observer, the dispute regarding the nature of the Bacillarina would 
be at an end. 

III. Volvodna ^—How Siebold has been able to refer these to 
the vegetable kingdom is to me incomprehensible; the distinct 
ascent and descent of Volvox glohator^ when kept in glasses, the 
spontaneous motion of the two proboscides of each separate ani¬ 
malcule, and the contractile vesicle discovered by Ehrenberg, 
leave no further doubt on this matter. 

It still remains for us to bring forward and examine the 
grounds upon which Siebold based his opinion on the nature 
of the three families we have mentioned. At pages 8 and 9 we 
find the following remarks, which, if they cannot together be ad¬ 
duced as a direct ground for the author^s view, nevertheless may 
as matter for further consideration :— 

1) '^It is quite different with the locomotions of the lowest 
vegetable organisms (among which, as wc know, the families 
above-mentioned are enumerated), since these arc not the conse¬ 
quence of an internal voluntary influence, and do not arise from 
any spontaneously contractile and expansible parenchyma,^^ &c. 
It appears to me to follow with certainty from the observations 
detailed in I. to III., that the motions are truly dependent upon 
an internal voluntary influence of these animals. But as regards 
the supposition that they do not arise from any spontaneously 
contractile and expansible parenchyma, this is not proved. As 
the body of the Bacillarina^ which is almost as transparent as 
water, is inclosed by a siliceous carapace, it is hardly possible, 
with our present optical resources and the ordinary methods of 
optical investigation, to observe the contraction of the body. Be¬ 
sides, the organs regarded by Ehrenberg as ovaries often exhibit 
such different arrangements, that we arc easily led to imagine 
the existence of an expansibility and contractility of the paren¬ 
chyma of the body. 

2) Ciliated organs occur in the vegetable kingdom in the 
form of ciliated epithelium in the spores of Vaucheria, and in the 
form of isolated, long whip-shaped threads in the spores and early 
stages of different Confervse, among which we find several of the 
organisms described by Ehrenberg as Monadina and Volvocma!" 
Siebold was evidently led to this assertion by a contribution 
of Thuret to the ^ Annales des Sciences Naturclles,^ which work 

• Monthly Report of the Berlin Academy, 1841, p. 109. 
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he quotes. Even if ciliated organs do really occur in the spores 
of Algae, these cannot be regarded as true locomotive organs. 
Their peculiar motions, with which natural philosophers are at 
present so much occupied, also occur without locomotive organs, 
and take jdace in other substances, as small particles of dust. It 
appears to be proved by Ehrenberg^s observations on the spores 
of Saprolechnia {Conferva ferax^ Gruith; Achlyay N. ab Esenb.), 
which I can confinn, that chemical processes are the chief agents 
in it. This view finds support in the following discovery: I oc¬ 
cupied rnysclf for some time during the past summer with in¬ 
vestigations on the process of germination in our Ccrealia. The 
minute particles which occur in tlic cells of tlic grains among 
the large granules of starch, at first did not exhibit the least trace 
of motion; but as soon as germination began they moved actively, 
and when the first leaf sprouted out, the movements were so 
remarkable, that I could hardly distinguish them from those of 
the ripe spores of Achtya proUfera, SicbokFs opinion, that in 
many of the organisms figured by Thurct we might recognise 
several which Ehreiibcrg has described as Monadina atid Voho^ 
cina, is quite correct. Hut which of the two is in error? Is it 
Ehrenberg^s fault, if Thuret figures Infusoria as spores of Algae? 
I shall hereafter enter upon Thnret^s memoir in a separate com¬ 
munication and |)oint out the errors contained in it. 

3) Many of these lower vegetable formations (Bacillarice and 
Diatomea) have been considered as animals from their locomotion, 
although the alterations in position observable in them do not 
give the slightest impression of their emanating from an internal 
will of the organisni.^^ It is at once obvious, that the actual 
impression which these minute creatures make upon the observer 
cannot aftbrd grounds for deciding any question, for in matters 
of science we require objective grounds. I must also confess, 
that when / first observed these animals, thev gave me the im¬ 
pression of this alone. Hence we have both observed one and the 
same thing and derived differeiit impressions from it. 

Covering of the Body, 

8 . The Polygastric Infusoria are either furnished with a cara¬ 
pace or not. When present, it either consists of silica, which in 
many cases contains a considerable per-centage of oxide of iron, 
or it is more of a horny nature {Closterina), The carapaces assume 
various forms; being sometimes oval and truncated at the ex¬ 
tremities, sometimes very narrow and pointed at the extremities, 
sometimes broad and symmetrically excavated at the sides, and 
many other varieties of form. Among those not having a carapace, 
there are some which are inclosed in great number in mucoid 
masses, as the Opkrydina, which live together frequently by hun- 
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dreds in green globules not unlike frog^s spawn. In tbc intes¬ 
tine of tbefrog we find forms^ some of which (especially Bursaria 
ranarum) are inclosed in mucous envelopes, which reminds us of 
MTn ilar occurrences among the Entozoa. 

Locomotive Organs, 

4. They are present in various forms, and furnish us with a 
proof of the incorrectness of the view, that the lowest animal 
beings throughout exhibit a more simple, homogeneous, and con¬ 
sequently more imperfect organization than the higher ones. To 
survey them, we shall consider them in the three following 
groups:— 

1) Locomotive organs placed around the mouth ,—The organs 
which belong here, in whatever form they occur, are apparently 
always organs of prehension, taste, &c., and hence, strictly speak¬ 
ing, should be separated from the organs of motion. Uow^cver, 
as they correspond to the hands and other like formations of the 
higher animals, they ought to be placed here. In the Rotatoria 
they are much more perfectly developed in the so-called rotatory 
organ, which appears in the most numerous and complicated 
forms. The Polygastrica exhibit more simple forms, but still 
sufficient diflEercncc to merit more accurate consideration. In 
their simplest state they appear as one or two filiform proboscides, 
frequently of such tenuity that they are only perceptible when 
seen in motion between minute coloured particles. TWy exist in 
greater number in Vorticelltty Epistglis, Enchelys, &c. In these 
instances they form a circle around the mouth, which consists of 
either one or two rows of cilia, and then frequently exhibit sur¬ 
prising resemblance to several kinds of rotatory organs. These 
ciliary circles exhibit differences according to the different form 
of the mouth. In many they arc susceptible of retraction ; this 
is most constantly the case in Epistylis grandis. 

2) Locomotive organs which cover the whole body, or may be 
considered as lateral appendages ,—In most of the Polygastrica 
these are likewise cilia, the usual arrangement of which is in 
longitudinal striae (probably muscular) corresponding to the axis 
of the body, to which the former are attached. They often 
appear in great numbers. In others the cilia arc arranged in 
circles which surround the middle of the body obliquely, as may 
be seen very distinctly in the Peridimea, In Spirostomum ambi- 
guum there is a row of cilia (6 A) running the whole length of 
the body. In the Stylonychia they are remarkably different. 
Their somewhat elongated oral fissure is surrounded b^ ciUa of 
the usual structure, those on the body being more rigid. But 
what is most remarkable in them is, that they are not placed on 
the muscular strise which run longitudinally down the body, but 
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arc more scattered, and arc principally developed at the anterior 
and posterior extremities of the body. Each bristle (as these 
cilia are properly called) is articulated at the base, and is conse¬ 
quently susceptible of a distinct motion, whilst in the ordinary 
cilia their motions appear dependent upon the stria? on which 
they are situated (fig. 2). 

3) Locomotive organs belonging to the posterior part of the body. 
Several forms exhibit in this spot cilia which are not remarkable, 
but merely resemble those described under 2 j others have small 
fibres, with which tli<?y fix themselves (Stentors); others again 
exhibit parts in which the muscular system in its primitive form 
may be more perfectly studied than elsewhere: I allude here 
especially to the Vorticellm, These animals are situated upon the 
extremities of simple or divided trunks, tlui structure of which, 
in those having the power of springing back, is as follows:—A 
sheath (muscular sheath), fig. 3 incloses a simple muscle, which 
disappears a little above the part at which the sheath is attached 
to foreign bodies. The evident connexion betwxen the motions 
of the body with those of the muscular peduncle shows us that the 
muscle ramifies within the animal itself. I have only succeeded 
in observing this ramification in Vorticella nebnlifera, I saw 
two very distinct, although very small (not perceptible without a 
power of 400 diameters) fibres, fig. 3 v r, stretching inside the 
body. Ehrcnbcrg saw^ a similar evtciisioii of the muscle in the 
body of V, Vonvallaria, When this peduncle is not contracted, 
the whole body of the animal is in a state of full extension; but 
as soon as it contracts this, especially when it draws in the oral 
cilia, the sheath and the muscle both become shortened (the 
whole peduncle becoming spirally coiled) and the animalcule 
springs back on its peduncle; if the body becomes again ex¬ 
tended, and especially if the oral cilia are very distinctly unfolded, 
the peduncle also passes from its contracted into the elongated 
state. The oral cilia and the whole of the anterior part of the 
body appear to be of importance in this retraction, since expan¬ 
sion and contraction of the trunk and body appear mutually 
conditional. What influence upon the motions w^e have just 
described must be attributed to the muscular sheath, and what 
to the muscle, has not yet been satisfactorily determined. This 
much however is certain, that for perfect retraction three con¬ 
ditions are requisite;— an uninjured state of the muscular sheath, 
an uninjured condition of the muscle, and attachment of the entire 
peduncle \ for in Vorticella^ in which the muscle was tom in the 
uninjui'ed sheath, I observed, it is true, a contraction of the body, 
but it had no influence on the extension and contraction of the 
peduncle; in others, the sheath of which had disappeared, the 
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muscle still remaining attached to the body^ every attempt at 
complete retraction failed. In neither case had the animal be¬ 
come re-attached *. Among the Kotatoria we have an animal 
analogous to the retracting Vorticella in Conochilm volvox, in 
which however, independently of the fact that the separate ani¬ 
mals in it do not gi-ow upon foreign bodies, but are united toge¬ 
ther by theii* peduncle, the muscle which passes through the 
muscular sheath divides into three or more bundles, which run 
separately in the body of the animal and ai'e firmly attached to 
its internal surface. 

The Vibrions indisputably exhibit the most active movements, 
but with our present optical resources it is impossible to discover 
either organs of motion or any muscular structure in them. 

Alimentary Canal. 

5. Most of Siebold^s objections to Ehrenberg^s views have 
been made ugainst this part of the subject. In the following 
remarks I shall consider the individual parts of the alimentary 
canal in order, and test Siebold^s opinions at the proper places. 

1) Mouth .—mouth has not been directly recognised in all 
Polygastric Infusoria; still in several of these dubious cases we 
may with certainty conclude as to its presence, either from 
aliment^ matter being taken internally, or from one to two long 
cilia whicn we usually find around a mouth, or from some other 
circumstance. When distinctly present it forms sometimes a 
more or less roundish aperture {Paramecium, Enchelys, &c.), 
sometimes a longish fissure {Stylonychia), sometimes a spiral 
{Spirostomum), sometimes an aperture of some other form. 

Dental structures, in comparison with those of the Rotatoria, 
in which they occur in such a variety of forms that a treatise 
might be written upon them alone, are very rare, and can scarcely 
be observed in any others than in Chibdon, Nassula and Proro^ 
don teres. In these animals the circular oral aperture is inter¬ 
nally covered with a ring of longish bristly teeth. According 
to Imrenberg, these are forced out of the oral aperture in P, teres 
by drying the animalf. 1 have observed this Infusorium once 
only, and as I was not prepared for this phsenomenon I over¬ 
looked it; but I distinctly saw in it the glands (six), which were 
not then known to him. The peculiar structure of the mouth 

* As far as I know, the influence of the muscle and muscular sheath upon 
these motions has not been considered. It is therefore to be hoped that 
when favourable conditions present themselves, such as the injury of one of 
these parts, they may be taken advantage of in order to ascertain with cer¬ 
tainty what share is taken by the muscular sheath and what by the muscle 
in the rapid contraction. 

t Schrifren der Berliner Akudemie, 18.33, p. 308, and Itifusorien, p. 316. 
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ill Paramecium stomiuptycha * is worth notice. It is surrounded 
by three to four annular fibres a, which arc of a tougher and 
more solid structure than the rest of the body; in it occurs a 
peculiar appendage z (rudiment of a tongue?). 

We must now minutely examine another remark of Sicbold. 
This philosopher divides the Protozoa (by which term he desig¬ 
nates Ehrenberg^s Polygastrica) into Astoma and Btomatoduy 
referring to the foniier the Astasimy Peridincea and OpalinUy and 
to the latter the remaining families of the Polygastrica. Inde¬ 
pendently of the question whether this division is natural, some 
parts must be corrected. As regards the AstasitCy the mouth has 
certainly not been distinctly recognised, but may be imagined to 
exist ill several. All the Peridinaa cannot possibly be referred 
to the Astomay because P. pulvisculus t and cinctum J are by 
no means destitute of mouth. Among the OpalinUy Sie- 
bold has evidently taken Op, ranarumy Val., Bursaria ranarumy 
Ehrenb., as his type, as is shown elsewhere. Whether the author 
refers the remaining components of the genus Bursaria to the 
family of the Opalina or not, in no case can they be referred to 
the Astoma ] for 1 have seen a distinct mouth in Bursaria 
truncatellay flava, and when young, ranarum. That the latter 
has not hitherto been found to take up particles of colouring 
matter or other nutriment internally does not appear very strange 
to me; for these animals live inside others, the fluids of which 
are so delicate that solid substances arc not lit for their nutrition. 
Even if the oral fissure could not be pointed out, I should still 
hesitate to place so much value upon this distinction; for in 
taking such nutritive substances as the Opalina feed u})ou, a 
simple mere oral spot, a part of the body of more delicate struc¬ 
ture than the other parts, especially adapted to the passage of 
animal juices as nutriment, would be sufticient. We have similar 
instances in the intestinal worms. Their proboscis has no mouth, 
still pouch-like organs proceed from the anterior part of it which 
cannot well be considered as anything else than alimentary 
canals. 

2) Intestinal Canal, —The nutritive matters which have been 
taken by the mouth next arrive at a cavity which nins through 
the body in a direction varying in different genera (fig. 5 s). The 
gastric cells z are appended to this by means of hollow pedun¬ 
cles f. We might be easily led to consider the cavity m — a as 
an intestine; its function however does not admit of this suppo¬ 
sition, as it merely serves for the transmission of the nutriment, 

• Ehrenbcrg found this new species in the summer of 1845 on Ectosperma 
clavatuy and had the kindness to give me some specimens of it for examina¬ 
tion. (See contractile vesicle.) 

t Ehrenberg, tab, 22. fig. H. I tb, lab. 22. fig. 22. 
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wkich accnmulates in the individual cells only^ and is here ap¬ 
plied to nutrition. Its physiological use therefore is merely as 
an oesophagus^ the separate cells performing the functions of 
stomach and intestine. The substances return from the gastric 
cells into the common cavity, travelling from one cell to the 
other, and are finally evacuated by the anus. These intestinal 
phsenomena cannot all be directly observed, so perfectly as we have 
just traced them, at one time and in a single individual, because 
they are of a delicate transparent structure and of the same re¬ 
fractive power as the parenchyma of the body; separate observa¬ 
tions however compel us to adopt this view. 

a. In such forms as are not too minute, we can distinctly ob¬ 
serve how the nutriment or articles of food artificially supplied, 
constantly take a definite course in the body; in some instances 
the first portion of the alimentary canal can be observed when 
not in action, as in Epistylis grandis; it is then frequently seen 
to be covered on the inner surface with cilia, and which in the 
Opercularia may even be counted. 

d. But that the alimentary canal, the commencement of which, 
as just stated, is distinctly perceptible, does not extend through 
a limited extent only of the body and then terminate, can also 
be proved in Epistylis grandis. If this animalcule takes colour¬ 
ing matters, we perceive that when these have passed through 
the course of the intestine, which can also be seen when the ani¬ 
mal does not eat, a large piece frequently pursues its course for 
some distance and then only enters a cell. 

c. In the same animal I once attentively observed what ap¬ 
peared to be the extremity of the intestinal canal, fig. 6 r, to 
ascertain what the further course of the coloured particles would 
be. At this time the animal had not filled any of the cells in 
its inside; suddenly both t f were so, although I had not perceived 
any nutriment pass by r. This clearly points out that the two 
cells must be in connexion with the common cavity from which 
they had become filled; and when, after the animd has fed for 
a considerable time, we see that similar filled cells are diffused 
throughout the body, this phsenomenon affords a ground for the 
supposition that the intestinal cavity is of greater length thm we 
should at first sight imagine. 

8) Anus .—In by far the greater number of cases the absorbed 
substances are ejected by a distinct aperture. In a great many 
it has been directly observed, and in these is sometimes placed 
at that extremity opposite to the mouth, at others near to or at 
the side of it; whilst in others we can often conclude as to its 
presence by a distinctly defined spot. 

I believe that the above observations are sufficient to prove 
the correctness of the view I have taken of the intestinal canal of 
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the Polygastric Infusoria. In what follows, some other phseno- 
incna will give support to it, and as 1 hope will remove any doubt 
still remaining. 

We shall now revert to the consideration of Siebold^s view of the 
means of nutrition in the Polygastrica. As he has separated the 
Astoma and Stomatoda^ he is obliged to search for a method of 
explaining their nutrition. He has selected that which is most 
ready in such cases, viz. nutrition through the common integu¬ 
ment of the body. In those forms in which a mouth or gastric 
cells filled with colouring matter have not been directly observed 
(such are extremely few, for the latter has been observed even in 
the Naviculipy Closterina and Monadina), we will willingly adopt 
this obscure method of nutrition until ftirthcr and more certain 
observations have been made. But as regards the genus Opalina, 
which Siebold has especially selected as his type in separating the 
organs of nutrition of the Astomay we mW examine his opinion 
on this point, lie says (p. 15):— 

The Ojmlintp do not exhibit an oral aperture upon any part 
of the surface of the body, never take particles of colouring mat¬ 
ter into their interior, nor can foreign solid substances, perhaps 
swallowed as nutriment, ever be detected within them. But that 
tliese Opalirup are capable of absorbing fiuids by means of the 
surfaces of their body, we recognise in such individuals of Opa- 
lina ranarvm as have existed in a rectum containing a large quan¬ 
tity of bile; they have tlien become coloured greenisli throughout. 
If the Opalina, which require a ceriain amount only of moisture 
for their existence, arc placed in contact wdth w^ater, they absorb 
too much of this fluid, becoming greatly distended and gradually 
dying. In these OpnUn<p the absorbed moistiu’e accumulates in 
densely aggregated transparent vesicular drops beneath the cu¬ 
taneous integument; cavities like these filled with a transparent 
fluid in the Infusoria have been designated by Ehrenberg as 
gastric vesicles (f»en/rfcw/i), and by Dujardin as vacuoles.^^ I 
have already slightly alluded to this remark in considering the 
mouth, and shall merely add the following. The vesicular drops 
here spoken of by Siebold do not arise from the absorption of 
water, for they are also seen in those specimens which have been 
removed from the frog's intestine without the addition of water. 
They are certainly more visible in the latter, because the animals, 
which are somewhat folded up in the intestine, arc then capable of 
expanding themselves. Moreover, it is incomprehensible how, in 
those individuals which have lived in an intestine filled with bile, 
this is diffused throughout the body, but not also in such vesicles 
as the water occurs in, or at least why the water which appears 
in vesicular drops should not be coloured by bile in these cases. 
The conditions of the nutrition of the Siomatoda, as detailed 
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above^ have also been disputed by Siebold. His views of thenii 
according to § 12, are essentially these:—The Polygastrica swal¬ 
low nutritive matter (coloured particles) with the water. So long 
as this remains at the lower extremity of the oesophagus*, it ap¬ 
pears as a pedunculated vesicle. It is loosened by the contrac¬ 
tion of the oesophagus and then appears without a peduncle, and 
containing the bodies which have been swallowed, perfectly in¬ 
closed within it. The swallowed masses in the form of vesicles 
mutually press upon one another in the body when the animals 
have eaten too much, the earlier yielding before the subsequent 
ones. It sometimes happens that these drops when filled with 
solid food run into one another, which shows that they are not 
surrounded by a distinct (gastric) membrane. Against this in¬ 
genious supposition we have the following objections:— 

а. No oesophagus has been proved to exist by observation, 
which continues for a certain distance within the body and then 
stops; the above phsenomena rather indicate that an uninterrupted 
canal runs through the body from the mouth to the anus. 

б. Hence the entire theory of the vesicles is untenable; this 
is confirmed by various observations and considerations. 

In Vorticella microstoma^ I often perceived how the nutri¬ 
tious matter about to be swallowed was formed into a minute 
ball in the anterior part of the oral aperture—I cannot better de¬ 
signate it than as a morsel. After this was effected, it was swal¬ 
lowed by the animal in such a manner that the separate particles 
remained united, as they had become in the oral aperture. The 
morsel then passed through the intestine for a considerable di¬ 
stance in the body, and appeared of the same form in a gastric 
cell. Certainly no drop inclosing the nutritive matter had formed 
at the lower extremity of the supposed oesophagus, for the for¬ 
mation of the morsel occurred in the oral aperture; but to admit 
that the morsel had become inclosed in a vesicle of water at the 
end of the oesophagus, or any such attempts at explaining this 
fact, would be opposed to physical laws. In other instances, and 
this may be observed with distinctness, especially in Epistylis 
grandisy when colouring matters are present in great quantity, 
the entire cavity is sometimes filled as far as a cell. On exa¬ 
mining a mass of colouring matter, as r, fig. 6, without a drop of 
water in which it might be inclosed, and the continued filling of 
this cavity with solid particles, eve^ appearance of the vesicle, as 
described by Siebold, vanishes. 1 have observed the running 
together of these aqueous vesicles inclosing solid matters but 

* Siebold denies the existence of an alimentary canal, and supposes the 
presence of an oesophagus which only enters the body to a limited extent, 
and then terminates. 

t Ehrenberg, tab, 25. fig. 3. 
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very rarely, and only when the animals were dying. Even if 
Siebold has seen it frequently and always in living specimens, 
which I however doubt, still he cannot conclude from this, that 
these spaces are not inclosed by any membranes; might they not 
be rent by the mutual pressure of the filled gastric cells on ac¬ 
count of their delicate structure ? 

I shall conclude the considerations of the alimentary canal 
with an observation which appears to me especially adapted for dis¬ 
proving Sicbold^aviews; it is this: Ehrenbcrg discovered that when 
carmine and indigo arc mixed with water containing Paramecium 
Aurelia, in a short time some of the cells of the animalcule are 
occasionally filled with the red colouring matter only, others wnth 
blue. I have also seen this; it was first shown me by my teacher 
himself, and I have several times subsequently observed it. 
Siebold^s mechanical explanation, in my opinion, is not sufficient 
to account for it; it constitutes a phfenomenon which presup¬ 
poses a tolerable development of the sense of taste. 

Remark 1 . —At p. 10 in note 1, Siebold says: '^That organ 
which occurs in Trachelius Ovum and is rc‘garded by Ehrenberg as a 
branched intestinal canal,has always appeared to me tobe a fibrous, 
certainly not hollow cord, which runs through the extremely loose 
parenchyma, giving the interior of the animal a coarsely reticu¬ 
lated as{)ect by its ramifications.^^ I have hitherto seen this ani¬ 
malcule twice only, as it is rare, and I cannot therefore form any 
definite opinion u])oti this organ. But I may assert wdth cer¬ 
tainty tijat Siebold has either never seen it in a natural state, or 
has entirely mistaken its structure; for it requires a mere glance 
through the microscope to be convinced, that the question of its 
being B, fibrous organ cannot be entertained for a moment. 

Remark 2.—If Siebold denies the existence of au intestine in 
the Polygastric Infusoria, I am not aware how he can correctly 
denominate the excretory spot the anus, and why the excrements 
cannot exude from every part of the body. 

Propagation, 

6 . The organs by which the preservation of the species is 
effected have always had a peculiar interest with physiologists, 
and have hence been treated of with a particular satisfaction. 
The delicacjr of the parts and the mystery of the sexual process 
have a special charm wdth investigators, which is still more in¬ 
creased in the Infusoria by the minuteness of their forms. I 
shall therefoi*e enter fully upon this point. If we first ask our¬ 
selves—how the Polygastrica are propagated ?—it must be an¬ 
swered : 

1) Viviparously. —^Ehrenberg first observed this in Monas ri- 
vipara, in which the phsenomenon is common. Moreover a some- 
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what similar occurrence is seen in Stentor caruleus, to which I 
shall recur presently. Sicbold appears to have overlooked this; 
for at p. 23, as the means of propagation of the Polygastrica, he 
only enumerates division and the formation of buds. 

2) Bg Zi/ffosis ,—This has hitherto been observed in the animal 
kingdom only in the Closterina. In autumn wc find young Closte-- 
ria of such a form, that two globules, each of which is elongated 
on both sides into a point, have become adherent. Unfortunately 
their further stages of development have not yet been seen. Wc 
do not know whpther perfect Closteria are fornicd by an intimate 
growing together of the globules with their elongations or by a 
progressive separation, although the former is probable. Should 
we be so fortunate as to clear up this point, and should the zygose 
prove to be a mode of propagation of the Polygastrica, it would 
not be so rare hereafter; for it has also been observed in species 
of Spirogyra and a mould-formation. 

8) By division .—^This occurs cither transversely or longitudi¬ 
nally, or in one and the same specie's in both directions. It is 
evidently, in many families, one of the most productive methods 
of propagation, as in the Bacillari^, Ko^wdeay Stylonychia, &c. 
In the former the siliceous carapace divides regularly, and this 
might perhaps form another ground for enumerating them among 
animals. 

4) By formation of buds. 

5) Formation of ova has certainly not been directly observed, 
but the different sizes in which many Polygastrica, especially 
Vorticellay occur, perhaps allow us to conclude in favour of its 
existence. The difference in the size of Vorticella microstoma is 
most remarkable. In no instance could the individuals of this 
species, which are all so very small, be produced by division; 
nor by the formation of buds, for such has not yet been observed 
in them. 1 shall here mention an observation which I made in 
the early part of 1845 upon Stentor caruleus to connect the 
further reflections on this point. 

Plate X. fig. 7 exhibits this Infusorium. Within it I observed 
three or four globules in different states of development, which are 
represented in a row in figs. 8—14. In the first stage the con¬ 
tents of the globules, consisting of minute granules, exist most 
imperfectly developed; but few granules at present occur, and 
the globule, when it lies in the body, is not very distinct on ac¬ 
count of the granular parenchyma of the latter. In the second 
stage of development, fig. 9, the granules appear more numerous, 
the contents are therefore more concentrate^ and the globules 
can then be very distinctly observed in the body. Fig. 10 a 
shows the third stage; granules commence arranging themselves 
in a row m. They sometimes appear grouped in the same man- 
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ner at two spots, as shown in fig. 10 i. The granules thus 
arranged and closely pressed together blend into a glandular 
but clear organ, in which the granular structure cannot be any 
longer detected; frequently it is also divided into two parts, figs. 
11 and 12. Lastly, in the situation of the transparent glandular 
organ a row of cilia appears, evidently the mouth (fig. 13 a); but 
whether the latter is formed immediately from the former I have 
not been able to ascci*tain with certainty, but it is extremely 
probable, since on the one hand the row of cilia occurs in the 
situation of the bright gland, whilst, on the other hand, in all 
the germs which exhibit this the fonnci* organ is abseiiL Si¬ 
multaneously with the development of the mouth there appear 
one or two clear vesicles (figs. 13, 14 6). On the 18th of May 
I observed in the interior of St, caruleus a germ as in fig. 13; I 
saw the cilia very distinctly in motion; the vesicles were however 
still absent, and they did not escape on this occasion. On the 
21st I saw the perfect form, tig. 13, which issued out, whilst the 
parent animal swam away. I now attentively observed the young 
one to follow up its further changes, perhaps the bursting of the 
carapace; but I was obliged to leave ofi* w^atehing it in half an 
hour, as I could not vouch for the accuracy of further observation 
on account of the strain upon my eyes. On the 4th of June I 
saw a germ escape, as in fig. 11; it differed from that observed 
on the 21st of May, for, being at first round, it at once exhibited 
an incurvation at its lower extremity, an aj)pcarance frequently 
observed in young Stentors, sometimes in old ones, when they 
contract from the elongated form to one more or less rounded. 
I have subsequently once seen the escaj)c of a similar germ, and 
it appears to me that the true point of maturity is that at which 
vesicles begin to be visible. In Sientor polymorphus, fig. 15, I 
have observed two such globules, but I have not succeeded in 
seeing any perfiictly formed escape. In autumn 1 have often 
sought for the recurrence of this phsenomcnon, but have never 
been able to observe it so perfectly as in the spring, although 
similar globules are not rare in the later parts of the year. 

How can we explain this phjenomenon ? It can hardly arise 
from VorticelUB which have been swallowed, as has been proposed 
to me in conversation, since I observed such various conditions 
of development, which were moreover never observed except in 
one part of the body, never more anteriorly, which is hardly 
possible if they were substances which had been swallowed. I 
rather think it formed the earliest commencement of the forma¬ 
tion of buds, which usuallj^ appears at this part of the body. 
But it is also possible that it is a peculiar kind of propagation, 
which Steenstrup* and others have observed in many intestinal 
• On the Alternations of Generation. 
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worms^ and which consists in this^ that in the interior of the 
parent animals^ germs (which had not hitherto been shown to be 
a consequence of sexual influences) arc formed and separated. 
The fact which I have stated^ that 1 have seen these globules 
escape^ appears to support this view. 

We have as yet been purposely silent on the true organs of 
generation, so as to be able now to devote ourselves to their con¬ 
sideration alone. Ehrenberg has mentioned as sexual organs 
one or two contractile vesicles and glands occurring either singly 
or in considerable number *. I shall consider both minutely, 
and see what signiflcation they admit of. 

A. The contractile vesicle. —If we examine a Stylonychia (PI. IX. 
fig. 2) or a Bursaria, we observe, with a little effort, a bright, 
tolerably large vesicle. At first sight it appears to be a round 
aperture in the skin, whence it has ha[)pencd that many observers 
have considered it as having some relation to the respiration; 
this however is by no means the case, for it lies within the body. 
We may easily convince ourselves of this fact by observing the 
animals (as Ehrenberg first stated) whilst revolving on their 
longitudinal axis. At those moments when the vesicle disap¬ 
pears, we sec distinctly how the lin(?s which cover the whole body 
longitudinally and arc covered with cilia are drawn over the spot 
which is apparently open. It is often difficult to discover the 
vesicle on account of the number of granules which exist in the 
skin. The most common and very constant form is the globular; 
we scarcely ever notice any form which differs materially from 
this. But in some genera radii occur which traverse the body 
in a stellate manner, and are sometimes longer, at others shorter 
(fig. 4). The varieties in the number of the vesicles are likewise 
slight; there are usually one (in most genera) or two {Parame¬ 
cium, Chilodon Cucullulus). Sometimes indeed several occur, but 
then usually the animal is in the act of division. In § 17 of 
Siebold's work there is something to correct. According to his 
account, Trachelitis Meleagris is covered with a row of from eight to 
twelve round contractile cavities (p. 21); and Ehrenberg regards 
the colourless juice they contain, in consequence of an optical 
illusion, as gastric cells filled with a reddish gastric juice. But 
the fact is this: the eight to twelve round vesicles do not appear 
red as the result of an optical illusion, but in consequence of the 
coloured juice contained in them; for when the animals dissolve, 
the red juice is seen to pour out. This animal also exhibits two 
other vesicles, which are the true contractile bladders. Those oc¬ 
curring also in Amphileptus Mekagris and longicollis appear to me 
to correspond to the eight to ten vesicles in Trachelius Meleagris, as 

^ On a double condition of the sexes demonstrable as far down as the 
Monadina. 
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their contractions did not appear to me to be tlie same as 1 had 
been accustomed to see in other forms. Siebold ascribes to Spi- 
rostomum ambiguum a contractile reseiToir in the form of a long 
pulsating vessel which runs througli the longitudinally-extended 
abdomen. I have never seen this; perhaps Siebold has mistaken 
the two to four rows of cilia, which we have mentioned, for it. 
In Stentor also, in addition to the large round contractile spaces 
at the anterior extremity of the abdomen, there arc several such 
spaces extending down the abdomen laterally. In my own ex¬ 
aminations on the generative relations of the Stentors which I 
have already detailed, I have examined several hundred speci¬ 
mens, but, except the large contractile cavity, have never seen 
another situated laterally on the abdomen. Probably Siebold 
has examined the first stage of development (perhaps as fig. 8). 
The most important physiological prop(M’ty of this vesicle, as 
already pointed out, is its contractility. We see how, from time 
to time, it contracts powerfully, frequently spasmodically, again 
expands and repeats the contraction. In those cases in which 
the vesicle exhibits stellate extensions, these are expanded at the 
base so as to resemble a bulb, just as if some fluid contents had 
been impelled into them, which however has not been showm to 
be the case. The contractions in some occur regularly, in others 
irregularly. With a view to this point I observed, with Schmidt, 
Paramecium Aurelia, SUjlomjchia pustalata and Bursnria jlava. 
We found that in P, Aarelia, from the commencement of one 
contraction to that of the following, six to eight, and in Slylony- 
ckia about ten to tw'clve seconds clay>scd, but that in Bursaria 
the interval betw^een the recurrence of the contractions w^as so 
short that it could not be estimated. Let us test by these ob¬ 
servations the general correctness of Sicbold^s conclusion, “ that 
there arc hollow', rhythmically contractile, as it were, pulsating 
cavities in various forms, nutniers and arrangement.^^ 

As regards the occurrence of contractile vesicles in the sepa¬ 
rate families, it has been proved in most of them. Even in the 
first treatise on tliis subject* attention was drawn to their pre¬ 
sence in the greater number of forms, and instances have since 
been made known, in Ehrenberg^s separate ti’catises, in w^hich 
they were shown to exist, although formerly they appeared to be 
wanting. However, they have not been recognised hitherto in 
the following families (probably on account of the inadequacy of 
our optical means or other circumstances): Vibrionea, Arcellina, 
BadUarina, Closterina^ Colepina and Dinohrytna. 

B. The glands .—In addition to the vesicles, we find in almost 
all Polygastrica, glands of a somewhat more solid structure than 


• Ehrenberg, /. ult. cU. 

Ann. 4* Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. Suppl. 
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the rest of the body. They ai‘e best seen by allowing the Infu¬ 
sorium to decay from the deficiency of water without removing 
it from the glass-slide. In the work above quoted, Ehrenberg 
distinguished the following forms, among which all the varieties 
may be comprised:— 

1. The globular; 3. the ovate; 3. the discoid; 4. the reniform; 
6. the ligulate; 6. the moniliform; 7. the cylindrical; and 8. the 
annular. They appear to be more general than the vesicles, but 
have not been found in some, although few families. These are 
the Coleptna, Vibrionea, Dinobryim and Arcellina. In regard to 
these organs also I find in Siebold (§ 21—23) some remarks to 
which I cannot assent. 

a. The nucleus appears to him to be loose in the parenchyma, 
as the observation can be frequently made that the Infusoria re¬ 
volved around the nucleus which remained at rest in their inte¬ 
rior. This appearance however cannot so often be perceived, and 
only when we attentively observe the glands for a considerable 
time; it never appears when we first commence observation and 
observe both the glands and the body. I therefore consider this 
phsenomcnon as an optical illusion, especially when I recollect that 
it would be inexplicable how the glands in the different genera 
and species preserve so constant a position, which could not be ex¬ 
pected in so yielding a parenchyma of the body as Siebold has pre¬ 
supposed in his consideration of the relations of nutrition to exist. 

b. At p. 25, in note 2, Siebold supposes that the glands per¬ 
haps subsequently became developed into distinct animals, be¬ 
cause after the death of the Infusoria they were not immediately 
destroyed. This also appeal's improbable to me, because I fre¬ 
quently saw these nuclei disappear even in half an hour or an 
hour, although water was present in sulHeieiit quantity. That 
they are preserved longer than the rest of the body ought not to 
occasion surprise, as they arc of a more solid consistence. 

Remark, —As regards the occurrence of glands and vesicles in 
one and the same individual, it must be remarked that in all 
cases where a vesicle is present the gland has also been shown to 
occur, or certainly may be demonstrated to occur, as several ob¬ 
servations have shown us [Prorodon teres)^ but that there are 
some families in which the glands, but not the contractile vesi¬ 
cles, have been seen {Badllarina, Closterina), If both organs are 
present at the same time, and we coincide in Ehrenberg’s view 
on the use of these organs, the supposition becomes probable that 
they are connected with one another. This however has by no 
means been confirmed. 

C. Import of these two organs. 

Ehrenberg considers the glands as testicles and the vesicles as 
seminal vesicles. In truth, this view has not been expressed by 
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him without reason. The analogy of this vesicle with the con¬ 
tractile organ of the Rotifera, which appears from its evident 
connexion with the ovary to be the seminal vesicle, is in favour 
of this view. Wiegmann, in mentioning Ehrenberg^s discovery 
in his annual report*, remarked, that perhaps the contractile 
vesicle might be a heart. He states, as his ground for this sup¬ 
position, that it is always formed before the longitudinal and 
transverse division of the body of the animal, which might ap¬ 
pear to indicate that it was connected with some organ essentially 
necessary to the vital process; w'hilst, on the other hand, the or¬ 
gans of propagation, which under other circumstances did not 
commence their functions until the body w^as perfectly formed, 
do not require so e^irly a formation nor so constant an action. 
However, it appears to nu' that Wiegmann's objection is weakened 
on the one hand by the consideration that the division is always 
an essentially distinct formation of the individual from tliat of 
sexual reproduction, and hence that the laws of the development 
of the two inodes of formation of new individuals are by no 
means identical; on the other hand, by the supposition that at 
every contraction seminal fluid is not evacuated. Sicbold with 
Wiegmann also considers the contractile vesicle as the first 
form of a circulatory system and the first attempt at a cir¬ 
culation of the nutritive fluid, but merely as a consequence of 
the following presupposition : Most probably the liquid fill¬ 
ing the cavities which bec(nnc distended by a kind of diastole 
is a nutritious fluid emanating from the parenchyma, which at 
the systole is again propelled into the parenchyma, whence the 
necessary motion and distribution of this nutritive fluid arc effecti'd 
and its stagnation jirevcnted.” As Siebold^s view is based upon 
this alone, and bidieving that I have removed Wiegniann^s objec¬ 
tions, and Ehrenberg’s view having at least one analogy, although 
of itself not sufficient, 1 prefer the opinion of the latter; but I 
must not conceal the fact, that the occurrence of glands without 
vesicles (in the dosterina and Bacillarina) appears to show that the 
connexion of these two organs is not essential. Still it is not 
impossible, that by the perfection of our o])tieal resources the 
contractile vesicle may be detected in these families also. 

Remark ,—It would have been an important point to have also 
taken the eyes (of both the Rotatoria and the Polygastrica) into 
consideration; however, as Schmidt in his paper on the Ro¬ 
tatoria has likewise omitted this, it affords matter sufficient for a 
distinct treatise. 


• Wiegmann’s Archiv, 18.31. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES IX. and X. 

PlATB IX. B. 

Clogteriwn aeerosum : o o, vesiclet containing grannies in constant 
motion; minute thin cords, which I saw change in rela¬ 

tive position ; d d, glands; m, aperture (mouth); r r, apertures 
which occur in some other species of CloHeriaf and firom which 
Ehrenberg saw minute feet project. 

Fiff.2. StyUmychia putiulafa : m, mouth; b, contractile bladder; f, rigid 
brisUes, moveable upon their bases. 

Fiy, 3. VoriiceUa nebuli/era : b, contractile vesicle; a, gastric cells; mus¬ 
cular sheath; m, muscle; v e, elongations of the muscle; /, attach¬ 
ment in die muscular sheath. 

Fig, 4. Paramecium itomioptycha: aa a, fibres which form a circle around 
the oral aperture; z, its minute appendix; d, gland; *, contractile 
vesicle with its appendages* 

Fig, 5, A VorticeUa : et, mouth; general alimentary canal (oesophagus); 
X, gastric cells; t i, their hollow peduncles; a, anus. 

Fig, fi. EpistylU grandie : m, mouth; 11 , gastric cells, which 1 saw filled, 
without having seen the nutritious matter pass the apparent extre¬ 
mity r of the oesophagus; a, filled gastric cells in connexion with 
the general alimetitaiy canal. 

Plate X. 

Fig, 7. Stentor aeruleue : h, vesicle; it, germ; d, gland. 

Fige, 8 —H. Stages of the development of the globular body observed in its 
interior. 

Fig, 15* Stentor polymorphus : b, contractile vesicle; d, gland; e, germ, as 
described under St, caruleus. 


XLVII.— Descriptions of three newly-discovered British species of 
Coleoptcra, By T. Vernon Wollaston, B.A., F.C.P.S. 

[With a Plate.] 

Section NECROPHAGA. 

Fam. Mtcxtopha(hd;b, Westwood, 

Genus Atomaria, Kirby. 

1. Atomaria palUda, Oblonga, pubescens, corpore toto, oculis nigrU 
antennisque testaceis exceptis, pallido-testaceo. PL IX. fig. 1. 
Corp. long. lin. Depressed, thickly punctured, slightly 
shining and pubescent. The entire insect of a uniform pale tes¬ 
taceous hue, with the exception of the antennse, which are slightly 
darker, and the eyes which are black. Thorax broad; antennm 
long and robust, the three apical joints large, forming a club, the 
terminal one slightly paler than the rest. 

Taken at Fulboum near Cambridge. Three specimens are in 
my own cabinet, and one or two more in the possession of the 
Rev. Hamlet Clark of Northampton* 
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Section PHILHYDRIDA. 

Fam. Anisotomid^, Stephens, 

Genus Ephistemus, Westwood. 

2. Ephistemus palustris. Niger, nitidus, subpubescens, tliorace in- 
terdum piceo, antennis pedibusque testaceis. PI. IX. fig. 2. 

Corp. long. lin. Oblong-ovate, very convex, pitchy-black, 
shining, minutely ami sparingly punctured, most obscurely pu¬ 
bescent. Thorax large and sometimes piccous. Legs pale tes¬ 
taceous. Antenna; somewhat darker, thick, with the club robust. 

I possess three specimens of this very distinct species (which 
is at once recognised from the rest by its larger size) taken, each 
on different occasions, in the marshes near Cambridge. Con¬ 
cluding it therefore to be a fen insect, 1 have selected the specific 
name palustris^^ as most appropriate. 

Section IIYDIIADEPIIAGA. 

Fam. Dyticiujs, Leach, 

Genus llt/droporus, Clair\il]e. 

3. Hydroporus trifasciaius. Capite fusco-ferrugineo, thorace fer- 
rUgineo basi nigra lateribus rotuiidatis, elytris pallido-ferrugineis, 
fasciis tribnssutiiraapicequc nigris, corpore subtus piceo, antennis 
pedibusque pallidis. PI. IX. fig*3. 

Corp. long. lin. Somewhat linear-oblong, glabrous, thickly 
and minutely punctured. Under side piccous. Eyes black. Head 
dusky-ferrugineous. Thorax convex, with the sides rounded, 
broader than the elytra and slightly widest in front, ferrugincous 
with the extreme hinder margin black; a short, deep fovea on 
each side at the base, approximating anteriorly. Elytra depressed, 
with a sutural stria continuing more than half the length of the 
suture from the base, and a very deep one on the disc (in con¬ 
tinuity with the fovea on the thorax) extending to the middle of 
the elytron and tending slightly inwards posteriorly,—pale-fer- 
rugineous with the suture and three fascia; black,—the first being 
at the base, the second (of a zigzag form, somewhat in the shape 
of the letter M) a little behind the middle, and the third towards 
the apex. Legs pale-fcrrugineous. Antennae slightly darker, 
except the basal joints wdiich are pale. 

This most minute and very interesting Hijdr^orus was cap¬ 
tured in Ireland by my friend W. Clear, Esq., in the river Lee 
near Cork, and to him I am indebted for three specimens from 
which the above description was drawn. 
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XLYIII.— The Birds of Calcutta, collected and described by 

GaB 1< J. SlTNDBVALl.’*’. 

[Continued from p. 407.] 

58. Falco tinnunculus^ L. 

Our common Kestril is also indigenous in Bengal. I recog^ 
nised it once clearly, but procured none in that country. A 
young male however was taken December 5 on board ship, near 
the equator in the Indian Ocean, about 100 miles from Ceylon t, 
and another young specimen was sent home from Java by the 
forementioned Dr. Mcllerborg. Both these birds showed, on a 
comparison with Swedish specimens of the second year, not the 
slightest diflference either in colour or dimensions. This, like 
all small species of hawks or falcons, is called in Bengal Sikhrie, 
like the cuckoo {supra, no. 46). The same name is employed by 
Levaillant (Ois. Air. no. 30) for a falcon which seems to oe but 
slightly different from the year-old F. tinnuncubis. lie calls it 
Chiquera from a label which a Frenchman at Chandernagor had 
attached to the bird. This is evidently tlie same name, whose 
pronunciation has been somewhat diflerently modified. One may 
detect the same name changed in many other w ays. For instance, 
under Cuculus no. G in Lath. Gen. llist., it is written Sercea, 
Sirkeer, and SurkooL We may hence judge of the value of our 
infonnation on the language of the natives, especially when they 
come through England; all the three names quoted, when pro¬ 
nounced in the English manner, are more like the correct sound 
than is apparent from the spelling. 

59. Falco peregrinator, sp. nov. (obs. non ad Calcutta visus). 

Niger ; subtus ferrugineus, antice pullidior; pectore longitudina- 

liter nigro-maculato, abdomine, crisso. tibiisque irreguiariter nigro- 
fasciatis; cauda alas superante. (Maxime affinis F. peregrino,} 

$ (in Mari indico d. 19 Junii) supernc tota, cum alis, lateribus 
capitis usque infra oculos et macula genarum, latiori quam in F. pc- 
regrino, pure nigra, absque marginibus pallidis plumarum. Super- 
cilia nulla distincte colorata. Gula ct collum antice albido-ferru- 
ginea striolis tenuibus nigris: colore rufo et latitudine striolarum 
deorsum auctis. Latera corporis, venter, tectrices alas inferiores et 
tibiae crebre, saturate rufo nigroque maculato fasciata. Alas nigre: 
remiges maculis pogonii interioris transversis, fulvis. Penna 1* et 
3* ssquales. Rectrices fere ssquales, nigrse, margine apicis albidse; 
pogonium internum maculis 9 angustis, transversis rufescentibus; 
pogonium externum maculis obsoletis, cinerascenti micantibus. 
Pedes validissimi, toti ilavi. Rostrum fuscescens. Cera et orbita 

• Translated from the ‘ Physiogiaphiska Sallskapets Tidskrift* by H. E. 
Strickland, M. A. 

t The following day Cgpielus affims (supra, no. 40) was procured. 
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fusco'flavescentes. Iris nigro-fusca. Oculi magni, valdc convexi. 
prominuli. Longit. 18 poll. sv. (in cute a‘^servata cauda 2^ poll, 
ultra alas). Ala flexa 330 mill.* tarsus 41, digitus medius iS, cum 
ungue G8 ; cauda 180. llostrum e fauce 31, altit. 20, cum cranio 70. 
Cubitus 98. Statura F, peregrini, vel paullo robiistior; rostiurn pra?- 
scrtim crassius et convexius apparet; alae, ratione reliquarum par- 
tiuin, paullo breviores. 

On my homeward voyage from Bengal I obtained this hand¬ 
some Falcon in 20' N. between Ceylon and Sumatra, j’ather 
nearer the last-named island, and at least seventy [Swedish] miles 
from the nearest land, viz. the Xieobai* Islands. It settled ujmn 
the edge of a sail, whcjice it was slu)t down. I have only se(‘n 
the specimen described, and have jmicurcd no infonnation of any 
similar bird, either in books or collect ions. It might perhaiis be 
regarded as a Irojiieal variety of Fafeo perrfjrmtis, but the pure 
black on the upper jiarts, tlie sliorl( r wings and unusually large 
projecting eyes give this bird a marked distinction from tbc eoin- 
mon forms of that sjacies. F. (*(‘curs mori'over in New 

Holland, gray us with ns, according to A ig. and llorsf., Linn. 
Trans, vol. xiii.* It seems that a con.-adiTable nnmber of birds 
annually tly across iVinn Sumatra and ('eyhm, tliougli they are 
separated by a sea of more than 200 [Swedish] miles in width. 
Only during my voyage through tins channel 1 procured ten or 
twelve birds, most of which are incnlioiKal above, met w ith half¬ 
way between thi'.se two inlands. All sailors liave opportunities of 
seeing land birds at very ctmsiderablc distances from shore, and 
it seems not incredible tliat certain strong-dying species may 
cross the ocean, even between America ami the old continent, 
though probably most of those which venture upon such a journey 
perish before they have ])roceedcd lialf-way. Among otlier in¬ 
stances it may be mentioned tliat Catesby, in his last voyage to 
America, met with an owl in the miilst of the ocean in 20^ N. 
lie does not tell us which speei(‘s it wasf- 

60. Fo/co melanoptervs, Daud.; I^th. Siippl 2 ; Hor«f. Jav. Linn. 
Tr. xiii. ; Glog. Eur. p. 8,*),—I.e Blac. LrvailL Afr. 37, SG. Ela- 
nus cirsius, Bav. Kg 98. pi. 11. El. niLdanojitcrns, hark, ZooL 
Misc, hi. p. 4 ; Vig, et Horsf, Linn. Tr. \v. Faleo dispar, Temm. 
PL Col. 319 (var. Americ.). 

• The New Holland bird is however distinci from prregrini/s; it is the 
F. tnelanogengs, Gould.—II. E. S. 

t F. peregrinator appears to migrate across tlic ocean to groat distanci's 
from India. I possess a specimen which 1 refer (n this species, procuicd in 
1833 on board snip between the Mauritius and Madagascar. M. Sundovull 
gives a good figure of the species, and it is also represented under the name 
of/’, ghaheen by Mr. Jerdon, in his illustrations of Indian Ornithology,’ 
plates 12 and 28.—H. E. S. 
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Albus, 8upra cinereu8» tectricibus alaram minoriboa nigris. Un* 
gue8 teretes, remigum 2^ reliqtiis longior. 

(Serampore d. 16 Febr.) albus 8upra totas pallide incanus, 
fronte alba. Orbita antice cum lineola euperciliari nigra. Alee extua 
colore dorei, vitta antica nigra; pennis primariis fascis extua obscure 
canis, subtus et margine albis; caudam sequantes. Cauda minime 
furcata : omnino mqualis ; alba« pennis 2 mediis canis. Rostrum ni¬ 
grum basi flavum debile. Lora et mentum setosa. Pedes flavi, crassi, 
cute molli, quasi spongiosa tota reticulata. Digit! fissi, vix diver- 
gentes, subtus Iseves. Long. 12|^ poll. Ala 254 millim., tarsus 31, 
digitus medius 30, cum ungue 42, cauda 124, rostrum e fronte 15. 

Few land birds seem to be more widely spread over the earth 
than this species^ which is found in Ulimaroa and the Indian 
Islands, in Southern Asia, all Africa, South Europe, and all the 
warmer parts of America*. I only saw one specimen, which was 
shot on the top of a tree. The stomach was quite thin, and con¬ 
tained remains of a bird; it had moreover a strong smell of fish, 
but no remains of them were found. Nor was any trace seen of 
insects, which are asserted to be the sole food of this bird. Yet 
at that season there was no want of opportunity for an insectivo¬ 
rous bird to satisfy itself with grasshoppers, crickets, &c., with 
which the stomachs of most of the birds which 1 opened in Ben¬ 
gal w'ere filled. This species also is called Sikhrie like the Kestril, 
Cuckoos, &c. 

61. Falco pondicerianus, L., Lath. no. 46; Horsf. Jav. et Raffi. 
Sum. Linn. Tr. xiii.— Haliaetus pondicerianus recentiorum. 

Rufus, capite, collo, pectoreque albis, limite definite. Adultus 
(Febr.—Apr.). Rostrum albidum; pedes fiavi. Plumsc capitis colli- 
que angustatae, rhachide tenui nigra. Albedo pectoris fere ad pedes 
extensa. Remiges primarim nigrse, basi ad medium rufse; cubitales 
rufee, intus striis quibusdam transversis nigris. Cauda tota rufa. 
Magnitude Buteonis; ala 360 miU., tarsus 50, digitus medius preeter 
unguem 30. Rostrum simile F- navii : majus quam Buteonis. Nares 
subrotundse paullo longitudinales. Remex 4'^ reliquis longior. Cauda 
rotundata, alas sequans. Tarsi antice scutis parvis; basi tantum plu- 
mati. Digit! toti scutati. (Afilnis Miluo, nec F. albicillm.) Juniores 
(Febr.—Apr.) similes adultis, coloribus tamen paullo obscurioribus 
omati. 

This handsome bird of prey is known by the name Bramin^ 
hawky in Bengalese Braminutjilt. The Hindoos regard it as a 
Bramin among the hawks, or of a better caste than the others, 
probably because it is the handsomest, and have a superstitious 
veneration for it in the same way as the peasantry with us regard 
the Stork and the Swallow. It occurs also in the Indian mytho- 

* The American bird, Elanut ditpar, is distinct from E. melanopterus .— 
H. £« S. 
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and is one of Yishnu^s attributes. This is one of the for¬ 
tunate animals which according to their doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion contains the soul of a Bramin which is on the point of again 
entering into the human form. The Bramin-hawk is very com¬ 
mon near the river, especially about Calcutta, but it is not found 
so abundantly as Falco ater. Further down, where the water 
begins to be salt, and the country is less inhabited, it is not to 
be seen. It seems to be found in all India and is often brought 
from Java. It flies in circles over the water, whence it carries 
oflF all kinds of floating offal, morsels of flesh, entrails, &c., per¬ 
haps also fish, but 1 never saw it or the following species pounce on 
entire corpses which lay upon the banks or floated in the stream. 
Their food was seized by the feet, and was commonly carried off 
to some tree or to the mast of a ship, to be there devoured, but 
small pieces are also eaten during flight. Their cry is a some¬ 
what rough He e e e e-, almost like that of a horse or a goat. 

They are seen about Calcutta the whole year. According to a 
statement in Lathani^s Gen. Hist., they lay two or three eggs in 
trees in March and April. A number of Indian names for this 
bird are there enumerated. 

62. Falco ater, Gm., Lath. no. 38 ; Glog. Eur. p. 82. — Milvusater 
rec. 

Fuscus, cauda longitudine reliqui corporis leviter furcata, alas 
paullo superante, fusca, subtus paliidius fasciata; plumis capitis 
latius oblongis. 

(j'^^^dor ? Febr.) totus fusccscens, pectore albido striolato, non 
ferrugineo, capita albido fuscoque longitudinaliter maculato. Gula 
albida. Longit. 21 poll. Ala 430 mill., tarsus 50, cauda 260, 1|^ poll, 
ultra alas.— ? major &c., ut descriptio Glogeri cit. 

This species, which is spread over all the warmer regions of 
the old continent, is one of the most abundant near Calcutta. 
Its mode of life thoroughly resembles that of the Bramin-haw^k. 
The cry is shai-pcr, not unlike our kite^s, but more interrupted, 

much like heheheheeee -! This species also remains stationary 

all the year. Both this and the last have a great resemblance, 
in their mode of flight and in all their habits, to Falco buteo as well 
as to F. milvus, but they arc chiefly seen near inhabited places, 
and are not shy, as they are not persecuted. They are often seen 
sitting in trees or on roofs in the city^. Both are stated to budd 
on the stems of lofty trees. F. ater is named simply tjeel, which 
corresponds to our name hawk. 

63. Falco .. . Fuscus, cauda longa, alba, brevius furcata, apicibus 
nigris. Magnitudine prioris, 

I saw this hawk twice only, in the month of April, flying near 
Calcutta, but could not procure it. The flight ana general 
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appearance were like those of the former^ but the tail appeared 
longer. 

Falco buteo? an F, asiaiicus^ Lath.? Near Sucsagor, above 
Calcutta^ I twice saw (on March 22 and 23) a hawk which 1 am 
disposed to regard as our common Buzzard^ which it resembled 
in size; colour; flight; and all its actions. The head was pale; 
with a dark band through the eyes. On one occasion it settled 
on a stone twenty-five ells from mC; just as one of my gun-bar- 
rcls; loaded with large shot; had been fired off. In the other 
barrel there was only sparijow-shot, so that I despaired of hitting 
it; and aiming straight at the bird, I fired and got nothing. 

In the lower parts of the river, in the district of the S under¬ 
bunds, when on my homeward voyage in May, I three times saw 
a species of bird flying at some distance, which could be nothing 
but a large bird of prey. It seemed to be little less than an 
eagle, dark-coloured, beneath white, with ])ointed wings, and 
rather smaller anteriorly than is usual with raptorial birds. The 
flight was like that of an eagle. Could it possibly be allied to 
Falco leucopsisy Bcchst. f 

I once saw a hawk fly past which I thought I recognised as a 
full-grown F. palumbariuSy but I cannot assert it positively. 
Tliese, and many other species of birds which follow, are only 
enumerated to draw attention to them. 

I often heard Europeans speak of Eagles, which would seem 
not to be rare in this country, and as they asserted of their own 
knowledge, quite distinct from Vultures, Possibly they alluded 
to Vultur pondicerianuSy or perhaps the large unknown bird of 
prey just mentioned. It should be observed that Ciconia argala 
is often called Eagle by the English, and the Hindoos who know 
English believe this bird to be the Eagle of the Europeans. 

64. Vultur hengalensis, Gm.—Bengal Vulture, Lath, Syn, i. p. 19. 
t. 1 (fig. mala, eademque in Lath. Gen. Hist.). Vultur Icucoce- 
phalus j3, Lath, Syst. i. p. 3 (nec. Sjrnon. Hasselq.). Chaugoun. 
vaill, Afr, pi. 11 (e Bengalia; fig. mala, ut ibidem plerwque avium 
rapacium). (V. indicus pullus, Temm.') 

Nigro-fuscus, subtus rhachichbus albis striolatus, supra iromacu- 
latus, dorso posteriore albo. Collare lanatum, album, 6oUi infimi. 
Area pectoralis atra. Nares transversse, lineares. $ adultus (Cal¬ 
cutta, Febr.). Caput et collum fusccscentia, subnuda, sparse pilosa. 
Caput supeme fuscescenti pilosum. Occiput et nucha densius albido- 
lanata. Interscapulium et alee fere pure nigra immaculata. Dorsum 
posterius ab elis tectum, pure album. Remiges cubitales extus cine- 
rascentes. Alse tectrices inferiores (nec marginales) albar. Cauda 
nigra. Gastrseum nigro-fuscum, rhachidibus tenuibus, definite albis. 
Tibia intus alba. Area pectoralis magna, triangularis, aterrima, im¬ 
maculata, brevissime et densissime plumata; lateribus postieeque 
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limbo albO'lanato (plerumque occultato) cincta. Collare, cum hoc 
limbo continuum, tantum postice plumis quibusdam brevibus, laceris 
ornatum* Pedes et rostrum plumbeL 

Ijongit. 32 poll. sv. Ala 533 mill. (21J poll.), cauda 225, tarsus 
100. Digitus medius 100, cum ungue 130. Rostrum e fronte ho- 
rizontaliter 57. Expansio alarum 7^ pcd. 

? (verisim. junior. Calcutta, Febr.). Similis mari sed colores 
omnes cincrascente>sordidi, minimc vero rufescenti-inquinati. Etiam 
rhachidcs infcriores sordide albae. Plumaedorsi unicolores : anteriores 
nigro-cinerascentcs reliquae alba?. Tota area pectoralis pure atra. 
Ala 545 mill. Rostrum e fronte: horizontaliter 53 mill., oblique 
ad apicem 63. Altitudo maxilla? superioris 23. Tarsus 90. Digitus 
medius cum ungue 120. CJauda 215. 

Juv. ut ? sed albedo vix ulla apparet: color omnis cincreo-fuscus, 
Bordide rufescenti-tinctus. Pluinse corporis inferioris stria albida 
paullo latiore quam rhachidc, sed iiulla jduma margine rufescens. 
J^orsi plumae immaculattr. Area pectori.s fuscescente-nigra, atro-im- 
mixta. (!Jollarc lanatum sordidc album. Ala 532 mill. Cetera? di- 
mensioncs ut feernina*. Uemiges 3 ct 4 sequales, reliquis longiores ; 
cubitales posteriores attingunt apieem ala?. Cauda paullo rotundata, 
parum cxeedit alas; apicc detrita, rhachidibus a])ice nudis spinosa. 
Pedes reticulati. larsi toti nudi. Rostrum simile VulturU fulvi \ 
non ad oculos usque fissum. Nares angustje, paullo obliqua*. 

Obs, Cel. Temminck in enumerationc Vulturum (PI. Col. livr. 72, 
et ibd. 89) biinc pro juniori V. indico habet, cum verisimilitcr tan¬ 
tum juniorcs V. bengalenses vidisse ei contigerit. At juniores utrius- 
que specie! sat similes sunt. Sic etiam Riippell hanc avem non 
cognovit (Ann. Sc. Nat. 1830, Dec.). Vultur indicus, quern tantum 
in mussels vidi, similior cst V.fulvo, ct in his a V. bengalensi differt : 
area pectoralis colore dorsi ; collare plumis definitis, oblongis orna- 
tum ; adultus fulvus; pullus obscure fuscus, plumis ventris, etiamque 
dorsi, stria media fulva, et plerumque margine fulvo notatis; area 
})ectoralis immaculata, rufescenti-tincta. 

This Vulture occurs around Calcutta tlie whole year, in great 
abundance; everywhere, even in the town, it is found in plenty. 
They do not strictly live in flocks, but often sit several together 
in the same tree, and one daily .secs great assemblages of them 
around the corpses lying on the river bank, from which they de¬ 
rive their principal nourishment. Vultures walk with case, which 
gives them a remarkable resemblance to turkeys, even when they 
are fighting for their prey; they appear equally stupid, and their 
fights a]>pear to be equally bloodless. The nights and part of 
the days are passed in trees, where they are often seen sitting 
motionless with half-expanded wings, most like the Greek repre¬ 
sentations of winged griffins and sphinxes, which in this respect 
are evidently modelled after Vultures. They fly remarkably well, 
with the wings still, often to an incredible height in vast circles, 
to search for prey, or perhaps more often for pastime and mid- 
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day recreation. No sound is ever heard from them. Th^ smell 
strongly of musk^ which is stiU very perceptible^ after an interval 
of nine years^ in the stuffed specimens brought home. The 
Bengalese name is Sukheni or Jidheni (the accent on the final i). 
I heard no name which resembled the word Ckauffaun adopted by 
Levaillant^ which a Frenchman at Chandemagor had written on 
the specimen described by him. It is probably based on an in« 
correct adoption of the name Sukheni. 

Among hundreds of Vultures which I saw, often only fifteen 
or twenty ells distant, I perceived none winch were yellowish 
brown, wherefore I presume that the so-coloured Vultur indicus 
never, or rarely, occurs near Calcutta. A small number of them 
were coloured distinctly black and white like the hen above 
described. Most of them were grayish like the two others de¬ 
scribed. 

65. Vultur pondicerianuSf auct., Temm. PL Col. 2 (fig. opt.). 

Niger, area pectoris concolore, lateribus posticeque latius albo 

cincta; capite colloque nudis, dilate rubris. Priori paullo minor. 

This species is not common, and I did not procure it, but I 
several times had an opportunity of observing it carefully. It 
was rather less than the former, and is consequently one of the 
smaller species of Vulture. It was not distinguished by any 
special name, and was occasionally seen among other Vultures. 
It is always, even during fiight, easily recognisable by the purer 
black colour, the red neck, and the large white spots under the 
body. I never saw it near enough to distinguish the projecting 
ear-formed folds of skin on the neck. 

66. Columba tigrina, Temm., Wagl. no. 96. 

Fuscescens, dorso griseo g^ittato, nigro striolato ; plumis nuchae 
infimae nigris, apicc cordato-incisis, gutta apicis alba. Caput canes- 
cens. Alae breves. Rostrum nigrum; |)edes rubri. Corpus subtus 
immaculatum rubicundo-cinerascens, abdomine crissoque albis. Hec- 
trices latcrales apice late cinereee. Magnit. et statura Turturis 
^ Febr., Martii). Ala 126 mill., cauda 123, tarsus 20, digitus 
medius 21, cum ungue 26. 

This small Dove, which is much like the European Turtle-dove, 
is very common near Calcutta, and was said to be stationary there. 
They were seen commonly tw'o or three together, walking on the 
ground to pluck rice-grain, &c. on which they live. In the 
stomach were found moreover small snail shells, stones, &c. for 
trituration of the food. The flight and motions are much like our 
woodpigeon’s, and like it they were very Ay, and had a singular 
faculty of hiding themselves behind branch and leaves in tlie 
tims. The note is also like the woodpigeon^t and has given rise 
to the Bengalese name Okugu (the n as in German or oa in 
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French). The skin is tender and closely attached to the body as 
in our pigeons^ and the feathers have the same peculiar structure 
of which I spoke before under the Cuckoos. 

67. Columba livia var. domestica. Tame doves were kept by 
the natives in most villa^ in great numbers. They were chiefly 
of the race common also with us, which most resembles wild 
pigeons; but as they live more at liberty, without being confined 
in winter, they i^uire their natural blue colour more frequently 
than with us, with two black bands on the wings. I saw some 
among them which had the back white, which I never saw among 
tame pig^ns in Sweden. This species is perhaps hardly to be 
found strictly wild in Bengal, which country is wholly destitute 
of cliffs and mountains, but it appeared to me that a great por¬ 
tion of them were more or less in a wild state, which seems also 
to be often the case in South Europe. 

68. Columba -. Seveml species of pigeon were mentioned 

as being found wild in the country. Among them is one which 
the Europeans called Ring^drwe, and which was asserted to be 
precisely the same as the European species, but I failed in seeing 
any such. It was said to arrive at certain seasons in great flocks, 
and then to depart again. 

Another small green dove was stated to frequent certain places 
all the year. It was said to be shy, and difficult to see in the 
trees. Some uhich I saw in cages were said to be of this spe¬ 
cies; it was Coluinba superciliaris, Vf[C, indica, auct.), which 
is rather larger than a thrush, reddish gray, with grec*n wings 
and back, a gray head, wuth white eyebrows and a cross-band on 
the sides of the neck, red feet and beak. 

[To be continued.] 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 13,1846.—^William YarreU, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

'• Descriptions of thirteen new species of Brachiopoda'* By G. B. 

Sowerby, F.L.S. 

Tersbrstula kioricans. Ter, testd antic'k rotundatd,poetic^ acumi^ 
natd, tenuiusculd, nigricantei valvis inaqualibus, radiatim costatis, 
costis rotundatis; lined marginali rectivsculd; valvd dorsali sub- 
trigond, depressiusculd, rotundatd, lateribus postids declivibus; 
/bromine magno, baud integro, quadrato; arid cardinali magnd, 
pkmmsculd, lateribus rotundatis; deltidiis angustis ad latera 
/oraminis eoalescentibus; valvd ventrali depressd, transversim 
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ovatd; dentihue eardinalibue ut tn T. psittaoeA; tnargine valva^ 
rum crenulato. 

A single specimen of this very interesting species was found in 
the collection of the late G. Humphrey, without locality. This and 
the T, psittacea are the only species that are not punctatetl. 

Terebratula japonica. TerJesid oblongd, antick rotundatd, tenui, 
albicante; valvis subaguaHter convesis, longitudinaliter radiatim 
striatis, striis numerosis, subirregularibus, eubbifurcatis, ad latera 
prope cardinem confertiusculis; lateribua prope cardinem subpla^ 
nulatis; lined marginali rectiusculd, ad latera posticb declivi; 
valvd dorsali postic^ subproductd, truncatd; foramine mediocri, 
baud integro, perobliquo; ared cardinali inconspicud, deltidiis ob- 
eoletis ; interne parvo, ^ longitudinis valvm, ramulos duos angus» 
tos, den.um amentum latum flexuosum sistente; marginibus valva- 
rum minutissim^ denticulato. 

Shell oblong, rounded in front, thin, whitish; valves nearly equally 
convex, longitudinally radiately striated, striae numerous, rather 
irregularly dichotomous and very close-set on the sides near the 
hinge; the sides neai* the hinge rather flattened; marginal line 
nearly straight, inclining to the sides near the hinge; dorsal valve 
somewhat produced posteriorly and truncated, with a moderate-sized, 
very oblique and incomplete perforation; cardinal area indistinct, 
with obsolete deltidia; internal appendages small, one-third the 
length of the valve, with two narrow little branches, and then a broad 
Hexuous loop; margin of the valves very minutely denticulated. 

In Mr. Cuming's collection, from Japan. Easily distinguished 
from T. cancellata of Koch by its foramen not being entire. 

Tsuebratula CRENI7LATA. Ter, testd suborbiculariy post ice suhacu- 
minatd, mibtruncatd, crassiusculd, albicante; valvis inaqualibus, 
radiatim cost at is, cost is paucis, majusculis, rotundatis; lined mar* 
ginali flewuosd, antice subsinuatd; foramine magno, subintegro; 
ared cardinali magnd, subplanulatd, margine undulato; deltidiis 
magnis, discrefis; valofs ventralis margine postico ad utrumque 
latus declivi; ossiculo interno e spind validd obtnsd antichpor- 
reetd, ramulis duobus lateralibus retroversis; margine valvarum 
crenato. 

Shell suborbicular, rather attenuated and subtruncate behind, 
rather thick and whitish; valves unequal, with few rather large, 
rounded, radiating ribs; marginal line dexuous, slightly sinuated in 
front; perforation large, nearly entire; cardinal area large, flattish, 
with an undulated margin; deltidia large, separate; ])osterior mar¬ 
gin of the ventral valve inclined on either side ; internal appendage 
consisting of a single strong spine standing forward, and with two 
lateral reflected branches; margin of the vdves crenated. 

From Santa Cruz, in Mr. Cuming’s collection. 

Terebratula rosea, Humplu’ey. Ter, testd oblongo-ovali, subde* 
pressd, anticb subatienuatd, erased, rosed, albieante radiatim pietd; 
valvis subeequalibus, lavibus; lined marginali subjlesmosd, antick 
reflexd; valvd dorsali majori, posticb subproduetd, truncatd; fora* 
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mine minimo, intcgro; ared cardinali latiusculd, deltidiis coales- 
ccntihus, svlco mediano discretis; valvd ventruli ovali, antice pan- 
Inlum rotvndato-attenuatd; lined marginall ex nmbone ad utrum^ 
que latus declivi; ossiculo costd elevatd, porrecUl, simplici cun- 
stante; margine valvarum integro. 

Shell of an oblong-oval form, rather depressed, slightly attenuated 
behind, thick, rose-red, painted with paler radiating marks; valves 
nearly equal, smooth; marginal line somew hut dexuous, reflected in 
front; dorsal valve the larger, rather produced posteriorly and trun¬ 
cated ; perforation very small, entire; cardinal area rather wide, 
with united deltidia marked by a me«ial groove; ventral valve oval, 
anteriorly slightly attenuated and rounded, its marginal line slanting 
downwards from the apex on each i^ide; internal appendage con¬ 
sisting of a single elevated rib standing out; margin of the valves 
entire. 

From Brazil, according to the late G. Humphrey, In Mr. Cu¬ 
ming’s and other collections. 

Ti'RFnii\TrLA Kui}irTvi»\. {T.sanguinea,Qi\\oy,A%tT.) Tcr.testd 
sahorhivu lari, post id suf acuminata, gihbd, ginhrd, rubrd, valvisin- 
ttqualibvs, subirregularibus; linen marginnli ad latera sitbftexuosd, 
antice sinuatd; valvd dorsali postice produetd, truncatd ; foramine 
magno, ohliquo, suhintegro; ared cardinali rotundatd; deltidiis 
magnis, distinctis ; carina dorsali latd, prominente, utrinque ro- 
iundato-angulatd, obtusd. valvd ventrali suhpentngonali, postic^ 
angustiori, mediant latd, rotundato-subangulata; antice subirun- 
catd, sulco 7nedinno Into, conspicuo; ossiculo interno magno, ferl 
ut in T. dorsata efformato ; margine valvarum integro. 

Shell ncaily orbicular, rather acuminated posteriorly, gibbous, 
smooth, of a red colour; valves unequal, rather irregular ; marginal 
line slightly flexuous on the sides, sinuated in frout; dorsal valve 
produced behind, truncated, with a large, oblique, nearly entire per¬ 
foration ; cardinal urea rounded, deltidia large, separate; mesial 
ridge broad, prominent, angularly rounded, and obtuse on both sides; 
ventral valve somewhat pentagonal, narrow jiosteriorly, broad in the 
middle, with rounded angles, and slightly truncated in front; mesial 
groove broad and distinct; internal appendage as in T. dorsata; 
margin of the valves entire. 

From the Moluccas; in Mr. Cuming's collection and in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. 

Terebratula sanuuixea (sanguiuea, Chemn.; T. erytkroleuca of 
Qiioy). Ter. testd suborbiculari, antiec subemarginata, gihbosius- 
culd, tenui, sanguined, radiis maculisque radiantibus albidis ornatd; 
lined marginali redd, antice subsinuatd; valvd dorsali post ice 
subacuminatd, truncatd, foramine mediocri, integro, ared cardinali 
latiusculd, marginibus subacutis, deltidiis majusculis, coalescenti- 
bus; valvd ventrali depressiusculd, trnnsversim oboxmtd, antic^ 
subsinuatd, ossiculo interno primum format radios duos, deinde 
annulum centralem et amenta duo lateralia, dembm amentum su- 
perum integrum. 
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Shell Buborbioular, slightly notched in frontt rather f^b^us, thin, 
of a bright light red colour, with white rays and radiating spots; 
margin^ line straight, slightly sinuated in front; dorsal valve rather 
acuminated behind and truncated; perforation middle-sized, com¬ 
plete; cardinal area rather broad, with shaipish edges; deltidia 
rather large and united; ventral valve somewhat depressed, trans¬ 
versely obovate, slightly sinuated in front; the internal appendage 
at first forms two rays, then a central ring and two lateral loops, 
and at length a reflected dorsal loop united to the central ring; 
margin of the valves entire. 

From the island of Zebu« attached to coral under stones; H. 
Cuming. 

TsBBBaATULA iNCONSPicuA. Ter, testd rotundato-suhtriffonali, poB^^ 
tic^ acuminato-rotundatd,aHtic^ eubeinuatd, obscur^ ru/d; valvie in* 
eequalibus, glahris; lined marginali fiexuoad; valvd doraali roiun- 
dato*8ubtrigond, nuunmd incompletd; ared cardinali latd^ad utrum* 
que lotus declivi; deltidiis mediocribus, late discretis; valvd ven* 
trali transversim oblongd, subplanulatd, sulco mediano, lato, subin* 
conspicuo ; margins valvarum integro. 

Shell rounded, subtrigonal, acuminated and rounded behind, 
slightly sinuated before, dull red; valves unequal, smooth; marginal 
line flexuous; perforation large, incomplete; cardinal area broad, in¬ 
clining on each side; deltidia of moderate size, widely separated, 
ventral valve transversely oblong, somewhat flattened, with a broad, 
rather indistinct mesial groove; margin of the valves entire. 

From the late G. Humphrey's collection: locality unknown. 

Terebratula pulchblla. Ter, testd subovatd, postice acuminoto* 
roiundatd, lavi, albidd, lineis nonnullis radiantibus rufis; valvis 
inaqualibus; lined marginali subflexuosd; valvd dorsali subpla* 
nulatd, posticl acuminatd, antict roiundatd, foramine magno, in* 
completo f ared marginali inconspicud, lateribus rotundatis ; delti* 
diis parvis, discretis; valvd ventrali subcirculari, planulatd; ossi* 
cuh intemo e gnomons porrecto, anticb posito, constante ; margins 
valvarum integro. 

Shell subovate, acuminated and rounded behind, smooth, whitish 
with a few radiating red lines; valves unequal, marginal line some¬ 
what flexuous; dorsal valve rather flattened, acuminated posteriorly, 
rounded in front; perforation large, incomplete; cardinal area in¬ 
distinct, its sides rounded; deltidia small, separate; ventral valve 
somewhat circular, flattened; internal appendage consisting of a 
single prominent gnomon near the firont; margin of the valves entire. 

Found by Mr. Cuming attached to cortds at Calapan, isle of 
Mindoro; also from the island of Cocos, Lieut. Swainson; in the 
late O. Humphrey's collection. 

Tbbbbratula coonata, Chenm. Ter, testd mdftrapesoidali, antice 
rotundatd, pallescente, nonnunjuam rub^Si valvis ineequalibus, 
radlatm obsolete striatis, versus marginem obliteralis; lined mar* 
ginali lateraliter anticbqw fieauosd; valvd dorsali comterd, lird 
mediand inconspicud; apice subacumnato refleao ; foramine magno, 
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hand integro; ared cardinali angustd, deltidiis parvis, trigonali- 
bus; valvd ventrali planulatd, margine postivo revtiusculo; sulco 
mediano suhperspicuo; ossiculo interna ramulos duos centrales, 
divergentes, ad apices ejcpansos sistente; margine interno valvarum 
denticulato. 

Shell nearly trapezoidal, rounded in front, of a pale colour, some¬ 
times reddish; valves unequal, ohsoletely radiately striated, the striae 
entirely obliterated near the margin; marginal line flexuous in front 
and on the sides; dorsal valve convex, with an inconsi)icuou8 central 
ridge, its apex somewhat acuminated, reflected, with a large incom¬ 
plete perforation; cardinal area narrow, with small triangular del- 
tidia; ventral valve flattened, its posterior margin nearly straight, 
with a scarcely evident central furrow; internal appendages con¬ 
sisting of two little central diverging branches, expanded at their 
apices; margin of the valves denticulated within. 

lliere are two varieties in colour, from South Africa, according to 
the late G. Humphrey. 

TKaBBRATiTLA TRANSVKR6A. TVr. tcstd tmnsvcrsim suhovaid, tenui, 
rudi, glahrd, pallescente; lined marginali suhjicxuosd, antice sub-- 
sinuatd; foramine maxima, incompteto ; ared cardinali mugnd, 
planatd; deltidiis parvis, longl discrctis; carind dorsali incon- 
spicud, rotundatd; valvd ventrali transversim oblongd, anticc 
rotundatd, post ice in angula obtusissimo dcsitiente ; sulco mediano 
subinconspicuo, rotundato; margine valvarum integro. 

Shell transversely subovate, thin, rugose, smooth, of a pale colour; 
marginal line somewhat flexuous, slightly sinuated in front; dorsd 
valve of a somewhat tetragonal ovate form, very obtusely angular 
behind and reflected; perforation very large, incomplete; cardinal 
area large and flattened; dcltidia small, very distant; mesial ridge 
rounded, indistinct; ventral valve transversely oblong, rounded in 
front, and finishing in a ver}' obtuse angle behind; mesial groove 
rounded; indistinct margin of the valves entire. 

In Mr. Norris’s collection and in that of Mr. Janelle. 

Tbrebratula rubella. Sow. Ter, testd subovatd, postice sub- 
acuminatd, subgibbd, anticT* subsinuatd, rvbrd ; valvis inaqualibus, 
glabris; lined marginali rectiusculd, antice subsinuatd; valvd 
dorsali posticl* subacuminatd, reflexd, carind mediand nulld, sulco 
mediano ohsoletissimo, foramine parvo; ared cardinali angustd, ad 
latera rotundatd, deltidiis majuscuUs^ coalescentibus; valvd ven¬ 
trali ovatd, sulco mediano latiusculo, emarginationem anticam 
efformante; ossiculo interno ut in T. australi; margine valvarum 
leevissimo. 

Shell nearly oval, rather acuminated posteriorly, a little gibteus 
and slightly sinuated anteriorly; valves unequal, smooth; marginal 
line nearly straight, a little sinuated in front; dorsal valve rather 
acuminated posteriorly, reflected, without any mesial ridge, but with 
a very obsolete mesial furrow; perforation small; cardinal area 
narrow, rounded at ^e sides, with rather large united deltidia ; ven- 
Ami, if Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xviii. SvppL 2 L 
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tral valve ovate, with a broad mesial groove forming a sinus in front; 
internal appendage as in^T*. australis. 

From Japan. In Mr. Norris's and Mr. Cuming’s collections. 

Terebratula labradorbnsis. Ter. testd suborbiculari, postich 
acuminatd, obtusd, crassiusculd, albidd; valvis valdk imequalibus, 
radiatim obsolete costatis; lined marginali subflesuosd; vaivd 
dorsali antic^ rotundatd. postick acuminaid^ obtuad; foramine 
magno, integro; ared cardinali magnd, subplanulatd; deltidiis 
majusculis, coalescentihus; carind doraali inconspicud; vaivd ven^ 
trali suborbiculari, postich subacuminatd; margine valvarum cre^ 
nulato. 

Shell suborbicular, acuminated behind, obtuse, thickish, whitish; 
valves very unequal, obsoletely radiately ribbed; marginal line some¬ 
what ilexuous; dorsal valve rounded in front, acuminated and obtuse 
behind; perforation large, entire; cardinal area large, somewhat 
flattened; deltidia rather large, united; mesial ridge indistinct; ven¬ 
tral valve nearly orbicular, slightly acuminated behind; margin of 
the valves crenulated. 

In the British Museum. From Labrador; C. Goodsir. 

Terebratula alooensis. Ter. testd suborbiculari, postic^ subacu^ 
minatd, antic^ suhlobatd, albidd; valvis radiatim striatis; carind 
dorsali conspicud, rotundatd; foramine magno, incompleto ; mar¬ 
gine valva doraali minutissime crenulato. 

Shell suborbicular, slightly acuminated behind, rather lobed in 
front, whitish; valves radiately striated; mesial ridge distinct, round¬ 
ish ; perforation large, incomplete; margin of the dorsal valve very 
minutely crenulated. 

A single valve of this specimen is in the British Museum, labelled 
" Algoa Bay, Bowerbank.” 

Descriptions of new species of Marginella** By G. B. Sowerby, 
F.L.S. 

Marginella fusca. Marg. testd elongatd, aubovali, postich suhan- 
gulatd,untied lafe marginatd,in mediopaululikm contraetd,fused, vel 
pallid^ purpured, fusco-trifaseiatd; apird breviusculd, apice ob- 
tuso; aperturd angustd, columelld rectiuaculd, plicis quatuor, quo¬ 
rum dua autica alba, prominentibus, spiraliter elongatis; labio 
extemo albo, intus in medio incurvo, extus fusco, la(^ refiexo. 

Differing from M. nitida in the colouring and the shortness of the 
spire, and in the outer lip being more broadly reflected. 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection. From the West Indies. 

Maroinella crassilabrum. Marg. testd aubovali, in medio suban- 
gulatd, j^lidb griaeofulvd; apird hrevif anfractibus distinctis, 
ultimo dilatato, adspiram elevato; columelld plicis quatuor, quo¬ 
rum dua antica prominentes, spiraliter elongatis; labio extemo, 
crasso, lat^ incurvo, angulato, extus varicosog ad apicem tumidi 
elevato. 

This species is remarkable for the broad angular disc formed by 
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the outer lip, which is much thickened at the back and raised so as 
nearly to cover the spire. 

In Mr. Jackson’s and Mr. Cuming's collections. From the West 
Indies. 

Maroinella TJBNiATA. Murg, testd ovali, cylindricd, pallid^ fulvd, 
fasciis fuscis tribus cinctd; spird brevi; aperturd elongatd, postid 
suhangustatd; columelld plicis quatnor, quarum dute aniicts ma- 
jores ; labio externa Itevi, late reflexo. 

Differing from M, avena in having a shorter spire and the outer 
lip more broadly reflected. 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection. Locality unknown. 

Maroinella albo-cincta. Marg, testd subconicd, subangulatd, 
latd; spirdproductd; anfractibus angulatis,ultimofascid albdprope 
unguium^ et altera ad terminum anticum cinrto inter fascias fusco 
maculata et punctis nigris picto; columelld quadriplicatd. 

Provisionally described from a young specimen in Mr. Cuming's 
collection. When full-grown it would probably resemble M. nube^ 
culaia in form. 

Maroinella Pseudo-faba. {M,Faha, Lam. Auim. s. vert., vii.) 
Marg. testd angulatd, antice attenuatd, subrecurvd, pallid^! fulvd, 
griseo-nehulatd, punctorum irregularium seriebus 10 sparsim 
cinctd; spird prominuld; anfractibus angulatis, ad angulum valid^ 
crenulatis, crassis, paululum arcuatis, postic^ angulatis, antich 
emarginatis, attenuatis. 

Much more angular than the true M, Faba, and has the anterior 
part of the body-whorl tapering and bent upw^ards. 

In Mr. Cuming's collection. From the river Gambia, West Africa. 

Maroinella Fauna. Marg. testd ovali, suheylindried,pallidissime 
canted, spird brevi; columelld oblique quadriplicatd; labioprope 
medium incurvo, extus subincrassato. 

Slightly resembling M. pallida, but more oval; the lower part of 
the aperture less open, and the outer lip thicker. 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection. From the isle of Curasso. 

Maroinella multilineata. Marg. testd ovali, stramined, lineis 
rubris numerosis cinctd; spird peiie celatd, apice fascid ruhrd cir^ 
culari cincto; aperturd antichetpostice emarginatd; columelld albd, 
in medio tumidd, antic't callosd, plicis quatuor ad quinque ineequali» 
bus; labio extemo albo, intus crenulato, in medio subangulato, extus 
tenuiter reftexo. 

On the whole resembling tessellatus, but it is much shorter, with 
the outer lip less varicose on the outside, and coloured by numerous 
red lines instead of the square patches. 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection. From Belieze, bay of Honduras; 
Mr. Dyson. 

Maroinella varia. Marg. testd elongatd, leevi, antic> expansd, 
albd, vel fused, vel fusco vel rubro trifasciatd, vel purpurea lon~ 
gitudinaliter et spiraliter interruptim fasdatd; spird plus minusve 
productd; aperturd postick angustd, antice subexpansd; colu^ 
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melld quadriplicatd; labio estemo in medio incurvo, ertus leviter 
varicoso. 

Difibring from M. lactea of Kiener in being wider at the anterior 
termination, and in the outer lip not being so much elevated. 

From the West Indies. Varieties are from Belieze, bay of Hon¬ 
duras. 

Marginella 81 M 1 L 18 . Maty, testd ovali, etramined, grigeo^nebulatd, 
lineis creberrimia interruptim cinctd; apird pene celatd; aper- 
turd angustd, anttc> et poetic^ emarginatd; columelUk apird 
tumidd, untied varicosd, irregulariter aeptemplicatd; labio externo 
poatice apiram paululhm auperante, intus cremlato, extua nigro 
maculato vix marginato. 

The spire is less concealed, and the margin of reflected lip less 
distinct than in M. interrupta. The colouring is more mottled. 

In Mr. Cuming’s collection. From the Brazils. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

August 4th, 1845.—The Rev. F. W, Hope, F.Il.S., President, in 

the Chair. 

Mr. Raddon brought for distribution a number of specimens of 
the rare Actehia prxcox, and exhibited Goliathua Drurii and tor qua- 
iua, Mecynorhina frontalia, Petrognatha gigaa and other rare insects 
from the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Douglas exliibited Adactylua Bennettii and other Lepidoptera, 
from St. Osyth in Essex. Also illustrations of the transformations 
of Tortrix Galiana, which feeds, in the larva state, on the worm¬ 
wood, and its parasitic Ichneumon. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens exhibited a variety of insects recently cap¬ 
tured at Arundel, including specimens of Claviger foveolatna, ob¬ 
tained from the nests of two different species of ants. 

Mr. Edward Doubleday exhibited drawings of several species of 
Papilio, including P, Hippodamaa, Bdv., P, Polyeucteat Doubled., 
and a new species allied to P. Payeni, from the Himalayan Mount¬ 
ains. He also described a complicated apparatus for capturing and 
killing minute Lepidoptera, invented by Herr Reissig. 

The following memoirs were read:— 

“ The Completion of the Biography of Fabricius,*' translated from 
the Danish by the Rev. F. W. Hope, who announced his intention 
of presenting the Society with impressions of a portrait of Fabri¬ 
cius, to accompany the memoir in the Transactions. 

*' Description of a new species of Grasshopper from New South 
Wales.*' By W, F. Evans, Esq. 

Ephippitytha maculata, Evans. Wing-caaea pale green, each with 
sixteen to nineteen or tv^ty roundiah apota of a bluiah^blaek 
colour running along the inner edge of the marginal or prmcipai 
nervure and the inner margin of the wing-caae; winga one-eighth 
of an inch longer than the wing^caaea, of a pale green cedonr, 
becoming gradually of a lighter tint towarda the outer margin. 
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with a pink tinge near the apex {as in the wing-cases) and a single 
bluish-black spot; tibia: of tlie hind legs with four bands of fus¬ 
cous brown, of which colour are also the two basal tarsi, Ex- 
])anse uf wings 4^ inches; length of body 1 [ inch.—In Mus. 
Jiritann.. Hope, and in my own. 

Description of a new species of Paussida from India." By J. 

O. Westwood, F.L.S. 

The insect in question, forwarded by W. H. Benson, Esq., of the 
Beng«a] Civil Service, is closely allied to Ceratoderus bifasciatus, form¬ 
ing therewith a separate genus divisible into two subgenera, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Melanospilus, nov. gen. 

Antmme clavd depressd, quasi 5-articulatd; palpi maxillares arti- 
culo 2do maximo, 4to gracili, prxeedenti minori; palpi labiales 
articulis tribus, ^tio majori ovali apice subtruncato; pedes hand 
dilatttti libiis apice hand calcaratis tarsisque articulo basali tri- 
bus sequentibus majori. 

Subgenus 1. Dimeroderttf, Westw. 

Corpus supra opacum plagd medid elytrorum politd; palpi maxil- 
lans articulo "Ido fere rotundato depresso; prothorax bipartitus 
lateribus angulatis; tibia: apicibus externv obtuse truncatis. 

Sp. 1. Mclfuiospilus (l)imeroderus) Bensoni,Westw. Luteofulvus, 
prothoracis parte antica angulis productis subacutis, parte pos- 
tica quasi 4^lobata elytris versus medium plaga magna subtrian* 
gulari ad suturam hand extensa. Long. corp. lin. 3.—Hab. in 
Indiil Orientali. D. Benson, 

Subgenus 2. Ceratoderus bifasciatus, Westw. Arcan. Ent. ii. pi. 58. 

fig.l. 

** Notes on the Habits of various Indian species of Paussida and 
Cetoniida,** By Mr, Benson, in a letter addressed to Mr. West- 
wood. 

The species of Paussida: above described by Mr. Westwood is 
stated by Mr. Benson to have been captured by him under a brick 
near the river Ganges, about fifty miles below Cawnpore, last year, 
in the cold season, and this year, in January, he took another under 
a stone in a black-ant’s nest, between the Savalik range and Saha- 
runpore. On Mr. Benson’s estate, about 7500 feet above the level 
of the sea, at Rockville, Landour, Mussoorie, Dr. Bacon last year 
took a Paussus by sweeping in the grass, closely allied to Paussus 
denticulatus, Westw. Arcan. Ent. ii. pi. 92. f, 1, but which Mr. Ben¬ 
son has subsequently distinguished under the name of P. Nauceras, 
At Rajporc, in the valley of the Dboon, Dr. Bacon had also taken 

P. pilicornis, Donov., and a larger species as yet unfigured, which 
Mr. Benson has since described under the name of P. Baconis. It 
was captured in a sweeping-net among grass and bushes, 

A small species of Valgus (fam. Trichiidw), with four small acute 
protuberances on the podex, was also forwarded. This species loves 
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to bathe itself in the pollen of at Landour. (The specimen 

is so saturated with grease as to be undeterminable.) 

He had captured a Getoniideous insect^ which he regarded as the 
female of Heterorhina Hopeit and which was no other than H. Ben^ 
galensis, as out of hundreds of H, Hopei which he had seen and 
taken there was not one female, whereas all the specimens of H Ben* 
galensis proved to be of that sex; the species should therefore take 
the name of the male, Bengalensis being inapplicable to a hill-spe¬ 
cies. The wild indigo is a favourite resort of this species and 
of H, nigritarsis, as well as of a coppery Cetonia, H. glaherrima, 
Westw., frequents sweating wounds in oaks in great profusion, and is 
accompanied more sparingly by Rhomborkina opalina and JS. apicalis. 
Jumnos Roylii is abundant in the hollows of oaks, and is frequently 
taken in flight. A species of Cetonia of a velvet-black colour, with 
a red band round the thorax and a pale golden spot on each elytron, 
without any visible external difference between the sexes, somewhat 
resembling C. tricolor, but with the thorax rounded and very difler- 
ent from that insect or any Polybaptus, occurs chiefly on the Hi* 
bisci, and especially Rosa Sinensis, at Ilajpore, and even as high as 
7000 feet above the sea. Of Dynastes Hardmckii, figured by Capt. 
Boys in the * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ N.S. no. 54, 
Mr. Benson had taken two males and a female, the latter without 
horns; also an intermediate male, with a very short horn on the 
head and only the humeral horns of the thorax. Many Chinese 
forms occur at Landour, among them Oniticellus cinctus, CalUdea 
ocellata, and a Sagra which lie took in abundance at Rajpore, but it 
is very local: the males and females differ in the toothing of the 
hinder tibiae. When disturbed they throw themselves off a bush, 
but are active when on the wing. Their brilliancy suffers much in 
drying, ' 

** Note on the production of a Queen-Bee from a neuter larva, 
and on the imprecation of the Queen.’* By Mr. Golding; accom¬ 
panied by a specimen of the queen’s cell artificially pn^uced. 

On the 28th of June, 1845, the writer placed a bit of comb con¬ 
taining workers’ brood in one of his hives which had lost its queen. 
Two days afterwards he removed the royal cells which it contained, 
whereupon the bees immediately (July Ist) commenced three royal 
cells, from which, on the 12th of July, two queens were hatched, the 
third having proved abortive. The writer agrees with Mr. West- 
wood that there are no royal eggs, but only male and female ones, 
the larvae produced from the latter being subjected to two distinct 
modes of treatment; the peculiar treatment of the brood destined to 
royalty consists, in Mr. Golding’s opinion, far more in the singu¬ 
larly different construction of royal cells, than in any subsequent 
treatment of the brood deposited in them: he has in fact very little 
faith in the royal jelly notion. . 

It appears certain to the writer that the impregnation of the 
queen-bee takes place in the open mr. Young queens, when but a 
few days old, have been repeatedly noticed to leave the hive, of 
which tiie writer mentions an instance observed by himself, where a 
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young queen, which had left the mirror hive, mounting high in the 
air on her departure, was found to return after an absence of six 
minutes, when a small white substance, about as large as a pin’s 
head and somewhat soft and ragged, was seen adhering to the ex¬ 
tremity of her body. (This is what is alluded to by Dr. Bevan in 
the * Honey Bee,' p. 35, and which Mr. Golding considers to be evi¬ 
dence of fecundation.) He considers that it is invariably the old 
queen of the stock which goes oiF with the first swarm. (See article 
“ Swarming ” in Dr. Bevan's ‘ Honey Bee,’ chiefly contributed by 
the writer; v. Advert, p. viii.) He had traced a marked queen from 
hive to hive, in iirst swarms, until she was three years and ten months 
old, the oldest recorded. He had taken much pains in tracing the 
queens, sometimes slightly notching the tip of the wing, or cutting 
off an antenna, and always with the above result; indeed, for some 
days after the lirst swarm leaves the hive there is no queen at liberty 
in it, until the senior princess comes forth and commences piping. 
Another interesting instance to the like effect had occurred during 
that and the preceding season. A labourer in his employ, George 
Waters, an excellent practical apiarian, observed last year that, on 
the coming off of a first swarm, the queen in vain attempted to fly, 
falling from the stool. He gave her to the swarm, after noticing 
that one wing was much injured. Tliis swarm was again left single- 
hived the then present year, and on their swarming he again ob¬ 
served the same disabled queen attempting to join the swarm ; thus 
proving not only that the old queen issues with the first sw^arm, but 
also that Hiiber w^as jirobably right in his idea that one act of im¬ 
pregnation sufl^ces for the life of a queen, as in this case the queen 
was unable to fly, and therefore there could be no repetition of the 
act whilst on the wing. On the decease of the old emigrating queen- 
bee, it is of course necessary that a fresh queen should be produced; 
Mr. Gktlding has in fact proved that colonics do sometimes—always, 
he supposes, when needed—raise young queens without swarming. 
In fact, being convinced that queens after their third season become 
less prolific, he has sometimes destroyed the old queen of a first 
swarm before putting it back, purposely that the colony should have 
a young queen; families which have old queens most frequently fail¬ 
ing from their loss or diminished fecundity. 

On the 9th of June, 1832, Mr, Golding’s Huber-hive swarmed; 
and upon examining it directly afterwards, it was found to contain 
three royal cells se^ed up ancl one unsealed, which was also found 
sealed up on the 14th. On the 29th of June, 1830, Mr. Humphrey’s 
Hiiber-hive swarmed, and on examining it three closed royal cells 
were found, and five others in various stages, there being certainly 
no queen at liberty in the hive at the time *. 

* It is proper to observe, that several of the above observations were 
written by Mr. Golding in reply to a suggestion made by me to him, that 
as the swarming of the hive-bee was aniuogous in so many respects to that 
of other social insects, it seemed reasonable to suppose that the primary 
object of the swarming was the impregnation of the queen-bee, ana conse¬ 
quently that it was the newly-hatch^ princess which went ofi* with the 
swarm, the old queen remaining in the hive not requiring a second im¬ 
pregnation.— J. O. Westwood. 
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September Ist.—^The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in the Chair. 

A new species of Ooliath Beetle, sent from Cape Palmas hy Dr. 
Savage, and a new Australian Phasma, were exhibited by the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Capt. Parry exhibited Goliathua Smithii, Pasaerinii, and other rare 
Coleoptera from Port Natal. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens exhibited Mythimfia turca, Alcia aericearia 
and roboraria, Eupithecia togata, Hb., Phycita Ahietella^ Graphiphora 
rhomhoideat Polia tincta, Tripkam fimbria, CucuUia Lycknitia and 
other Lepidoptera, chiefly froip Black Park, most of which had been 
set according to a plan which he has ado]>ted in order to ol>tain 
great uniformity in the position and deflexion of the wing. The 
plan consists in having a slab of cork cut with a longitudinal groove 
down the middle for the reception of the bodies of the moths, and 
with the sides sloped for laying out the wings, the slopes being so 
cut as to bring the apex and hinder margin of the wing to nearly 
the same level as the lower portion of the thorax. Setting-boards 
with difierent-sized grooves and slopes arc of course required for 
different* sized insects. 

Mr. Douglas exhibited eight new species of small Lepidoptera, 
since described and figured in the * Zoologist.’ Also a variety of 
other rare species, including a specimen of Orikotesnia quadrana, 
Hiibner, taken at West Wickham on the 27th of May. 

Mr. Bedell exhibited numerous specimens of a small moth, Gr<i- 
celhria V^fiaxa, and its metamorphoses, taken in a wine-cellar, the 
larvae of which are supposed to feed on Rhacodium cdlare. Like¬ 
wise a specimen of the rare Acronycta Alni, taken on hazel at Box- 
hill on the 11th of August. 

The following memoirs were read:— 

The continuation of a memoir ** On the New Holland Crypioce^ 
phalide*' By W. W, Saunders, Esq. 

Plbomobpha, W.W.S. 

Head vertical, immeraed in the thorax nearly up to the eyea. An¬ 
tenna abort, I at Joint robvat, pyriform, 2nd ahort, turbinate, 
Brd to 6th alender, gradually increaaing in length, 1th to lOth 
broad, triangular, terminal Joint broad, ovate. Thorax trana- 
verae, rounded and gibbous tn front, with the centre of the hind 
margin produced. Elytra rounded at the apex, forming with the 
thorax an obtuse oval. 

From the distinedy-serrated club of the antennae of the minute 
insects composing this genus, the author thinks the true place of it 
is not far from Clythra. 

8p. 1« Pleomorpha Davisii, ^.W.S. Head rufous, with a black 
transverse line; antenna rufous, club black; thorax rufous; 
elytra punctate-striate, testaceous, with the base, suture and 
apex black. Length ^^fhs of an inch.—Token near Adelaide 
by Mr. Davis. In Mus. Brit, and Westwood. 

Sp. 2. Pleomorpha ruficollis, W.W.S. Head black, with a patch 
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of rufous OH the face; anienntt rufous, club black; thorax bright 
rufous; elytra dark bronzed green, punctate-striate, (Crypto- 
cephalus seneipennis, Dej. ?) Length ths of an inch.—In¬ 
habits Van Diemen’s Laud. In Mus. Westwood. 

Sp. 3. Pleomorpha rufipes, W.W.S. Head dark bronzy brown; 
antenna rufous, club black; thorax and elytra dark bronzed 
brown; legs bright rufous, with dusky tarsi. Length yl-^ths of 
an inch.—Inhabits Van Diemen’s Land. In Mus. Westwood. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EUINBUUGH. 

Dec. 10, 1846.—Professor Balfour, President, in the Chair. 

A letter was read from M. Lange and other Danish botanists, 
offering to supply Scandinavian specimens in exchange for British, 
and transmitting a catalogue of the Danish Flora, with the regulations 
of the Scandinavian Association for the exchange of botanical speci¬ 
mens. In the list there are 1285 Pbaiicrogamous species enume¬ 
rated, 263 of which are not found in Britain ; and thiity-nine species 
of Ferns, of which six are not British. 

’Phe following communicutioris were read :— 

1. Dr. Balfour read an account of a botanical trip which he had 
made w'ith some of his pupiL to Clova, Glen Isla, and Bracmar, in 
August last. Dr. Balfour alluded in an especial manner to the Al¬ 
pine Floia of the Briti'*h I.^les, the Scandinavian type of Prof. E. 
Forbes, and illustrated it by a complete scries of specimens, arranged 
according to the natural system on pasteboard, so as to be seen at 
one view. He noticed Prof. Forbes’s theory as to the mode in which 
the plants migrated at the glacial epoch. He also alluded to the 
geological nature of the di.strict visited, which is the richest in Bri¬ 
tain as regards Alpine species, and the character of the Flora on the 
different kinds of primary rocks, especially granite and mica-slate. 
Specimens of the rarer species collected during the excursion were 
exhibited, among \vhich the following arc interesting as having been 
found in new localities, or rediscovered in old ones:— Carrx rapes- 
tris, abundant in Glen Dole, the specimens being unusually large; 
Poa Balfourii, near the falls of the Whitewater, and also in Glen 
Isla and on Lochnagar; Poa casia, in Glen Isla; Poa laxa, and the 
variety fleruosa of Parnell, Lochnagar and Glen Dole; Luzula arcu- 
ata, Lochnagar; Saxifraga rivularis, in several new stations on Loch¬ 
nagar, some specimens six inches long; Gentiana nivalis in a new 
spot in Glen Isla, specimens varying from ^th of an inch to six 
inches in length; Ranunculus acris, var. pumilus, Wahl., Lochnagar; 
Phleum alpinum, rocks near Loch Brandy ; Carex vaginata, abundant 
on Ben na Muick Dhui; Carex curia, var. alpicola, more correctly 
C. Persoonii, near the summit of Lochnagar; Woodsia kyperhorea, rocks 
in Glen Phee; Hieracium nigrescens, Ben na Muick Dhui; and H. 
inuloides in Glen Clova. 

Dr. Fleming expressed doubts as to the correctness of Prof. Forbes's 
theory regarding the migration of the Scandinavian Flora, and no- 
Ann, ^ Mag, N. Hist, VoL xviii. SuppL 2 M 
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Heed tbe eHdent depreesion of the land along the eastern coast of 
Scotland, from which he inferred that the level of the German Ocean 
must have l)een greatly altered, and was inclined to believe that the 
similarity of the Floras of this country and of Norway and Sweden 
might be accounted for by supposing that these countries were at 
one time united to Britain. 

2. Read extracts from a letter from Dr. W. H. Campbell of 
Demerara, giving an account of an excursion up the Essequibo river, 
in the course of which he saw Vtcioria regia in a lake or lagoon, 
about half a day's journey above the Itabally Rapids. He described 
the petioles as densely covered with prickles, and varying from fif¬ 
teen to twenty feet in length, the leaf itself being five to six feet 
long. He also procured specimens of the root and bark of the plant 
which yields the Hiarry poison, which he describes as a huge bush- 
rope or climber. Unfortunately neither tlie Victoria nor Hiarry plant 
was in flower. The latter is being analysed by Dr. Sheer, the agri¬ 
cultural chemist at Demerara. 

Dr. Douglas Maclagan stated that he had already made an ana¬ 
lysis of the Hiarry root, and had detected a peculiar volatile acid to 
which he believed the poisonous properties of the plant were due. 

3. Read a supplement to a “ Synopsis of the British Rubi,” by 
Charles C. Babington, M.A. (see Annals, vol. xix. p. 17.) 

Specimens of Triehenium, collected by Dr. Learmouth in Australia, 
were exhibited, and the peculiar structure of the calycine hairs 
shown under the microscope. 

In the report of the last meeting of the Society, Thorea ramosis- 
sima was inadvertently stated to have been found at Studley, York¬ 
shire i and Hormospora mutabilis in the Thames, near Walton. It 
should have .been the reverse. 

At this meeting the election of office-bearers for the ensuing year 
took place, when Dr. R. K. Greville was elected President, and Dr. 
Archd. Inglis, Sir William Jardine, Bart., Professor Balfour, and 
Rev. Dr. Fleming, Vice-presidents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Description of an Agaric new to the British Flora, 

Agarxcus cafkratus. — Pileus convex, orbiculate, obtusely umbo- 
iiate, even, very dry, of a uniform gall-stone yellow, usually paler 
about the top, covered with a mealy powder of the same colour, 
which in some places is gathered into an imperfect scaliness, tbe 
margin inflected, entire or more or less sinuated: veil as thick as 
writing-paper, persistent, stretched between the margin and stem, 
to which it is closely attached, thickly covered with the same powder 
as the pileus, but more distinctly squamulose: flesh Hiick, solid 
and firm, white, not changing colour, mild and insipid in taste. OiUs 
numerous, adnate, four in a set, dry and smooth, sienna-yellow, 
juiceless: sporules elliptical, very light honey-yellow. Stem cylin- 
drical, as thick as a man’s thumb, erect and solid, the root rounded 
but not bulbous, whitened with the mycelia, the shaft of the same 
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colour as the pileus, paler on the lower half, covered with the ochra- 
ceous powder or slightly squamulose, the flesh white, yellowish 
under the epidermis; the portion of stalk within the veil is pale, a 
very little fibrilose, but not powdered. Diameter of the pileus 
3 inches; height of the stem 5 inches, the diameter nearly an inch; 
breadth of the gills From the woods at Anton’s-hill, Septem¬ 

ber 16, 1845. 

This truly magnificent agaric was ascertained satisfactorily to be 
the Agaricus caperatus of * FI. Dan.' t. 1675, by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, to whom a specimen was sent. It is not the Ag. caperatus 
of the • English Flora,' nor the Ag. pudicus of Bulliard; and is a 
beautiful addition to the already extensive list of British species, for 
which we are indebted to the researches of Miss Anne Hunter, an 
honorary member of the Club. The spores, Mr. Berkeley says, are 
very peculiar. “ Its greatest peculiarity," says Miss Anne Hunter, “is 
its being so profusely covered over its pileus, curtain and stem with 
a yellowish powder, in such quantities as to make it disagreeable to 
gather, as gloves and everything it came in contact with was covered. 
And I am much struck with the toughness and permanency of the 
curtain, which remains after the pileus has attained its full size." 

When small and young the pileus is obtusely carnpanulate, but in 
other respects it does not differ from the mature plant. Miss Hunter 
has found it on one spot only in the wood behind the house of An- 
ton's-hill, ^nd there sparingly. Like most of its genus it is eaten 
greedily by slugs and the maggot of a dipterous fly; and it seems to 
be, says Miss Hunter. a most favourite food of a sort of beetle," 
which permits very few specimens to attain maturity without great 
mutilation.— From the Transactions of the Berwickshire Naturalists* 
Club, vol. ii, p. 174. 

Description of a new British Sponge. By Dr. Johnston*. 

Halichokdhia macularib. 

forming a thin circular spot one or two lines in thickness, 
and rather more than an inch in diameter, of a wax-yellow colour, 
spongeous texture, but not reticular, and soft when recent; the sur¬ 
face even, somewhat hirsute, with pores invisible or scarcely visible 
to the naked eye, nnd no fecal orifices. Spicula numerous, long 
and straight, needle-shaped, smooth; they are all alike in figure and 
do not much differ in length. 

This is amongst the least attractive of its genus. The only spe¬ 
cies to which it is closely allied is the Halichondria sanguinea, from 
which it is distinguished by its colour and less fieshy texture, and 
by the straightness of the spicula. These are remarkable for their 
length; and the obtuse head is very slightly sinuated a little below 
the extremity, but it requires a high magnifier to discover this cha-> 
racter. 

This new species was found spreading, lichen-like, on the inner 
surface of an old valve of Cyprina islandica, w’bich was brought up, 
from a depth of about thirty-five fathoms, by the baited lines of our 
fishermen.—-/^sd. p. 196. 
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